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SOMETHING    NEW. 

The  love  of  novelty  seems  an  inherent  feeling  in  man, 
and  woman  too;  and  we  marvel  that  phrenologists  have  not 
discovered  its  organ  in  the  human  brain.  Probably  they  would 
style  this  love  of  new  things  an  effect  of  the  primitive  powers, 
operating  like  memory,  imagination,  &c.  If  it  be  so,  novelty, 
or  the  love  of  it,  must  be  a  general  affection  among  Americans, 
that  is,  take  place  in  every  primary  faculty  of  the  mind,  exci- 
ting them  constantly  to  their  highest  state  of  activity;  because 
there  is  no  passion  so  universally  prevalent  in  our  country  as 
the  desire  of  something  new. 

This  national  trait  may  easily  be  explained  and  accounted 
for  on  philosophical  principles.  We  might  go  on  to  show  how 
the  new  settlers  in  this  new  land,  finding  themselves  in  a  new 
predicament,  and  exposed  to  a  thousand  new  circumstances, 
adopted  new  expedients,  and  contracted  new  habits  of  thought 
and  action,  till,  even  while  they  professed  themselves  the  good 
and  loyal  subjects  of  the  government  of  old  England,  they 
were  no  more  like  the  English  at  home,  than  a  new  eagle,  just 
from  the  mint,  is  like  an  old  continental  bill;  the  former  always 
having  an  intrinsic  value  of  its  own,  the  latter  owing  all  its  im- 
portance to  conventional  regulations. 
VOL.   vi.  1 


2  Something  New. 

Then  came  the  revolution,  involving  a  new  state  of  feelings 
and  hopes,  and  pretensions  and  duties,  till  we  became  a  new 
nation,  made  a  new  government,  and  gave  to  our  religion  a 
new  feature  in  its  freedom  of  thought  and  expression.  And 
thus  we  have  gone  on  doing  something  new,  thereby  causing 
great  astonishment,  inconvenience  and  indignation  among  the 
settled  powers  of  the  old  world,  or  all  that  portion  of  persons 
who,  having  cultivated  only  one  set  of  ideas  and  feelings, 
while  looking  at  the  picture  of  social  order,  cannot  endure 
that  any  new  light  should  be  let  in,  lest  their  own  position 
should  be  found  not  in  keeping  with  the  taste  of  the  times. 
But  till  they  can  annihilate  the  new  world,  they  can  never  stop 
the  progress  of  new  opinions. 

This  love  of  novelty  has  some  inconveniences.  We  say 
nothing  against  the  new  fashions  for  the  winter.  The  change 
in  the  size  of  ladies'  bonnets  being  such  an  evident  improve- 
ment, that  we  are  sure  no  reflecting  mind  would  wish  the  old 
fashion  to  have  continued  longer.  But  there  is  sometimes 
a  restlessness  to  obtain  novelties  in  literature,  which  causes  the 
success  of  a  work  merely  because  it  has  a  new  title;  and  this, 
as  we  do  not  intend  altering  the  title  of  our  magazine,  is  the 
inconvenience  which  we  dread. 

However,  our  readers  are  people  of  good  sense.  True, 
they  love  variety  and  novelty;  they  would  not  otherwise  be 
Americans;  but  as  they  have  always  enjoyed  that  freedom  of 
mind  which  is  the  best  guarantee  of  reflection,  they  must  be 
discreet.  And  they  will  reflect  that  there  is  a  greater  chance 
of  obtaining  new  articles  in  a  periodical  which  has  been  con- 
tinued for  years,  than  in  a  work  newly  established.  The  last 
may  serve  up  old  topics  in  a  new  dress,  but  trie  former, 
having  exhausted  the  circulating  stock  of  material  which  is 
free  to  all  magazine  writers,  must  be  sustained  by  more  orig- 
inal efforts  of  mind. 

But  our  readers  will  understand  this,  and  we  need  not  go 
on  to  mark  out  our  plan  for  the  year.  All  that  we  are  able  to 
perform  shall  be  done.  We  are  intending  to  introduce  hints 
relative  to  the  new  science  of  phrenology,  which  must,  we 
think,  be  popular  from  its  novelty,  if  no  other  reason. 

The  year  that  has  just  closed  has  been  fruitful  in  the  prepara- 
tion, rather  than  the  occurrence  of  great  events.  But  in  one 
view  it  has  been  deeply  important:  it  has  been  fatal  to  talents 
and  genius.  The  great  lights  of  the  age  have  been  quenched; 
death  has  triumphed,  and  we  can  almost  believe  that  the  star 
of  destiny,  from  whose  beams  the  brilliancy  of  mind  is  borrow- 
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ed,  has  receded  from  our  earth,  and  drawn  back  those  rays 
which,  for  a  season,  it  had  so  lavishly  shed  on  a  few  favored 
mortals. 

Will  the  star  ever  return?  To  the  old  world  this  is  not 
probable,  judging  of  the  future  by  the  past,  at  least,  not  for  a 
long  time.  But  on  America  its  rising  is,  we  trust,  nigh;  God 
grant  its  brilliancy  may  guide  our  nation  in  the  only  true  path 
of  prosperity  and  happiness,  that  which  is  marked  out  by  jus- 
tice, and  guarded  by  temperance  and  peace,  chanty  and  love. 
Then  the  world  will  indeed  commence  a  new  era.  In  the  full 
confidence  that  such  an  era  may  be  enjoyed,  if  all  who  wish 
for  its  coming  will  be  engaged  to  prepare  the  way — we  are 
determined  to  devote  the  influence  of  our  journal  to  the 
cause  of  human  improvement,  and  while  we  wish  all  our  friends 
(including  all  our  readers)  a  happy  new  year,  they  may  be 
sure  we  wish  them  to  improve  the  time,  so  that  they  may  be 
really  happier  and  better,  for  having  another  year  added  to. 
their  opportunities  of  doing  good. 


JOSEPHINE. 

"  Mon  ami!  "  no!  that  name  is  not 
For  one,  who  hath  his  faith  forgot, — 
My  husband!  oh!  no  more,  that  word 
Must  from  these  faltering  lips  be  heard, 
No  more  this  breaking  heart  may  dare, 
To  breathe  its  warm  devotion  there! 
A  loftier  title  they  must  learn, 
A  colder  name  must  on  them  dwell — 
Oh!  thou  canst  teach  them  to  be  stern- 
Napoleon!  Emperor!  Fare  thee  well! 

I  loved; — that  feeling  deep  defied 
What  lighter  love  had  shrunk  beneath,— 
Thy  cold  neglect,  thy  careless  pride, 
Even  dark  suspicion's  withering  breath ; 
I  loved; — I  turned  away  from  all, 
That  might  a  woman's  mind  enthrall, 


Josephine. 

To  watch  my  hero's  wayward  smile, 
To  wait  his  fond  and  lightening  glance, 
And  felt,  beneath  it  beat  the  while, 
The  happiest  heart  in  sunny  France : 
I  loved; — the  jewelled  corronet, 
Upon  this  favored  forehead  set, 
Well  might  I  deem  it  bright  and  fair! 
The  hand  I  worshipped  placed  it  there ; 
'Twas  not  the  crown!  a  wreath  of  flowers, 
A  simple  w:reath  entwined  by  thee, 
The  gift  of  those  unclouded  hours, 
Had  been  as  fondly  prized  by  me! 
'Twas  thou  I  loved; — the  loveliest  gem, 
In  that  resplendent  diadem, 
Was  less  to  Josephine  than  one 
Kind  look  from  thee  when  all  was  done! 
My  foes  have  seen  me  by  thy  side, 
And  murmured  at  my  titled  pride, — 
I  had  a  title,  dear  as  life, — 
Not  Empress — no! — Napoleon's  icife! 
Thy  wife, — the  true,  the  proud,  the  blest, 
The  first  to  mark  thy  changing  mood, 
The  last  beside  thy  couch  of  rest, 
When  pain  that  hero-heart  subdued; — 
Thy  wife ! — when  all  devoted  France 
Stood  thrilling  'neath  thy  eagle  glance, 
When  flatterers  bent  the  ready  knee, 
And  hailed  their  idol-lord  in  thee, — 
Who  stood  amid  the  joyous  scene, 
With  gladder  eyes  than  Josephine  1 
Whose  smile  of  welcome  flashed  like  hers, 
Amid  that  throng  of  worshippers  1 

And  must  I  leave  thee!  oh!  to  go, 
In  grief  away,  unloved,  forgot, 
And,  far  from  thee,  to  feel,  to  know, 
Another's  smile  may  light  thy  lot ! 
To  think — the  while  in  lonely  sorrow, 
I  turn  untired  to  dream  of  thee, 
And  look  to  every  wretched  morrow, 
In  hopeless,  heartless  misery, — 
That  where  my  hand  in  fondness  fell, 
So  oft  upon  that  kingly  brow, 
Another's  touch  unchecked  may  dwell, 
Another's  lip  may  bless  thee  now! 
Oh!  rather  strike  thy  victim  here, 
Thus  at  thy  feet!  that  death  were  dear. 


Josephine. 

Yet  fare  thee  well!  when  once  again, 

Thou  comest,  with  glorious  triumph,  flushed, 

And  thou  art  hailed,  in  bright  Bretague, 

From  where  the  red  war-stream  hath  gushed, 

Amid  that  sweet  applause,  I  ween, 

Thou  'It  miss  the  voice  of  Josephine. 

I  know  thy  yet  unchanging  star, 

Bright  symbol  of  thy  destiny, 

Whose  mystic  radiance  streamed  afar, 

Along  thy  path  to  victory ; 

And  but  to  see  in  life's  decline, 

Its  place  in  heaven,  undimmed  and  bright, 

I'd  bless  the  cloud,  that  darkens  mine, 

And  calmly  watch  its  fading  light! 

But  well  I  know  that  star  may  wane, 

That  conquering  arm  may  strangely  fail, 

And  Europe  yet  may  rend  the  chain, 

That  bids  her  crowns  before  thee  quail : — 

'Twas  wild  ambition's  voice  that  spoke, 

When  first  thy  warrior-spirit  woke ; 

'Twas  high  ambition's  lofty  tone, 

That  led  thee  to  the  imperial  throne ; 

'Tis  stern  ambition's  accents  now, 

That  bid  thee  break  thy  hallowed  vow; 

Yet  pause!  that  syren  voice  erewhile, 

Thy  steps  to  ruin  may  beguile. 

And  thou  wilt  mourn,  alas !  too  late, 

Thy  splendid  dream  of  Empire  fled, 

And  curse  the  cold  and  wayward  fate, 

That  hovers  o'er  thy  haughty  head. 

Oh!  in  that  hour  of  dark  despair, 

When  thou  art  left,  perchance,  alone, 

Will  thou  recall  the  voice  that  ne'er 

Will  lose  for  thee  its  soothing  tone1? — 

And  think  that  one,  unchanged  by  all, 

By  wrong,  misfortune,  absence,  time, 

Still  turns  more  fondly  in  thy  fall, 

To  thee — to  thee, — whate'er  thy  crime! 

Content, — nay,  blest,  if  by  thy  side, 

When  others  leave  thee,  she  might  stay, 

And  smiling  there,  whate'er  betide, 

Forget  thy  once  unshadowed  sway! 

Alas !  that  hour  may  never  be, 

Thy  mandate  all  too  rudely  fell, — 

Yet  oh!  the  heart  that  breaks  for  thee, 

Forgives  and  blesses!— Fare  thee  well!  Florence. 
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SERVILIA,    OR    THE    ROMAN    DAUGHTER. 

By  a  Lady  of  Washington. 

She  could  not  sleep.  Informed  of  the  danger  impending 
over  *Thrasea,  she  could  not  hope  her  father  would  escape  a 
similar  prosecution;  being  the  bosom  friend  of  that  virtuous 
citizen — nay,  the  friend  of  virtue  itself.  Such  crimes  were 
inexcusable  in  the  eyes  of  Nero'. 

Soranus  and  Thrasea  had'  shewn  themselves  the  intrepid 
champions  of  reform.  They  had  stood  in  daring  opposition 
to  the  torrent  of  corruption  that  was  overwhelming  their 
country.  Alas!  even  the  force  of  their  virtue  was  unequal  to 
the  more  than  Herculean  task,  and  while  strenuously,  though 
ineffectually,  they  endeavored  to  stem  the  tide  of  vice,  they 
became  its  victims. 

As  yet  they  were  only  menaced — but  with  Nero,  a  menace 
was  followed  with  execution  as  certainly  as  the  thunder  cloud 
with  the  storm. 

Suspense  is  of  all  states  of  suffering,  the  most  tormenting 
and  insupportable.  It  can  derive  no  alleviation  or  support 
from  that  moral  courage  which  confronts  danger,  or  endures 
calamity.  Fortitude  proves  as  useless  in  a  state  of  suspense, 
to  the  tortured  and  restless  mind,  as  an  anchor  does  to  a 
vessel  tossed  by  the  waves  of  the  stormy  ocean. 

If  the  aged  Roman  proved  this  to  be  the  case,  in  how 
much  greater  a  degree  must  his  affectionate  daughter  have 
suffered  from  the  apprehension  of  the  certain,  but  unascertained 
misfortunes  that  threatened  her  father.  Poverty — exile — 
death!  For  which  of  these  appalling  evils  must  preparation 
be  made?  How  were  they  to  be  averted?  In  the  tranquility 
of  innocence,  in  the  majesty  of  virtue,  her  father  stood 
unmoved.  Nor  could  he  be  persuaded  to  make  an  effort  to 
evade  the  displeasure  of  the  angry  despot.  Firm  in  the 
resolution  of  resisting  his  tyranny,  or  perishing  in  the  attempt. 

Note.  For  the  story  of  Thrasea,  see  the  August  number  of  the  Ladies'  Mag- 
azine, vol.  V.  The  Roman  Sketches  are  distinct  stories,  and  can  be  contained  in 
different  volumes  without  injury  to  the  sense  of  each  separate  Sketch. 
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In  vain  did  his  friends  urge  that  Nero  was  as  capricious  as  he 
was  violent,  and  that  if  Soranus  would  stand  aside  and  give 
way  to  the  overflowings  of  his  fury,  the  force  of  passion  once 
spent,  he  might  safely  resume  his  place  in  the  senate.  "As 
well  might  you  ask  the  centinel  to  desert  his  post,  when 
attacked  by  a  hostile  force.  Here  I  stand  to  defend  the 
liberties  of  my  country,  and  death  only  shall  make  me  relin- 
quish the  post  of  duty. — And  until  my  voice  is  silenced  by 
death — it  shall  make  the  tyrant  tremble  in  the  midst  of  his 
guards." 

Servilia  thought  as  a  Roman,  but  felt  as  a  woman.  Left  in 
her  infancy  to  her  father's  care,  she  had  received  from  him 
the  tender  cares  and  fond  indulgence  of  maternal  love,  super- 
added to  the  strong  affection  and  guardian  authority  of  a  father. 
In  him  she  concentred  every  filial  sentiment;  the  softness, 
fondness,  confidence  felt  for  a  mother;  the  obedience  and 
respect  inspired  by  a  father.  This  beloved  and  venerated 
parent,  now  stood  on  the  verge  of  a  precipice — might  not 
even  her  feeble  hand  avert  the  danger?  It  might,  if  she  knew 
in  what  form  that  danger  was  invested.  This  was  beyond 
the  ken  of  human  prescience.  Well  then — super-human  agen- 
cy must  be  resorted  to. 

The  arts  of  magic,  in  all  their  forms,  were  forbidden  by  the 
laws — death  was  the  penalty.  Yet  in  these  dark  and  troubled 
times,  how  could  she  pursue  the  straight  and  narrow  way  of 
right?  Impelled  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  who  could 
pursue  that  undeviatirig  path?  Who,  in  such  extremity,  would 
not  adventure  on  any  road, — embrace  any  means,  to  extricate 
themselves  from  the  fatal  labyrinth?  So  argued  Servilia. 
Like  the  bewildered  traveller  who  follows  the  bright  ignus 
fatuus,  that  "leads  but  to  betray;  "  this  fond  and  inexperienced 
girl  could  discover  no  other  means  of  escaping  from  the  per- 
plexities in  which  she  was  involved,  and  she  at  several  times 
had  sought,  though  hitherto  in  vain,  the  aid  of  the  magi. 

Sleep  had  forsaken  her  pillow.  Through  the  anxious,  rest- 
less hours  of  watchfulness,  she  had  ruminated  on  every  cir- 
cumstance that  could  confirm  her  fears,  until  they  became 
insupportable.  She  started  from  her  couch — a  sudden  thought 
occurred  to  her  mind,  which  she  felt  assured  would  afford 
means,  surer  than  any  yet  essayed,  to  relieve  her  from  the 
uncertainty  under  which  she  labored. 

"  He  can  unveil  to  me  my  father's  fate,"  exclaimed  she, 
"and  be  that  fate  whate'er  it  may,  to  share  it  with  him, 
will  be  more  endurable  than  this  horrible  suspense!  " 
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She  awakened  her  nurse,  who  with  her  other  women  were 
sleeping  in  an  adjoining  apartment,  "  Epicharus,"  said  she, 
"  the  soothsayers  whom  we  have  already  consulted,  have 
failed  to  satisfy  or  enlighten  me:  let  us  then  go  to  Parmmanes, 
he  is  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  all  the  astrologers. 

If  we  can  but  discover  the  danger  to  which  my  father  is 
exposed,  we  may  contrive  measures  to  avert  it — but  in  this 
darkness  nothing  can  be  done.     He  will  give  us  light  to  go  by." 

"  My  dearest  child,"  replied  Epicharus,  who  from  Servilia's 
birth  had  supplied  to  her  the  place  of  the  mother  she  had  lost 
— "my  dearest  child,  reflect  a  while — what  is  left  to  you? 
Already  have  you  exhausted  the  treasures  left  you  by  your 
banished  husband — already  parted  with  your  bridal  jewels — 
these  greedy  men  are  never  satisfied  while  any  thing  remains — 
And  you,  dear  child,  stripped  as  you  are,  what  have  you  to 
offer  this  prince  of  astrologers?" 

"  You  forget,  Epicharus,  part  of  the  sum  the  Jewish  maiden 
brought  us  from  her  father,  still  remains."  "  Think  you  that 
proud  man,  to  whom  the  Emperor  and  Patricians  themselves 
resort:  think  you  he  would  take  such  a  pittance?  No,  and  I" 
— "  Stop,  stop,  for  oh,  dear  nurse,  if  it  must  be  so,  the  pre- 
cious necklace,  that  pledge  of  the  friendship  of  the  wife  of 
Germanicus  for  my  mother;  her  other  jewels,  sacred  as  has 
ever  been  that  legacy,  they  too  shall  be  dedicated  to  my 
father's  service:  " — "  My  child,  my  child,  you  may  ruin  your- 
self, but  cannot  serve  him.  I  never  saw  any  good  come  of  it. 
The  Gods  will  not  be  thus  inquired  of.  They  will  not  have 
their  holy  temples  and  divine  oracles  forsaken,  and  these 
inposters  and  bloodsuckers  preferred.  Remember,  New  Lol- 
lia,  rich  and  powerful  as  she  was,  and  many  a  Patrician  beside, 
lost  their  lives  for  these  dark  practices."  "  But,  dear  nurse, 
their  inquiries  concerned  imperial  affairs,  or  public  matters — 
it  was  for  treasonable  researches  they  suffered.  But  who  will 
punish  a  daughter's  questioning  of  a  father's  fate.  Come, 
come,"  said  she  throwing  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  the 
aged  woman,  "  cost  what  it  may,  even  life  itself,  I  must,  I  will 
go.  Do  not  hesitate  Epicharus — not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost. 
Let  us,  if  possible,  save  the  life  of  Soranus." 

The  good  nurse  did  still  hesitate.  She  urged  the  personal 
danger  to  which  she  should  expose  herself.  The  streets  are 
dark — the  way  long  and  perilous — parties  of  rude  revellers 
are  abroad,  who  attack  and  insult  defenceless  passengers.  Nay, 
I  need  not  tell  you,  you  too  will  know  that  Nero  himself,  in 
some  low  disguise,  followed  by  a  train  of  rioters — bold,  lewd 
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men,  prowls  through  the  streets  at  night,  reeking  his  rage  or 
his  lust  on  all  he  meets;  you  must  not,  in  very  truth  you 
must  not  thus  peril  life  and  honor." 

"  My  father  must  be  saved — at  least  the  attempt  must  be 
made — hinder  me  not  then,  0  Epicharus,  but  assist  me  to 
save  my  father." 

Tears  and  caresses  were  added  to  entreaties,  and  the  good  wo- 
man's prudence  yielded  to  her  tenderness. 

"  Add  then  to  the  purse  in  thy  bosom,  a  dagger — It  may 
be  first  wanted." 

The  Roman  girl  unhesitatingly  provided  herself  with  this 
instrument  of  escape  from  dishonor,  though  it  might  prove  too 
feeble  to  protect  her  life. 

The  nurse  disguised  Servilia  in  the  habiliments  of  a  female 
slave — put  a  mask  on  her  face,  and  over  all,  threw  a  large 
coarse  cloak.  She  then  provided  herself  with  means  of  de- 
fence, and  wrapping  the  casket  of  precious  jewels  in  the  folds 
of  her  Tunic,*  she  led  her  trembling  charge  through  the  now 
empty  vestibule,  (for  the  proscribed  were  shunned)  and  de- 
serted grounds,  that  surrounded  the  noble  mansion  of  Soranus, 
to  a  small  gate  in  the  outer  enclosure,  which  let  them  into  a 
dark,  narrow  way,  that  led  under  and  round  the  walls,  and 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  whose  vast  gardens,  lofty 
domes,  and  splendid  porticos,  were  blazing  in  more  than 
meridian  splendor, — whose  groves  and  flowery  recesses,  sent 
forth  the  sounds  of  music  and  revelry,  and  were  the  scenes 
of  riot  and  voluptuousness.  Like  fugitives  from  justice,  they 
stole  silently  along,  groping  their  way  under  the  shadow  and 
shelter  of  the  high  walls  that  encompassed  the  imperial  grounds; 
gliding  as  silently  and  breathlessly  as  ghosts,  passed  the  gates 
and  towers  where  centinels  held  their  post;  and  guards  were 
carousing,  too  much  engaged  in  their  pleasure,  to  perform 
their  duties.  At  last  they  reached  in  safety  the  bottom  of 
the  Palatine,  and  entered  on  the  streets  leading  to  the  Forum. 
Of  these,  they  chose  the  narrowest  and  least  frequented,  but 
did  not  proceed  without  meeting  groups  of  soldiers,  compa- 
nies of  dissolute  bachanals  or  votaries,  returning  from  some 
temple,  where  they  had  been,  not  to  perform  religious  rites, 
but  to  fulfil  some  licentious  assignation.  For  in  this  period 
of  universal  depravity  of  manners,  the  temples  of  the  gods 
were  the  convenient  and  favorite  rendevouz  of  secret  and 
criminal  amours.     Often  too,  were  their  steps    impeded  by 
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the  ruins  and  rubbish  still  remaining  from  that  horrible  con- 
flagration, on  which  Nero  had  gazed  as  on  a  brilliant  spectacle, 
and  while  enjoying  the  awful  sight,  had  tuned  his  voice  and 
strung  his  lyre  to  celebrate  the  burning  of  Troy.  Whole 
streets  had  been  blocked  up  with  the  masses  of  fallen  houses. 
Some  of  the  most  remote  still  remained  uncleared,  and  forced 
our  wanderers  into  more  devious  and  perilous  ways.  The 
throngs  of  slaves,  who  even  during  the  hours  of  night, 
frequented  the  streets,  proved  a  favorable  circumstance,  as, 
disguised  as  Servilia  and  her  companion  were,  they  escaped 
the  notice  which  might  otherwise  have  endangered  their  safety. 

It  was  in  a  remote  suburb  bordering  on  the  gardens  of 
Sallust,  that  once  famous  receptacle  of  the  glories  of  art  and 
beauties  of  nature,  but  now  little  frequented,  in  an  obscure 
and  lonely  spot,  that  the  astrologer  had  chosen  his  dwelling. 
There,  in  darkness  and  mystery,  he  could  receive  those  who 
sought  to  penetrate  futurity.  His  answers  were  dubious  and 
dark  as  those  of  an  oracle.  If  they  were  fulfilled,  increased 
confidence  in  his  skill  and  enlarged  emoluments  were  the  con- 
sequence. If  they  failed,  they  were  misinterpreted — misun- 
derstood, and  no  blame  could  attach  to  him. 

Long  and  wearisome,  as  well  as  dangerous  was  the  way  to 
this  mysterious  dwelling.  But  what  obstacle  will  not  devoted 
affection  conquer?  So  intently  was  Servilia's  mind  fixed  on 
one  subject,  that  she  was  sensible  neither  to  fear  or  weariness. 
At  last  they  reached  the  destined  spot.  Timidly  did  the 
nurse  ring  at  the  outer  gate  of  a  high,  dark  wall.  It  was 
opened  by  an  old  slave,  chained  to  one  of  the  pillars.  They 
were  admitted  into  the  vestibule  of  a  large  antique,  black 
looking  mansion, — all  around  was  dark — the  low  growling  of 
a  dog  alarmed  them,  but  the  porter  bade  them  fearlessly 
advance,  and  ring  at  the  great  door.  The  door  slowly  open- 
ed,— they  entered  a  vast  hall,  dimly  lighted,  and  were  received 
by  an  old  grey  haired  man,  whose  venerable  appearance  made 
them  suppose  that  it  was  the  astrologer  himself.  They  whis- 
pered the  design  on  which  they  came.  The  old  man  shook 
his  head,  signifying  he  was  not  Parmmanes,  and  pointed  to  the 
corridor  that  ran  round  the  hall.  They  looked  up,  and  near 
a  distant  door,  discerned  the  faint  glimmering  of  a  lamp. 

"  Is  that  the  astrologer's  apartment"  inquired  the  nurse. 

He  nodded  assent.  They  attempted  to  advance,  but  laying 
his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  nurse,  he  shook  his  head,  and 
restrained  them  from  going  forward — then  pointing  to  a  stone 
bench,  motioned  them  to  sit  down — they  obeyed,  while  he 
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meanwhile  slowly  paced  backwards  and  forwards  with  his  arms 
folded  on  his  breast  and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  They 
would  have  made  other  inquiries,  but  he  turned  from  them  like 
one  that  was  deaf  and  dumb.  Fatigued  and  oppressed  with 
heat,  Servilia  threw  off  her  cloak  and  mask. — Still  she  breathed 
with  difficulty — a  strange  superstitious  dread  stole  over  her 
frame.  She  knew  she  was  violating  one  of  the  most  sacred 
laws  of  her  country — a  law  whose  violation  had  often  been 
punished  with  death.  The  strong  impulse  of  feeling  to  which 
she  had  yielded  at  the  moment  of  resolve,  had  controlled  every 
other  consideration;  but  these  strong  emotions  were  subsiding, 
and  as  she  sat  in  this  lonely  and  darksome  hall,  with  the  mute 
and  mysterious  guardian  of  the  place,  reflection  came,  but  alas! 
it  now  came  too  late.  Here  she  was — and  were  she  now  to 
be  discovered,  so  far  from  bettering  the  condition  of  her  fa- 
ther, she  should  add  a  tenfold  horror  to  any  doom  that  might 
await  him,  by  thus  exposing  her  life  and  reputation. 

Lost  in  gloomy  forebodings,  she  no  longer  noticed  the  cir- 
cumstances around  her,  until  startled  from  her  reverie  by  her 
nurse  laying  hold  of  her  arm.  She  looked  up,  as  directed  by 
her  nurse's  raised  finger.  At  the  farthest  end  of  the  corridor 
she  saw  the  door  before  which  the  lamp  burned,  opened,  and 
a  person  of  tall  stature,  and  wrapped  in  a  dark  mantle  which 
was  drawn  over  his  head,  lingering  at  the  door,  and  apparently 
speaking  to  some  one  who  stood  within  the  apartment.  Their 
centinel  had  his  looks  fixed  on  the  same  object,  and  when 
after  a  few  moments  the  door  was  closed  and  the  person  ad- 
vanced along  the  gallery,  the  old  man  motioned  to  them  to 
keep  back  out  of  sight,  whilst  he  went  forward,  and  standing 
by  the  hall  door,  awaited  the  approach  of  the  person  from 
above,  whose  steps  fell  so  noiselessly,  that  had  his  motion  and 
figure  not  been  perceived,  his  advance  could  not  have  been 
known.  Thoughtfully  and  slowly  he  pursued  his  way  round 
the  corridor,  often  stopping  and  wiping  his  brow  with  the  sleeve 
of  his  mantle,  and  pausing  as  if  to  gain  breath.  The  stairs  by 
which  he  descended,  were  on  the  side  of  the  hall  where  Ser- 
vilia and  her  nurse  were.  They  shrunk  back  into  the  shade 
of  the  pillar  near  which  they  sat;  but  this  did  not  save  them 
from  observation.  The  person  started  in  discovering  that  he 
had  witnesses  to  his  secret  visitation,  and  in  his  surprise,  for- 
getting his  precaution,  lifted  his  robe  from  his  face,  the  better 
to  examine  these  intruders  on  his  privacy.  What  a  counte- 
nance was  unveiled!  Stern — pale — and  haggard.  Flashes, 
like  those  of  lightning  darted  from  beneath  his  heavy  over- 
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hanging  brow,  and  would,  had  it  been  possible  have  penetrated 
the  disguise  in  which  these  adventurous  women  were  concealed. 
He  was  about  to  speak — a  moment's  recollection  checked  his 
utterance,  and  seemed  to  remind  him  of  his  uncovered  face. 
He  hastily  drew  forward  his  toga,  abruptly  turned  and  hasten- 
ed to  the  door  which  the  old  centinel  opened  for  him:  with  an 
obeisance  so  low,  as  to  mark  the  utmost  reverence;  then 
turning  to  the  trembling  females,  he  motioned  to  them  to 
follow  him. 

Servilia,  though  assisted  by  her  nurse,  with  difficulty  obeyed. 
They  reached  the  door  before  which  the  lamp  still  glimmered. 
The  old  man  gave  one  stroke  on  the  door  with  a  wand-like  staff 
that  he  carried,  that  returned  a  dull  and  muffled  sound;  then 
turning  from  the  door,  glided,  or  rather  vanished  from  their 
presence,  which  circumstance  they  had  scarcely  time  to 
observe,  before  the  door  softly  opening,  as  if  by  voluntary 
motion,  they  were  startled  with  the  flood  of  light  that  burst 
upon  them. 

This  sudden  transition  from  darkness,  had  such  a  dazzling, 
nay,  almost  blinding  effect,  that  for  some  moments  they  stood 
rivetted  to  the  spot,  unable  to  proceed.  Servilia 's  head  reeled, 
and  she  must  have  fallen,  had  it  not  been  for  the  supporting 
arms  of  her  nurse.  She  leaned  her  head  on  the  shoulder  of 
that  faithful  servant,  overcome  by  the  various  exhausting 
emotions  that  had  so  rapidly  succeeded  each  other  during  the 
last  hour.  From  this  torpor  of  exhaustion,  she  was  roused 
by  strains  of  music  that  seemed  to  come  from  heaven — while 
perfumes  of  Arabian  spices  filled  the  atmosphere.  She 
raised  her  drooping  head — recovered  her  fainting  spirits,  and 
advanced  into  the  room.  From  what  she  had  hitherto  seen, 
or  ever  read  of  the  cells  of  magicians  and  the  rites  of  magic, 
in  the  abode  of  one  so  famous  as  Parmmanes,  she  had  pre- 
pared herself  to  encounter  darker  horrors  and  more  portentous 
objects,  than  were  elsewhere  found. 

But  never  had  she  witnessed,  even  in  the  Golden  House, 
(as  it  was  called)  of  Nero,  in  which  art  and  wealth  had  ex- 
hausted their  resources,  a  scene  so  magnificant — so  refulgent, 
or  so  beautiful.  It  was  enchantment  all.  She  might  have 
fancied  herself  in  some  celestial  court,  whose  light  was  that  of 
the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  blended  into  one  living  flood  of 
splendor.  She  looked  round — walls  of  light  encircled  her. — 
She  looked  up — the  vaulted  ceiling  was  of  cerulean  blue, 
sparkling  with  a  thousand  lamps  in  the  form  of  stars.  A  Zo- 
diac of  blazing  constellations  formed  the  cornice.     "  This  is 
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indeed  magic ! "  exclaimed  Servilia,  as  she  sunk,  overpowered 
by  strange  emotions,  on  a  downy  couch  beside  her.  Epicha- 
rus  was  dumb  with  astonishment;  she  gazed  wildly  round  her, 
and  then  sinking  on  her  knees,  hid  her  face  in  one  of  the 
cushions  of  the  couch  on  which  her  mistress  sat.  Servilia, 
recovering  from  her  first  astonishment,  felt  her  excited  senses 
calmed  into  a  delicious  repose  by  the  heavenly  harmony  and 
fragrance  that  breathed  around  her.  With  lessened  perturba- 
tion, she  cast  round  her  eyes  in  search  of  the  genius  of  the  place, 
of  the  astrologer  himself.  But  no  living  being  appeared.  By 
degrees,  the  strains  of  music  died  away,  and  all  was  still.  This 
stillness  was  more  appalling — it  left  time  for  reflection.  She 
was  now  seized  with  a  kind  of  breathless  anxiety — an  intoler- 
able suspense — a  nameless  dread,  which  seemed  equally  to 
enervate  her  body  and  her  mind. 

"  Let  us  go,  let  us  go,35  tremblingly  whispered  her  nurse, 
"  if  we  are  indeed  yet  on  earth,  let  us  go."  The  rapid  pulsa- 
tion of  her  heart,  the  universal  trepidation  which  seized  her, 
prevented  Servilia's  complying  with  a  request,  to  which  her 
own  awful  apprehensions  inclined  her.  She  held  fast  the  hand 
of  the  nurse  and  essayed  to  rise,  but  an  indefinable  languor 
deprived  her  of  the  power,  and  she  again  sank  on  the  couch. 
A  heavy  sigh  escaped  from  her  oppressed  bosom' — another 
and  another  succeeded,  for  it  seemed  as  if  she  could  only 
respire  by  sighs.  The  atmosphere  of  the  apartment  became 
thick  and  heavy — the  lights  grew  dim — objects  became 
obscured.  She  cast  an  anxious  glance  around  and  saw  the 
farther  part  of  the  room  filled  with  a  cloud — of  incense,  it 
would  seem,  from  the  strong  odors  it  emitted. 

While  she  still  gazed  on  this  mystic  scene,  a  voice  from 
within  this  curtain  of  vapor  called  on  her. 
"  Daughter,  approach." 

Some  minutes  past  ere  she  could  summon  courage  to  obey, 
nor  then  could  she  do  so,  without  the  assistance  of  her  nurse's 
arm.  As  she  advanced,  the  cloud  retreated,  and  she  beheld  an 
alabaster  altar  crowned  with  flowers,  on  which  was  inscribed, 
in  golden  letters,  to  fortune. 

Servilia  was  well  aware  of  what  design  this  indicated.  Lean- 
ing on  her  nurse,  she  drew  near  and  deposited  on  the  altar 
some  golden  coin,  and  taking  from  the  casket  that  inestimable 
necklace  which  to  her  was  a  holy  relic,  she  pressed  it  to  her 
lips,  and  kneeling  before  the  altar  raised  it  in  her  hands,  and 
fervently  invoked  the  goddess  to  accept  this  pledge  of  filial 
love,  to  withdraw  her  frowns  and  shed  her  smiles  on  her  be- 
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loved  parent.  "Hear,  O  Bona  Fortuna,  the  prayers  of  thy 
supplicant!"  exclaimed  she,  as  she  laid  her  offering  on  the 
shrine  of  the  goddess.  A  gleam  of  light  issued  from  the  odor- 
ous cloud,  which  again  fell  upon  the  altar  and  concealed  it 
from  sight.  For  a  few  moments  she  stood  uncertain  what  to 
do,  whether  to  advance  or  retreat;  while  she  still  hesitated,  a 
hare  arm,  encircled  with  a  bracelet  of  gold  and  diamonds, 
formed  like  a  Zodiack  was  thrust  from  the  cloud  of  vapor. 
"  Daughter,  your  hand,"  said  a  soft,  sweet,  but  imperative 
voice.  The  nurse  was  obliged  to  lay  the  cold,  trembling  hand 
of  her  powerless  child,  in  that  of  the  invisible  astrologer,  into 
which  it  fell  like  that  of  a  lifeless  body.  But  the  touch  of  the 
magician  seemed  to  restore  its  vitality.  With  her  quickened 
sensations,  the  powers  of  attention  were  restored,  and  she 
listened  as  if  the  sentence  of  life. or  death  was  about  to  be  pro- 
nounced. 

For  a  while  he  mutely  examined  the  hand  he  held,  and 
counted  its  pulsations,  and  even  after  relinquishing  it,  remain- 
ed silent. 

"  Tell  me  of  my  father,"  said  Servilia,  in  low  and  tremulous 
tones,  unable  longer  to  support  her  anxiety. 

"  Virtue  shall  be  rewarded,"  replied  the  voice. 

"  Shall  we  never  be  separated?"  inquired  Servilia. 

" Never — your  lives  shall  be  inseparable — your  names  imper- 
ishable,'"  responded  the  invisible  speaker. 

Too  much  agitated  to  investigate  the  exact  meaning  of 
these  oracular  answers,  their  obvious  import  filled  her  with 
transport.  Having  always  been  a  favorite  at  court — having, 
on  account  of  this  favor  been  forbidden  to  share  her  husband's 
exile,  she  felt  relieved  from  every  apprehension  when  assured 
that  her  father's  fate  and  her  own  were  inseparable. 

Her  purpose  completed,  she  took  the  offered  arm  of  her 
nurse,  and  left  the  still  dimmed  apartment.  As  she  was  passing 
along  the  dark  corridor,  a  voice,  issuing,  as  it  were  from  the 
wall,  articulated  "The  name  of  Servilia  will  be  recorded  in 
immortal  annals  " — she  started,  but  with  no  unpleasant  sen- 
sation at  an  annunciation  so  flattering.  The  first  desire  of  a 
Roman  soul,  is  immortal  glory. 

With  lighter  spirits  and  quicker  steps,  she  moved  towards 
her  father's  house.  On  several  turnings  they  made  through 
the  crooked  and  narrow  streets,  the  nurse  observed  a  figure 
wholly  envelloped  in  dark  habiliments,  following  them.  She 
felt  alarmed  and  suspicious,  but  unwilling  to  agitate  her  young 
mistress,  she  said  nothing,  but  watched  more   closely,  and 
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turned  more  frequently,  but  let  her  turn  as  often  and  abruptly 
as  she  would,  on  looking  round,  she  saw  by  the  dim  light  of  the 
stars,  that  the  same  figure  followed,  like  a  shadow.  To  elude 
this  unwelcome  attendant  was  impossible.  There  was  no  al- 
ternative, and  Epicharus  resolved  quietly  to  pursue  her  way. 
As  they  were  passing  through  a  street  that  ran  along  the  foot 
of  the  Capitoline,  just  as  they  reached  the  gate  that  opened  to 
the  citadel,  in  which  was  the  state  prison,  Servilia  felt  herself 
clasped  in  the  strong  arms  of  some  unseen  person,  and  torn 
from  the  side  of  her  nurse,  who  on  looking  round  to  learn 
the  cause  of  this  sudden  operation,  saw  the  tall  dark  figure 
that  had  been  following  them,  bearing  off  her  child.  She 
shrieked — she  attempted  to  follow,  but  in  her  eagerness  and 
haste,  stumbled  and  fell  to  .the  ground.  To  her  loud  cries 
and  supplications  the  soldiers  on  guard,  answered  only  with 
scoffs  or  curses,  and  bade  the  old  beldame,  as  they  called  her, 
cease  her  uproar  and  leave  the  place. 

Entrance  was  impossible — remonstrance  vain. — Epicha- 
rus therefore  hastened  home.  But  how  tell  the  dreadful 
tale  to  her  master?  how  acknowledge  the  errand  on  which 
they  had  been — or  how  otherwise  account  for  an  absence  from 
the  house  at  such  a  time  of  the  night,  and  that  too  on  foot 
and  without  attendants?  She  hurried  forwards,  unable  to  de- 
vise any  excuse — hurried  on  to  make  a  confession,  which 
though  it  might  prove  fatal  to  herself,  might  yet,  save  the  child 
of  her  heart. 

She  arrived.  The  whole  mansion  was  a  scene  of  confusion 
and  distress.  Soranus  had  been  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  Senate  on  the  ensuing  morning  by  the  dawn  of  day.  The 
displeasure  of  the  Emperor  had  long  been  hanging  over  him 
like  a  portentous  thunder  cloud :  his  friends,  aware  of  the  im- 
pending danger,  had  watched  around  him  with  a  jealous  care, 
but  in  vain — they  could  not  avert  the  storm.  In  these  terrible 
days,  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  enemies  to  provoke  a 
dreadful  doom;  superior  wealth,  virtue  or  talents,  were  equal- 
ly fatal,  by  rendering  an  individual  obnoxious  to  cupidity, 
malignity,  or  jealousy.  Such  a  one  often  became  the  vic- 
tim of  base  informers,  who  fattened  on  his  spoils  and  rose  on 
his  ruin  to  power  and  consequence. 

Thus,  had  many  of  Rome's  most  illustrious  citizens  been 
involved  in  disgrace,  poverty,  exile  and  death.  Pcetus 
Thrasea  and  Bareas  Soranus,  still  survived,  to  frown  on  the 
tyranny  of  Nero,  to  make  him  blush  for  his  excesses  and  trem- 
ble for  his  power.     In  the   presence  of   their  virtue,    vice 
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stood  rebuked.  A  humiliation  not  to  be  borne  and  against  which 
the  profligate  and  the  guilty  conspired.  Nor  was  the  conspi- 
racy ineffectual.  The  ear  of  the  Emperor  was  ever  open  to 
accusations  against  those  whom  he  either  envied  of  feared. 

Otho,  and  Petronius,  the  once  favourite  companions  of  his 
gayest  and  most  familiar  hours,  became  victims  to  his  puerile 
jealousy.  The  first  possessed  personal  charms,  and  a  power 
of  pleasing,  beyond  his  own,  and  the  last,  was  guilty  of  ex- 
celling the  royal  poet  in  the  construction  of  his  verses.  A  su- 
periority, for  which  the  young  and  lively  Petronius  paid  with 
his  life;  while  the  too  attractive  Otho,  was  driven  into  hon- 
orable exile,  far  from  the  voluptuous  court  where  he  proved 
too  a  successful  rival  to  his  jealous  master.  The  venerable 
guide  and  instructor  of  his  youth,  had  become  too  rich  and  pow- 
erful— therefore  Seneca,  was  condemned  to  die.  His  mother's 
authority  grew  irksome:  his  unbounded  licentiousness  could 
submit  to  no  restraint:  he  feared  his  brother  might  become  a 
competitor  for  power.  He  pronounced  their  doom.  They 
perished.  In  the  festal  hall,  at  the  social  banquet,  be- 
fore his  brethren's  eyes,  was  the  poisoned  cup  given  to  the 
young  Britanicus.  And  when  his  lifeless  body  lay  stretched 
before  him,  Nero,  with  an  assumed  incredulity,  called  death 
a  swoon,  and  bade  the  feast  go  on. 

Under  the  mask  of  respect  and  with  the  voice  of  filial  love 
he  drew  his  mother  into  the  snares  he  had  deliberately  laid  for 
her  ruin.  She  hastened  to  participate  in  his  celebration  of  a 
high  and  solemn  festival — she  found  a  grave — an  untimely,  an 
unhonored  grave! 

What  then  had  the  friends  of  virtue,  to  plead  in  behalf  of 
that  virtue  which  the  profligate  tyrant  most  hated,  most 
dreaded. 

Yes,  virtue  was  the  only  offence  that  could  be  urged  against 
these  noble  Romans.  Knowing  this,  hope  forsook  the  friends 
of  Soranus,  when  informed  of  his  arraignment  before  the 
Senate,  and  all  that  remained  for  them  to  do,  was  to  cheer 
and  support  his  spirits  in  this  dire  emergency. 

Epicharus  found  the  mansion  of  her  master,  thronged  with 
anxious  friends.  The  vestibule — the  portico — the  hall  crowd- 
ed with  slaves,  hurrying  from  place  tof  place,  in  search  of 
their  young  mistress.  Soranus,  on  receiving  intimation  of  the 
danger  which  threatened  him,  desired  to  see  his  daughter,  in 
order  to  prepare  her  for  his  impending  fate.  Perhaps  for  the 
last  time  to  see  and  hold  to  his  bosom,  that  only  child  ;  she,  who 
had  cheered  the  desolation  of  his  bereavement,  who  was  the 
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dearest  treasure  of  his  soul — the  pride  of  his  life — his  first, 
his  latest  thought.  He  called  for  her,  but  he  called  in  vain. — 
Servilia  could  not  be  found.  In  a  perturbation  and  agony  of 
mind,  no  personal  danger  or  suffering  could  have  excited,  he 
now  hurried  to  and  fro  in  search  of  his  child  ; — making  the 
walls  re-echo  with  the  name  of  his  Servilia. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,    when  the  almost   distracted 
nurse,   pushing  her  way  through   obstructing  crowds,  rushed 
into   the  hall   and   threw  herself  at   the   feet   of  her  master. 
"  Save  her — save  her  !  "  were  the  only  words  she  could  utter. 
Fearful  of  he  knew  not   what  dreadful  accident — unwilling  to 
risk   an    exposure    of    the    apprehended    imprudence  of  his 
daughter;   Soranus  ordered  Epicharus  to   be  carried   into   an 
inner    apartment    and    anxiously  followed  to  interrogate  her 
in  privacy.     Prostrate  at  his  feet,   the  afflicted,  the  repentant 
woman,  made  a  full  confession  to  her  master.     He  listened  in 
breathless  silence — and   when  all  was  known — he  clasped  his 
hands  in  speechless   agony.      Stunned  by  this   dreadful  blow, 
for  a  while  he  stood  motionless  as  a  statue,  as  if  bereft  of  rea- 
son and  of  feeling.     This  suspension  of  vitality,  was  transient; 
thought — sensation — sentiment  returned    with   an   overwhelm- 
ing torrent,   to  which,  for  a    while,   he    unresistently  yielded 
with  an  almost  infantine   weakness. — Nature  would  have  her 
course.      But  his   Roman  soul  could  not  be  long  subjugated 
even  by  nature  ;  he   shook  off  its   softening  influences,  and 
rousing  the    powerful  energies   of  his    mind,    he   exclaimed, 
'?  This,  0  fortune,  is  thy  decisive  blow — this   is  the  consum- 
mation   of  evil  ! — my  daughter, — oh  my   daughter  !     I,    that 
would  gladly  have  died  for  thee,  shall  I   be  the   cause  of  thy 
death?      Fatal    imprudence,  that  has  thus  precipitated  thee 
into  the  abyss  of  ruin  !  " 

Too  often  had  this  sacreligious  crime  been  punished  by  death 
even  in  offenders  of  the  most  elevated  and  conspicuous  rank, 
for  Soranus  to  indulge  a  moment's  hope,  that  Servilia  could 
escape  the  offended  justice  of  her  country.  But  she,  the 
daughter  of  a  proscribed  man,  would,  even  for  a  slighter  of- 
fence,, he  felt  assured,  be  doomed  to  share  his  fate.  He 
doubted  not,  that  the  person  who  had  seen  her  at  the  house  of 
the  astrologer,  was  the  same  that  followed  and  tore  her  from 
her  feeble  attendant.  The  motives  for  such  an  outrage  were 
obvious;  in  an  age  when  fortunes  were  amassed  by  even 
groundless  accusations,  the  detection  of  a  real  crime  would 
insure  a  reward  sufficient  to  tempt  any  common  mind.  He 
therefore  concluded  this  to  be  the  case  in  regard  to  his  daugh- 
VOL.    vi.  3 
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ter.  He  called  two  or  three  of  his  most  confidential  friends 
and  imparted  to  them  the  disastrous  event.  Not  one  word  of 
hope  or  consolation  could  they  offer  him.  By  the  laws,  those 
who  consulted  the  astrologers,  or  made  use  of  magic  arts, 
were  condemned  to  death. 

So  baleful  had  both  the  private  and  public   effects  of  this 
superstition  proved,  that  even  the  most  humane  legislators  be- 
lieved it  necessary,  by  the  most  severe  penalties,  to  check  an 
evil  so  prevalent  and  universal.     "  Society,"  says  Tacitus, 
"  perhaps  has  never  known  a  more  dangerous  pest,  than  this 
tribe  of  imposters,  who,  under  the  titles   of  astrologers,  Chal- 
deans, or  magicians,  have  gained  such  a  pernicious  influence 
over  the  minds  of  men  ;  stimulating  ambition — exciting  jeal- 
ousy and  revenge— poisoning  the  streams   of  domestic  affec- 
tion, and  infusing  suspicion  and  distrust,  alike  in  the  relations 
of  public  and  private  life."    Soranus  and  his  friends,  believing 
that  the  discovery   of  Servilia's  visit  to  the  astrologer's,  was 
the  cause  of  her  forcible  seizure  ;  and  feeling  convinced  that 
no  intercession  of  theirs,  could  induce  a  base  informer  to  fore- 
go the  immense  reward  that  would  be  awarded,  thought  it  best 
to  await  the  result  until  the  next  day,  especially,  as  all  access 
to  the  prison  would  be  impossible,  unless  admitted  by  official 
permission,  which  at  this   hour  could  not  be   obtained.     In 
truth  they  had  no  choice,  and  they  turned  all  their  attention  to 
their  friend  whose  trial  was  close  at  hand.     A  few  hours  only 
intervened  ere  Soranus  must  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
consuls.       Still,    though  convinced  by  their  arguments  that 
every  effort  to  rescue  his  daughter  must  prove   abortive,  the 
wretched  father  could  think,  could  speak  of  nothing  but  his 
child ;  the  sense  of  his  own  danger  was   wholly  absorbed  in 
his  fears  for  her.     Sleep  visited  not  his  eyes — no  persuasions 
could  induce  him  to  seek  repose.     He  passed  the  remainder 
of  the  night  in  an  agony  of  mind  no  personal  tortures  could 
have  inflicted.     However  heavily  oppressed  with  grief,   time 
is  not  arrested  in  its  course.     The  hours  move  on,  bringing 
either  an  alleviation  or  a  termination  to  all  human  suffering. 

Day  dawned  on  the  disconsolate  father — on  the  proscribed 
patriot. 

"  The  heart  recoils,"  says  Tacitus,  "  from  the  dismal  story 
of  the  tragic  events,  now  crowding  fast  upon  one  another. 
But  let  it  be  remembered,  by  those  who  may  hereafter  think 
these  events  worthy  of  their  notice,  that  I  only  discharge  the 
duty  of  an  historian,  and  if,  in  relating  the  fate  of  so  many  virtu- 
ous citizens,  I  mingle  tears  with  indignation,  let  me  be  allowed  to 
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feel  for  the  unhappy.  These  calamities  cannot,  like  the 
slaughter  of  an  army,  or  the  sacking  of  a  city,  be  painted  forth 
in  one  general  draught ;  repeated  murders  must  be  given  in 
succession,  and  if  the  remains  of  illustrious  men  are  distin- 
guished by  their  funeral  obsequies,  from  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, may  it  not  be  considered  as  a  tribute  due  to  their  memo- 
ry, that  in  like  manner  their  deaths  should  be  snatched  from 
oblivion  ?  " 

And  from  oblivion  have  the  names  of  Thrasea  and  Soranus 
been  snatched,  by  thy  pen,  0  sublime  and  immortal  genius  ! 

The  Senate  met,  surrounded  by  the  Pretorian  Bands — the 
streets  through  which  the  father  passed  were  filled  with  sol- 
diers. Thus  was  the  freedom  of  debate  overawed,  and  de- 
crees dictated  by  the  Emperor's  wishes,  obtained. 

The  assembly  was  opened  by  Nero's  quaestor,  with  a  speech 
in  the  name  of  the  Prince,  explaining  the  cause  about  to  be 
tried.  This  message  was  intended  to  be  a  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  the  accusers,  of  which  they  made  an  efficient  use. 
By  the  advice  of  his  friends,  Thrasea  was  not  present.  They 
were  not  willing  that  he  should  expose  himself  to  the  indigni- 
ties that  might  be  offered  him  by  his  adversaries,  whose  bru- 
tal rage  might  incite  them  to  virulent  language,  and  even  vio- 
lence to  his  person. 

"  Marcellus,  (the  most  eloquent  and  violent  of  his  accusers,) 
delivered  his  invectives  in  a  strain  of  vehemence,  that  gave 
additional  terror  to  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  countenance. 
His  voice  grew  louder — his  features  were  enlarged,  and  his 
eyes  flashed  with  fire.  The  settled  gloom  which  that  black 
period  made  habitual,  gave  way  to  stronger  feelings.  They 
saw  a  band  of  soldiers  round  them  and  debated  in  the  midst  of 
swords  and  javelins."  This  the  Roman  Senate  ?  Yes,  it  is 
thus  the  faithful  historian  describes  it.  It  is  no  picture  of  the 
fancy. 

Amidst  the  tumult  and  distraction  produced  by  the  decree 
against  Thrasea,  Ostorius  Sabinus,  the  accuser  of  Soranus, 
entered  the  Senate.  The  charges  he  brought  forward  had 
been  long  since  fabricated,  and  might  have  proved  insufficient 
for  his  malignant  purpose,  had  not  the  prosecutor  strengthened 
himself  with  a  new  and  unexpected  fact,  which  involved  Ser- 
vilia  in  the  charge  against  her  father.  The  accusation  brought 
against  her,  was,  that  she  had  distributed  money  among  men 
skilled  in  judicial  astrology  ;  which  it  was  presumed  she  could 
not,  at  least  would  not  have  done,  without  the  connivance  of 
her  father. 
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Soranus,  who  until  then,  had  stood  unmoved  in  calm  and 
silent  dignity — started — -turned  pale — and  trembled.  But 
soon  recovering  his  firmness,  treated  this  charge  as  an  artifice 
of  his  enemies,  who,  being  unable  to  substantiate  the  crimes 
imputed  to  him,  had  recourse  to  this  cruel  expedient,  hoping 
through  his  affections  to  subdue  his  courage,  and  thus  subjugate 
him  to  their  base  designs. 

"  And  is  this  your  belief  Soranus?"  exclaimed  Ostorius, 
with  the  look  of  a  triumphant  fiend. 

Alas,  the  appalled  parent  indulged  no  such  hope.  Too 
well  he  knew  the  dreadful  fact  of  his  child's  imprudence — too 
well  he  knew  the  force  of  the  filial  affection  that  had  prompted 
the  fatal  act — too  well  did  he  know  the  relentless  cruelty  of  his 
vile  accuser,  to  indulge  the  faintest  hope.  Ostorius  then 
was  the  discoverer  of  his  daughter's  visit  to  the  Astrologer. 
In  his  power  was  the  life  of  that  innocent  being.  He  turned 
from  the  scrutinizing  glances  of  this  bold,  bad  man,  lest  the 
irrepressible  emotions  which  agonized  his  heart,  might  be  read 
in  his  face,  and  thus  confirm  the  allegation  brought  against  his 
child.  After  a  pause,  which  allowed  Ostorius  to  witness  the 
tortures  he  inflicted,  and  which  he  thus  heightened  by  sus- 
pence,  he  established  his  charge  of  Servilia's  having  consulted 
with  astrologers. 

But  to  substitute  any  other  language  in  the  place  of  that  in 
which  this  affecting  trial  is  related  by  Tacitus,  would  rbe  an 
injustice  to  the  subject. 

"  Servilia  was  cited  to  appear  in  the  Senate,  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  Consuls.  On  one  side  stood  the  aged  father ; 
on  the  other  his  daughter  in  the  bloom  of  life,  not  having  yet 
completed  her  twentieth  year,  but  even  then  in  a  state  of  des- 
titution, still  lamenting  the  fate  of  her  husband,  lately  torn  from 
her  and  condemned  to  banishment.  She  stood  in  silent  sor- 
row, not  daring  to  lift  her  eyes  to  her  father,  whom,  by  her 
imprudent  zeal,  she  had  involved  in  new  misfortunes. 

"  The  accuser  pressed  her  with  questions.  He  desired  to 
know  whether  she  had  not  sold  her  bridal  ornaments — her 
jewels  and  her  necklace,  in  order  to  supply  herself  with  money 
for  magical  sacrifices?  She  fell  prostrate  to  the  ground  and 
wept  in  the  bitterness  of  her  heart.  Her  sorrows  were  too 
big  for  utterance.  She  embraced  the  altars  ;  then,  rising 
suddenly,  exclaimed  with  vehemence, 

"  I  have  invoked  no  infernal  gods — I  have  used  no  unhal- 
lowed rites — no  magic — no  incantation,  my  unhappy  prayers 
asked  no  more,  than  that  you,  Csesar,  and  you,  conscript  fathers, 
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would  extend  your  protection  to  this  best  of  men,  this  most 
affectionate  parent.  For  him  I  sold  my  jewels — for  him  I 
disposed  of  my  bridal  ornaments,  and  for  him  I  gave  up  the 
garments  suited  to  my  rank.  In  the  same  cause  I  was  willing 
to  sacrifice  my  life — the  blood  in  my  veins  was  at  his  service. 
The  men  whom  I  consulted  were  all  strangers  to  me.  I  had 
no  knowledge  of  them.  They  best  can  tell  who  they  are  and 
what  they  profess.  The  name  of  the  Prince  was  never  men- 
tioned by  me  but  with  that  respect  I  pay  to  the  gods.  What 
I  did  was  my  own  act.  That  miserable  man,  my  unhappy 
father,  knew  nothing  of  it.  If  any  crime  has  been  committed, 
he  is  innocent — I — and  I  alone,  am  guilty." 

Soranus  could  no  longer  restrain  himself;  he  interrupted  his 
daughter,  crying  aloud,  "  her  filial  piety  is  her  only  crime. 
Distinguish  her  case  from  mine ;  respect  the  cause  of  inno- 
cence and  on  my  head  let  your  worst  vengeance  fall.  I  am 
ready  to  meet  my  fate." 

With  these  words,  he  rushed  to  embrace  his  child.  She 
advanced  to  meet  him  ;  but  the  lictors  interposed  to  prevent 
the  pathetic  scene. 

The  witnesses  were  called  in.  The  fathers  had  hitherto 
listened  with  emotions  of  pity,  but  pity  was  soon  converted 
into  a  stronger  passion  at  the  sight  of  Publius  Egnatius,  who 
appeared  to  give  evidence  against  his  patron  and  friend.  A 
general  indignation  was  kindled.  "  Wretched  times,  when  he 
who  had  lived  without  an  enemy,  died  by  the  treachery  of  a 
friend  !  " 

The  decree  of  the  Senate,  which  condemned  Soranus  and  his 
daughter  to  death,  left  to  their  own  choice  the  mode  of  dying. 
At  that  time,  the  opening  of  the  veins  was  supposed  to  afford 
the  easiest  passage  from  life,  and  on  that  they  decided.  They 
heard  their  sentence  in  silence.  Leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 
venerable  father,  she  appeared  like  a  lovely  rose  fading  on  its 
parent  stem.  Epicharus  watched  their  return,  she  flew  to 
meet  her  beloved  child — she  held  her  long  to  her  bosom 
drenching  her  pale  face,  in  tears  of  bitter  agony,  for  rumor 
had  already  informed  her  of  the  dread  decree. — A  centurion 
followed  Soranus  to  see  the  sentence  executed.  The  wretch- 
ed father,  must  support  his  feeble  daughter.  He  drew  her 
from  the  arms  of  her  nurse,  led  her  into  the  Bath,  which  in 
Roman  dwellings,  was  among  the  most  spacious  and  magnifi- 
cent apartments.  He  seated  himself  by  her  on  a  couch — 
drew  her  to  his  breast,  wiped  from  her  pallid  cheek  the  tears 
of  affection  with  which  they  were  wet  for  the  fountain  of  her 
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own  tears  was  chilled — was  frozen — and  for  some  moments 
she  lay  like  a  statue  of  alabaster  in  the  arms  of  her  father. 
His  strong  emotion  excited  hers.  She  looked  up  and  per- 
ceiving the  tears  trickling  down  his  furrowed  face,  she  wiped 
them  away,  saying,  weep  not  for  me,  "best  beloved  of  fathers, 
rather  thank  the  immortal  gods  that  they  have  joined  my  fate 
with  yours,  and  not  left  me  the  most  desolate,  as  well  as 
wretched  of  creatures.  I  deem  myself  most  happy,  and  wel- 
come this  as  the  fortunate  moment  that  shall  set  us  free  from 
suffering. " 

So  saying,  she  called  on  Epicharus,  to  take  the  stola  in 
which  she  was  envelloped,  and  stretching  out  her  bared  arms 
to  the  attending  physician,  bade  him,  with  a  sweet  smile,  to 
perform  his  last  service.  The  veins  were  opened,  in  hers  and 
her  fathers  arms.  The  vital  tide,  which  during  life  had  flowed 
in  separate  channels,  was  now  mingled  in  one  full  stream. 
Nor  would  the  faithful  Epicharus,  be  denied  the  same  privi- 
lege, that  of  mingling  her  blood  with  that  of  her  beloved  child. 
Kneeling  at  her  side,  the  stream  of  life  flowed  at  the  feet  of 
her  mistress. 

The  head  of  Servilia  rested  on  the  bosom  of  her  father,  as 
they  reclined  together  on  the  same  couch.  Age  had  chilled 
the  current  of  the  old  man's  blood,  and  death  advanced  with 
slow,  lingering,  and  painful  steps.  While  his  daughter 
breathed,  he  cheerfully  endured  this  protracted  suffering,  in 
order  to  sooth  and  support  her  parting  soul.  The  warm  and 
rapid  torrent  of  youth  gushed  impetuously  from  the  veins  of 
Servilia  and  soon  terminated  the  mortal  struggle.  Her  eyes 
closed — her  breathing  ceased — its  last  respiration  had  been 
spent  in  uttering  "my  father!"  The  next  moment  she  was 
an  insensible  form,  pressed  in  the  arms  of  her  dying  parent. 
He  had  now,  no  motive  to  protract  life — he  felt  impatient  to 
follow  the  spirit  of  his  child  and  bear  it  company  to  those  un- 
known but  hoped  for  regions,  beyond  the  confines  of  mortal  ex- 
istence. He  bade  his  attendants  bear  him  to  a  bath,  whose 
heat  should  quicken  the  current  that  was  so  slowly  creeping 
through  his  veins.  His  attendants  obeyed.  In  a  little  while 
the  well-spring  of  life  was  exhausted.  His  spirit  winged  its 
way  to  a  blest  and  never  ending  re-union  with  that  of  his  be- 
loved daughter's.  United  had  they  lived — united  did  they 
die. 
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STAR   OF    MY   HOME. 

During  the  frequent  nocturnal  absence  of  the  author,  a  physician,  on  professional 
duties,  his  wife,  now  deceased,  used  to  set  a  lamp  on  her  chamber  window,  which 
might  be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance. 

Star  of  my  home,  with  what  delight 
I  oft  have  hailed  thy  cheering  ray, 
When  on  a  dark,  cold,  stormy  night, 
I've  weary  homeward  bound  my  way. 

Connubial  love,  I  knew  full  well, 
Had  lighted  up  thy  beacon  fires, 
Of  pleasing,  anxious  cares  to  tell, 
With  constancy  that  never  tires — 

T'  assure  me  that  a  welcome  kind, 
And  every  comfort  waited  there. 
T'  assure  me  that  I  there  should  find 
One  all  my  joys  and  griefs  to  share. 

Star  of  my  home,  why  faintly  gleams 
Thy  light  o'er  hill  and  dale  and  lea1! 
Alas,  thy  dull  and  livid  beams 
Now  tell  a  mournful  tale  to  me. 

For  she  is  gone  whose  presence  gave 
Joy,  light  and  life  to  this  my  home — ■ 
Gone  to  my  future  home,  the  grave, 
And  lo, — a  light  breaks  through  its  gloom! 

Gone  to  the  home  of  angels,  where, 
Through  faith,  a  glorious  light  I  see, 
And  hark! — a  well  known  voice,  "prepare 
To  come  and  dwell  in  bliss  with  me." 

Star  of  my  home,  on  earth  no  more 
I  mourn  thy  waning  light — afar 
Shines  forth  from  the  celestial  shore, 
Of  my  eternal  home,  the  star. 

Star  of  my  everlasting  home, 
On  thee  with  steadfast  hope  I  gaze, 
While  through  this  dreary  world  I  roam, 
O,  bright  and  brighter  be  the  blaze. 
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HINTS    ABOUT    PHRENOLOGY. 

EXPLANATION  OF   THE    PLATE. 

The  head  is  divided  by  phrenologists  into  four  regions — viz.  occipital,  the  back 
part — lateral,  the  side, — frontal,  the  forehead — sincipital,  the  top,  or  crown  of 
the  head 


*Alimentiveness, 

18. 

Marvelousness, 

1.     Destructiveness, 

19. 

Ideality, 

2.     Amativeness, 

20. 

Mirthfulncss, 

3.     Philoprogenitiveness, 

21. 

Imitation, 

4.     Adhesiveness, 

22. 

Individuality, 

5.     Inhabitiveness,  ' 

23. 

Configuration, 

6.     Combativeness, 

24. 

Size, 

7.     Secretiveness, 

25. 

Weight  and  resistance 

8.     Acquisitiveness, 

26. 

Coloring, 

9.     Constructiveness, 

27. 

Locality, 

10.  Cautiousness, 

28. 

Order, 

11.  Approbativeness, 

29. 

Calculation, 

12.  Self-esteem, 

30. 

Eventuality, 

13.  Benevolence, 

31. 

Time, 

14.  Reverence, 

32. 

Tune, 

15.  Firmness, 

33. 

Language, 

16.  Conscientiousness, 

34. 

Comparison, 

17.  Hope, 

35. 

Causality. 

SPECIFIC    NATURE    OF    THE    DIFFERENT    FACULTIES    OR    ORGANS. 


Animal  Propensities. 

*  Alimentiveness — the  instinct  to  take  food.  This  cerebral  part  is  de- 
veloped early,  and  is  larger  in  youth  than  in  adult  age,  except  in  those 
persons  whose  dearest  pleasure,  all  their  lives,  consists  in  eating. 

The  organ  is  situated  before  the  ear. 

1.  Destructiveness — a  propensity  to  destroy.  It  does  not  consider  the 
object  of  its  application,  nor  the  manner  of  destroying.  The  faculty  is 
commonly  more  active  in  children  than  in  adults. 

The  organ  of  destructiveness,  in  man  and  animals,  lies  immediately 
above  the  ear. 

2.  Amativeness — is  the  propensity  called  physical  love.  Its  manifes- 
tations depend  on  the  cerebellum,  or  little  brain.  In  children  this  is 
smaller  than  in  adults,  and  in  women  is  less  than  in  men. 

The  cerebellum  is  situated  in  the  neck. 

3.  Philoprogenitiveness — the  propensity  of  parental  love.  In  women 
it  is  almost  always  larger  than  in  men. 

4.  Adhesiveness — the  special  faculty  which  binds  the  individuals  of  the 
same  species  to  each  other,  and  gives  rise  to  society.  Another  of  its 
modifications  is  friendship.  It  forms  an  essential  and  prominent  feature 
in  the  female  character. 

*  AH  the  organs  are  double ;  even  those  that  are  marked  single  in  the  messial 
line  of  the  bust  or  plate. 
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5.  Inhabitiveness — the  primitive  faculty  which  determines  animals  in 
selecting  their  dwellings,  and  makes  man  attached  to  Ms  home  and  na- 
tive land. 

6.  Combativeness — this  power  produces  active  courage,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  fight.  The  heads  of  courageous  men  and  animals  are  much 
developed  behind  their  ears.     It  is  smaller  in  women  and  females. 

7.  Secretiveness — the  propensity  to  be  secret  in  thoughts,  words  and 
deeds.  If  not  directed  by  justice,  and  the  other  moral  feelings,  it  inclines 
to  dissimulation,  intrigue  and  lying. 

8.  Acquisitiveness — this  faculty,  reduced  to  its  elements,  consists  in 
the  propensity  to  covet,  to  acquire,  and  to  gain,  without  determining 
either  objects  to  be  acquired,  or  the  manner  of  acquisition.  If  it  be  very 
active,  it  gives  a  perpetual  craving  after  new  possessions.  When  in- 
dulged, it  produces  selfishness  and  the  love  of  riches.  The  most  com- 
mon of  its  disorderly  acts  is  stealing. 

9.  Constructiveness — this  faculty  produces  construction  of  every  kind. 
Those  who  are  skilful,  dexterous  and  ingenious,  no  matter  how  their 
skill  is  exercised,  Avhether  making  steam  engines  or  pincushions,  have 
the  organ  large. 

Sentiments  common  to  Man  and  Animals. 

10.  Cautiousness — this  sentiment  prompts  animals  and  man  to  take 
care.  It  disposes  to  seriousness,  melancholy  and  fear.  It  is  more  active 
in  women  than  in  men. 

11.  Love  of  approbation — this  feeling  makes  us  attentive  to  the  opinion 
entertained  of  us  by  others.  In  children  it  is  emulation — in  maturer 
years,  it  is  the  love  of  glory,  fame,  distinction.  It  is  ambition  or  vanity, 
according  to  the  object  of  its  aspirations,  and  it  induces  us  to  appear 
agreeable  to  others.  If  it  predominate  it  renders  man  the  slave  of  fashion. 
It  is  more  active  in  women  than  in  men. 

12.  Self-esteem — the  activity  of  this  organ  gives  arrogance,  self- 
conceit,  pride,  and  authoritative  behavior ;  combined  with  superior  senti- 
ments and  intellect,  it  contributes  to  true  dignity  and  greatness  of  mind. 
Its  deficiency  disposes  men  to  be  humble.  It  is  more  active  in  men  than 
in  women. 

13.  Benevolence — this  sentiment  produces  kindness,  charity,  equity, 
urbanity.  It  leads  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  commandment — Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  The  organ  lies  on  the  upper  and  middle  part  of 
the  frontal  bone.  When  this  is  elevated,  be  sure  the  person  has  kind 
and  generous  feelings. 

Sentiments  proper  to  Man. 

14.  Reverence — this  sentiment  produces  respectfulness  and  reverence 
in  general,  and  when  directed  to  supernatural  beings  it  leads  to  adora- 
tion and  worship  but  it  does  not  determine  the  object  to  be  venerated, 
or  the  manner  of  worshipping.  It  is  more  active  in  womail  than  in  man. 
The  organ  is  in  the  middle  of  the  sincipital  region  of  the  head. 

15.  Firmness — this  feeling  gives  perseverance,  constancy  and  a  love 
of  independence.  Its  too  great  activity  produces  stubbornness,  obstinacy 
and  disobedience.     It  is  larger  in  man  than  in  woman. 

16.  Conscientiousness — this  faculty  produces  the  feeling  of  duty,  the 
desire  of  being  just  and  the  love  of  truth.  It  is  usually  larger  in  children 
than  in  adults,  a  melancholy  proof  that  its  culture  is  almost  universally 
neglected.    Yet,  on  its  predominance,  more  than  on  that  of  any  other 
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single  faculty,  the  true  worth  of  character  depends.  Let  parents  and 
instructors  teach  their  children  to  love  truth  and  justice  and  the  world 
will  improve. 

17.  Hope — this  faculty  disposes  us  to  build  castles  in  the  air,  and 
there  the  poor  may  have  a  freehold  as  large  as  the  rich.  Religiously 
directed,  it  forms  an  item  in  faith,  by  producing  belief  in  a  life  to  come. 
It  is  indeed  a  blessed  faculty,  and  those  are  favored  who  have  it  active. 

18.  Marvelousness — this  feeling  disposes  man  to  admire,  to  be  aston- 
ished, and  to  believe  in  supernatural  agents,  events  and  conceptions. 

19.  Ideality — this  sentiment  exalts  the  other  powers,  and  makes  us 
enthusiasts.  It  gives  poetic  imagination,  fancy  and  inspiration.  It  makes 
man  aspire  after  perfection,  and  look  for  things  as  they  ought  to  be.  In 
the  arts,  it  causes  the  taste  for  sublimity . 

20.  Mirthfulness — this  sentiment  diffuses  over  the  mind  a  disposition 
to  view  objects  and  events  in  a  ludicrous  light,  in  the  same  way  Ideality 
tends  to  exalt  all  its  functions. 

21.  Imitation — this  power,  giving  a  tendency  to  imitate,  is  very  ac- 
tive in  children.  Those  who  possess  it  strong  easily  acquire  the  accent 
of  foreign  languages. 

Intellectual  Faculties. 

22.  Individuality — this  power  produces  the  conception  of  being  or 
existence,  and  knows  objects  in  their  individual  capacities.  It  is  the  ear- 
liest intellectual  power  developed  in  children.  The  organ  lies  behind  the 
root  of  the  nose,  between  the  eyebrows. 

23.  Configuration — this  faculty  makes  us  attentive  to  forms,  and 
enables  us  to  recollect  persons  and  things  we  have  seen  before.  If 
it  is  large,  the  eyes  are  wider  apart,  and  farther  from  the  root  of  the 
nose. 

24.  Size — this  faculty  measures  distance,  space,  and  proportion. 

25.  Weight — this  faculty  gives  us  notions  of  weight  and  resistance. 
The  two  last  organs  are  difficult  to  describe,  and  perhaps  to  understand. 

26.  Coloring — this  faculty  presides  over  our  knowledge  of  colors. 
Through  its  agency  we  are  charmed  by  the  beauty  of  the  flower-gar- 
den, and  the  variously  tinted  landscape,  and  select  the  favorite  hue  for 
our  dress,  &c.  The  faculty  of  coloring  is  necessary  to  painters,  dyers, 
enamellers,  and  to  all  who  are  in  any  way,  occupied  with  colors.  The 
seat  of  the  organ  is  in  the  middle  of  the  eyebrow  :  if  large,  this  part 
is  either  strongly  arched,  or  is  prominent. 

27.  Locality — this  faculty  conceives  and  remembers  the  situations 
and  the  relative  localities  of  external  objects.  It  also  produces  the 
desire  to  travel  and  see  localities.  Travellers,  geographers,  astrono- 
mers, geometricians,  and  landscape  painters  have  the  organ  active,  and 
usually  large. 

28.  Order — this  faculty  gives  method,  and  produces  physical  ar- 
rangement.    Ladies  who  have  it  large,  are  neat  and  particular. 

29.  Caladalion — the  object  of  this  faculty  is  numeration  and  calcu- 
lation in  general,  algebra,  arithmetic,  and  logarithms  belong  to  it.  This 
organ  is  placed  at  the  external  angle  of  the  orbit:  if  it  be  large,  this 
part  is  depressed,  or  projects,  and  appears  full. 

30.  Eventuality — this  faculty  acquires  the  knowledge  of  events, 
occurrences,  or  phenomena.  It  is  attentive  to  all  that  happens.  His- 
torical knowledge  belongs  to  it.  It  is  situated  above  individuality. 
If  both  are  large,  the  forehead  comes  out  full  between  the  eyes. 
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31.  Time — this  power  is  essential  in  music,  as  it  measures  the  du- 
ration of  tones.  In  the  study  of  history,  it  presides  over  chronology, 
with  reference  to  the  duration  and  succession  of  events. 

S'2.  Tune — the  power  of  tune  has  the  same  relation  to  the  ear,  as 
coloring  has  to  the  eye. 

The'  organ  of  melody  is  situated  latterally  in  the  forehead,  above 
those  of  order  and  calculation.  It  exists  in  singing-birds,  and  its  dif- 
ferent developement  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  males  and  females  of  the 
same  species. 

33.  Language — this  faculty  acquires  knowledge  of  artificial  signs, 
and  arranges  them  according  to  natural  laws,  in  the  same  way  as  the 
power  of  coloring  or  of  melody  does  colors  or  tones.  The  organ  of 
language  is  in  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  anterior  lobe  of  the  brain. 
If  large,  it  pushes  the  eyes  forward  and  downward,  and  the  under  eye- 
lid assumes  a  swollen  appearance. 

Reflective  Powers. 

There  are  but  two.     Comparison  and  Causality. 

34.  Comparison — this  power  produces  discrimination,  generaliza- 
tion, abstraction,  and  induces  the  mind,  wishing  to  communicate  un- 
known ideas,  to  refer  to  and  illustrate  by  such  as  are  known,  or  to 
speak  in  examples.  It  is  destined  to  establish  harmony  among  all  men- 
tal phenomena.  Those  who  have  it  large,  speak  and  write  figuratively. 
The  organ  is  placed  in  the  upper  and  middle  part  of  the  forehead. 

35.  Causality — this  power  gives  the  idea  of  connection  between 
causes  and  effects.  The  idea  of  God,  or  the  Supreme  Being  therefore, 
depends  on  causality.  This  power,  applied  to  actions,  makes  us  look 
for  motives,  and  prompts  us,  on  all  occasions,  to  ask  Why  ?  It  forms 
the  essential  part  of  reason. 

The  organ  of  causality  is  situated  by  the  sides  of  comparison. 

Temperaments. 

Temperament  is  the  bodily  constitution.  Phrenologists  admit  that 
the  temperament  of  an  individual,  influences  his  mental  powers,  giving 
more  or  less  activity  and  perfection  to  the  fundamental  faculties. 

There  are  four  different  temperaments ;  consequently  four  different 
degrees  of  activity  in  the  powers. 

1.  Phlegmatic.  A  person  of  this  temperament  has  a  pale,  thick  skin 
round,  fat  form,  thick  lips,  fair  hair,  countenance  tranquil,  or  rather  un- 
expressive,  and  languid  air. 

2.  Sanguine.  These  have  clear,  bright  eyes,  light  or  chesnut  hair, 
fair,  healthy  complexion,  and  that  open,  unclouded  expression  of  counte- 
nance which  reveals  the  sensations  of  a  happy  nature. 

3.  Billious.  The  lillious  has  usually  a  dark  or  sallow  skin,  black 
hair  and  eyes,  and  harsh,  bold  features. 

4.  Nervous.  This,  the  most  active  temperament,  is  characterized  by 
fine,  thin  hair,  delicate  health,  thin  skin,  emaciation  of  muscles,  quick- 
ness of  muscular  motion,  and  vivacity  of  sensations. 
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THE    EXECUTION. 

By  Mrs.  Sigourney. 

There's  silence  mid  yon  gathering  throng, — why  move  they  on  so  slow, 
With  neither  sign  or  sound  of  mirth,  to  break  the  pause  of  woe? 
And  why  upon  yon  guarded  man  is  bent  each  gazing  eye? 
Where  do  his  measured  footsteps  tend? — he  cometh  forth  to  die. 

No  sickness  bows  his  hardy  form,  or  checks  the  flowing  breath, 
But  justice  sternly  riseth  up  to  do  the  work  of  death. 
Still  boasts  his  cheek  its  changeless  hue,  his  eye  its  moody  fire, 
Proud  Guilt! — unbind  thy  massy  chain,  and  let  the  soal  respire. 

He  standeth  on  the  scaffold's  verge,  the  holy  priest  is  near, 
Yet  no  contrition  marks  his  brow,  no  sorrow  wrings  the  tear; — 
Oh!  canst  thou  bear  with  cold  disdain,  the  pang  of  mortal  strife, 
And  thus  in  mad  defiance  drain  the  forfeit  cup  of  life. 

Look  round  upon  thy  native  earth, — the  glorious  and  the  fair, — 
Cliff — thicket,  and  resounding  stream — thy  boyhood  sported  there, 
Think  of  thy  sire  that  aged  man,  with  white  locks  scattered  thin, 
And  call  those  blest  affections  back,  that  melt  the  ice  of  sin. 

Bethink  thee  of  thy  cradle-hours,  and  of  a  mother's  prayer, 
Who  nightly  laid  her  cheek  to  thine,  with  guardian  angel's  care, 
And  for  her  sake  propitiate  Him  who  shields  the  sinner's  head, 
And  take  repentance  to  thy  heart,  ere  thou  art  of  the  dead. 

There's  but  a  moment. — To  his  ear  reveal  thy  hidden  pain, 

Give  passage  to  one  suppliant  tear,  one  prayer, — in  vain — in  vain: — 

Oh!  look  to  Him  whose  mercy  heard  the  dying  felon's  sigh, 

Say  "  Jesus  save  me!  " — who  can  tell  but  he  will  hear  the  cry? 

A  shuddering  horror  shakes  the  crowd,  young  eyes  are  veiled  in  dread, 
Affrighted  childhood  wails  aloud,  and  veterans  bow  the  head, — 
For  guilt,  unhumbled,  unannealed,  hath  felt  th'  avenger's  rod, 
And  gone,  with  falsehood's  sullen  front,  to  dare  the  glance  of  God. 
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SKETCHES  PROM  THE   COMMON  PLACE  BOOK  OF  AN    OCTOGENARIAN. 
THE     DIVORCED. 

I  was  very  young  when  I  first  saw  Mrs.  Wilmerton,  but  I 
recollect  perfectly  well  how  much  I  was  struck  with  the  calm, 
clear  full  tones  of  her  voice.  It  was  indeed  music,  but  music 
so  monotonous  and  so  melancholy,  that,  like  the  voice  of 
Coleridge's  Emeline, 

'  Even  in  its  mirthful  mood 
It  made  me  wish  to  steal  away  and  weep.' 

Several  years  afterwards  I  spent  some  weeks  in  the  town 
where  she  resided,  and  though  not  very  well  versed  in  human 
nature  I  thought  I  could  discern  under  her  calm  exterior,  the 
traces  of  strong  and  vehement  emotions.  She  was  a  tall,  finely 
formed  woman,  with  a  hand  and  arm  that  might  have  been  the 
model  for  a  sculptor.  Her  face  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
extreme  paleness  of  its  complexion  and  the  wonderful  bright- 
ness of  the  eyes  ;  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  those  large,  black, 
lustrous  eyes,  that  face  would  have  seemed  chiseled  from  the 
marble,  so  snowy,  so  unchangeably  white,  was  the  hue  of  lip, 
and  cheek,  and  brow.  Her  demeanor  was  always  calm,  self 
possessed  and  lady-like,  but  not  one  among  those  who  then 
were  her  associates,  had  ever  marked  the  faintest  shadow  of 
emotion  upon  her  fine  countenance.  Her  tranquility  seemed 
unnatural.  Too  deep  to  be  merely  the  calm  slumber  of  the 
passions  and  affections  of  human  nature,  it  rather  seemed  like 
the  silence  which  follows  the  fearful  rush  of  the  hurricane — 
the  silence  of  desolation.  Her  skill  in  music  was  unrivalled, 
and  I  well  remember  her  singular  and  almost  awe-inspiring  ap- 
pearance as  she  sat  at  the  piano,  her  tall  figure  shrouded  in  a 
black  velvet  dress,  her  dark  hair  parted  on  her  marble  brow, 
and  her  small,  bloodless-looking  hands,  drawing  forth  strains 
that  seemed  to  thrill  through  every  heart.  But  when  she  sung 
— when  those  colorless  lips  opened  to  emit  sounds  that 
seemed  to  "  lap  the  soul  in  elysium,"  the  effect  was  such  as 
never  could  be  forgotten. 

I  have  since  seen  her  in  her  coffin,  and  excepting  that  the 
bright  eye  was  pressed  down  beneath  its  purple  lid,  there  was 
no  change  in  her  countenance.  Its  pallid  hue,  its  calm  ex- 
pression was  the  same,w  and  it  seemed  as  if  death  himself  had 
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been  unable  to  work  his  usual   changes  upon  this   "  statue  of 
flesh." 

I  remember  onee  reading  in  a  volume  of  fairy  tales  the 
story  of  a  young  princess,  who,  after  receiving  every  good  gift 
from  the  benevolent  spirits,  found  them  all  rendered  useless  by 
the  one  apparently  trifling  but  mischievous  endowment  of  an 
offended  fairy.  The  history  of  many  of  our  every  day  asso- 
ciates would  furnish  an  apt  illustration  of  this  allegory.  How 
often  do  we  see  the  blessings  of  fortune,  and  beauty,  and  ge- 
nius rendered  valueless  to  their  possessor  by  the  presence  of 
some  one  weakness,  or  the  absence  of  some  one  essential  good 
quality.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  stronger  instance  of  this 
than  the  case  of  Clara  Wilmerton.  Endowed  with  a  fine  per- 
son and  rare  genius,  inheriting  immense  wealth  from  her  fa- 
ther, and  united  to  one  who  was  no  less  respected  by  the 
world  than  adored  by  herself  it  needed  no  great  skill  in  vati- 
cination to  prophesy  for  her  a  brilliant  destiny. — But  in  vain 
the  fairest  flowers  of  life  blossomed  in  her  path  ;  "  the  trail  of 
the  serpent  was  over  them  all;"  and  where  others  less  gifted 
might  have  found  happiness  she  only  met  with  desolation. 
Among  all  the  bountiful  gifts  of  nature  and  fortune,  one  thing 
only  had  been  neglected.  Temper  was  the  one  evil  endow- 
ment which  accompanied  the  blessings  that  had  fallen  to  her  lot, 
and  this  was  sufficient  to  render  all  the  others  useless.  From 
infancy  her  passions  had  been  excessively  violent,  and  her 
timid  parents,  terrified  at  the  sight  of  her  fragile  little  form, 
convulsed  with  rage,  had  shrunk  from  the  task  of  subduing 
those  passions  until  long  habit  rendered  them  a  part  of  her 
very  nature.  As  she  grew  up,  the  decencies  of  society  of 
course,  compelled  her  to  check  the  ebullitions  of  a  temper 
which  she  could  not  govern, — but  the  evil  was  concealed,  not 
destroyed,  and  however  refined  and  elegant  her  manners  ap- 
peared, there  was  often  an  angry  spot  upon  her  brow,  and  a 
flashing  light  in  her  eyes,  which  told  of  feelings  very  unlike 
the  gentleness  of  woman.  Those  who  looked  upon  her  in 
after  life,  when  she  exhibited  only  the  immobility  of  the  statue, 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that  in  youth  the  prin- 
cipal charm  of  her  face  was  its  ever  varying  expression.  Pos- 
sessing a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  unrivalled  skill  in  music, 
it  was  delightful  to  watch  her  fine  countenance  when  engaged 
in  intellectual  converse,  or,  when  seated  at  the  piano,  she  gave 
free  scope  to  her  passionate  love  for  music,  and  improvised 
the  most  exquisite  airs  that  ever  thrilled  a  sensitive  heart. 
The  dazzlingly  bright  eye,  the  ever-varying  complexion,  the 
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quick  vibration  of  the  delicately  arched  brows,  the  rapid 
movement  of  the  beautifully  chiseled  lips,  all  combined  to 
form  a  picture  of  that  most  exquisite  of  all  styles  of  beauty, 
the  beauty  of  expression.  But  the  vividness  of  the  changes 
which  passed  over  her  face  was  a  faint  symbol  of  the  violence 
of  her  feelings.  Every  emotion  was  with  her  a  passion;  her 
friendship  was  a  species  of  tyranny  from  which  all  revolted, 
for  she  exacted  all  the  demonstrations  of  the  most  ardent  love; 
her  dislike  was  perfect  hatred,  and  her  love  was  a  passion  so 
deep,  so  violent,  so  almost  turbulent,  that  by  its  own  excess  it' 
destroyed  all  chance  of  reciprocal  affection. 

It  may  be  easily  imagined,  therefore,  that  in  married  life, 
where  so  much  gentleness  and  forbearance  and  subdued  ten- 
derness are  necessary,  Clara  Wilmerton  was  not  destined  to 
find  happiness.  She  loved  her  husband  as  only  such  a  heart 
as  hers  could  love,  while  his  affection  for  her  was  simply  that 
quiet,  tranquil  sort  of  preference  with  which  most  men  enter 
the  conjugal  state,  and  which,  in  after  years,  either  ripens  into 
the  warmest  affection,  or  degenerates  into  total  indifference. 
With  all  the  discriminating  tact  that  belongs  to  woman's  charac- 
ter, it  is  astonishing  to  perceive  how  generally  they  deceive 
themselves  when  they  attempt  to  judge  of  the  feelings  of  a 
husband.  It  is  seldom,  very  seldom  that  a  man  marries  the 
object  of  his  first  affection,  it  is  seldom  that  he  marries  at  all, 
until  after  the  freshness  of  his  feelings,  like  the  impress  upon 
coin,  has  been  worn  off  by  constant  collision  with  his  fellow- 
men;  and  how  can  it-  be  expected  that  he  should  look  upon 
his  wife,  with  the  deep  and  fervent  tenderness  with  which 
she  must  necessarily  regard  him.  The  object  of  her  first  love, 
the  possessor  of  all  her  heart's  long  hoarded  tenderness.  Yet 
rarely  are  those  things  considered,  and  when  a  woman  looks 
for  affection  as  fervent  as  her  own,  and  finds  it  not,  too  often 
does  she  allow  the  wailings  of  discontent  to  be  her  husband's 
only  welcome  to  a  home  which  she  alone  can  brighten.  If 
the  husband  be  a  man  of  principle,  it  depends  entirely  upon 
the  wife  to  awaken  that  tenderness  which  will  shed  over  their 
latter  days  "the  moonlight  of  the  heart;  "  and  if  through  igno- 
rance or  wilfulness,  she  neglect  the  means  of  doing  this,  woe, 
deep  woe,  to  her,  for  the  guilt  no  less  than  the  misery  is 
hers. 

Had  Clara  Wilmerton  allowed  herself  to  be  directed  by  the 
dictates  of  her  clear  judging  mind,  she  would  have  eventually 
been  happy,  but  her  passions  were  too  vehement  to  submit  to 
such  government.     The  thousand  little  diversities  of  character 
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which  render  the  first  years  of  married  life,  always  a  period  of 
probation,  were  to  her  occasions  of  uncontrollable  sorrow  or 
ungovernable  anger.  Compared  with  her  own  strong  affections 
her  husband's  warmest  tenderness  was  cold.  The  fatigues  of 
business,  the  cares  of  wealth,  the  reaction  of  an  over-excited 
spirit,  all  in  turn  occasionally  shadowed  his  brow,  but  she  con- 
sidered not  these  natural  causes  while  she  attributed  the  gloom 
which  she  sometimes  marked  in  his  countenance  to  his  dimin- 
ished regard  for  herself.  This  is  another  error  which  often 
makes  shipwreck  of  a  woman's  peace.  Her  thoughts,  con- 
stantly occupied  by  the  object  of  her  affections,  she  forgets 
that  his  very  situation  in  society  prevents  her  husband  from 
yielding  himself  so  entirely  to  the  influence  of  the  gentler  feelings . 
Love  is  the  whole  business  of  a  woman's  life — the  daughter — 
the  wife — the  mother, — in  all  these  characters  love  is  the  lead- 
ing motive  of  all  her  actions — but  with  man  it  is  very  different; 
— affection,  even  with  its  holiest  attributes,  is  to  him  but  as  an 
interlude  between  the  acts  of  a  busy,  active  life,  and  never  is 
a  <woman  so  miserably  mistaken  as  when  she  believes  herself 
to  be  the  soul  object  of  his  thoughts,  the  sole  cause  of  his 
anxieties.  I  say  miserably  mistaken,  because  it  almost  invari- 
ably leads  to  a  course  of  conduct  which  is  sure  to  produce 
the  most  evil  results. 

It  was  impossible  to  meet  Mrs.  Wilmerton  in  society,  gifted 
as  she  was  beyond  her  sex,  and  not  admire  her — it  was  equal- 
ly impossible  to  know  her  in  private  life,  and  yet  to  love  her. 
Possessing  a  heart  filled  with  kindness,  that  seemed  to  yearn 
with  tenderness  over  every  living  creature,  she  yet  deprived 
herself  of  every  hope  of  being  beloved,  by  that  ungovernable 
temper  which  terrified  her  ordinary  associates,  and  even  re- 
pelled her  dearest  friends.  Mr.  Wilmerton  soon  grew  weary  of 
a  home  where  frowns  awaited  him  more  frequently  than  smiles. 
The  strength  of  his  principles  were  a  sure  defence  against 
vice,  but  unfortunately  the  gay  world  offers  too  many  attrac- 
tive modes  of  dissipating  time  to  him  who  finds  at  his  own 
fireside  that  worst  of  all  fiends — domestic  discord.  Instead 
of  striving  to  win  him  back  by  gentleness — and  when  did  such 
means  ever  fail  of  meeting  their  own  reward? — Clara  met  him 
only  with  bitter  reproaches  and  passionate  tears.  Poets  may 
talk  as  they  will  of  tears  being  a  woman's  strongest  weapons;  she 
may  find  them  so  once  or  twice,  but  let  her  resort  to  them 
frequently  as  a  means  of  resistance,  and  whether  her  opponent 
be  a  lover  or  a  husband  she  will  soon  learn  how  easily  such 
weapons  may  be  foiled.     The  quiet,  half-concealed  tear  of  a 
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gentle,  devoted  woman  may  do  much,  the  passionate  gush  of 
violent  emotion  can  seldom  triumph  more  than  once.  In  a 
little  time  Clara  found  her  husband's  affections  entirely  alien- 
ated from  her.  Restless  and  unhappy,  he  plunged  into  the 
vortex  of  fashionable  life,  with  a  headlong  eagerness  that  spoke 
of  a  mind  ill  at  ease.  At  home,  moody  and  silent,  he  listened 
to  his  wife's  sullen  murmurs  or  vehement  reproaches  with 
equal  indifference. 

Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  last  long  without  some  fear- 
ful result.  It  was  on  the  third  anniversary  of  their  marriage, 
a  day  which,  notwithstanding  their  increasing  unhappiness,  they 
celebrated  with  a  small  party  of  friends,  that  the  evil  reached 
its  climax.  At  the  supper-table  some  slight  difference  of 
opinion  occurred,  and  Clara  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  her 
temper  gave  utterance  to  some  of  those  keen  and  biting  sar- 
casms which  are  the  more  severe  for  being  veiled  in  the  most 
elegant  and  polite  language.  Wilmerton  was  no  match  for 
her  at  such  weapons.  Like  the  heavy  sword  of  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  so  finely  described  in  the  Talisman,  which  could  cut 
through  a  bar  of  iron  at  a  single  stroke,  his  mind  could  master 
any  thing  that  might  be  overcome  by  mere  strength,  while  her 
wit  was  like  the  fine  tempered  scimetar  of  the  Saracen  king, 
which  could  divide  the  yielding  and  pliable  down  cushion, 
even  though  it  offered  no  resistance  to  the  blow.  Stung 
by  her  remarks,  Wilmerton  could  not  forbear  renewing  the 
conversation  after  the  departure  of  the  party.  The  greater 
part  of  the  night  was  consumed  in  violent  altercation,  and  the 
next  evening  saw  him  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  France. 

The  frantic  grief  and  anger  of  the  unhappy  wife  knew  no 
bounds.  Her  very  love  for  him  increased  the  vehemence  of 
her  rage  at  his  desertion  ;  and  when,  week  after  week,  month 
after  month  passed,  and  no  letter,  no  evidence  of  remembered 
regard  reached  her,  maddened  by  her  furious  passions  she  ap- 
plied to  the  courts  of  law  for  a  divorce.  Many  a  secret  mis- 
giving crossed  her  heart  during  the  process  of  her  suit.  Many 
a  remorseful  throb  swelled  her  bosom  when  she  thought  of  the 
still  idolized  husband  whom  she  was  now  casting  from  her 
forever  ;  but  mistaken  pride  and  indignation  steeled  her  against 
the  suggestions  of  her  better  feelings.  "  He  shall  not  return,  " 
said  she  to  herself,  "  he  shall  not,  when  wearied  with  the  fol- 
lies of  the  world,  return  to  his  deserted  wife  and  find  her 
tamely  submitting  to  be  recalled  whenever  he  may  condescend 
to  claim  her  duty." 

The  divorce  was  obtained.     By  means  of  the  mercantile 
vol.  vi.         5 
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house  with  which  he  had  been  connected,  she  sent  him  a 
properly  executed  copy  of  the  paper,  but  without  adding  a  sin- 
gle word   either  of  explanation  or  reproach.     Yet  she  had 
almost  unconsciously  cherished  a  hope  that  the   paper   would 
be  returned,  or  at  least  that  her  husband  would  write  to  remon- 
strate against  her  rashness.     How  dreadfully  was  she  deceived, 
when,  in  less  than  a  year  after  the  deed  had  been  transmitted  to 
him,  she  learned  that  he  was  the  husband  of  another.     Goaded 
by  disappointment  and  sorrow,  Wilmerton  had  at  first  plunged 
into  all  the  follies  of  Paris,  but  the  thorn  was  in  his  side,  and 
every  attempt  to  extricate  only  urged  it  deeper  into  the  wound. 
Among  the  many  fascinating  women  whom  he  constantly  met, 
was  one  who  had  first  attracted  him  by  the  extreme  gentleness 
of  her  manners,  and  a  face  that,,  like  the  sunshine  in  spring, 
seemed  to  brighten  every  thing  it  looked  upon.     During  their 
early  acquaintance,  a  number  of  those  trivial  circumstances  oc- 
curred which  give  so  deep  an  insight  into  individual  character, 
and  Wilmerton  was  charmed  by  the   unruffled  serenity  of  her 
temper.     Perhaps  the  contrast  which  her  sweet  and  cheerful 
temper  afforded  to  that  which  had  so  long  harrassed  him  by 
its  turbulence,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the   charms  which 
Wilmerton  found  in  her  society,  and,  before  he  was   aware  of 
it  himself,  he  was  unconsciously  betrayed  into  those  attentions 
which,  as  a  married  man,  he  never  ought  to  have  proffered. 
To  add  to  his  remorse  he  discovered  that  the  young  and  art- 
less French  girl  had  learned  to   love  him   with  the  tenderest 
affection.     As  a  man  of  principle  he  shuddered  at  the  apparent 
dishonor  of  his  conduct,  as  a  man  of  feeling  he   trembled   at 
the  misery  which  he  had  unconsciously  inflicted.    In  the  midst 
of  his  perplexity,  while  suffering  the  keenest  pangs  for  his  un- 
guardedness,  he  received  the  deed  of  divorce.     This   severed 
forever  the  tie  that  united  him  to  his  unhappy  wife,  and  when 
he  considered  the  manner  in  which   she   had   conducted    the 
process  for  divorce — when  he  recollected  the  bitterness  of  her 
resentment,  and  the  violence  of  her  temper,  he  felt  that  no  for- 
bearance was  due  from  him.     One  course  alone   seemed  left 
him  to  pursue.     Clara  had  voluntarily  burst  the  bonds   which 
united  them,  and  he  was  now  at   liberty  to  repair  the  injury 
which  he  had  unconsciously  inflicted  on  the   young   French 
girl.     Whatever  were  his  feelings   he   concealed  them  within 
his  own  bosom,  and  the  fair  Adele  became  his  wife.     A  fear- 
ful shuddering  shook  his  frame,  and  his  cheek  was  ghastly  pale 
as  he  stood  before  the  altar  with  his   second  bride,  but   she 
marked  it  not,  and  with  the  strength  of  a  well-tried  spirit  he 
mastered  his  emotion. 
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Clara  knew  nothing  of  the  particulars  of  the  marriage,  and 
if  she  had  they  would  have  afforded  her  no  consolation.  One 
only  thought  was  present  with  her — she  had  cast  from  her  a 
precious  treasure,  and  that  treasure  now  graced  the  cabinet  of 
another.  The  anguish  was  more  than  she  could  bear.  Her 
spirit  wrestled  in  vain  with  this  more  than  mortal  agony  until 
reason  perished  in  her  citadel,  and  the  unfortunate  Clara  became 
a  raving  maniac. 

For  five  years  she  lingered  in  the  loneliness  of  a  maniac's 
cell.  At  one  time  quiet  and  melancholy  in  her  madness,  but 
at  others  raging  like  a  tigress  robbed  of  her  whelps.  Sickness 
fell  upon  her  at  length  and  reduced  her  to  the  very  brink  of 
the  grave,  but  as  her  body  gradually  decayed,  her  mind  seem- 
ed to  return,  and  before  the  crisis  of  her  disease  was  past,  her 
eyes  again  shone  with  the  light  of  intellect.  She  recovered, 
but  when  she  arose  from  her  bed  of  sickness,  they  who  had 
looked  upon  her  in  her  day  of  happiness,  nay,  even  they  who 
had  watched  her  in  her  hours  of  madness  and  disease,  gazed 
upon  her  with  awe  and  wonder.  Every  trace  of  the  violent  tem- 
perament and  passionate  feelings  had  vanished.  Her  face  was 
such  as  I  have  before  described  it,  pale,  cold,  statue-like,  and 
never  from  that  hour  was  the  slightest  shadow  of  emotion  seen 
to  cross  that  marble  countenance.  One  more  scene  in  her 
life  remains  to  be  recorded,  and  I  have  done.  She  had  quit- 
ted her  native  city  and  taken  up  her  abode  in  Baltimore,  where 
her  elegant  manners  and  skill  in  music  rendered  her  the  de- 
light of  all  the  fashionable  circles.  It  happened  one  night, 
that  at  a  splendid  party,  given  by  one  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed women  of  our  country,  Mrs.  Wilmerton  had  been  frequent- 
ly called  upon  to  play  and  sing,  until  wearied  with  constant 
importunities  she  retreated  from  the  crowd  and  entered  a 
small,  side  room,  which  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  retiring  room 
or  boudoir.  A  few  select  friends  followed  her,  and  after  re* 
peated  entreaties  from  her  companions,  Mrs.  Wilmerton  seat- 
ed herself  beside  a  harp  and  commenced  a  beautiful  and  plain- 
tive voluntary.  "  I  will  sing  one  song"  said  she,  "but  do 
not  ask  me  for  another.  This  is  the  anniversary  of  one  of  the 
most  unhappy  days  in  my  life,  and  but  for  the  promise  extort- 
ed from  me  by  Mrs.  — — ,  I  would  not  have  intruded  my  mood- 
iness among  so  gay  an  assemblage."  It  was  the  first  time 
that  any  of  her  companion's  had  ever  heard  her  allude  to  her 
own  history,  and  they  listened  in  breathless  silence  as  she  sung 
to  a  mild  and  melancholy  air  the  following  words: 
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I  have  no  heart — I  know  not  where 

The  wild  and  restless  thing  has  fled, 
It  lives  not  in  a  mortal  breast, 

Nor  is  it  with  the  dead. 

I  have  no  heart — love,  hope  or  joy 

Stir  not  the  current  of  my  life, 
Nor  know  I  aught  of  rapture's  thrill, 

Or  passion's  fearful  strife. 

I  have  no  heart — too  early  chilled 

It  slumbers,  ne'er  to  wake  again  ; 
E'en  as  the  frozen  traveller  sleeps 

Through  all  life's  parting  pain. 

I  have  no  heart — no  power  can  rouse 

My  spirit  from  its  heavy  trance  ; 
Alike  to  me  are  love's  sweet  tones, 

And  hatred's  withering  glance. 

I  have  no  heart — nor  would  I  call 

The  restless  thing  to  life  once  more, 
E'en  if  a  wish  gopld  gain  me  all 

I  dreamed  in  days  of  yore. 

The  song  ceased,  and  Mrs.  Wilmerton,  pushing  the  harp  from 
her,  rose  as  if  to  retire.  What  was  it  that  riveted  her  to  the 
spot  where  she  stood  ?  Immediately  before  her,  in  the  door- 
way, stood  the  long  absent  husband,  and,  leaning  on  his  arm,  the 
delicate  little  creature  who  was  now  his  wife.  Ten  years 
had  passed  since  Clara  had  gazed  upon  those  features,  but  she 
knew  them  at  a  glance.  No  glow  was  upon  her  cheek,  no 
tremulousness  in  her  step,  but  the  blue  veins  upon  her  marble 
brow  were  swollen  and  darkened  with  suppressed  emotion  as 
she  glided  by  and  left  the  room.  Business  had  compelled 
Wilmerton  to  visit  America,  and,  little  dreaming  of  finding  his 
wife  in  that  part  of  the  country,  he  had  accepted  an  invitation 

to  Mrs. 's  party.     The   attraction  of  sweet  sounds  had 

drawn  him  to  the  boudoir,  and  he  had  listened  with  deep  in- 
terest to  the  song,  totally  unconscious  of  his  connexion  with 
the  songstress,  until  she  turned  and  presented  to  his  gaze  the 
altered  features  of  his  deserted  Clara.  Whatever  Clara  may 
have  felt,  no  change  was  perceptible  in  her  manner.  The 
husband  and  wife  never  met  again.  Wilmerton  returned  to 
France  and  died  a  few  years  after,  while  Clara  lived  till 
time  had  woven  many  a  silver  thread  amid  her  raven  tresses, 
a  melancholy  example  of  the  leafless  desert  of  the  mind. 

Emma  C.  Emeury. 
Brooklyn,  L.  I. 
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THE    FUTURE. 

A  Poem — written  for  the  exhibition  at  the  Chauncey  Hall  School,  Dec.  31, 1832. 

By  Mrs.  Hale. 

Men  live  to-morrow. — 'Tis  with  all  the  same, 

The  student's  honors,  and  the  hero's  fame, 

The  proud  man's  triumph,  and  the  poor  man's  wealth, 

The  spendthrift's  pleasure,  and  the  sick  man's  health, 

The  patriot's  recompense,  the  artist's  praise, 

The  prophet's  vision,  and  the  poet's  bays, 

All  are  to  come. — Few  ever  boast  to  day, 

But  in  the  Future's  dream  each  bears  the  palm  away. 

While  manhood's  eagle  gaze  is  onward  cast, 

Expect  not  youth  will  ponder  o'er  the  past. 

Hope's  star  is  fairest  rising  first  to  view; 

Life's  draught  is  sweetest  when  the  cup  is  new; 

To  us  how  sweet  the  draught,  how  fair  the  star, 

See,  o'er  the  steeps  of  time  it  shines  afar — 

The  world  looks  dazzling  in  the  flood  of  light, 

Why  should  we  fear  to  stray  when  every  path  seems  bright ! 

They  tell  us  gathering  clouds  will  dim  the  day; 
They  talk  of  thorns  and  quicksands  on  life's  way; 
They  say  that  hope's  bright  star  may  cease  to  shine — 
— Well,  barren  hills  conceal  the  richest  mine; 
On,  on! — the  future  has  some  prize  in  store, 
Experience  we  shall  gain  if  nothing  more; 
And  there's  a  charm  in  knowledge,  best  when  bought 
By  vigorous  toil  of  frame,  and  earnest  search  of  thought. 

Our  fathers,  on  the  future's  distant  page, 
Beheld  the  blessings  of  this  prosperous  age  ; 
In  Hope's  firm  faith  they  labored,  lived,  and  died  : — 
And  be  the  future's  hope  our  loftiest  pride, 
And  this  the  theme  that  each  young  bosom  fires, 
To  make  that  future  worthy  of  our  sires  : — 
There  may  be  days  of  darkness,  doubt,  and  care, 
But  ne'er  let  son  of  thine,  America,  despair  ! 
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THE     GOOD     DINNER. 

"Be  particular  that  the  dinner  is  in  the  very  best  style,  Ruth; 
and  see,  yourself,  that  the  duck's  feet  are  crimped.  I  would 
not,  for  the  universe,  that  should  be  forgotten  to  day.  The  feet 
are  Mr.  B's  tit  bit  "  said  Mrs.  B.  to  her  house-keeper. 

Now  it  seemed  very  kind  in  the  lady  to  think  so  much  of 
pleasing  her  husband. 

"Mrs.    B.  is  intending  to  have  some  new  finery  I  guess," 
said  Ruth  to  the  help  as  soon  as  the  lady  left  the  kitchen. 

Domestics  soon  learn  the  policy  of  the  people  with  whom 
they  live;  and  their  respect  is  secured,  or  their  ridicule  incurred, 
by  the  motives  rather  than  the  results  of  the  family  management. 
The  truth  was,  Mrs.  B.  had  been  invited  to  a  select  party 
of  fashionables,  she  wished  to  outshine  all  the  ladies;  and  a 
new  dress,  and  a  new  set  of  pearl  ornaments  were  to  be  the 
price  of  the  dinner  in  general,  and  the  ducks'  feet  in  particular. 

Mr.  B.  was  a  great  man  on  change,  for  he  was  reputed  rich. 
He  was  envied  for  the  means  of  felicity  he  enjoyed  at  home. 
Surrounded  as  he  was  by  all  the  etceteras  of  comfort  which  a 
bachelor  might  require  to  make  him  happy,  Mr.  B.  likewise 
enjoyed  the  crowing  bliss  of  a  handsome  wife,  who  devoted 
herself  to  the  dressing  of  her  own  pretty  person,  and  her 
husband's  dinners,  both  in  the  very  best  style. 

This  style  she  thought  was  the  most  important  thing  on  earth. 
She  had  a  nurse  for  the  infant,  a  nursery  maid  for  the  small  chil- 
dren, a  governess  for  the  eldest  daughter,  and  the  son  was  placed 
at  a  famous  seminary  for  boys,  where  every  thing  necessary 
to  perfect  a  young  gentleman,  was  taught.  What  had  a  fashion- 
able mother  to  do  with  the  education  of  her  children,  except  to 
provide  fashionable  teachers?  It  was  for  the  poor  and  the 
plebeian  to  spend  their  time  in  the  nursery.  Were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  B.  happy?  You  shall  judge.  The  sumptuous  din- 
ner is  on  the  table,  diffusing  through  the  luxurious  apartment 
its  savory  odor. 

"  You  are  five  minutes  too  late  with  your  dinner,  my  dear," 
said  Mr.  B. 

"  I  know  it,  my  love,  but  the  cook  is  always  so  slow." 

"I  wish  you  would  send  her  away,  then,  and  get  one  who 
will  do  things  in  season." 

"  She  does  her  work  very  well,  my  love." 

"  Sometimes  too  well, — my  dear,  this  beef  is  roasted  to  rags." 

"  Now,  I  dont  think  so,  my  love,  but  pray  try  the  ducks." 

"Umph." 
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A  long  pause  on  both  sides  succeeded  this  emphatic  umph. 
Mr.  B.  was  occupied  in  tasting  (for  appetite  to  eat  he  had  not) 
the  various  dishes.  It  was  an  anxious  period  to  Mrs.  B.  She 
watched  her  husband's  countenance  as  he  scrutinized  the  duck's 
feet.  They  were  crimped  beautifully — but  "the  full  soul 
loathes  the  honey  comb."  Mr.  B.  had  not  digested  his  late 
supper  the  evening  before,  or  his  rich  toast  and  mutton  chop 
of  the  morning  meal,  or  his  twelve  o'clock  luncheon.  He  felt 
the  desire  to  eat,  but  alas!  the  oppression  of  his  stomach  seemed 
like  the  weight  of  an  incubus,  and  took  from  him  all  power  of 
gratifying  his  propensity.  He  sullenly  turned  from  the  ducks' 
feet  without  a  single  compliment  to  his  wife.  Tears  swelled  in 
her  eyes — not  that  her  husband  had  lost  his  appetite,  but  that 
she  should  lose  her  pearls. 

Mr.  B.  considered  his  wife  and  children  as  persons  he  was 
bound  to  provide  for.  Mrs.  B  thought  of  her  husband  as  one 
to  whom  she  must  apply  for  money,  and  for  whom  she  must 
arrange  her  table — neither  of  them  had  ever  purposed  to  make 
their  home  the  place  of  happiness  and  improvement  for  them- 
selves and  children.  There  was  no  companionship  in  their 
pursuits.  He  disliked  large  parties,  as  men  of  sense  and 
business  usually  do.  She  delighted  in  large  parties,  because 
she  had  no  other  business  to  pursue.  She  had  the  sagacity  to 
discover  that  his  consent  to  the  expense  and  parade  of  a  party 
was  more  easy  to  win  feasting  than  fasting.  Like  the  Boa 
when  gorged,  he  could  be  managed.  So  she  graduated  her 
cuisine  to  the  degree  she  intended  to  operate  on  his  patience 
and  purse,  and  she  usually  succeeded.  This  triumph  had  been 
bought  only  at  the  expense  of  her  husband's  health;  but  as 
that  suffered,  she  had  found  to  her  sorrow,  her  influence  de- 
cayed, and  the  black  melancholy,  which  a  disordered  digestion 
so  often   fosters,   caused  him  to  be  irrascible,  tyranical  even. 

We  never  do  wrong,  never  violate  nature's  laws  without  pay- 
ing the  penalty. 

The  first  sin  was  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  eating  that 
which  seemed  good;  and  woman  gained  her  first  victory  over 
the  reason  of  man  by  tempting  his  appetite.  This  reason  has 
never  been  unclouded  since,  and  never  will  be  till  she  learns 
to  awaken  some  higher  and  nobler  feeling,  than  the  indulgence 
of  appetite  in  him  as  the  medium  of  companionship  with  herself. 

Jllimentiveness  is  the  lowest  animal  propensity,  as  any  person 
may  see,  who  turns  to  the  plate.  Is  it  becoming  to  allow  our 
human  powers  and  noble  reflective  faculties  to  be  led  captive 
by  an  appetite  we  possess  in  common  with  the  dullest  brute  and 
the  meanest  reptile? 

The  prevalence  of  intemperance  in  eating  is  more  the  fault 
of  woman  than  man.  She  is  the  guardian  of  home,  she  can 
regulate  the  habits  of  her  household;  she  can  form  the  habits 
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of  her  children.  She  does  form  them.  And  when  we  see 
such  charges  as  the  following  brought  against  our  countrymen, 
and  feel  that  they  are  true,  we  cannot  exonerate  our  own  sex 
from  the  reproach  of  fostering  intemperance.  It  is  from  the 
pen  of  Dr.  Caldwell. 

"  For  every  reeling  drunkard  that  disgraces  our  country,  there 
may  be  found  a  hundred  gluttons — persons,  I  mean,  who  eat  to 
excess,  and  suffer  by  the  practice.  It  is  not  contended  that  all 
gourmands  ruin  themselves  as  soon,  as  certainly,  and  as  utterly 
as  all  sots  do.  But  it  is  believed  that  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
former  in  number,  more  than  counterbalances  the  superiority  of 
the  latter  in  faultiness,  and  throws  the  preponderance  of  mischief 
into  the  scale  of  gluttony.  How  can  the  case  be  otherwise  ?  while 
children  and  youth  are  admonished  against  drinking  too  much, 
and  warned  of  its  immorality  and  destructive  effects,  they  are 
regularly  taught,  (by  their  mothers  and  nurses!)  and  often  hired 
to  over-eat  themselves,  from  their  birth.  Do  you  ask  me  for 
evidence?  Go  to  our  dining-rooms,  nurseries,  fruit  shops,  con- 
fectionaries,  and  pleasure-gardens — go  even  to  sick  rooms,  and 
you  will  find  it  in  abundance." 

A  large  party  (were  not  the  term  inelegant,  I  might  call  it  a 
crowd,)  meet  by  invitation,  with  buoyant  spirits,  and  in  their 
best  attire.  The  entire  magazine  of  cookery  and  confectionary 
is  opened  to  tempt  them.  And  the  temptation  succeeds.  The 
amount  and  multifariousness  of  palling  and  indigestible  matter 
passed  into  the  stomach,  mingled  with  lemonade,  wine  and 
liquors,  is  frightful.  The  digestive  organs  of  the  ostrich  alone 
could  master  it,  or  turn  it  to  wholesome  nourishment.  The 
human  organs  are  unequal  to  the  task.  This  eating  for  amuse- 
ment and  fashion's  sake  is  often  productive  of  danger,  always 
of  suffering — and  this  fashion  is  woman's  work. 
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You  may  clear  grease  spots  from  cloth  of  any  color,  by  the  following 
method.  Rub  the  spots  lightly  with  warm  gall ;  rinse  it  off  in  cold 
water ;  dry  by  the  fire  :  then  take  damp  sand,  such  as  they  sell  at  oil 
shops,  and  strew  it  over  the  garment  to  be  cleaned,  beat  the  sand  into 
the  cloth  with  your  brush — let  it  lie  a  few  minutes,  then  brush  it  out 
with  a  hard  brush,  and  it  will  bring  out  all  the  filth. 
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Philosophical   Catechism   of    the    Natural   Laws   of   Man.      By 
Gaspar  Spurzheim.     Boston:  Marsh,  Capen  &  Lyon. 

Here  are  contained  the  principles  on  which  the  late  Dr.  Spurzheim  based  his 
system  of  phrenology  and  ethical  philosophy.  And  when  the  worth  of  a  book  is 
rated  by  the  truths  it  teaches,  and  the  importance  of  those  truths  to  the  improve- 
ment and  happiness  of  man,  this  little  book  will  be,  in  a  christian  community,  placed 
next  to  the  sacred  volume.  We  can  give  only  a  few  sentences,  but  they  are  golden 
ones. 

OF    CHRISTIANITY. 

Phrenology  being  true,  can  it  be  in  opposition  to  pure  Christianity? 

This  is  impossible,  as  no  truth  either  physical  or  moral  can  be  in  opposition  to 
any  other.  Christianity  and  Phrenology,  when  well  understood,  will  give  mutual 
assistance  to  each  other. 

Is  the  phrenologist  entitled  to  speak  of  Christianity,  and  if  so,  how  far? 

The  phrenologist  has  the  right  to  examine  whether  Christianity  is  adapted  to  the 
innate  dispositions  of  man,  and  he  is  delighted  in  seeing  it  in  perfect  harmony  with 
the  human  nature.  But  he  is  confined  to  the  examen  of  the  christian  doctrine  in 
itself  and  its  superiority  without  being  able  to  decide  about  the  nature  of  the  Re- 
vealer;  he  can  speak  only  from  actual  observations  and  inductions. 

Which  is  most  important,  the  vegetative,  intellectual  or  moral  laios? 
The  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  moral  laws.     Jesus  says,  that  his  followers 
are  to  shine  before  men,  by  the  light  of  their  good  works.     (Matt,  v.)     He  placed 
morality  s©  far  above  everything  else,  that  some  have  imagined  his  aim  to  have  been 
the  annihilation  of  the  physical  and  intellectual  laws  of  man. 

What  is  the  decision  of  good  sense  in  this  particular? 

It  recognises  the  moral  laws  as  superior  to  the  others ;  assigns  them  the  direction 
of  all  our  actions;  introduces  harmony  among  the  functions  that  respectively  con- 
stitute the  moral,  the  intellectual,  and  the  vegetative  laws  of  man,  and  it  declares 
that  nothing  which  God  has  created  is  ever  to  be  neglected,  much  less  to  be  anni- 
hilated. 

Js  belief,  or  avowal  of  belief,  in  the  mission  of  Jesus,  sufficient  to  constitute 
a  Christian? 

To  be  a  Christian,  it  is  not  enough  to  recognise  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Redeemer  of  Man  and  the  interpreter  of  the  will  of  his  heavenly  Father,  or  even  to 
be  conversant  with  his  commandments ;  it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  act  upon  the 
precepts  he  taught.  '  He  that  hath  my  commandments,  and  keepeth  them,  he  it  is 
that  loveth  me.' 

Is  the  formation  of  a  Christian  society  possible? 

Not  among  men  as  they  are  at  present  constitute'd.  The  law  of  neighborly  love 
is  sublime,  and  will  remain  true  to  eternity;  but  it  is  not  as  yet  given  to  man  to 
adhere  to  its  injunctions.     To  do  this,  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  universal 
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law  of  Christianity,  Do  the  will  of  God,  in  all  its  details,  is  indispensable;  above 
all,  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent  must  be  enforced,  in  order  to  prepare  mankind 
for  the  reception  of  the  Christian  doctrine  in  its  purity.  Without  this  course,  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  never  remain  among  mankind. 

EDUCATION    OF    THE    BLIND. 

Address  of  the  Trustees  of  the  New-England  Institution,  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind,  to  the  Public.     Carter,  Hendee  Sf  Co. 

It  is  about  five  months  since  a  school  for  the  blind  was  commenced  in  Boston, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe. 

The  plan  was  a  novel  one  here,  and  utility  in  our  benevolent  schemes  is  required 
by  the  public;  so  the  Trustees  resolved  to  test  their  system  before  soliciting  the  at- 
tention and  aid  of  the  community  on  behalf  of  the  school. 

This  address  contains  the  result  of  the  experiment,  and  communicates  a  fund  of 
information  respecting  the  condition  and  wants  of  the  blind,  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  proposed  to  instruct  them,  and  the  benefits  anticipated  from  the  measure.  The 
prudential  reasons  are  thus  strongly  stated,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  there 
are  more  than  eight  thousand  blind  persons  in  these  United  States,  it  will  be  con- 
ceded, by  all  economists  at  least,  that  it  is  of  importance  the  blind  should  be  quali- 
fied to  do  something  for  their  own  support. 

"  It  is  to  take  from  society  so  many  dead  weights  that  it  is  proposed  to  educate 
the  blind,  and  enable  them  to  get  their  own  livelihood :  and  society  ought  to  con- 
sider any  capital  so  invested  as  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  its  charitable 
debts  as  a  provision  for  preventing  the  blind  from  becoming  taxes  to  the  commu- 
nity. In  proof  of  this,  the  Trustees  would  try  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to 
the  different  kinds  of  work  which  are  performed  by  the  blind  in  the  different  insti- 
tutions of  Europe ;  some  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  infant  institution  under  their 
direction. 

That  a  blind  man  may  become  a  first-rate  professor  of  Music,  frequent  example 
has  taught  every  one;  it  remains,  however,  for  many  to  be  convinced,  that  a  blind 
man  may  become  a  good  teacher  of  mathematics,  the  languages,  and  almost  any 
science  ;  that  he  may  gain  a  decent  livelihood  by  the  labor  of  his  hands  in  the  fab- 
rication of  baskets,  mats,  mattresses,  twine,  &c.  To  do  these  things,  he  needs  only 
an  apprenticeship  in  an  establishment  devoted  to  that  purpose,  and  pursuing  a  pecu- 
liar plan  of  education  adapted  to  his  wants;  and  it  is  in  aid  of  their  efforts  to  es- 
tablish such  an  institution,  that  the  Trustees  call  upon  their  fellow-citizens  for  en- 
couragement and  support." 

However,  it  is  not  the  saving  part  of  the  plan  which  we  most  admire.  We  think 
there  should  be  a  higher  standard  of  good  works  among  christians  than  utility.  It 
is  the  increase  of  human  happiness  in  the  awakened  perceptions  and  active  habits, 
which  instruction  gives  to  the  blind,  the  power  of  exerting  and  feeling,  which  should 
appeal  to  every  benevolent  heart.  Dr.  Howe  has  drawn  a  picture  which  surely  does 
not  need  to  be  set  in  a  frame  of  gold  to  have  its  loveliness  admired. 

"There  can  be  no  more  delightful  spectacle  than  is  presented  by  these  establish- 
ments, where  you  may  see  a  hundred  young  blind  persons,  changed  from  listless,  in- 
active, helpless,  beings, — into  intelligent,  active,  and  happy  ones;  they  run  about, 
and  pursue  their  different  kinds  of  work  with  eager  industry  and  surprising  success: 
when  engaged  in  intellectual  pursuits,  the  awakened  mind  is  painted  in  their  intel- 
ligent countenances;  and  when  the  whole  unite  in  sacred  music,  there  is  a  display 
of  deep-felt  interest,  of  fervid  zeal,  and  animative  enthusiasm  which  I  have  never 
seen  equalled." 

The  school  of  Dr.  Howe  is  small  at  present,  because  the  funds  would  not  admit 
of  commencing  on  a  large  scale,  but  any  one  who  visits  the  Institution  will  be  con- 
vinced that  the  picture  he  has  drawn  may  be  realized  here.  We  saw  at  his  school 
two  little  girls,  sisters,  of  the  ages  of  eight  and  six,  who  had  been  under  his  care 
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about  three  months.  In  that  time  they  had  learned  to  read  correctly  in  the  books 
prepared  for  the  blind,  and  could  perform  sums  in  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  and 
their  knowledge  of  geography  was  wonderful.  The  eldest  ran  her  fingers  over  the 
map  of  North  America,  bounding  the  States,  and  tracing  the  courses  of  the  rivers, 
naming  both  these  and  the  site  of  the  principal  cities  and  places  with  a  readiness 
which  a  child  who  enjoys  its  sight  scarcely  ever  attains.  All  this  knowledge  had 
been  gained  in  the  short  space  of  three  months  !  We  should  call  a  seeing  child,  who 
had  learned  as  much  in  the  same  space  of  time  a  prodigy. 

It  was  to  us  a  new  and  indescribable  pleasure  to  witness  the  delight  manifested 
by  these  dear  little  girls  in  their  recitations.  The  light  of  mind  was  beaming  on 
the  sightless  eyeball,  and  the  joy  of  the  living  spirit,  while  feeling  its  chains  of  dark- 
ness relax,  gave  us  a  new  assurance  of  its  own  immortality. 

The  proficiency  of  the  blind  in  music  has  always  been  noted.  The  pupils  of  Dr. 
Howe  play  and  sing  with  an  air  of  perfect  enjoyment.  We  never  before  realized 
what  a  blessed  gift  the  faculty  of  music  was.  It  struck  us  as  the  power  which  com- 
municated to  these  blind  children  a  sense  of  the  beauty  of  colors  and  the  brilliancy 
of  light;  through  its  medium  they  could  see  the  blue  sky,  and  the  green  earth,  and 
the  bright  waters — and  there  was  no  shade  over  the  eye  of  imagination  when  thus 
opened  by  the  sweet  touch  of  music. 

But  we  must  go  down  to  the  work-shop  and  see  the  utility  of  the  school.  The 
shop  is  in  the  cellar,  and  there,  in  the  dark,  the  weavers  of  mats  were  employed. 
They  seemed  happy  and  quite  proud  to  exhibit  their  work,  and  particular  to  point 
out  the  mats  which  were  of  different  colors. 

"How  do  you  distinguish  the  red!  "  we  inquired. 

"Oh  it  feels  finer,"  said  the  blind  youth,  rubbing  the  material  between  his  fingers. 

We  came  away  fully  impressed  with  the  importance  of  educating  the  blind — and 
we  hope  the  ladies  of  Boston  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  now  offered 
them  of  visiting  this  interesting  Institution.  Thursday  afternoons,  from  three  to 
five,  is  the  time  to  call. 

Demerara,  a  Tale.  pp.  198. — Ella  of  Garveloch,  a  Tale. 

These  are  nos.  IV.  and  V.  of  the  series  "  Illustration  of  Political  Economy,"  by 
Harriet  Martineau.  We  have  heretofore  expressed  our  favorable  opinion  of  the 
plan  of  the  work,  and  of  the  preceding  numbers.  Seldom  do  we  meet  with  a  wri- 
ter so  natural  and  vivid  in  descriptions  of  character,  so  successful  in  giving  interest 
to  the  story,  and  at  the  same  time  making  useful  information  the  paramount  pur- 
pose of  her  labors,  as  this  lady.  A  reader  must  be  very  fastidious  that  is  not  grati- 
fied by  these  tales,  and  very  wise,  who  is  not  instructed  by  them. 

Published  by  Leonard  C.  Bowles,  Boston. 

Note.  We  have  a  number  of  Literary  Notices  prepared,  which  could 
not  be  inserted  this  month. 
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Carey  fy  Hart :  Philadelphia. 

Domestic  French  Cookery,  chiefly  translated  from  Sulpice  Bance.  By  Miss 
Leslie. 

F.  J.  Huntingdon :  Hartford,  (Con.) 

A  Poem  on  the  Meditation  of  nature.     By  Park  Benjamin. 

L.  C.  Boivles :  Boston. 

Woman  in  her  Social  and  Domestic  character.  By  Mrs.  Sandford.  From  the 
London  Edition. 

Stories  about  Boston  and  its  neighborhood.     By  Robin  Carver.     With  plates. 

Little  Songs  for  little  Boys  and  Girls.  By  the  author  of  the  "  Well  Spent 
Hour."     &c. 

Weal  and  Woe  in  Garveloch.     A  Tale.     By  Harriet  Martineau. 

Allen  fy  Ticknor :  Boston. 

Casper  Hauser.  An  account  of  an  individual  kept  in  a  dungeon,  separated  from 
all  communication  with  the  World,  from  early  childhood  to  about  the  age  of  seven- 
teen.    Translated  from  the  German. 

Lilly,  Wait,  Colman  fy  Holden :  Boston. 

The  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.     Vol.  xvi.  part  I.  and  II. 

Juvenile  Poems  for  Young  Children.     By  William  Wordsworth. 

Carter,  Hendee  fy  Co  :  Boston. 

Childs  own  Book  of  Tales  about  Dogs. 

The  Little  Reader.     With  engravings. 

The  Ladder  to  Learning.     Seventy-five  wood  engravings.     Mrs.  Trimmer. 

Grandmammas'  Book  of  Rhymes  for  the  Nursery. 

Marsh,  Capen  fy  Lyon :  Boston. 

A  View  of  the  Elementary  principles  of  Education  founded  on  the  Study  of  the 
Nature  of  Man.     By  Gaspar  Spurzheim. 

Funeral  Oration :  delivered  before  the  citizens  of  Boston,  at  the  Burial  of  Gas- 
par  Spurzheim,  M.  D.  of  the  Universities  of  Vienna  and  Paris.  By  Charles 
Follen. 

Phrenology,  or  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mental  Phenomena,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  Vol. 
I.    Physiological  Part,  Vol.  II.     Philosophical  Part — with  plates. 


TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

"  Lachun  "  is  received,  and  will  appear  in  due  time. 

"  A  Sketch — "  G.  in  our  next. 

"  The  Year"  came,  we  regret  to  say,  too  late  for  this  number.  Articles  intended 
for  insertion  in  any  particular  number  should  be  sent  us  as  early  as  the  twentieth  of 
the  preceding  month.  Our  correspondents  will  do  us  a  great  favor  by  attending  to 
this  hint. 

"  Phrenology"  is  well  written,  but  if  it  could  be  somewhat  abridged  it  would 
be  better  for  our  purpose.  Short  articles,  and  stories  illustrating  the  practice  of 
Phrenological  principles  will  be  more  effective  in  promoting  the  cause  than  long 
essays. 

We  thank  our  poetical  correspondents  for  their  liberal  favors.  "  Cora,"  "  Wel- 
ford — "  "  Y.  H."  "  Cecil "  "  J.  E.  L."  and  several  others  will  be  remembered. 
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2  As  Love  in  the  garden  of  Venus  one  day, 
Was  sporting  where  he  was  forbidden  to  play ; 

He  fear'd  that  some  sylph  might  his  mischief  disclose, 
So  he  slily  conceal'd  himself  under  a  rose. 
Fal  lal  la,  &c. 

3  When  the  likeness  is  found  to  thy  breath  and  thy  lips, 
Where  honey  the  sweetest  the  summer  bee  sips ; 
Where  Love  timid  Love  found  the  safest  repose : 
There  our  secret  will  keep  dearest  under  the  rose. 
Fal  lal  la,  &c. 
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Vol.  VI.  FEBRUARY.  No.  2. 


THE    SWEDISH    GIRL. 

"  Previous  to  the  departure  of  Baron  De  Stael  from  Sweden,  he  was  enamored 
of  his  second  cousin,  a  beautiful  young  girl,  whom  he  had  promised  to  marry,  but 
after  the  offers  received  by  him  from  the  Necker  family,  he  wrote  to  inform  her  of 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  that  his  union  with  a  lady 
whom  he  did  not  love,  would  be  the  means  of  raising  his  family  from  poverty  and 
obscurity.  His  cousin,  without  any  other  answer  returned  him  his  marriage 
promise  stained  with  her  tears,  and  in  seven  weeks  she  was  a  corpse." 

"  Even  to  pause  on  such  a  thought! 

How  could  it  cross  his  mind! 
Vain  honors  traffick'd  for  and  bought 

With  happiness  resigned! 
And  love  like  mine  cast  meekly  by, 

At  cold  ambition's  call! — 
My  heart,  be  calm! — why  should  I  sigh! 

Tears,  tears,  why  will  ye  fall'? 
The  Swedish  girl  should  scorn  to  stand 
'  Tween  him  and  his  adopted  land. 

"  Ay,  take  thy  bride,  the  gifted  one, 

And  glory  in  her  fame! 
And  when,  pervading  like  the  sun, 
Her  genius  lights  thy  name, 
VOL.    VI.  7 
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Forget  amid  its  dazzling  rays 
How  dim  thine  own  appears ; 

Nor  think  upon  the  heartfelt  praise 
Was  thine  in  former  years, 

When  mingling  love,  and  hope,  and  pride, 

With  her  now  coldly  thrown  aside. 


"  Ay,  wed  another — wed  the  great! 

Gain  wealth,  but  with  it  care! 
Soon  shalt  thou  feel  its  galling  weight, 

And  mourn  each  glittering  snare 
That  wiled  thee  from  thy  plighted  vow, 

From  first  and  unfeigned  love; 
And  bade  thee  to  a  stranger  bow, 

A  stranger's  bounty  prove! 
Madness!  that  one  so  loved  by  me, 
Should  ever  thus  degraded  be! 


"  For  him  what  could  I  not  have  borne, 

What  woe  or  poverty! 
And  rich  in  love,  have  smiled  with  scorn, 

When  heartless  wealth  rolled  by. 
I  would  have  urged  him  up  the  steep, 

Where  hangs  the  noblest  crown 
Honor  may  gain,  or  virtue  keep, — 

An  honest  man's  renown! 
Soothed  him  when  yielding  to  his  toils, 
And  brightened  each  success  with  smiles. 


"  Yet  why  thus  linger  o'er  a  dream 

That  my  fond  spirit  bound, 
But  left  my  soul  no  cheering  beam. 

To  light  the  darkness  round! 
Well,  be  it  so! — I  may  not  speak 

What  stirs  within  my  heart; 
The  fettered  spirit  soon  will  break 

Through  all  things  and  depart; 
Yet  'twould  be  sweet  again  to  bless 
The  object  of  past  tenderness! 


"  It  may  not  be!  I  cannot  ask 

Earth's  happiness  for  one 
Who  hath  imposed  the  bitterest  task, 

That  woman's  pride  has  done. 


True  Genius  always  at  home.  51 

I'll  curse  not,  though  I  may  not  bles3 

The  idol  of  my  youth, 
But  in  my  wreck  of  happiness, 

I'll  prove  unfaultering  truth. 
And,  blotted  thus  with  tears,  return 
That  pledge  I  would,  but  cannot  spurn!  " 


And  such  is  woman's  love!  not  even  pride, 
That  oft  quells  passion  in  its  fiercest  tide, 
This  high-souled,  injured,  Swedish  girl  could  save: — 
Fair  spring  wove  garlands  o'er  her  early  grave. 
St.  Louis.  Moina. 


TRUE    GENIUS    ALWAYS    AT  HOME. 

Who  is  the  man  of  genius? — literary  genius  we  mean. 
What  characteristics,  what  peculiar  mark  has  he  to  distinguish 
him  from  mere  pretenders  and  apish  imitators.  Does  he  bear 
the  similis  Dei  about  him  so  palpably  that  it  cannot  be  mista- 
ken? Does  his  every  thought,  word,  and  action  betray  him, 
or  is  it  left  to  the  sagacity  of  the  critic  alone  to  search  him 
out  ? 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  sensible  line  of  demarkation 
between  what  is  usually  called  genius,  and  mock,  or  pseudo 
genius,  is  very  shadowy  and  indistinct.  It  consists  for  the 
most  part  in  indescribables — things  that  can  be  better  felt  than 
expressed.  The  penumbra  of  the  earth's  shadow  separates 
light  from  visible  darkness,  yet  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  tell 
where.  So  the  gradations  from  sublimity  to  bombast,  from 
genius  to  absurdity,  are  vague  and  indefinite  if  we  attempt  to 
describe  them,  although  the  difference  is  not  the  less  great, 
from  not  being  distinctly  marked.  Like  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  it  is  to  be  grasped  rather  by  consciousness  than  by 
the  senses.  And  as  philosophers  maintain  that  the  evidence 
of  consciousness  is  even  more  certain  than  that  of  sight,  so 
also  in  this  case,  feeling  is  better  than  description. 

The  things  which  constitute  the  entire  difference  are,  in 
fact,  innumerable — or  at  least  as  numerous  as  the  words  which 
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are  written,  and  the  ideas  expressed  in  the  productions  of 
each.  Separately  taken  up  and  compared,  these  may  appear 
as  but  small  matters  of  diversity  and  distinction,  which  collec- 
tively place  the  works  of  genius  at  an  infinite  distance  beyond 
those  of  its  less  gifted  competitors. 

It  is  from  the  general  impression,  therefore,  that  we  are  to 
judge  of  literary  productions.  From  a  contemplation  of  the 
whole  fabric,  only,  with  all  its  proportions,  arrangement,  color- 
ing, and  of  the  effect  which  these  combined  produce,  can  a 
true  estimate  of  them  be  formed.  It  is  thus  only  that  we  can 
seize  the  more  palpable  and  tangible  distinctions  which  char- 
acterize the  efforts  of  genius.  And  when  so  considered,  these,  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  will,  in  contradistinction  to  all  others,  con- 
vey one  impression— the  feeling  that  the  author  is  master  of  his 
subject,  or,  to  use  the  term  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  chapter,  that  he  is  at  home. 

The  man  of  true  genius,  wherever  he  exhibits  himself  as 
such,  is  always  at  home.  We  can  feel  it, — we  can  see  it,  in 
every  dash  of  his  pen,  in  every  turn  of  his  expression.  He 
thinks,  reasons,  writes,  amid  scenes  which  are  his  own;  and 
the  consciousness  gives  him  a  proud  independence — a  firm- 
ness and  freedom  which  without  it  he  could  never  attain. 
He  does  not  dress  himself  up  for  occasion,  for  scenic  effort, 
and  thus  encumber  himself  with  trappings,  which  would  dis- 
guise his  natural  self,  and  add  stiffness  to  his  gait.  He  is  at 
home;  and  there,  free  from  all  the  shackles  of  ceremony,  he 
acts  out  nature — nature  for  which  we  love  and  admire  him. 
It  is  this  which  stamps  him  a  man  of  genius,  and  forms  the 
chief  secret  of  his  power.  Wherever  we  follow  his  footsteps, 
in  the  realm  of  fancy,  in  the  world  of  mind  or  matter,  we  find 
a  charm  in  the  consciousness  that  the  master  of  the  domain 
we  are  in  is  directing  us.  And  whether  he  leads  us  through 
the  intricate  windings  of  the  human  heart,  or  the  labyrinthine 
mazes  of  nature,  the  firmness  of  his  footsteps  assures  us  that 
all  the  paths  are  familiar,  that  he  has  the  clue;  in  fine,  that  he 
is  at  home. 

But  the  mawkish  pretender,  as  if  conscious  that  he  is  tres- 
passing on  forbidden  ground,  tricks  himself  out  in  a  gaudy 
attire,  and  endeavors  to  conceal  the  deformities  of  nature,  by 
the  aid  of  ill-judged  arts.  Disguise  himself  as  he  may,  the 
secret  will  out.  And  like  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin,  although 
he  may  deceive  for  a  time,  yet  finally  he  will  not  fail  to  dis- 
cover himself — he  is  not  at  home. 
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True  genius  in  writing,  like  true  gentility  in  company,  is  the 
art  of  making  one's  self  at  home.  And  this  cannot  be  done 
where  any  accomplishments,  or  acquisitions  necessary  for  this 
purpose  are  wanting,  so  he  who  possesses  these  in  the  most 
perfect  degree  will  accomplish  his  object  most  effectually. 
In  order  to  this,  nature  and  art  must  in  both  cases  combine. 
And  as  in  the  one  case,  the  dancing  master  cannot  do  all,  so  in 
the  other,  neither  can  the  learning  of  the  schools. 

In  the  author  the  spirit-inherent,  Heaven-gifted,  the  soul, 
which  wakes  up  the  sympathy  by  its  powerful  revealings, 
must  be  connected  with  the  acquisitions  of  study,  and  the 
energy  and  grasp  of  thought  which  discipline  confers,  or  he 
never  can  charm,  never  can 

'  — "  Scatter  from  the  pictured  urn, 
Thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words  that  burn." 

But  with  these  combined,  he  bears  us  along  irresistably;  we 
feel  and  acknowledge  the  master's  hand,  and  our  minds  bow 
to  his  dominion,  while  our  hearts  thrill  to  his  touches.  With 
these  his  every  motion  in  the  field  where  nature  bids  him  range, 
declares  him  to  be  at  home. 

It  is  to  such  combinations  that  every  age  has  been  indebted 
for  all  that  is  excellent  and  inimitable  in  the  productions  of 
intellect.  It  is  by  such  only  that  its  chastest  and  sublimest 
creations  have  been  formed.  Strong  and  powerful  minds  in- 
deed have  started  up  and  flourished  in  all  the  unpruned  wild- 
ness  of  nature.  But  we  can  no  more  compare  their  products 
with  the  finished  efforts  of  cultivated  genius,  than  the  Temple 
of  Istanboul  with  the  Church  of  St.  Peter's;  or  the  Giants 's 
Causeway  with  the  sculptured  relics  of  Persepolis  and 
Palmyra.  We  gaze  upon  the  one  as  a  sort  of  lusus  naturae, 
upon  the  other  as  a  splendid  model.  In  all  ages  of  the  world, 
mankind  have  worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  disciplined  genius; 
and  they  have  bent  in  admiration  over  the  battle-plain  of  Ho- 
mer, the  pastoral  scenes  of  Virgil,  or  the  Paradise  of  Milton, 
confessing  that  secret  of  their  own  pleasure,  and  the  writer's 
power — that  each  author  was  at  home. 

Here  then  we  learn  whence  it  is  that  lofty  genius  derives  its 
unrivaled  exaltation,  and  gains  that  solitary  eminence  from 
which  it  looks  down  upon  the  common  herd  of  men.  It  is 
from  the  fact  that  its  possessor  constructs  a  domain  of  his  own; 
and  no  man  is  so  truly  at  home  as  in  his  own  abode.  He 
draws  around  him  a  hallowed  circle,  and  in  it  he  moves,  and 
lives,  and  breathes.      The    scenes   are  his  own,  the  atmos- 
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phere  is  his  own,  every  thing  within  it  is  his  own — immor- 
tally his  own.  Others  may  wander  there,  and  gaze  and  ad- 
mire, but  they  must  still  acknowledge  that  it  is  his.  He  only, 
as  its  rightful  possessor,  can  stand  within  it  with  the  proud 
consciousness  that  he  is  at  home. 

With  the  poet  this  is  most  emphatically  true.  The  creature 
of  fancy,  he  ever  dwells  in  a  home,  or  wanders  in  a  world  of  his 
own  creation.  He  feeds  upon  the  manna  of  his  own  mind,  and 
turning  from  the  sensible  and  less  lovely  scenes  around  him, 
muses  over  those  of  ideal  beauty.  We  can  indeed  imagine  that 
the  grotto  of  Pope,  and  the  garden  of  Shenstone  were  a  faint  at- 
tempt to  embody  some  floating  idea  of  fancy,  drawn  from  the 
world  of  their  own  devotion.  An  effort  to  bring  more  vividly 
and  sensibly  before  them,  some  bright  scene,  in  which  they 
were,  in  day  dreams,  wont  to  worship.  Such  are  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  true  bard : — a  dim  shadowing  of  his  own  beau- 
tiful dreams,  a  faint  transcript  of  his  own  deep  feelings.  And 
we  feel  as  we  hang  over  his  scenes,  and  glow  at  his  brilliant 
conceptions,  that  it  is  from  the  home  of  his  own  heart  these 
are  drawn — and  we  feel  that  it  is  the  secret  of  his  power. 

Shakespeare  and  Milton,  Johnson,  Scott,  and  Byron,  with 
their  kindred  spirits,  all  and  each  had  their  own  home  in  the 
world  of  fancy  and  mind.  It  is  theirs  now — it  will  be  theirs 
forever.  Another  in  process  of  time  may  arise,  and  rule  the 
stage  with  all  the  magic  of  Shakespeare.  With  Milton  he  may 
soar  till  blasted  by  excess  of  light.  A  Johnson,  he  may  bestride 
the  world  like  an  intellectual  Colossus.  Like  Scott  he  may 
conjure  up  a  thousand  scenes  that  rivet  by  their  interest,  awe  by 
their  grandeur,  or  startle  by  their  wildness.  He  may  pour  forth 
his  soul  with  all  the  gloomy  misanthropy  and  terrible  power  of 
Byron;  but  it  must  be  in  a  scene  and  world  of  his  own. 
Around  these  and  each  of  their  colleagues  in  greatness  there 
is  a  hallowed  spot,  a  home  which  never  can  be  usurped, 
and  the  voice  which  meets  all  reckless  intruders  on  its  sacred 
precincts  is 

"Procul,  o  procul,  este  profani." 

The  servile  imitator  always  falls  below  his  models,  and 
even  beneath  himself  if  he  is  possessed  of  genius.  He  may 
caricature  their  peculiarities,  mimic  their  idioms  and  phrases, 
but  the  spirit — the  soul  which  animates  these,  he  can  never 
attain.  And  is  this  wonderful?  Can  he  breathe  the  air  which 
they  breathed?  Can  he  live  amid  their  associations  ?  Can  his 
heart  thrill  to  their  hopes,  and  fears,  and  joys?     In  fine,  can 
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he  make  himself  at  home  in  a  scene  and  circle  which  is  theirs, 
ever  and  unalterably  theirs? 

If  any  one  among  our  American  writers  would  have  his 
productions  go  down  to  the  future,  as  the  embalmed  and 
treasured  things  of  time,  if  he  would  secure  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  a  far-coming  posterity,  he  must  build  an  abode  of 
his  own,  and  labor  at  home. 


HINTS    ABOUT    PHRENOLOGY. 

"  True  Christianity  will  gain  by  every  step  which  is  made  in  the  knowledge  of 
man."  Spurzheim. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  the  phrenological  names  of  the  mental 
faculties,  and  short  explanations  of  the  specific  nature  which  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim assigns  to  each  organ.  This  seemed  the  best  method  of  introdu- 
cing the  science  to  our  readers.  It  is  only  with  phrenology  in  its  rela- 
tion to  practical  education  that  we  intend  to  engage.  Public  opinion  has 
sanctioned  the  principles  of  education  which  the  late  lamented  teacher 
of  phrenology  promulgated  while  among  us ;  the  endeavor  to  disseminate 
these  in  a  manner  which  shall  make  them  easy  to  be  understood  and 
applied  is  our  object.  But  these  peculiar  principles  respecting  instruc- 
tion, and  its  adaptation  to  every  variety  of  character,  would  hardly  be  in- 
telligible without  some  knowledge  of  the  phrenological  terms  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim constantly  used,  and. the  functions  of  the  organs  to  which  he  so 
often  referred.  To  obviate  these  difficulties  we  gave  the  plate  and  ex- 
planation. Those  who  wish  for  more  definite  information  can  procure 
a  marked  bust  and  "Outlines  of  phrenology." 

The  importance  of  understanding  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  before 
we  can  perfect  our  systems  of  education  is  universally  acknowledged. 

Dr.  Spurzheim's  system  of  education  is  intimately  connected  with  his 
philosophy  of  mind;  to  comprehend  the  one  we  must  know  something 
of  the  other.  Accordingly  we  shall  from  time  to  time,  select  and  abridge 
from  his  works  such  portions  as  seem  necessary  to  our  purpose — that  of 
presenting  the  usefulness  of  his  speculations  rather  than  the  strength  of 
his  arguments. 

His  philosophy  of  education  is  founded  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  men- 
tal and  moral  dispositions  are  innate,  that  the  brain  is  an  aggregate  of 
organs,  which  displays,  by  the  instrumentality  of  each  individual  organ, 
some  power  of  feeling  or  intellect ;  and  that  from  the  earliest  age  the 
feelings,  as  well  as  the  intellectual  faculties  may  be  educated.  Let  us 
examine  his  proofs  for  these  propositions. 

The  Mental  dispositions  are  innate. 
The  fundamental  powers  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  organization  on 
which  their  manifestations  depend,  are  given  to  man  by  the  Creator. 
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The  constancy  of  human  nature  affords  the  first  proof  of  this  position. 
The  human  kind  has  ever  been  the  same.  The  skeletons  of  ancient 
mummies  are  similar  to  those  of  the  men  of  the  present  day :  and  all 
ages  have  exhibited  virtues  and  vices  essentially  the  same. 

How  indeed  could  the  Creator  abandon  and  give  man  up  to  chance  in 
the  noblest,  and  most  important  of  his  doings  ?  Impossible  !  Here,  as  in 
all  besides,  he  has  prescribed  laws  to  man  and  guided  his  steps  in  a  de- 
terminate path.  He  has  secured  the  continuance  of  the  same  essential 
faculties  in  the  human  kind  ;  notwithstanding  the  influence  of  society, 
climate,  modes  of  living,  laws,  religion,  education,  and  fortuitous  events, 
tiie  special  faculties  of  man  are  universally  the  same. 

An  essential  part  of  the  study  of  man  is  to  show  that  his  nature  is  de- 
terminate, that  all  his  faculties  are  innate,  and  that  nature's  first  prero- 
gative is  to  maintain  the  number  and  the  essence  of  his  special  powers, 
whilst  she  permits  many  modifications  of  the  functions  of  all.  Each  in- 
dividual has  some  peculiarity  of  character,  and  differs  from  every  other — 
yet  all  possess  essentially  the  same  powers  of  mind — the  difference  con- 
sisting in  the  degrees  in  which  they  have  them. 

The  second  right  of  nature  then  is  to  allow  more  or  less  activity  to 
individual  faculties  in  different  persons.  She  gives  different  degrees  in 
her  institution.  She  does  not  stamp  all  with  the  same  patent.  Some 
few  are  geniuses,  but  the  majority  are  middling  in  all  respects.  Ex- 
ternal circumstances  are  sometimes  unfavorable  to  the  exhibition  of 
genius ;  but  gifted  individuals  do  not  wait  for  opportunities — they  make 
them;  they  surmount  difficulties,  and  thus  prove  the  innateness  of  the 
mental  faculties. 

Moral  dispositions  arc  innate. 

Men  everywhere  adore  a  Supreme  Being ;  there  are  everywhere  mas- 
ters and  servants ;  they  everywhere  have  marks  of  honor  and  infamy  ; 
and  everywhere  the  dead  are  lamented  and  their  remembrance  cherish- 
ed. Moral  principles  depend  on  several  faculties,  and  vary  in  nations  in 
consequence  of  different  combinations  of  their  organs,  still  the  same  fun- 
damental powers  appear  in  the  customs,  manners,  and  laws  of  all.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  ideas  or  principles  which  are  innate, 
but  dispositions  and  faculties. 

The  Brain  is  the  organ  of  the  Mind. 

These  are  the  proofs, 

1.  Without  brain  there  is  no  manifestation  of  feelings  or  of  intellec- 
tual functions. 

2.  If  the  cerebral  organization  be  defective,  the  manifestations  of  the 
mind  are  also  defective ;  as  happens  in  many  idiots  from  birth. 

3.  If  in  the  healthy  state  the  development  of  the  brain  be  very  con- 
siderable, the  manifestations  of  the  affective  and  intellectual  powers  are 
very  energetic. 

4.  The  manifestations  of  the  mind  follow  the  ordinary  or  extraordinary 
growth  of  the  brain.  This  organ  is  pulpy  in  young  children,  and  the 
mental  powers  are  scarcely  perceptible  ;  but  in  proportion  as  it  becomes 
perfect  the  faculties  appear.  In  its  state  of  maturity,  the  mental  powers 
arrive  at  the  greatest  energy,  and  in  proportion  as  it  grows  old  and  weak 
the  energy  of  the  mental  faculties  diminishes  also. 

5.  Certain  faculties  are  more  active  in  women,  others  in  men :  the 
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cerebral  organization  of  both  sexes  presents  differences  that  coincide 
with  those  varied  manifestations. 

6.  The  feelings  and  intellectual  faculties  are  hereditary  in  the  same 
proportion,  as  the  cerebral  organization  is  propagated  from  parents  to 
children. 

7.  The  manifestations  of  the  mind  are  deranged  if  the  respective  or- 
gans in  the  brain  be  injured. 

Tlw  brain  is  an  aggregate  of  organs. 

1.  Reasoning  from  analogy  we  should  say  that  as  the  organization  of 
every  animal  and  every  part  of  the  same  animal  is  modified,  a  particular 
organ  being  allotted  for  every  function — the  heart  for  circulation,  lungs 
for  respiration,  &c,  that  the  different  powers  of  the  mind  likewise  re- 
quired different  and  separate  organs. 

2.  The  brains  of  different  animals  should  be  unlike,  because  their 
faculties  vary.  The  beaver  builds,  the  dog  hunts,  the  linnet  sings,  the 
swallow  migrates — these  animals  cannot  have  brains  organized  exactly 
alike. 

3.  If  the  brain  were  not  composed  of  different  organs,  why  should  un- 
derstanding increase  as  it  becomes  complicated  ? 

4.  Individuals  of  the  same  species  do  not  possess  all  faculties  in  the 
same  degree, — some  are  geniuses, — some  middling  in  all  things — some 
idiots.  The  organization  of  the  brain  cannot  in  all  these  cases  be  equally 
perfect. 

5.  The  same  mass  of  brain  cannot  preside  over  dissimilar  functions. 

6.  The  propensities  and  intellectual  faculties  are  never  manifested 
simultaneously.  Some  are  very  energetic  in  children,  others  appear 
only  at  adult  age.  Now  if  every  faculty  were  dependent  on  the  same 
organ  all  ought  to  appear  and  disappear  together. 

7.  The  faculties  of  animal  life  cannot  act  incessantly,  but  when  fati- 
gued with  studying  one  subject  we  can  change  and  feel  it  a  relief — but 
if  the  brain  were  a  single  organ  that  performed  all  the  functions  of  the 
mind,  why  should  it  not  be  further  fatigued  by  this  new  species  of  ac- 
tion? 

8.  Somnambulism  also  proves  the  plurality  of  the  organs.  So  also  in 
dreams.  If  during  sleep,  particular  organs  act,  dreams  arise  ;  and  if  the 
muscles  be  excited  motion  follows — the  sleeper  talks  or  walks. 

Best  method  of  studying  the  head. 

Observe  the  size  of  the  cerebral  parts  in  relation  to  particular  mani- 
festations. 

It  is  a  principle  in  phrenology  that  in  the  same  individual,  larger  or- 
gans show  greater,  and  smaller  organs  less  energy.  If  you  know  for 
instance,  a  very  good,  kind,  benevolent  person,  observe  the  superior  and 
middle  part  of  the  frontal  bone,  just  where  the  hair  begins  to  grow,  and 
see  if  it  be  not  elevated  and  large. 

Disorders  are  the  effect  of  predominance  of  powers  on  account  of  the 
disproportionately  large  size  or  over  excitement  of  their  organs.  In 
confirmed  thieves  the  organ  of  acquisitiveness  is  always  large,  but  the 
primitive  faculty  was  not  given  to  make  theives.  Crimes  are  abuses  of 
our  powers. 

Next  month  we  shall  consider  the  influence  of  education  on  the  organs, 
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A   CHAPTER    ON    CATS. 


There  have  been  persons  who  felt  a  natural  and  uncontrol- 
lable antipathy  to  the  sight  of  a  cat.  This  idiocrasy  is  said 
to  have  been  so  exquisitely  sensitive  in  some,  even  as  to  cause 
them  to  suffer  from  a  picture  of  the  animal.  But  I  do  not 
recollect  hearing  that  the  name,  merely,  ever  threw  the  most 
inveterate  anti-catite  into  hysterics  or  convulsions.  So  I 
hope  my  chapter  will  be  read  without  horror,  though  it  is  in 
behalf  of  this  proscribed  race  of  creatures. 

There  seems,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  an  almost  universal  dispo- 
sition among  those  who  would  fain  be  thought  kind  people, 
to  condemn  cats.  The  long-suffering  and  faithfulness  of  the 
dog  is  often  quoted  to  prove  that  the  fiery-spirited  cat  is  a 
demon;  and  thus  the  qualities  of  their  nature  which  man  by  his 
superior  powers  of  reason  was  to  cultivate  and  make  useful, 
have  never  been  developed.  With  the  dog  he  has  been  more 
assiduous,  and  of  course  more  successful. 

But  nobody  cares  for  the  cat.  She  is  considered  and  treated 
as  a  born  helot,  whose  only  tenor  of  existence  is  to  suffer;  and 
to  kick  about  the  cat  is  permitted  to  make  the  pleasure  of  the 
child,  and  the  privilege  of  the  man.  Even  ladies  are  fearful 
of  loving  the  cat  lest  they  should  be  thought  very  odd,  or  old- 
maidish.  And  then,  forsooth,  we  call  cats  ungrateful  and 
treacherous,  because  when  an  opportunity  offers  they  pay 
back  these  kicks  and  cuffs  with  scratches  and  bites! 

Humanity  is  a  virtue,  which,  generally  speaking,  may  easi- 
ly be  cultivated  in  the  hearts  of  the  young.  It  is  true  that 
some  children  have  the  organ  of  destructiveness  large,  and 
these  may  show  a  propensity  to  injure  or  destroy  animals;  but 
in  the  beginning  it  is  not  cruelty,  because  they  are  ignorant 
that  they  inflict  pain.  Constant  care  should  be  taken  with 
such  children  to  direct  their  feelings,  and  learn  them  to  love 
every  living  thing,  so  that  the  delight  of  preserving  life  may 
overpower  the  propensity  to  destroy.  Encourage  them  to 
observe  the  motions  of  insects,  and  the  frolics  of  their  kitten. 
I  have  seen  a  little  boy  weep  because  his  beetle  as  he  called  it, 
happened  accidentally  to  be  killed,  and  known  him  employed 
for  hours  feeding  the  crickets,  and  watching  over  the  flies  that 
came  to  the  flowers  he  had  placed  for  their   sole  behoof. 
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His  mother  always  encouraged  his  sympathy  for  insects  and 
animals,  and  never  once  said  to  him — "  how  silly  it  is  to  care 
about  a  kitten,  or  to  cry  about  a  beetle!  "  A  child  so  educa- 
ted may  have  the  organ  of  destructiveness  as  large  as  Nero,  but 
he  Avould  never  indulge  a  cruel  disposition.  No  doubt  he 
would  possess  and  display  a  tone  of  character  differing  from 
one  who  had  the  organ  small;  but  it  might  be  more  useful. 
As  long  as  there  are  abuses  in  the  world,  there  will  be  reform- 
ers needed — and  to  destroy  is  a  part  of  their  office.  But 
never  allow  him  to  begin  his  offices  of  reform  on  the  cat. 
Her  enemies  rather  should  be  held  up  as  deserving  his  disap- 
probation. The  prejudice  against  cats  is  not  inherent  in  human 
nature — it  is  impressed  in  the  earliest  lessons  of  the  nursery. 
The  little  child  is  always  inclined  to  love  and  fondle  the 
kitten.  But  now  comes  the  nurse  with  her  solemn  face  of 
reproof  and  clamor — "  Out  with  the  cat,  she  sucks  the  baby's 
breath!  Away  with  the  kitten,  she  will  scratch  your  eyes  and 
face  all  to  pieces!  " 

The  child  more  terrified  with  the  idea  of  being  scratched 
than  killed,  looks  suspiciously  on  the  poor  kitten,  which  is  then 
probably  rubbing  his  head  against  the  hand  or  cheek  of  its 
young  master.     He  throws  it  down. 

"  S'cat!  "  cries  the  nurse.  The  kitten  runs  and  Tommy 
pursues,  and  in  his  haste  to  recover  his  darling  he  seizes  it 
roughly,  when  the  poor  frightened  thing  scratches  in  its  own  de- 
fence. It  is  then  torn  from  the  arms  of  the  child  by  the  enraged 
nurse,  shook  to  a  jelly, — probably  tossed  out  of  the  window, 
from  the  third  story,  and  the  child  is  told  that  this  will  not 
hurt  the  kitten — you  cannot  kill  a  cat — she  has  nine  lives,  &c. 

And  this  is  the  lesson  in  humanity  which  goes  to  form  the 
character  of  the  man.  Truly  it  would  be  wondrous  strange  if 
he  should  prove  to  be  just  and  benevolent. 

It  has  often  been  urged  against  cats  that  they  were  more 
attached  to  places  than  persons;  and  therefore  they  were  not 
deserving  the  same  confidence  as  the  dog.  Their  preference 
of  places  to  persons  may  be  partly  true,  and  I  think  it  shows 
sagacity,  indeed  gratitude.  They  receive  shelter  from  their 
home,  and  long  and  well  they  remember  its  pleasant  nooks > 
where  they  have  hidden  from  the  pursuit  of  their  tormentors , 
or  its  sunny  windows  where  they  basked  in  the  warmth  of 
day,  when  driven  from  the  fireside  by  the  broom  and  the 
"  s'cat!  "  They  love  these  places,  but  except  they  were 
really  christians  and  loved  their  enemies,  I  do  not  understand 
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how  they  could  be  attached  to  persons  from  whom  they  only 
receive  injuries  and  abuse.  When  carried  to  a  strange  place 
they  often  show  a  wildness  and  restlessness,  searching  all  the 
apartments  with  a  minute  scrutiny,  and  this  has  been  ascribed 
to  a  cunning  and  treacherous  disposition,  seeking  for  oppor- 
tunities of  doing  mischief.  As  if  their  experience  had  not 
taught  them,  that  being  surrounded  by  enemies  it  was 
necessary  to  find  places  of  escape  and  concealment  when  the 
terrible  anathema  "  out  with  the  cat  "  should  be  heard.  I 
consider  all  these  movements  on  the  part  of  the  poor  cat 
as  defensive  preparations  only,  indicating  a  state  of  suspicion 
into  which  she  has  been  forced  by  the  long-continued  injus- 
tice of  her  human  masters. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  cats  cannot  be  taught  as  well  as  the 
dog.  I  have  seen  a  cat  associating  with  pet  birds  and  tame 
squirrels,  all  of  them  on  a  footing  of  perfect  confidence.  The 
cat  showed  no  inclination  to  molest  the  birds  or  squirrels — ■ 
her  mistress  had  told  her  not  to  touch  them.  I  know  in- 
stances of  the  sagacity  and  gratitude  of  cats  which  convince 
me  that,  if  kindly  treated,  they  might  be  rendered  as  docile 
and  obedient  as  the  dog.  But  they  never  will,  like  him, 
become  attached  while  suffering  abuse.  One  instance  to 
show  the  discriminating  gratitude  of  a  cat.  Mrs.  W.,  just  as 
she  was  entering  her  own  door,  perceived  a  pretty  black  cat 
following  her.  She  told  the  help  to  take  this  cat  into  the 
kitchen  and  feed  her,  and  be  kind  to  her,  and  if  possible, 
coax  her  to  stay  with  them.  The  man  did  as  he  was  bidden 
and  the  cat  soon  made  herself  at  home;  but  instead  of  becom- 
ing attached  to  the  persons  in  the  kitchen,  by  whom  she  was 
pampered,  she  always  showed  a  preference  for  the  lady  who  first 
allowed  her  to  enter  the  house.  When  the  cat,  as  she  often 
did,  got  into  the  apartment  of  Mrs.  W.,  she  would  not  go  out 
if  ordered  by  the  help,  but  would  spit  and  squall  in  true  cat- 
like style,  till  Mrs.  W.  interfered,  and  then  pussy  obeyed  at 
once.  Many  actions  of  this  cat  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  admitting  that  she  recognized  Mrs.  W.  as  her  benefactress, 
and  therefore  willingly  yielded  her  obedience  and  love. 

Another  anecdote  which  may  also  be  relied  on  as  authentic, 
proves  that  quick  sensibility  to  injustice  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  irrascible  temper  of  the  cat. 

Mrs.  B.  had  a  favorite  tabby,  which,  from  the  "  havoc  she 
made  among  the  rats  in  her  neighborhood,"  might  have  sat,  or 
hung  rather,  for  the  picture  introduced  in  the  spelling-book  of 
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Noah  Webster,  a  book  which  he  says  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  fame,  fortune  and  dictionary.  But  this  is  nothing  to  my 
story.  The  cat  of  Mrs.  B.,  by  name,  Mouser,  (and  I  wish 
every  body  was  in  the  habit  of  naming  their  cats — it  has  a 
great  effect  in  domesticating  and  training  an  animal  to  name  it) 
grew  old,  fat  and  lazy,  and  was  at  length  nearly  superseded  in 
her  active  duties  by  her  kitten.  Chloe,  that  was  the  kitten's 
name,  was  the  pet  of  the  children.  One  day  she  brought  in 
a  little  field  mouse,  and  as  usual  carried  it  to  the  children,  in 
order  to  obtain  their  praises  for  her  exploit.  These  they  be- 
stowed profusely,  and  at  the  same  time  taunted  old  Mouser 
with  her  indolence.  She  was  lying  on  a  mat  in  one  corner  of 
the  apartment,  and  with  half-shut  eyes,  and  a  sleepy,  "  I  don't 
care"  look,  she  regarded  the  children,  Chloe,  and  the  mouse, 
as  things  in  which  she  had  no  concern. 

Mrs.  B.  at  length  entered,  and  the  children  gathering  round, 
besought  her  to  praise  Chloe.  This  she  did,  and  to  their 
eager  inquiries  if  she  did  not  think  Chloe  was  the  best  cat, 
the  mother  assented,  adding,  "  Mouser  is  lazy, — she  hardly 
earns  her  salt." 

The  old  grimalkin  raised  herself  at  this — looked  earnestly 
at  her  mistress,  and  then  marched  out  of  the  room.  In  about 
an  hour  she  returned  with  two  mice  in  her  mouth,  went  strait 
to  her  mistress  and  laid  them  both  at  her  feet.  Mrs.  B.  im- 
proved that  opportunity  to  impress  on  the  hearts  (heads  phren- 
ologically  spealdng)  of  her  children,  the  importance  of  being 
just  as  well  as  kind,  to  animals,  a  lesson  that  by  one  certainly 
has  never  been  forgotten. 

If  mothers  would  have  their  children  amiable  they  must  cul- 
tivate constantly  the  benevolent  affections;  and  there  are,  to 
my  mind,  few  tests  of  this  cultivation  more  sure  than  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  family  is  accustomed  to  treat  the  cat.*  Be 
certain,  if  you  see  a  boy  constantly  worrying  the  cat, 
he  has  the  organ  of  destructiveness  large.  And  I  do  not  think 
his  mother  can  have  it  very  small  if  she,  by  her  smiles,  sanc- 
tions his  cruelty. 

*The  cat  is  often  accused  of  theft.  "  She  steals  the  cream,"  says  the  cook. 
I  wish  the  cat  could  tell  of  all  she  sees  the  cook  steal.  There  is  an  easy  method 
by  which  cats  may  be  taught  never  to  steal  food.  Feed  them  every  morning  and 
evening  in  a  particular  place,  and  from  a  particular  dish.  A  tin  plate  is  the  best, 
as  it  will  hold  either  milk  or  meat,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  its  breaking.  If  this 
rule  is  followed,  the  cat  in  a  few  months,  will  become  as  particular  as  an  old 

bachelor  who  has  the  organ  of  order  as  large  as and  she  will  not  touch  a 

morsel  of  food,  except  in  her  own  place,  and  from  her  own  plate. 
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There  were  some  bright  ones,  partners  of  my  childhood, 
Whose  loves  and  fate  would  shame  more  splendid  pages; 
There  are  yet  flowers  which  flourish  in  the  wildwood, 
Whose  beauties  never  met  the  search  of  sages ; 
There  are  events  which  burning  memories  cherish, 
Though  they  were  never  tuned  to  measured  rhyme, — 
And  why  should  nature's  handy  work  so  perish, 
While  art  has  monuments  as  old  as  Time. 

There  are  some,  tales  of  my  own  native  mountains, 
In  colors  which  all  memories  shall  own — 
All  who  have  visited  the  groves  and  fountains, 
Where  innocence  lives  still — lives  still — alone! 
I  knew  a  youth — and  knowing  was  but  sharing 
The  inmost  treasures  of  his  open  heart, — 
And  through  all,  hope,  love,  doubting,  and  despairing, 
These  eyes  have  seen,  this  bosom  felt  a  part. 

He  was  not  reared  a  child  of  all  carresses; 

Rough  hands  had  led  him  forth  and  spread  his  couch; 

It  is  not  strange,  when  love  or  friendship  blesses, 

A  heart  like  his  should  fly  to  meet  the  touch: 

And  madly  and  eternally  he  doated 

On  every  heart  that  answered  his  with  truth, 

As  if  his  very  essence  was  devoted 

To  realize  the  dreaming  hours  of  youth. 

There  was  a  maid  whose  gentleness  of  feature 

And  loveliness  of  soul  were  like  his  own. 

They  met ;   and  from  that  hour  love  was  the  creature 

Of  all  their  dreams — angelic  love  alone. 

Yet  not  by  words  was  that  delirium  broken, 

And  they  were  parted  ere  their  lips  had  met — 

Ere  they  had  vowed; — but  their  dark  eyes  had  spoken 

Accents  which  echoed  on  their  heart-strings  yet. 

Long  years  were  past — all  years  are  long  to  lovers — 
And  they  met  not;  nor  dared  his  hand  to  sue 
For  pledge  or  frown — the  ordeal  which  discovers 
Love's  false  assurance,  or  assures  the  true. 
He  chose  the  luxury  of  thus  believing 
The  dream  her  eyes  had  taught  him  then ;  and  she 
Had  wearied  out  her  brilliant  years  in  grieving, 
And  more  than  half  returned  to  apathy. 
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Nay — more ;  her  band  was  promised  to  another — 
For  well  she  deemed  that  she  was  all  forgot: 
'Twas  not  the  plight  of  love,  but  for  her  mother, 
Whose  tender  eye  had  watched  her  mournful  lot. 
She  had  loved ;  but  she  thought  the  spell  was  broken, — 
And,  though  she  knew  she  could  not  love  again, 
The  vow  was  made — and  never  was  unspoken 
A  vow  of  hers,  who  never  spoke  in  vain. 

The  tidings  came  to  him  like  words  of  thunder, 

Stunning  and  chilling  every  nerve!  the  stroke 

Had  snapped  forever  the  sole  tie  asunder 

Which  made  life  dear;   and  so  his  dream  was  broke. 

There  is  no  language  in  the  poet's  numbers 

Like  that  upon  the  brow,  writ  by  the  pen 

Of  agony, — when  the  eternal  slumbers 

Fall  on  the  first,  last,  truest  hopes  of  men ! 

They  met  in  secret: — and  the  broken  hearted 

Meet  ever  but  to  wring  their  hearts  more  sore: 

O,  how  unlike  the  day  in  which  they  parted, 

Was  that  midnight  which  gloomed  their  meeting  o'er! 

Their  tears  were  mingled  yet  their  hearts  were  riven; 

Their  hands  were  clasped,  and  then  asunder  fell; 

They  groaned,  reproached,  implored,  and  were  forgiven; 

One  bitter,  brief  embrace, — and  then  farewell! 

She  to  her  couch,  whence  had  for  aye  deserted 
The  angel  of  contentment — soft-eyed  sleep;  — 
One  word,  her  spirit's  fountain  had  perverted, 
And  her  eyes  burned  in  longing  throbs  to  weep. 
He,  like  the  ocean  under  skies  of  Eden, 
Whose  billows  roll  up  highest  in  the  calm, 
Strode  o'er  the  hills,  all  night,  like  guest  unbidden, 
And  scorned  to  ask  for  sleep's  upholding  arm. 

The  morning  of  that  day  which  was  to  gladden 
His  rival's  bosom  with  his  own  heart's  mate, 
Brought  with  its  light  no  influence  but  to  madden; 
And  grief  stalked  forth  in  all  the  gloom  of  fate, 
And  not  alone  was  his  the  bosom  heaving 
With  more  than  mortal  pangs!  Around  her  bed 
Her  mother,  sire,  and  lover,  bowed  down  grieving — 
Gazing  on  what  she  had  been — she  was  dead! 

There  were  some  tokens  on  his  brow,  of  anguish, — 
But  manhood  triumphed,  and  his  brow  was  smooth; 
Yet  friendship  well  knew  how  his  soul  could  languish 
Beneath  the  thought ;  and  friendship  fain  would  sooth : 
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None  knew,  save  one,  the  germ  of  all  his  sorrow, 
And  well  the  bitter  secret  has  he  kept; — 
Even  he — so  humbly  did  the  sufferer  borrow 
The  robe  of  hope,  has  deemed  that  memory  slept. 

He  had  loved  nature's  child — but  now  his  passion 
Spread  to  all  nature's  works ;   and  he  became 
The  worshipper  of  all  that  owed  its  fashion 
To  nature's  hand; — and,  from  the  quenchless  flame 
Which  love  had  kindled  in  his  heart's  devotion, 
There  sprung  forth  voices,  as  he  touched  the  lyre, 
Wooing  from  mountain,  river,  lake  and  ocean, 
The  lovely  spirit  of  his  first  desire! 

He  sung  of  widowed  love  like  one  heart-broken, 
Like  one  whose  anguish  had  inspired  the  words; 
And  vague  surmise  for  once  the  truth  had  spoken, 
But  his  loud  laugh  came  ringing  through  the  chords! 
In  song  he  was  the  muse  of  melancholy, 
Suing  his  loved  and  lost  in  every  stave; 
In  word  he  was  the  minister  of  folly, 
Hiding  his  grief  as  nettles  hide  the  grave. 

Friends  gathered  round  the  path  that  he  was  treading. 
And  beating  hearts  of  love  became  his  own; 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  flowers  that  both  were  spreading, 
His  smile  was  vacant,  and  his  heart  alone — 
Ever  alone — save  when  retired,  self-banished 
From  the  endearments  which  too  fondly  wooed, 
He  called  and  met  the  spirit  of  the  vanished, 
And  talked,  like  man  to   man,  with  solitude. 

And  anxious  eyes  were  on  him — eyes  which  wither, 

The  germ  of  every  blossom  in  their  ken, 

Whose  smiles  or  tears  alike  will  summon  hither 

Spirits  of  hatred  from  their  noisy  den. 

But  vainly  did  adversity  beset  him, 

Whose  inmost  soul  was  focus  of  all  grief; 

And  when  he  groaned  one  thrilling  memory  met  him, 

And  deeper  anguish  thus  became  relief. 

It  were  in  vain  to  attempt  to  picture  truly 

The  gloomy  depths,  where  hope  and  sunshine  freeze, 

Did  not  some  clouds  brood  over  them  unduly, 

Charged  with  a  fluid,  lightning  will  not  ease. 

But  his  are  lightnings  vivid  without  thunder, 

Which  but  electrify  his  soul  the  more, 

Till  some  strong  flash  shall  burst  the  cloud  asunder 

And  drown  at  once  the  spirit  which  they  tore. 
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HOW  TO  MOVE  THE  WORLD. 

Archimedes  said  he  could  move  the  world,  if  he  could  only  find  a  place 
to  fix  his  lever.  Taken  as  a  moral  apothegm,  his  assertion  was  correct. 
The  Avorld  of  mind  may  be  moved,  and  the  spot  to  fix  the  lever  has  been 
at  length  discovered.  Place  it  on  a  level  with  the  uneducated  mass  of 
mankind,  and  let  the  philosopher  and  the  philanthropist,  the  statesman  and 
the  Christian  of  each  sex  and  of  every  creed,  bring  their  united  intelli- 
gence, good-will  and  moral  power  to  bear  on  the  popular  feeling,  and  the 
mass  will  move  and  rise,  and  the  world  will  be  elevated. 

They  have  begun  this  experiment  in  earnest  at  Philadelphia  ;  that 
city  of  brotherly  love  will  go  first  in  works  of  charity.  We  do  not 
repine  at  this,  though  we  know  the  plan  has  been  a  favorite  one  with 
many  of  our  benevolent  people,  and  it  seems  strange  it  has  not  been 
begun  in  Boston.  But  now  is  the  season  when  benevolent  plans  are 
needed,  and  executed  with  promptness, — witness  the  success  of  the 
fairs,  the  subscriptions  to  the  charitable  association  of  the  Boston  Fire 
Department,  the  "  Seaman's  Aid  Society,"  the  contributions  to  the 
Cape  de  Verd  sufferers,  &c.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  forming  a 
society  like  the  "  Union  Benevolent  Association "  of  Philadelphia, 
when  its  object  is  fully  understood.  We  will  quote  from  the  "First 
Annual  Report  of  the  Executive  Board  "  of  the  Philadelphia  Associa- 
tion, sufficient  to  explain  the  aim  of  their  charities  and  labors.  Gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  both  belong  to  the  association  ;  the  ladies  are  the 
chief  executors  of  the  measures  agreed  on  by  the  Board. 

"  The  ultimate  object  of  the  Association,  is,  to  elevate  and  better 
the  condition  of  the  poor  by  inculcating  the  principles  of  an  efficient 
morality,  and  calling  forth,  or  cherishing  in  their  minds,  a  spirit  of 
independence  and  self-estimation  which  will  produce  habits  of  thought- 
fulness  and  reliance  on  their  own  resources. 

"This  transformation  of  character  we  propose  to  effect,  by  the  simple 
agency  of  plain  instruction,  and  cheering  counsel,  conveyed  through 
the  abodes  of  the  destitute,  by  the  familiar  visitations  of  those  more 
elevated  in  life ;  who,  rendering  themselves  acquainted  with  their 
habits  of  domestic  economy,  may,  at  the  same  time  that  they  point  out 
the  causes  of  existing  depression,  strive  to  teach  the  means  whereby 
the  greatest  number  of  comforts  may  be  obtained  at  the  least  possible 
cost. 

"  As  auxiliaries  in  promoting  so  desirable  an  end,  our  design  em- 
braces the  encouragement  of  new  modes  of  industrious  occupation,  the 
collecting  and  communicating  to  the  laborer  a  knowledge  of  situations 
where  he  may  procure  work,  and  the  wages  which  his  exertions  will 
command ;  affording  him  through  the  medium  of  tracts,  facilities  for 
obtaining  information  on  practical  subjects ;  instructing  his  wife  in 
the  most  advantageous  employment  of  her  needle,  the  most  frugal 
manner  of  providing  for  her  family,  and  impressing  upon  her  the 
value  of  thrift  and  economy  in  conducting  all  her  household  affairs. 
Urging  upon  those  who  may  require  it,  the  necessity  of  giving  their 
children  suitable  education,  and  undertaking  to  place  them  in  schools 
where  they  may  obtain,  or  to  find  situations  for  those  who  can  be  spared 
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from  home  ;  and  inducing'  all  to  lay  by  as  a  resource  for  the  future,  such 
portion  of  their  weekly  or  monthly  income  as  they  can  spare,  instead 
of  spending-  it  in  dissipation  or  personal  gratification." 

We  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  an  association,  on  the  same 
rationally  charitable  principles,  as  that  of  the  Union  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation of  Philadelphia,  will  be  established  in  every  city  of  our  Repub- 
lic. The  systems  of  charity,  both  public  and  private,  hitherto  pursued, 
have  never  checked  the  increase  of  pauperism.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  do  not,  on  the  whole,  add  to  the  numbers  of  the  poor,  and 
to  the  evils  and  degradations  of  poverty.  By  holding'  out  to  the  poor 
the  certainty  of  obtaining  pecuniary  assistance,  they  check  forethought, 
and  encourage  a  spirit  of  dependency,  which  is  never  favorable  to 
improvement  of  character  or  circumstances.  Nor  is  it  more  favorable 
to  happiness.  The  poor  never  will  be  made  comfortable  till  they  are 
taught  and  encouraged  to  take  care  of  themselves.  They  certainly 
ought  not  to  be  supported  in  idleness,  intemperance  and  wastefulness. 
It  is  allowing  a  premium  to  vice,  to  foster  such  paupers  by  a  tax  on 
the  industrious  and  worthy  classes  of  the  community. 

Nor  can  the  private  charities,  the  dealing  out  of  money,  provisions, 
and  clothing  to  all  who  urge  their  need,  be  beneficial  to  society  at 
large — that  is,  they  do  not  ameliorate  the  condition,  or  improve  the 
character  of  the  poor.  True  charity  must  consider  this  result  as  the 
great  desideratum,  and  our  charitable  exertions  should  be  directed  to 
the  prevention  of  abject  poverty,  rather  than  to  the  transient  relief  of 
physical  suffering. 

One  of  the  most  indispensable  requisites  of  real  charity  is  to  know 
the  situation  of  those  who  require  assistance.  This  cannot  be  done 
without  some  trouble ;  and  many  good  people  had  rather  give  money 
than  subject  themselves  to  any  trouble  in  disposing  of  it.  But  if  there 
could  be  formed  a  General  Benevolent  Association,  for  the  city  of 
Boston,  including  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  then  a  committee  for  each 
ward  appointed,  the  members  to  reside  in  the  ward  in  which  they  act, 
it  would  not  be  a  very  difficult  affair  for  this  visiting  committee  to  learn 
the  condition  of  the  poor.  And  if  in  these  visits,  which  we  suppose 
would  be  chiefly  made  by  ladies,  care  was  taken  to  encourage  the  poor 
women  to  be  prudent,  cleanly,  and  temperate,  to  keep  their  children  at 
school,  if  possible,  and  to  feel  that  on  themselves,  not  on  charily,  they 
must  rely,  there  would  be  a  real  improvement  in  their  condition. 

Another  good  effect  would  result  from  thus  circumscribing  the  labors 
of  each  committee  to  their  own  ward.  There  would  be  less  opportunity 
for  deceptions  ;  less  scope  for  that  excitement  of  charitable  feelings  which 
now,  often  makes  an  "  interesting  case  "  out  of  very  coarse  materials. 
A  kind  lady  happens  to  find  a  wretched  family,  and  she  aids  them; 
her  sympathies  increase  with  her  exertions,  she  communicates  the  case 
of  the  sufferers  to  her  friends,  and  if,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  ladies 
of  tender  and  benevolent  sympathies,  she  is  persuasive  and  pathetic, 
she  soon  enlists  the  feelings  of  all  who  hear  her,  in  behalf  of  her 
proteges.  The  poor  sufferers  are  visited  and  assisted  by  ladies  from 
every  quarter  of  the  city.  And  thus  pitied,  petted,  and  pampered,  the 
family  is  rendered  more  helpless  when  the  extra  aid  is  withdrawn, 
probably  more  unreasonable  also,  because  they  have  learned  to  con- 
sider themselves  entitled  to  greater  attention  than  is  commonly  paid  to 
people  in  their  condition.  We  have  known  several  cases  in  which 
these   "  lions "  of  charity  engrossed  the   pity  and  alms  which  were 
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denied  to  others  quite  as  needy  and  more  meritorious,  because  the 
latter  had  not  the  luck  to  become  celebrated  as  objects  of  benevolence. 

We  are  for  giving  liberally,  largely — but  except  to  the  sick  and  ut- 
terly helpless,  it  should  seldom  be  in  money,  or  the  means  to  live. 
If  the  charitable  societies  would  establish  Infant  Schools  for  all  the 
young  children  of  the  poor,  and  assist  in  providing  work  for  the  pa- 
rents, and  the  means  of  instruction  in  their  duties,  which  last  can  only 
be  done  by  devoting  time  to  visit,  advise  and  encourage  them,  we  think 
benevolence  would  bear  richer  fruits  than  it  does  now.  If  much  now 
given  in  alms  was  awarded  in  small  premiums  to  the  most  industrious 
and  temperate  and  ivorthy  among  the  poor,  would  it  not  have  a  beneficial 
effect  in  exciting  them  to  do  well  ?  They  manage  thus  in  France. 
It  is  frequently  the  case  that  poor  girls,  for  their  merit  and  industry, 
receive  a  sum  on  their  marriage  day,  sufficient  to  furnish  their  little 
dwelling. 

Would  it  not  be  better,  more  benevolent,  to  establish  a  system  of 
rewarding  industry  and  goodness,  than  to  continue  to  support  indolence 
and  vice  ? 

Intemperance  is  the  great  source  of  pauperism  and  misery — and 
probably,  one  half  of  the  charitable  donations  now  contributed,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  foster  drunkenness.  We  hope  the  time  will 
come  when  all  persons,  habitually  intemperate,  will  be  confined  to 
hard  labor,  and  compelled  to  support  themselves,  and  then  the  funds 
now  given  for  charitable  purposes,  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  provide 
for  the  instruction  and  encouragement  of  the  virtuous  and  deserving 
poor.  The  world  may  then  move  onward  and  upward  in  the  path  of 
intellectual  and  moral  excellence  with  a  steady  and  sure  progress. 
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Method  of  taking  out  spots  of  paint  from  Cloth  and  Silk. 

When  a  small  quantity  of  paint  has  dropped  on  broadcloth  or  silk, 
dip  a  pen  in  spirits  of  turpentine  and  rub  it  on  the  paint  spot,  in  a 
quantity  sufficient  to  discharge  the  oil  and  gluten  that  is  mixed  with  the 
paint.  Lay  the  garment  by  for  several  hours  that  the  turpentine  may 
penetrate  and  suck  up  the  oil ;  when  it  has  done  this,  rub  the  cloth 
and  the  paint  spot  will  crumble  away  like  dried  earth.  The  turpentine 
does  not  injure  the  cloth  or  color. 

If  the  spots  be  numerous  the  best  way  is  to  apply  the  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine over  the  silk,  &c,  with  a  sponge,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
oil  or  paint  has  been  spilt  upon  it,  and  before  it  has  become  dry.  By  this 
means  it  may,  generally,  be  entirely  taken  out. 
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By  Mrs.  J.  E.  Locke. 

Mother,  what  seest  thou  in  thy  son  ? 
The  promise  of  a  mighty  one, 
Bright  shadows  of  a  princely  lot, 
Honors  that  no  reverse  can  blot, 
The  struggling  of  a  spirit  free 
To  reach  its  glorious  destiny  ? 

Dost  fancy  on  his  laughing  brow 
Gladness  will  ever  beam  as  now, 
The  smile  of  innocence  there  dwell, 
And  the  light  heart  no  sorrow  swell, 
Nor  hope  deferred,  nor  withering  care 
E'er  leave  their  gloomy  impress  there  ? 

Believe  it  not — an  hour  may  come, 
Blighting  youth's  fairest,  earliest  bloom, 
Quenching  the  gladness  of  his  soul 
In  passion's  drugged  and  fevered  bowl  ; 
And  faded  hope  and  vanished  joy 
Chasten  the  spirit  of  thy  boy. 


Well  were  it,  if  thy  mother's  breast 
Might  ever  be  thy  place  of  rest, 
Thou  joyous  one,  and  manhood  be 
Untrammeled  as  thine  infancy  ; 
Its  smile  as  much  of  pleasure  bring, 
Its  sorrows  leave  no  deeper  sting. 

Ah,  well  indeed  if  years  bring  not 

A  yearning  for  thine  infant  lot  ; 

A  wish  t'  exchange  its  brightest  joys 

For  the  light  things — thy  nursery  toys  ; 

A  longing  for  thy  mother's  kiss, 

To  steep  thy  heart  in  dreams  of  bliss. 
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THE    PRISONER. 

Chapter  i. 

"  They  entered,  'twas  a  prison  room 

Of  stern  serenity  and  gloom."        Lady  of  the  Lake. 

You  ask  me  my  dear  cousin,  for  a  "  full  and  particular  "  his- 
tory of  an  adventure  which  I  once  mentioned  as  being  the 
most  tragic  incident  of  my  life.  I  have  been  looking  over 
my  memorandums,  and  as  I  think  the  story  has  the  merit 
of  being  both  sad  and  strange,  I  have  concluded  to  transcribe  it. 
But  I  warn  you  beforehand  not  to  expect  an  "  interesting 
tale."  The  term  "  interesting  "  by  the  way  always  reminds 
me  of  the  dose  of  salts  and  soda  which  my  good  aunt  used 
invariably  to  recommend  as  a  catholicon  for  our  infantile  dis- 
eases, remarking  at  the  same  time,  that  if  it  did  no  good, 
it  would  do  no  hurt."  So  the  term  "  interesting  "  in  liter- 
ature, defines  nothing,  promises  nothing,  and  usually  means 
nothing.  But  to  my  story,  which  is  a  long  one,  and  will  teach 
you  patience  at  least. 

Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  our  last  war  with  England,  I 
went  to  Baltimore  on  business,  and  having  several  friends  in 
that  city,  I  was  persuaded  to  spend  a  few  weeks  there,  though 
my  original  intention  had  been  to  stay  but  a  single  night. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  saying  of  a  philoso- 
pher that  "  short  visits  were  always  the  pleasantest,  "  but  I 
can  testify  it  as  a  truth  which  every  wise  man  and  woman 
would  do  well  to  remember.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Visit- 
ing supposes  pleasure,  and  accordingly  both  the  visitor  and 
visited  exert  themselves  to  be  happy,  till  the  effort,  like  all 
lone-continued  efforts  where  duties  and  usefulness  are  not 
involved,  brings  weariness,  if  not  disgust.  Or,  at  least,  it 
has  generally  happened  thus  with  me. 

At  that  time  in  particular,  I  recollect  when  I  first  met  my 
friends  I  fancied  I  could  enjoy  myself  forever  in  their  soci- 
ety, but  before  one  week  had  passed  away,  every  topic  of 
mutual  interest  between  us  seemed  exhausted: — I  had  told  all 
my  news,  and  seen  and  heard  all  their  wonders, — I  knew  they 
were  fatigued  with  amusing  me,  and  I  was  tired  to  death 
of  being  amused.  Yet  they  still  urged  me  to  stay,  and  I 
stayed.     Such  is  the  independence  and  consistency  of  men! 
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I  had,  however  one  resource.  I  had  never  transferred  my 
lodgings  to  the  house  of  my  friends.  I  still  slept  at  the 
hotel,  though  for  the  first  week  I  rarely  took  a  meal  at  the 
public  table.  But  the  second  week  I  began  to  excuse  appear- 
ing among  my  friends  till  after  breakfast,  and  by  degrees  I 
delayed  the  time  till  I  passed  nearly  all  the  forenoons  reading 
and  writing  in  my  own  apartment,  or  else  sauntering  about 
the  inn,  making  observations  on  mine  host  and  his  guests. 
Sometimes  in  this  way,  I  picked  up  a  chance  acquaintance 
whose  originality  furnished  me  with  more  amusement  than  I 
should  enjoy  in  attending  a  hundred  fashionable  parties,  or 
civic  feasts.  How  seldom  we  dare  call  things  by  their  right 
names!  In  relation  to  parties  of  pleasure,  you  ladies  govern 
us;  we  attend  them  because  you  make  them  fashionable;  but 
for  the  enjoyment — pshaw; — eating  confectionary  and  talking 
nonsense  enjoyment  for  a  rational  man! 

One  afternoon,  as  I  sallied  from  the  inn  to  take  my  usual 
stroll,  I  observed  a  youth  alighting  from  the  eastern  stage. 
His  appearance  instantly  attracted  my  attention.  I  have 
always  indulged  my  penchant  for  studying  characters,  and  if, 
in  the  beginning,  I  had  only  systematized  like  Gall  and  Spurz- 
heim,  I  have  little  doubt  I  might  have  discovered  some  kind 
of  ology  before  this  time.  But  like  poor  Burns  I  have  never 
had  "  an  aim." 

The  )''outh  I  observed  was  scarcely  of  middle  stature, 
slightly  formed,  and  I  thought  his  pale  cheek  bore  traces  of 
recent  illness  or  deep  sorrow.  There  was  also  an  air  of  bash- 
fulness  and  constraint  about  him  which  denoted  that  he  was  a 
stranger  to  cities,  or  at  least  to  that  city,  while  the  pensive- 
ness  of  his  manner  as  plainly  declared  this  was  not  a  visit  of 
pleasure. 

I  felt  interested  in  his  fate,  or  by  his  face,  I  hardly  know 
which,  and  drew  nearer  to  him,  when  I  heard  him  address  the 
landlord,  and  ask  the  direction  to  the  prison  where  George 
Whitney  or  Whii  worth  was  confined. 

"  You  mean  the  pirate  who  is  to  be  hanged  tomorrow?" 
said  the  landlord,  carelessly  putting  a  cigar  in  his  mouth. 

"  Yes,  I  believe  so,"  answered  the  stranger,  in  a  hurried 
tone,  and  I  thought  his  cheek  grew  paler  while  he  spoke. 

This  pirate,  thought  I,  must  be  either  his  friend  or  relation. 
The  landlord  is  an  unfeeling  Boniface; — I  will  therefore  ac- 
company this  youth  to  the  place  where  he  wishes  to  go  and 
perhaps .  I  have  always  heartily  detested  that  gossiping  cu- 
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riosity  which  is  eternally  prying  into  the  concerns  of  others  ; 
so  I  did  not  allow  myself  to  proceed  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  matter,  but  stepping  close  to  the  stranger,  I  offered  my 
services,  and  proposed  to  guide  him  to  the  prison.  At 
the  sound  of  my  voice,  he  started,  turned  quickly  round,  and 
gazed  for  a  moment  in  my  face,  with  an  expression  that 
seemed  to  say — "  are  you  indeed  sincere?  is  there  one  being 
who  feels  for  me?"  His  eyes  were  deep,  dark  blue,  and  had 
that  mild  etherial  expression  I  always  fancy  characterizes  the 
blessed.  I  thought,  too,  there  was  a  moisture  in  them  resem- 
bling tears,  and,  in  spite  of  my  philosophy,  I  felt  an  extreme 
anxiety  to  learn  the  history  of  this  youth,  and  the  reasons  that 
induced  him  to  visit  the  pirate. 

The  landlord  was  called  away  while  we  were  indulging  this 
mutual  survey  of  each  other,  when  the  stranger  seeing  no  other 
resource,  and  perhaps  comprehending,  from  my  looks,  the 
sympathy  he  had  inspired,  in  my  heart,  thanked  me  cordially 
for  my  kindness,  and  said  he  would  accept  my  offer.  Accord- 
ingly we  set  off,  (I  had  been  to  the  prison  several  times  before,) 
but,  had  not  proceeded  far  when,  perceiving  him  tremble,  I 
offered  him  my  arm.  He  accepted  the  support  without  speak- 
ing, and  we  proceeded,  and  reached  the  prison  before  another 
syllable  was  spoken. 

The  keeper  was  just  entering  the  outer  gate  when  we  ar- 
rived, and  I  requested  we  might  be  immediately  conducted  to 
the  cell  where  George  Whitworth,  the  pirate  was  confined.  I 
said  we,  for  I  had  resolved,  unless  my  companion  objected, 
to  accompany  him  on  his  visit  to  the  criminal.  The  keeper, 
at  first,  appeared  disposed  to  refuse  us,  but  a  gratuity  from  me 
soon  silenced  his  scruples,  or  what  was  the  same  thing  to  us, 
convinced  him  it  was  his  interest  to  oblige  and  he  was  all  com- 
plaisance. For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  always  complain- 
ing of  the  obstinacy  and  incivility,  of  those  with  whom  they  have 
to  deal,  I  will  just  remark  that  I  have  ever  found  Plutus  to  be 
an  efficient  teacher  of  politeness. 

The  keeper  led  us  through  a  number  of  dark  passages,  un- 
locking several  doors,  before  he  reached  the  apartment  we 
were  seeking.  At  the  harsh  sound  of  the  locks  rny  companion 
seemed  instinctively  to  start  and  shrink;  and  I  could  not  but 
suspect  he  was  a  romantic  swain,  whose  sensibility  had  been 
too  much  excited  by  novel  reading.  At  last  we  came  to  an 
iron  door,  whose  massy  strength  unequivocally  declared  it  a 
barrier  against  freedom;  when  the  goaler  laying  his  hand  on  the 
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door  said — "  Here  lies  your  man.  How  long  do  you  wish  to 
stay  with  him?  " 

I  looked  at  my  companion,  and  after  considerable  hesitation 
and  evident  embarrassment,  he  replied — "  perhaps  one  hour; 
— but  I  intended  going  alone." 

"  If  such  be  your  wish,"  said  I.  "I  will  withdraw  imme- 
diately.— But  permit  me  to  say,  I  am  interested  with  your  ap- 
pearance and  should  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  be  permitted  to 
serve  you,  or  your  friend." 

The  accents,  the  air  of  real  kindness  are  seldom  mistaken  by 
the  unhappy;  and  sorely  must  the  bosom  be  wrung  that  can 
withstand  their  influence.  For  a  few  moments  the  stranger 
was  unable  to  answer:  a  deep  hectic  overspread  his  pale  fea- 
tures, and  his  frame  was  violently  agitated;  but  making  a  strong 
effort  he  conquered  his  feelings,,  and  in  a  calm,  confiding  tone 
said  he  was  willing  I  should  accompany  him,  and  he  should 
rely  on  me  for  protection. 

What  he  meant  by  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  I  could  not 
tell,  unless  he  feared  the  prisoner  from  long  confinement  and 
the  terror  of  his  situation  might  be  insane,  and  so  attempt  to 
do  him  some  mischief. 

However  I  had  not  leisure  to  indulge  many  conjectures,  for 
the  keeper,  telling  us,  it  was  then  five  o'clock,  and  he  would 
attend  us  again  at  six,  instantly  unlocked  the  door,  and  hurry- 
ing us  into  the  room,  turned  the  key  alike  on  the  innocent  and 
guilty. 

Never,  certainly,  did  I  feel  in  a  more  awkward  predicament. 
The  criminal  was  on  his  knees,  his  head  reclining  on  his  pal- 
let, and  neither  looked  up,  nor  appeared  to  notice  our  uncere- 
monious entrance.  The  stranger  youth,  covering  his  face  with 
his  hand,  was  leaning  for  support  against  the  narrow  grated 
window;  while  I,  not  knowing  what  I  wanted,  or  wherefore  I 
had  come,  stood  staring  round  the  apartment  like  the  Knight 
of  the  rueful  countenance  in  search  of  adventures. 

What  expedient  I  should  finally  have  adopted  in  this  curious 
dilemma  is  now  uncertain;  I  was  relieved  from  what  might, 
with  propriety,  be  called  a  punishment  for  my  impertinent  cu- 
riosity by  the  prisoner,  who,  arising  from  his  kneeling  posture 
came  towards  me  and  inquired  my  business. 

I  answered  him,  pointing  at  the  same  time  to  my  companion,. 
"  I  came  here,  Sir,  as  a  guide  to  that  young  gentleman,  who 
wished  to  see  you." 
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He  gazed  earnestly  at  the  youth,  who  had  taken  his  hand 
from  his  face,  and  now  stood  with  his  eyes  bent  to  the  ground. 
Recollections  of  other  times  seemed  to  flash  on  the  mind  of 
:  the  criminal,  his  stern  features  relaxed  to  a  smile,  he  sprung 
forward,  and  grasping  both  hands  of  the  youth,  exclaimed, 
"  Allan  Walker,  my  dear  Allan,  do  I  see  you  once  more!" 

"  Oh!  George,"  faltered  out  the  youth,  while  the  wildness 
of  his  eye,  and  a  hysterical  gasp  made  me  tremble  for  the  con- 
sequences of  this  recognition, — but  with  a  fortitude  above  his 
seeming  character,  he  subdued  this  sudden  burst  of  feeling,  and 
added  in  a  low  feeble  tone,  "Yes,  George  Whitworth,  it  is  your 
friend  come  " — 

"  To  see  me  die,"  impetuously  interrupted  the  criminal. 

"  It  was  not  thus  we  expected  to  meet. — But  Allan  my  heart 
is  warm  to-day,  and  we  will  banish  to-morrow  from  our  minds. 
Come,  sit  down,  I  must  inquire  about  my  friends.  Here  is  a 
chair  for  you,  Sir, "  offering  me  the  only  one  in  the  apartment, — 
"  Allan  and  I  will  take  a  seat  on  my  pallet." 

There  was  a  pause  of  several  minutes,  after  we  were  seated, 
as  if  each  friend  feared  to  give  expression  to  his  thoughts  or 
make  inquiries  which  might  be  painful  to  answer.  During  this 
interval  I  was  employed  in  examining  the  countenance  of  the 
criminal  and  contrasting  his  appearance  with  the  person  who 
had  visited  him  as  his  friend. 

There  could  scarcely  be  imagined  a  greater  contrast; — and 
this  confirmed  more  fully  one  of  my  favorite  hypotheses, — 
that  the  most  ardent  and  lasting  attachments  are  usually  formed 
between  persons  of  different  temperaments,  and  dissimilar 
qualifications. 

George  Whitworth,  that  was  the  real  name  of  the  prisoner, 
was  six  feet  in  height,  well  if  not  elegantly  proportioned,  his 
form  exhibiting  a  perfect  model  of  strength  joined  to  agility. 
His  features  were  large,  and  had  doubtless  been  accounted 
handsome,  and  his  complexion,  though  sunburnt  and  roughened 
by  exposure  in  the  desultory  life  he  had  lately  led,  still  bore 
the  freshness  of  youth  and  health. 

His  high  and  "  lordly  "  forehead  that  probably  once  rivaled 
the  marble  in  whiteness,  still  looked  fair,  through  its  covering 
of  coal  black  hair,  that  curling  thickly  around  his  face  and  neck 
joined  with  an  enormous  pair  of  whiskers  of  the  same  midnight 
hue,  to  give  an  air  of  ferociousness  to  his  countenance  which, 
it  was  plain,  did  not  belong  to  its  original  expression. 
10 
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But  it  was  in  his  eye  the  whole  strength  of  his  wild  spirit 
seemed  concentrated.  So  keen,  so  fiery  and  penetrating,  few 
could  meet  its  glance,  and  certainly,  none  endure  its  scrutiny 
without  awe  or  uneasiness.  I  have  always  valued  myself  on 
being  a  connoisseur  in  eyes,  and  generally  contrive  to  gain  a 
fair  view  of  these  indexes  of  the  soul  as  soon  as  possible  after 
an  introduction  to  their  owner.  But  I  confess,  when  I  met 
the  full,  black,  brightening  eyes  of  Whitworth,  I  was  glad  to  re- 
lieve mine  from  their  piercing  gaze,  by  turning  to  read  in  the 
pensive  downcast  look  of  the  pale  youth  beside  him,  something 
that  favored  of  human  weakness  and  human  sympathy. 

It  was  like  dwelling  on  the  clear  blue  of  heaven,  after  having 
our  senses  dazzled  by  the  lightning  from  a  dark  cloud.  The 
silence  was  at  length  interrupted  by  the  prisoner,  and  while 
listening  to  his  singular  conversation  and  eventful  history,  I 
fancied  it  might  be  as  worthy  of  being  recorded  and  read  as  many 
of  the  improbable  fictions  daily  published  for  the  amusement 
of  the  idle  and  the  astonishment  of  the  credulous.  Accordingly 
I  shall  faithfully  transcribe  the  particulars  of  a  scene  indelibly 
impressed  on  my  memory. 


Chapter  ii. 

"  I  think  Allan,"  said  the  prisoner  at  length,  with  a  slight 
smile,  while  he  surveyed  his  visitor  from  head  to  foot,  "I  think 
although  your  academical  studies  may  have  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  your  understanding,  they  have  not  had  much  effect 
on  your  person:  you  are  scarcely  an  inch  taller  than  when  I  left 
K and  you  were  then,  if  I  rightly  remember,  but  sixteen." 

"  No,  I  have  altered  but  little,  I  believe," — answered  the 
other,  casting  down  his  eyes,  then  suddenly  raising  them  he 
added,  in  a  tone  that  betrayed  the  internal  agitation  he  was 
suffering. — u  But  you,  George,  would  to  heaven  you  were  un- 
altered,— Oh!  why  have  you  thus  disappointed  the  fond  hopes 
of  your  friends  ?  why  would  you  bring  destruction  on  yourself 
and  disgrace  and  misery  on  them?" 

"  I  thought  you  had  come  as  a  comforter,  and  not  as  an  ac- 
cuser," said  Whitworth,  reddening — '"I  expect  to  endure  the 
penalty  of  the  law;  but  as  my  relatives  and  friends  have  never 
been  privy  to  my  crimes,  how  can  my  punishment  disgrace 
them?  There  are  no  attainders  in  this  country.  Pardon  me, 
my  dear  Allan,  I  have  distressed  you — you  remember  me — 
love  me — I  am  not  worthy  your  concern, — I  do  not  deserve  a 
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tear — I  am  a  wretched  criminal,  justly  condemned  to  suffer 
death; — and  the  only  consolation  I  have  desired,  the  only  prayer 
I  have  dared  to  breathe  to  the  God  of  mercy,  has  been  to  bless 
my  friends,  and  spare  them  the  knowledge  of  my  infamy. — It 
was  to  effect  this  purpose  I  changed  my  name  to  Whitney; 
but  the  officers  who  searched  me  found  "  Whitworth  "  written 
on  the  cover  of  my  pocket-book, — the  very  same  you  gave  me 

when  we  were  attending  school  at  W and  the  letters  were 

of  your  inscribing,  I  had  never  effaced  them — they  reminded 
me  of  hours  too  dear  to  forget. — So  the  fellows  found  the 
name  and  inserted  an  "  alias  "  in  their  warrant,  which  I  have 
been  fearful  would  betray  me.  It  is  so — your  countenance 
confirms  it,  and  my  mother  and  sisters,  and — and  Almira,  all 
know  my  destiny." 

"  No,  no,"  answered  the  youth  eagerly,  "your  family  do 
not  know  it,  or  did  not  when  I  left  home." 

"  But  Almira, — you  weep — great  God!  does  Almira  weep 
too?  Tell  me,"  he  exclaimed,  grasping  Allan's  arm,  "  did  Al- 
mira send  you  to  seek  me  out?  does  she  yet  remember  me? 
remember  our  affection — our  contract?" 

Allan  hid  his  face  with  his  handkerchief — his  grief  was  audi- 
ble. The  pirate's  features  were  convulsed — but  no  sigh,  no 
tear  escaped  him.  It  seemed  as  if  his  dark  soul  had  so  long 
struggled  against  its  better  feelings,  "had  so  long  been  hardened 
by  deeds  of  villany  and  horror,  that  the  meltings  of  humanity 
were  over.  He  might  writhe  beneath  his  sufferings  as  he  had 
beheld  his  victims  beneath  theirs;  but  complaints,  to  which  his 
ear  had  refused  a  hearing,  his  tongue  dared  not  utter. 

"  I  see,  Allan,"  at  length  resumed  the  prisoner,  "  I  see  con- 
cealment will  now  be  of  no  avail  to  me,  and  may  mislead  you. 
The  name  of"  pirate  "  sounds  horribly  to  the  virtuous  and 
peaceable  citizens  of  my  once  loved  New  England.  The  con- 
characters  of  fiends  and  the  conduct  of  demons  are  imputed  to 
us,  without  one  redeeming  shade  to  soften  the  infernal  portrait. 
Yet  I  could,  did  time  permit  me,  tell  you  of  many  generous 
deeds,  and  kind  actions  performed,  even  by  these  outcasts  of 
society.  "  Yet  why  "  continued  he  in  a  more  subdued  tone 
than  he  had  hitherto  used  "  why  do  I  seek  to  palliate  crimes 
that  my  conscience  and  reason  always  condemned,  and  which 
I  was  led  on  and  incited  to  perpetrate  only  by  my  own  con- 
summate folly.  You  doubtless  know  before  commencing  my 
career  of  piracy,  I  had  forfeited  all  title  to  integrity  and  honor?" 

"  You  surely  did  not,  while  in  Philadelphia  engage  in  any 
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transaction  injurious  to  your  character  " — said  Allan  looking 
up,  while  a  mixed  expression  of  anxiety  and  apprehension 
overspread  his  finely  formed,  though  somewhat  feminine  fea- 
tures. 

"And  my  uncle  has  not  betrayed  me,"  exclaimed  Whit- 
worth  rising  from  his  crazy  pallet,  and  traversing  the  apart- 
ment with  hasty  strides.  "  And  I  might  again  have  been 
received  into  society,  and  by  my  prudence  and  penitence  have 
redeemed  my  errors. — Perhaps  even  now  I  might  have  been 
the  husband  of  Almira,  instead  of  dying  an  ignominious  death, 
scorned  and  detested  by  all  mankind.  But  these  reflections 
come  too  late. — I  have  chosen  my  lot  and  must  abide  the 
issue — I  have  mixed  the  cup  and  must  drink  the  draught." 

There  was  a  long  pause: — at  length  Allan  in  a  low  voice 
said — "  George,  how  could  you,  who  when  a  child  was  always 
the  champion  of  the  oppressed — who  seemed  to  have  such  an 
instinctive  abhorrence  for  all  that  was  mean,  and  cruel,  and 
wicked — how  could  you  thus  degrade  your  noble  nature,  and 
defile  your  generous  heart  by  associating  with  wretches,  whose 
characters  and  conduct  you  must  have  despised  and  detested." 

"You  wrong  me,"  replied  the  prisoner,  bad  as  I  am,  you 
wrong  me,  if  you  imagine  I  leagued  with  these  miscreants  be- 
cause I  loved  their  society,  or  followed  the  path  of  iniquity  be- 
cause it  was  pleasant  or  congenial  to  my  disposition.  No,  I 
believe  I  was  fated  to  be  a  villain,  I  have  been  drawn  forward 
by  an  impulse  which  I  could  neither  resist  nor  escape." 

"Beware  of  deceiving  yourself  with  such  an  unwarrantable 
belief,"  said  the  youth. — "Fatalism  is  nearly  as  dangerous  an 
error  as  infidelity;  and  you,  George,  were  piously  educated, 
and  cannot  plead  ignorance  as  an  excuse  for  transgression  or 
imposture.  We  may  follow  the  devices  of  our  own  evil  hearts 
for  we  are  free  to  will,  and  to  act ;  but  when  the  consequences 
of  our  actions  are  to  be  endured,  let  us  not  aggravate  our  of- 
fences by  ascribing  them  to  the  predetermining  power  of  an  all 
wise  and  merciful  Providence." 

"  Still  the  'mirror  of  caution'  I  see,"  answered  the  other — 
while  the  smile  that  slightly  curled  his  lip  appeared  involuntary, 
and  added  a  darker  gloom  to  his  stern  brow  and  troubled  eye, 
"  that,  I  remember,  was  your  appellation  in  days  of  yore. — And 
would  to  heaven,  you  had  imparted  a  little  of  your  super- 
abundant prudence  for  the  guidance  of  your  unhappy  friend. 
Had  you  done  so,  you  would  not  now  be  seated  in  a  prison, 
listening  to  a  narrative  of  weakness  and  wickedness;  nor  should 
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I  be  forced  to  entertain  you  at  my  own  expense.  As.it  is,  I 
see  no  method  of  exculpating  myself  from  suspicions  and  im- 
putations the  most  odious  and  horrid,  except  by  frankly  relating 
the  most  material  incidents  that  have  befallen  me  since  we 
parted. — But  as  this  gentleman,  '  turning  towards  me,'  has 
not  the  misfortune  to  be  interested  in  my  fate,  it  would  be  tax- 
ing his  patience  beyond  all  reasonable  endurance  to  wish  him  to 
listen  to  my  tedious  history." 

Here  I  interrupted  him,  protesting,  and  sincerely  too,  that 
nothing  would  give  me  more  satisfaction  than  hearing  the  story 
of  his  misfortunes,  except  having  it  in  my  power  to  relieve  them. 
I  added,  that  I  was  not  one  of  those  who  imputed  conviction 
as  a  crime.  Many  fell  victims  to  appearances — to  circumstan- 
tial evidence  only;  which  I  for  one,  did  not  think  ever  ought 
to  be  admitted  as  sufficient  testimony  to  affect  the  life  of  a 
fellow  being. 

"  You  will  find  it  difficult,"  he  replied,  "to  convert  the 
world  to  your  opinion.  Nor  in  my  case  would  it  be  of  avail. 
I  am  guilty.— Allan,  why  do  you  look  so  pale?  a  man  may  be 
guilty,  and  yet  not  quite  a  demon. 

"Death  is  the  doom  of  the  Judge  as  well  as  the  criminal.  I 
do  but  lose  a  few  years,  and  if  they  were  to  be  passed  as  the 
last  have  been,  none  of  my  friends  ought  to  regret  their  extinc- 
tion. I  will,  however,  sit  down  and  give  you  an  "  unvarnished 
tale  "  of  myself,  and  in  requital  for  your  politeness,  sir,"  bow- 
ing to  me — "  I  will  run  over  the  most  important  events  of 
my  boyish  days;  which  are  indeed  necessary  to  be  known  in 
order  fully  to  understand  the  motives  that  have  governed  my 
most  important  actions,  and  the  causes  that  have  contributed 
to  form  my  character. 

"  I  am  a  native  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  and  descended 
from  a  family  whose  honor  never  had  a  stain  excepting  what 
my  misconduct  has  affixed.  My  father  was  a  man  possessing 
the  most  amiable  disposition  and  excellent  character,  as  I  have 
often  been  informed; — unfortunately,  for  me,  I  was  deprived 
of  the  benefit  of  his  instructions  and  example,  by  his  sudden 
decease,  which  happened  a  few  weeks  before  I  was  born.  He 
was  a  merchant,  and  left  a  tolerable  property,  but  placed  it 
wholly  at  the  disposal  of  my  mother,  during  the  minority  of 
his  children;  entrusting  their  education  entirely  to  her  discretion. 
She  was  a  woman  of  good  understanding  and  correct  judgment 
where  her  affections  were  unbiassed  ;  but  in  the  tenderness  of 
the  mother  she  two  often  sunk  the  firmness  of  the  guardian  and 
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allowed  me  indulgences  which  I  am  sensible  her  reason  would 
have  refused  to  one  less  fondly  beloved.  I  had  three  sisters, 
fine  girls  as  you  ever  saw ;  but  I  was  the  pet  of  the  family  ; 
they  all,  as  if  by  consent,  contributed  their  aid  to  spoil  my 
temper  by  all  manner  of  flattery  ;  while  my  doting  grand-parents 
thought  me  a  prodigy,  and  in  short,  to  have  escaped  injury 
from  such  an  injudicious  course  of  education  I  must  have  been 
either  an  idiot  or  an  angel. 

"  I  happened  to  be  neither,  but  a  wilful,  conceited  boy,  with 
tolerable  abilities,  and  an  impetuous  temper,  redeemed,  in  some 
measure,  by  a  romantic  generosity,  that  might,  in  the  age  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  have  qualified  me  for  a  knight  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  but  in  the  working-day  world  in  which  it  was  my  hap 
to  live  only  served  to  involve  me,  in  a  thousand  ridiculous 
squabbles  with  my  little  companions,  in  which,  however,  by 
the  aid  of  my  partial  family,  who  never  saw  me  in  the  wrong, 
I  was  usually  successful. 

"  I  was  kept  constantly  at  school,  and  was  vain  of  being 
acknowledged  the  best  scholar  ;  but  I  am  now  sensible  my 
personal  strength  for  which  I  was  always  noted,  often  contri- 
buted to  gain  me  the  deference  my  pride  exacted  from  my  school 
fellows  ;  but  which  would  never  have  been  paid  had  not  fears 
of  a  sound  drubbing  operated  to  bring  to  their  minds  a  con- 
viction of  at  least,  my  physical  superiority." 

"  In  this  manner  I  reached  my  sixteenth  year,  fully  fraught 
with  ideas  of  my  own  importance,  and  believing  nothing  want- 
ing to  ensure  me  victory  on  any  occasion,  but  just  to  make  an 
exertion.  My  mother  had  determined  on  giving  me  a  colle- 
giate education,  as  the  most  suitable  method  of  ushering  such 
a  transcendent  genius,  as  she  fondly  supposed  me,  into  public 
notice  and  public  estimation.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  I  was 
sent  to  an  Academy,  at  a  distance  from  my  indulgent  family, 
where  I  was  partially  undeceived  concerning  the  overweening 
confidence  I  had  entertained  in  the  superiority  of  my  own  ta- 
lents. I  found  I  had  nothing  to  expect  there  from  favoritism, 
or  connivance,  or  even  from  my  pugilistic  accomplishments. 
If  I  would  wear  the  crown  I  must  win  it  by  application — not 
by  force.  I  should  certainly  have  renounced  my  studies,  in 
despair,  had  not  my  friend  Allan  Walker  here,  who  accompa- 
nied me  and  was  my  classmate,  lent  me  his  assistance  in  con- 
quering those  stubborn  declensions  and  conjugations  which 
certainly  struck  more  terror  on  my  imagination  than  would  a 
host  of  warriors." 
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Here  Allan  interrupted  him — "  You  wrong  yourself,  George, 
you  were  an  excellent  scholar,  quite  as  good  as — " 

"  As  yourself,  Allan,  oh,  no,  I  certainly  was  not. — But  then 
I  had,  perhaps  as  much  wit,  and  twenty  times  as  much  assurance 
which  enabled  me  to  set  off  my  slender  stock  of  knowledge  to 
the  best  advantage  ;  but  I  never  was  a  thorough  book-loving 
fellow  ;  my  temperament  would  not  admit  it.  I  was  too  fond 
of  active  life,  I  wanted  to  be,  incessantly,  either  in  the  bustle 
of  business  or  the  whirl  of  pleasure,  and  the  time  spent  plodding 
over  my  books  would  have  been  insupportably  tedious  but  for 
two  reasons  ;  in  the  first  place,  I  loved  my  mother  sincerely, 
and  knew  I  could  do  nothing  to  render  her  so  happy  as  to 
pursue  my  studies  and  endeavor  to  be  the  great  man  she  anti- 
cipated. 

"  But  a  stronger  motive  was  my  affection  for  the  sister  of 
this  young  man — Allan,  do  not  be  offended,  I  can  love  her  but 
little  longer. — Our  partiality  commenced  in  childhood,  and  I 
had  received  assurance  that  my  assiduity  in  study  should  be 
rewarded  by  the  hand  of  Almira.  Ambition  has  but  few  vota- 
ries at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Happiness  is  then  thought  to  be 
essentially  and  indissolubly  connected  with  emotions  of  the 
heart ;  and  he  who  would  effectually  arouse  the  young  to  the 
full  exertion  of  their  faculties  must  depend  more  on  appeals  to 
their  feelings,  than  on  arguments  addressed  only  to  their  un- 
derstandings. The  passion  of  love  may  be  styled  a  youthful 
and  capricious  fancy  which  time  and  experience  will  soon  cor- 
rect ;  but  I  doubt  whether,  after  its  abatement  a  more  generous 
or  ennobling  motive  is  usually  substituted  to  govern  and  lead 
captive  the  heart  of  man.  I  shall  not,  however,  attempt  to 
settle  the  question  of  legitimacy  among  the  passions  ;  or  in- 
quire to  which  we  owe  allegiance  as  being  first  breathed  by  the 
Creator  into  the  bosoms  of  his  creatures  ; — it  is  certain  that 
love  is  now  a  mighty  agent  in  molding  the  manners  of  civilized 
society,  and  it  has  had  a  deep  and  abiding  effect  on  my  own 
character  and  happiness.  The  tie  that  bound  me  to  Almira 
was  a  spell  operating  to  disarm  difficulties  and  dispel  cares,  and 
even  make  the  otherwise  irksome  tasks  and  confinement  of  school 
not  only  tolerable  but  pleasant.  Oh!  I  am  certain,"  continued 
he,  extending  his  hand  with  all  the  energy  of  an  orator,  "  had 
I  persevered  in  my  studies  I  should  now  have  been  a  distin- 
guished scholar." 

A  sigh  so  deep  it  might  almost  be  termed  a  groan  burst  from 
the  heart  of  Allan,  as  he  listened  to  this  declaration.     We  both 
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turned  to  learn  the  cause  of  his  emotion,  but  his  face  was  con- 
cealed, and  for  my  part,  I  could  not  utter  a  syllable  either  of 
inquiry  or  condolence.  We  were  silent  a  few  minutes,  when 
the  prisoner  again  resumed  his  story. 

"  I  had  nearly  passed  through  the  usual  course  of  preparatory 
studies,  styled  '  fitting  for  college,'  when  an  incident  occurred 
that  entirely  changed  my  destination,  and  materially  altered, 
for  life,  my  prospects  and  pursuits.  My  father  had  one  sur- 
viving brother,  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia  ;  but  he  had  never 
noticed  us,  nor  did  we  know  him  except  by  name.  We  had 
heard  he  was  rich  and  childless,  and  of  course  supposed  him 
miserly  and  unfeeling  ;  and  my  mother,  who  was  a  high  spirited 
woman,  had  never  addressed  a  syllable  to  him,  requesting 
either  his  aid  or  advice  in  the  settlement  of  her  complicated  and 
perplexing  affairs.  But  during  the  summer  previous  to  that 
commencement  when  I  expected  to  make  my  debut  in  College 
Hall,  my"  uncle,  to  our  infinite  astonishment,  made  us  an 
unexpected  visit.  Whether  he  came  with  a  predilection  in 
my  favor  is  now  immaterial  ;  he  certainly  soon  expressed  a 
partiality  for  me,  and  at  length,  offered,  if  I  would  accompany 
him  to  Philadelphia  and  to  use  his  own  phrase,  '  show  promise 
of  being  a  man,'  he  would  make  me  heir  of  his  immense  for- 
tune." 

"  He  first  proposed  the  matter  to  my  mother  ;  but  she  had 
set  her  heart,  so  decidedly,  on  my  figuring  in  a  learned  profes- 
sion she  did  not  listen  very  complacently  to  the  offer.  My 
uncle  then  insisted  on  consulting  me,  and  learning  my  wishes 
on  the  subject.  I  was  accordingly  summoned  to  their  con- 
ference, when  my  uncle  began  by  telling  me,  I  was  then  at  an 
age  when  it  was  necessary  I  should  decide  on  the  course  of 
life  I  intended  to  pursue  ;  and  he  asked  me,  if  I  had  made  my 
selection. 

"  I  told  him  I  intended  to  be  a  scholar."  " 

"  Oh,  of  course  "  said  he, — but  what  profession  shall  you 
choose?     Will  it  be  physick? 

An  unhesitating  "  no,"  was  the  answer. 

"  I  thought  so,  said  my  uncle,  I  knew  you  would  never  sub- 
mit to  the  dictation  of  old  women  and  fools.  There  is  not  a 
patient  but  imagines  himself,  at  least  in  the  knowledge  of  his 
own  disease,  superior  to  his  physician.  And  you  must  not 
only  endure  the  whims  of  the  living,  but  the  accusations  of  the 
dying;  people  generally  imagine  they  can  recover  by  their  own 
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sagacity  and  good  nursing  ;  but  they  always  die  from  some 
ignorance  or  unskillfulness  of  the  doctor." 

"  I  told  him,  it  was  not  so  much  the  patients,  as  their  dis- 
eases that  deterred  me  from  the  profession.  I  never  could 
summon  resolution  to  witness  scenes  of  distress,  or  perform 
operations  of  difficulty — my  heart  was  too  tender — my  feelings 
too  easily  affected. 

"And  I  thought  so  then,"  added  Whitworth,  addressing 
me,  while  his  cheek  grew  pale  as  if  recollections  of  horror  rose 
on  his  memoiy — "but  I  little  knew  my  own  heart,  I  have  since 
witnessed  scenes,  and  witnessed  them  apparently  unmoved, 
that  would  have  quelled  the  soul  of  a  Rush  or  an  Abernethy." 

There  was  no  reply  attempted,  and  he  proceeded — 

"  My  uncle  next  proposed  Divinity — I  smiled  and  my 
mother,  who  was  rigidly  pious,  became  alarmed  lest  he  should 
suspect  she  was  educating  me  for  the  ministry  without  an  es- 
pecial call ;  she  therefore  interfered  and  decided  that  question 
in  the  negative. 

"  Then,"  said  my  uncle,  "you  are  for  the  Law,  undoubt- 
edly ; — but  have  either  of  you  calculated  the  cost  of  the  un- 
dertaking, or  considered  the  probability  of  disappointment  in 
your  expectations.  Those  who  enter  the  profession  of  Law 
have,  usually,  sanguine  hopes  of  being  eminent;  of  acquiring  for- 
tune, preferment  and  fame. — Yet  the  business  is  not,  certainly 
at  this  period,  lucrative  ;  nor  in  my  estimation,  entitled  to 
"  all  honor."  There  has,  of  late,  throughout  our  country  been 
such  a  universal  mania  for  this  profession,  that,  from  Maine  to 
Missouri,  the  market  for  lawyers  is  glutted.  To  acquire  cele- 
brity you  must  not  only  have  the  best  talents,  but  improve  them 
in  the  best  manner:  and  then,  unless  some  favorable  conjunc- 
ture occurs,  you  may  exert  yourself  in  vain.  It  is  also  an  ex- 
pensive, and  laborious  study,  and  requires  more  self-command, 
and  more  real  sacrifices  of  feeling  than  any  other  profession:  — 
more,  I  sincerely  think,  than  you,  my  dear  George  have  reso- 
lution to  practice.  But  never  be  disheartened. — I  have  a  better 
plan  for  you ;  go  with  me  to  Philadelphia,  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  business  and  the  world,  and  I  will  provide  for  you 
nobly.  You  are  the  last  representative  of  the  name  of  Whit- 
worth, and  we  must  all  contribute  to  make  it  respectable. 

"This  proposal,  for  many  reasons,  was  the  most  agreeable 

I  could  have  had.     It  entirely  and  honorably  released  me  from 

the  drudgery  of  books,  which  though  I  appreciated,  for  my  soul 

I  could  not  love ;  and  at  the  same  time,  flattered  me  with  the 

11 
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prospect  of  obtaining  the  hand  of  Almira,  the  star  of  all  my 
hopes  and  wishes,  sooner,  than  by  any  other  means,  I  could 
reasonably  expect.  Not  to  fatigue  you,  sir,  with  the  history 
of  our  family  debates,  suppose  at  once  that  my  uncle  was  suc- 
cessful.— How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  I  was  won  to  his 
standard,  and  joined  my  entreaties  to  his  promises  of  heirship 
and  predictions  of  future  greatness.  Virgil  was  quitted  by 
me  for  the  '  Complete  Accountant '  with  as  little  regret  as  we 
discard  an  old  friend  who  can  be  no  longer  serviceable,  for  the 
smiles  of  a  new  one  from  whom  we  hope  more  compliance  or 
more  assistance.  There  was  nothing  to  damp  my  joy  but  the 
necessity  of  residing  at  such  a  distance  from  Almira  ;  yet  this 
would  be  rendered  supportable  by  a  constant  correspondence, 
and  I  hoped  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  to  have  it  my  power  to 
make  her  mine  forever. 

"  In  three  years,"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  crossed  the  fields 
(a  short  way  I  often  used)  that  led  towards  the  dwelling  of  her 
father,  "  I  shall  return  and  claim  the  reward  of  my  constancy." 
I  met  Almira  by  the  side  of  a  little  brook,  where  we  had  passed 
many  a  happy  hour. — A  venerable  elm  spread  its  branches 
nearly  across  the  stream;  beneath  the  shade  of  this  tree,  and 
quite  on  the  verge  of  the  brook,  I  had  formed  a  seat  of  turf, 
where  Almira  and  I  often  sat  on  a  summer's  afternoon  :  and 
with  her  melodious  voice  to  aid  my  German  flute  I  frequently 
boasted  we  might  decoy  Ulysses  himself,  although  to  join  us  he 
were  obliged  to  encounter  the  whirlpool  of  Sylla,  or  the  gulf  of 
Charybdis.  That  spot  had  witnessed  the  innocent  sports  of 
our  childhood  ;  it  was  there  we  had  first  breathed  our  vows  of 
affection,  and  it  was  there  were  shed  the  tears  of  our  separa- 
tion. 

"Yes,  sir,  we  parted — and  you  may  think  it  but  a  trifle, — 
yet  such  scenes  will  be  remembered  when  sterner  and  more 
painful  sorrows  are  banished  and  forgotten. 

"  The  smiles  of  woman  are  the  rainbows  of  life  ;  and  when- 
ever we  would  escape  from  the  storms  of  care  and  bask  in  the 
sunbeams  of  happiness  we  gaze  on  them,  and  in  such  promises 
of  felicity  forget  the  evanescence  of  their  existence. — My  love 
for  Almira  was,  like  all  my  passions,  impetuous  and  unrestrain- 
ed ;  and  I  thought  but  of  having  it  returned  :  I  had  no  fears  of 
her  ever  ceasing  to  be  worthy  of  my  affections,  but  I  often 
trembled  lest  she  should  forget  me. 

"  Almira  was  more  considerate — she  knew  my  rashness,  she 
knew  her  power  over  me,  and  endeavored  to  use  it  for  my  ad- 
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vantage.  When  I  took  her  hand  for  the  last  time,  placing  a 
ring  on  her  ringer,  I  told  her  I  considered  her  in  the  eye  of 
heaven  as  already  mine — and  if,  during  my  absence,  she  saw 
any  man  who  pleased  her  fancy,  to  look  on  that  ring,  and  re- 
member her  vows  were  already  plighted." 

"  I  shall  need  no  such  monitor  to  keep  you  in  my  remem- 
brance," said  she  "but" — and  she  drew  another  ring  from 
her  finger — "  let  this,  my  dear  George,  bind  you  to  virtue  and 
Almira.  Never,  while  we  are  separated,  take  any  sudden  res- 
olution, or  engage  in  any  hazardous  enterprise  without  look- 
ing on  this  ring,  and  reflecting  whether  she  you  have  vowed 
to  love  would  approve  your  conduct."  Sweet  girl  ! — you  in- 
tended to  be  my  tutelary  angel,  but  I  rejected  your  guidance. 
Though  every  inducement  conspired  to  keep  me  in  the  path 
of  rectitude,  yet  I  willfully  trampled  the  obligations  of  duty  and 
the  rules  of  justice  under  my  feet  and  rushed  on  my  fate." 

He  paused,  and  taking  hold  of  a  ring  on  the  little  finger  of 
his  left  hand  turned  it  round  and  round — then  extending  his 
hand  to  Allan  he  continued, 

"  There  is  the  talisman  bestowed  by  your  sister  to  guard  me 
from  dishonor.  I  have  long  since  forfeited  it,  but- 1  never  could 
resign  it.  I  always  secretly  cherished  the  hope  that  while  I 
retained  this  ring  there  would  be  a  possibility  for  my  return  to 
virtue  and  Almira.  Vain  delusion  !  Learn  o(  me'that  sentiment 
opposes  but  a  feeble  barrier  to  vice.  There  must  be  the  sta- 
bility of  principle,  of  reason,  of  religion  to  keep  us  in  the  nar- 
row channel  of  rectitude  when  the  billows  of  adversity  would 
beat  us  from  our  moorings  ;  when  the  breezes  of  prosperity 
woo  us  beyond  our  station  ;  or,  when  the  eddies  of  temptation 
draws  us  too  far  from  our  destined  haven." 

Allan  sat  as  white  and  as  fixed  as  monumental  marble. — At 
length  his  head  gently  declined  over  the  extended  hand  of  his 
friend. — I  saw  a  tear  fall  on  the  ring — I  could  look  no  longer — 
but  starting  from  my  seat  I  hurried  to  the  grated  window  for 
air.  I  felt  suffocated — trembled — and  had  I  been  a  woman 
should  undoubtedly  have  wept  outright. — But  a  man  must  have 
fortitude, — so  I  coughed,  wiped  my  eyes  and  returned  to  my 
seat  complaining  of  a  violent  cold. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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THE    FATHER'S    CHOICE. 
By  Mrs.  Hale. 

In  the  year  1697,  a  body  of  Indians  attacked  the  town  of  Haverhill,  Mass. 
killed  and  carried  into  captivity  40  inhabitants.  A  party  of  the  Indians  approach, 
ed  the  house  of  an  individual,  who  was  abroad  at  his  labor,  but  who,  on  their 
approach,  hastened  to  the  house,  sent  his  children  out,  and  ordered  them  to  fly  in 
a  course  opposite  to  that  in  which  danger  was  approaching.  He  then  mounted  his 
horse,  and  determined  to  snatch  up  the  child  with  which  he  was  most  unwilling  to 
part,  when  he  should  overtake  the  little  flock.  When  he  came  up  to  them,  about  200 
yards  from  his  house,  he  was  unable  to  make  a  choice,  or  to  leave  any  one  of  the 
number.  He  therefore  determined  to  take  his  lot  with  them,  and  defend  them 
from  their  murderers,  or  die  by  their  side.  A  body  of  the  Indians  pursued  and 
came  up  with  him;  and  when  at  a  short  distance,  fired  on  him  and  his  little  com- 
pany. He  returned  the  fire,  and  retreated  alternately;  still,  however,  keeping  a 
resolute  face  to  the  enemy,  and  so  effectually  sheltered  his  charge  that  he  finally 
lodged  them  all  safe  in  a  distant  house. 

Now  fly,  as  flies  the  rushing  wind — 

Urge,  urge  thy  lagging  steed! 
The  savage  yell  is  fierce  behind, 

And  life  is  on  thy  speed. 

And  from  those  dear  ones  make  thy  choice — 

The  group  he  wildly  eyed, 
When  "  father  !"  burst  from  every  voice, 

And  "  child  !"  his  heart  replied. 

There's  one  that  now  can  share  his  toil, 

And  one  he  meant  for  fame, 
And  one  that  wears  her  mother's  smile, 

And  one  that  bears  her  name. 

And  one  will  prattle  on  his  knee, 

Or  slumber  on  his  breast! 
And  one  whose  joys  of  infancy 

Are  still  by  smiles  expressed. 

They  feel  no  fear  while  he  is  near ; 

He'll  shield  them  from  the  foe ; 
But  oh!  his  ear  must  thrill  to  hear 

Their  shriekings  should  he  go. 
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la  vain  his  quivering  lips  would  speak, 

No  words  his  thoughts  allow ; 
There's  burning  tears  upon  his  cheek, 

Death's  marble  on  his  brow. 

And  twice  he  smote  his  clenched  hand- 
Then  bade  his  children  fly! 

And  turned,  and  even  that  savage  band 
Cowered  at  his  wrathful  eye. 

Swift  as  the  lightning  winged  with  death, 

Flashed  forth  the  quivering  flame! 
Their  fiercest  warrior  bows  beneath 

The  father's  deadly  aim. 

Not  the  wild  cries,  that  rend  the  skies, 

His  heart  or  purpose  move ; 
He  saves  his  children,  or  he  dies 

The  sacrifice  of  love. 

Ambition  goads  the  conq'rer  on, 

Hate  points  the  murderer's  brand — 
But  love  and  duty,  these  alone 

Can  nerve  the  good  man's  hand. 

The  hero  may  resign  the  field, 

The  coward  murderer  flee; 
He  cannot  fear,  he  will  not  yield, 

That  strikes,  sweet  love,  for  thee. 

They  come,  they  come — he  heeds  no  cry, 

Save  the  soft  childlike  wail, 
"  O  father  save  !"  "  My  children  fly  !" 

Were  mingled  on  the  gale. 

And  firmer  still  he  drew  his  breath, 

And  sterner  flashed  his  eye, 
As  fast  he  hurls  the  leaden  death, 

Still  shouting,  "  children  fly  !" 

No  shadow  on  his  brow  appeared, 

Nor  tremor  shook  his  frame, 
Save  when  at  intervals  he  heard 

Some  trembler  lisp  his  name. 

In  vain  the  foe,  those  fiends  unchained, 

Like  famished  tigers  chafe, 
The  sheltering  roof  is  neared,  is  gained, 

All,  all  the  dear  ones  safe! 
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SHORT    READINGS. 

Ambition.  The  loftiest,  the  most  angel-like  ambition  is  the  earnest 
desire  to  contribute  to  the  rational  happiness  and  moral  improvement  of 
others.  If  we  can  do  this,  if  we  can  smooth  the  rugged  path  of  one  fel- 
low-traveler, if  we  can  give  one  good  impression,  is  it  not  better  than 
all  the  triumphs  that  fashion,  wealth,  and  power  ever  attain  ? 

Fame.  In  proportion  to  the  remoteness  of  time  and  place,  the  voice 
of  fame  grows  louder  and  louder.  This  is  beautifully  described  by 
Virgil,  I  believe — where  piping  fame  gradually  increases  till  she  fills 
the  world. 

How  little  did  poor,  old,  blind  Homer. imagine,  while  he  was  wander- 
ing from  place  to  place,  that  the  ballads  he  sung  to  amuse  the  populace, 
would  have  grown  to  the  immortal  epic,  and  lived  through  so  many 
centuries ! 

"  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the  view,"  says  Campbell.  It  really 
does ;  it  hides  all  those  littlenesses  and  protuberances  and  roughnesses, 
and  other  esses  attached  to  all  things  below  the  heavens.  Natural  objects, 
beauty  of  person,  beauty  of  character, — the  smoothest  skin — the  most 
polished  surface,  borrow  from  distance  part  of  their  enchantment ;  and 
lose  it  entirely  if  examined  by  a  microscope. 

Discretion.  I  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion  that  discretion 
is  the  most  indispensable  qualification  for  a  female  writer.  The  world 
seldom  praises  genius  in  a  woman  without  attempting  to  disparage 
character ;  she  must  therefore  deem  it  a  far  higher  celebrity  to  be 
called  blameless  than  talented. 

Self-government.  This,  to  female  happiness,  is  the  first,  second,  and 
third  requisite.  Though  a  lady  could  unite  every  accomplishment  of 
mind  and  person,  yet  without  the  habitual  practice  of  this  important  art 
of  regulating  her  feelings  and  desires  by  the  rules  of  duty  and  reason, 
her  graces  and  gifts  would  only  make  her  more  conspicuously  misera- 
able. 


LITERARY    NOTICES 


Letters,  Descriptive  of  Public  Monuments,  Scenery,  and  Man- 
ners in  France  and  Spain.  Two  volumes,  pp.  342  and  344.  New- 
euryport.     1832. 

These  volumes,  the  production  of  the  late  Mrs.  Caroline  W.  Cushing,  of  New- 
buryport,  were  printed  (not  published)  for  her  particular  friends,  and  therefore 
seem  rather  a  memento  of  the  deceased  author  than  a  candidate  for  the  favor  of  the 
living  world.  But  as  it  is  the  purpose  of  our  periodical  to  cherish  and  encourage 
the  efforts  of  female  talent  we  felt  that  a  brief  notice  of  this  unpretending  but  really 
excellent  work  was  a  tribute  due  the  amiable  writer. 

The  letters  commence  at  Brussels,  (July  1829.)  From  thence  Mrs.  C.  went 
direct  to  Paris,  where  she  passed  nearly  three  months ;  from  thence  she  traveled 
through  the  South  of  France,  visiting  all  the  principal  cities,  and  looking  at  every 
thing  worth  the  travelers  attention,  and  after  a  tour  of  six  months  and  making  the 
circuit  of"  La  Grande  Nation  "  returned  to  Paris.  This  route,  as  the  reader  ac- 
quainted with  French  history  will  know,  is  rich  in  recollections  and  monuments 
of  the  past,  as  well  in  scenes  of  present  interest.  Mrs.  C.  has  a  vividness  and  truth 
in  conveying  the  impression  of  all  she  saw  which  carries  the  reader  with  her,  and 
makes  Paris  seem  familiar  as  Boston. 

It  is  strange  to  find  in  a  female  tourist,  this  minute  attention  to  localities,  and  pa- 
tient examination  of  public  edifices.  The  bustle  and  excitement  of  society  is  usually 
the  theatre  of  their  choosing;  and  they  seldom  leave  the  atmosphere  of  the  living 
world  to  study  the  architecture  of  churches.  But  we  have  a  solution  of  this  won- 
der, and  after  all  we  must  confess  that  woman,  even  in  her  most  philosophic  seem- 
ing, is  still  governed  by  her  affections. 

The  letters  of  Mrs.  C.  were  written  to  her  father.  He  wished  to  know  where 
she  went,  and  she  told  him ;  what  she  saw — and  she  described  it:  but  the  manners 
and  fashions  he  did  not  care  so  much  to  hear;  and  the  thoughts,  feelings  and  con- 
versations which  give  shading  and  coloring  to  the  picture  of  the  traveler,  these  to 
the  aged  and  honored  parent  were  but  ornaments,  which  rather  concealed  the  only 
image  he  desired  to  behold,  his  daughter  cheerfully  and  safely  pursuing  her  way. 
Now  this  devotion  to  the  wishes  of  others  is  in  a  woman  more  charming  than  any 
exhibition  of  talent;  and  had  the  tour  been  written  in  the  show-oft'  style  of  Lady 
Morgan,  or  even  with  the  vivacity  and  pathos  of  Corinna  of  Italy,  it  would  not  have 
possessed,  for  us,  the  interest  of  this  plain  unvarnished  tale. 
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Our  observations  apply  particularly  to  the  first  volume — "France."  Still  there  are 
many  interesting  sketches  of  character  in  its  pages.  The  visit  to  La  Grange  is 
finely  told.  We  have  not  room  now  for  the  whole  and  do  not  like  to  mutilate  the 
picture  of  the  good  Lafayette  at  home,  surrounded  by  his  charming  family.  We 
may  give  it  hereafter.  The  following  estimate  of  the  women  of  France  is  candidly 
and  vividly  expressed. 

.  "  Peculiar  vivacity  of  manners  and  conversation,  and  a  great  quickness  of  repar- 
tee, almost  universally  distinguish  the  females  of  France,  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
Even  the  uneducated  are  seldom  at  a  loss  for  subjects  of  conversation  and  are  ever 
ready  to  give  an  apt  and  shrewd  answer  to  any  jesting  or  raillery,  that  may  be  ad- 
dressed to  them.  In  a  well-educated  French  lady,  these  traits  are  indeed  delightful, 
and  render  her  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  entertaining  companions  in  the  world. 
They  atone  too,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  absence  of  personal  beauty,  so  very 
apparent  in  Parisian  ladies  particularly.  The  number  of  strikingly  handsome  faces, 
that  I  saw  ivi  Paris,  was  wonderfully  small,  and  no  large  proportion  of  them  could 
even  be  called  pretty.  But  still,  from  the  surpassing  taste,  which  she  displays  in 
all  articles  of  dress,  a  French  lady  always  looks  well,  always  has  an  air  of  gentility 
about  her,  let  the  materials  of  her  dress  be  what  they  may. 

"  Another  trait,  that  characterizes  French  women,  is  the  facility  with  which  they 
engage  in  the  active  pursuits  and  employments,  which,  with  us  at  least,  entirely 
devolve  upon  the  other  sex.  I  have  frequently  been  led  to  make  this  remark,  with 
regard  to  laboring  people,  but  it  will  also  apply  to  persons  of  better  condition.  Not 
only  do  you  see  women  taking  an  active  part,  sometimes  the  chief  command  in  ex- 
tensive mercantile  establishments,  or  very  large  public  hotels;  but  you  will  also  find 
ladies  of  the  most  elevated  rank,  perfectly  capable  of  undertaking  the  entire  man- 
agement of  their  husband's  business,  even  of  the  most  intricate  nature,  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  his  illness,  absence,  or  death.  This  is  certainly  an  argument  in  favor  of 
their  intellectual  properties,  and  is  one  great  proof,  among  others,  that  the  female 
sex  is  not  naturally  incapacitated  for  exertions  of  the  kind  in  question,  when  habit 
and  the  usages  of  society  lead  them  to  follow  such  pursuits — " 

The  second  volume  is  occupied  with  the  tour  through  Spain.  This  was  a  more 
untrodden  soil  to  Americans.  Mrs.  Gushing  has  very  happily  described  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Spanish  character,  as  well  as  the  wonders  of  nature  and  art  with  which 
that  interesting  country  abounds.  We  have  marked  many  pages  for  extracts — and 
it  is  mortifying  to  think  that  of  the  rich  collection  we  were  intending  to  exhibit  to 
our  readers  we  can  only  display  a  gem  or  two.  This  is  the  penury  of  our  pages, 
not  the  fault  of  the  work  from  which  M-e  quote.  Mrs.  C.  was  at  Madrid  when  the 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  to  Maria  Christina,  the  present  queen  of  Spain  was  solemn- 
ized.- The  whole  parade  of  pompous  magnificence  and  kingly  glory  is  detailed;  but 
we  prefer  giving  the  reflections  of  Mrs.  C.  after  witnessing  the  gorgeous  spectacle. 

"  It  is  melancholy  indeed  to  reflect  upon  the  thousands  of  wretched  beings  in 
Madrid,  who  are  absolutely  dying  with  hunger  and  cold;  while  the  money,  lavished 
upon  the  jewels  of  the  new  queen.,  is  computed  at  two  millions  of  dollars.  How 
many  suffering  creatures  a  small  portion  of  these  superfluous  gems  might  have  saved 
from  starvation  and  despair!  But  such  are  the  blessings  of  an  absolute  monar- 
chy. The  life,  often,  of  the  subject  is  considered  but  a  trifle,  when  put  in  com- 
petition with  the  luxurious  wants  of  the  sovereign ;  and  while  he  is  surrounded 
with  all  that  wealth  and  power  can  furnish  him,  his  miserable  people  are  too  often 
reduced  to  the  terrible  alternative  of  expiring  witli  famine  or  of  seeking  a  subsis- 
tence, purchased  at  the  price  of  crime,  and  of  never-ending  dishonor." 

The  kindliness  of  heart,  and  that  ready  sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  others  which 
Mrs.  C.  so  constantly  displays  while  dwelling  upon  any  peculiarity  of  custom  or 
character  which  was  new  and  strange  to  her  are  worthy  of  note.     She  constantly 
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•looks  on  the  bright  side  of  things,  and  enjoys  herself  in  seeing  others  happy.  Many 
a  little  domestic  sketch  owes  its  charm  to  this  kind  feeling.  One  in  particular 
struck  us  most  forcibly  from  its  contrast  with  the  spirit  which  a  recent  traveling 
English  woman  displayed  in  her  picture  of  the  "  Domestic  Manners  of  the  Ameri- 
cans." Now  we  bear  no  ill  will  towards  Mrs-.  Trollope  for  her  censures  against 
tobacco  and  its  votaries.  We  detest  the  'weed  '  as  much  as  did  king  James  when  he 
wrote  his  anathema,  and  should  feel  inclined  to  pardon  all  the  falsehoods  and  in- 
vectives of  Mrs.  T.  if  her  veto  could  banish  the  use  of  tobacco  from  our  land.  But 
-when  Mrs.  Cushing,  in  describing  the  hardships  and  privations  which  the  common 
people  in  Spain  endure,  mentions  tobacco  as  their  dearest,  almost  their  only  comfort 
and  tells  with  naivete  the  manner  of  forming  their  little  cigars,  we  really  felt  that 
smoking  might,  under  some  circumstances  be  tolerated. 

"Every  man  invariably  carries  about  him  a  little  book  of  blank  white  paper 
an  inch  or  more  wide,  and  two  or  three  inches  long;  and  a  small  leather  wallet, 
in  which  are  contained  a  flint  and  steel,  and  a  quantity  oiyesca  so  called,  being  a 
dried  vegetable  fibre,  which  a  spark  will  instantly  ignite.  So  soon  as  he  has  fin- 
ished his  repast,  of  whatever  kind,  he  produces  his  wallet,  and  having  torn  a  leaf 
of  white  paper  from  the  little  book,  he  proceeds  to  cut  a  small  quantity  of  tobacco 
(it  is  so  dear  he  cannot  afford  much)  from  the  end  of  a  cigar,  into  the  palm  of  his 
hand,  and  having  mixed  this  with  a  portion  of  cinnamon  or  other  spice,  he  slips 
it  into  the  paper,  without  scattering  a  particle,  and  rolls  it  up  in  the  neatest  possi- 
ble form.  He  then  strikes  fire  with  his  flint  and  steel,  and  his  cigarro  being  lighted, 
he  seems  to  want  nothing  more,  while  it  lasts,  to  complete  his  entire  contentment. 
Indeed,  the  perfect  enjoyment,  which  the  habit  of  smoking  seems  to  import  in  this 
country,  easily  reconciles  a  stranger  to  what  would  at  first,  perhaps,  be  sufficiently 
annoying ;  and  I  learned  to  become  enveloped  in  tobacco-smoke  without  minding 
it  in  the  least,  and  to  take  considerable  pleasure  in  watching  the  ready  manufacture 
of  those  little  cigars  which  I  saw  afford  so  much  happiness  to  all  around  me." 

The  work  is  written  in  a  perspicuous,  easy  style,  and  does  credit  to  its  amiable 
author  and  to  the  character  of  female  intellect  in  America. 


Funeral  Oration:  Delivered  before  the  Citizens  of  Boston,  Nov.  17, 
1832 — at  the  burial  of  Gaspar  Spurzheim.  M.  D.  By  Charles  Follen. — 
Boston  :  Marsh,  Capen  fy  Lyon. 

This  tribute  is  a  beautiful  delineation  of  the  character  of  the  great  and  good 
man  whose  memory  it  embalms.  Professor  Follen  has  avoided  the  too  common 
method  of  embellishing  a  funeral  oration  with  the  boldest  figures  of  rhetoric,  and 
the  most  pathetic  touches  of  fancy.  He  needed  it  not.  His  subject,  he  knew, 
filled  the  minds  and  melted  the  hearts  of  his  hearers;  aud  the  simplicity  of  his 
record  of  facts,  and  recital  of  virtues,  has  formed  a  picture  which  will  endure  as  long 
as  goodness  and  great  talents  are  honored  and  loved. 

Our  readers  are  all  probably  aware  that  Dr.  Gaspar  Spurzheim  was  a  German  by 
birth — that  he  was  teacher  of  Phrenology,  and  came  to  America  with  the  design  of 
making  the  tour  of  the  United  States  and  lecturing  in  the  principal  cities.  They 
also  know  that  he  died  in  Boston,  after  a  residence  of  about  ten  weeks,  and 
before  completing  his  first  course  of  lectures. 

We  have  begun  to  give,  in  our  Magazine,  the  outlines  of  his  Phrenological  prin- 
ciples, so  far  as  these  are  connected  with  his  views  on  education.  We  shall  not 
therefore  here  consider  the  peculiarity  of  his  new  philosophical  doctrines ;  bat  we 
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will  give  a  summary  of  the  virtues  of  the  man,  as  set  forth  by  Dr.  Follen;  and  first, 
the  noble  and  disinterested  nature  of  his  love. 

In  Paris  Dr.  Spurzbeim  married  a  lady  of  great  merit.  She  was  a  widow  and 
bad  three  daughters  when  he  married  her.  Dr.  Spurzbeim  had  no  children  of  his 
own.  Several  ladies  of  this  city,  who  were  introduced  to  Mrs.  Spurzbeim  in 
Paris  and  in  London,  remember  her  with  the  highest  esteem  and  delight.  Her 
whole  manner  expressed  a  union  of  true  humility,  tender  attachment  and  conscious 
power,  which  excited  at  once  affection  and  confidence.  She  entered  fully  into  her 
husband's  pursuits,  and  aided  him  by  her  uncommon  skill  in  drawing.  To  her 
pencil  we  are  indebted  for  a  number  of  those  excellent  drawings  used  by  Dr. 
Spurzbeim  in  his  lectures.  Bui  far  more  important  to  him  was  the  aid  which  he 
derived  from  the  unseen  and  inexhaustible  treasures  of  a  true  and  devoted  heart. 
It  was  often  observed  how  well  their  characters  seemed  to  be  fitted  for  each  other. 
They  were  both  adepts  in  that  profoundest  of  all  sciences,  and  most  pleasing  of  all  the 
fine  arts — Christian  benevolence  shown  forth  in  beautiful  manners.  It  is  character- 
istic of  Dr.  Spurzbeim,  that  one  of  the  reasons  which  influenced  him  in  the  choice 
of  his  wife,  was  the  knowledge  that  she  had  undergone  great  suffering,  which  he 
thought  essential  to  the  perfection  of  human  nature.  An  ancient  philosopher 
thought  that  no  one  could  become  a  good  physician,  who  had  not  himself  endured 
many  diseases.  Whatever  be  the  merits  of  this  speculation  as  regards  the  medical 
profession,  it  is  certainly  true  in  morals — that  no  one  can  so  readily  perceive  and 
deeply  understand,  and  so  successfully  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  others,  as  he  who  is 
himself  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted  with  grief.  Dr.  Spurzbeim  was  devotedly 
attached  to  his  wife,  and  he  remained  so  after  her  death  to  the  end  of  his  own 
life.  While  he  was  in  this  country,  though  surrounded  by  many  whom  he  soon 
made  his  friends,  he  often  mourned  the  loneliness  of  his  situation,  particularly  when 
indisposition,  or  fatigue,  made  him  long  after  those  small  services  of  domestic  affection 
and  ever  watchful  care,  of  which  those  who  devote  themselves  wholly  to  one  of  the 
great  general  interests  of  mankind,  be  it  the  cause  of  religion  or  of  science,  stand  in  spe- 
cial need — that  wholesome  atmosphere  of  constant  love,  the  absence  of  which  seems  to 
be  felt  more  painfully  the  more  unconscious  we  are  while  we  inhale  it.  In  his  last 
sickness,  he,  in  a  mournful  manner,  ascribed  his  illness  to  the  want  of  warm  linen  on 
bis  return  from  his  lectures,  saying  with  a  sigh,  that  if  his  wife  had  been  living, 
it  would  have  been  before  the  fire  ready  for  him.  The  disease  of  his  heart  he  as- 
cribed to  his  loss  of  her,  saying,  his  pulse  had  intermitted  ever  since  her  death. 

His  benevolence  was  as  remarkable  as  the  purity  and  strength  of  his  affections. 

The  benevolence  of  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  not  a  matter  of  favor  that  covets  favor 
in  return,  but  an  enlarged  sense  of  justice,  a  heartfelt  recognition  of  what  was  due 
to  every  being,  every  creature  of  God.  This  sense  of  justice  is  remarkably  dis- 
played on  bis  work  on  education.  It  is  not  confined  merely  to  an  impartial  treat- 
ment of  children ;  but  he  aimed  at  doing  justice  to  the  individual  talents  and 
character  of  each  child.  He  wished  that  all  should  be  equally  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  learning;  but  that  each  individual  should  be  educated  with  especial 
care  for  that  profession  or  occupation  for  which  nature  herself  had  endowed  him. 
He  urged  the  importance  of  doing  justice  to  the  animal  nature  of  the  child  by  a 
judicious  physical  education ;  and  above  all,  to  cultivate  the  moral  nature,  as  be- 
ing of  far  greater  importance  than  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  animal  properties. 
He  found  fault  with  many  of  our  establishments  of  instruction,  partly  on  account  of  the 
want  of  a  sound  physical  education,  and  exclusive  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect,  and  partly  because  the  general  standing  and  character  of  a  scholar  was 
judged  of  by  a  partial  standard,  be  it  his  memory  of  words  or  places,  or  his  at- 
tainments in  mathematics,  or  foreign  languages.  This  enlarged  and  enlightened 
sense  of  justice  was  manifest,  not  only  in  laying  down  general  principles,  but  in 
his  every  day  conduct  and  manners.  He  knew  that  men  are  much  more  inclined  to 
be  kind  than  just ;  and  he  always  chose  for  himself,  in  preference,  the  performance  of 
that  duty  which  required  the  greater  effort  and  self-denial.  It  is  certainly  not 
going  too  far  if  we  say  that  his  anxious  desire  to  fulfil  his  engagements  in  Boston 
and  in  Cambridge,  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  death.     Though  oppressed  by  indis- 
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position,  and  contrary  to  the  entreaties  of  his  medical  friends,  he  continued  to 
lecture;  and  once  in  his  last  sickness,  he  started  up  with  the  intention  to  dress 
himself  to  go  to  Cambridge. 

All  who  have  attended  his  course  remember  the  unwearied  kindness  with  which 
he  was  wont  to  hear  and  answer  any  question  that  was  put  to  him  at  the  close  of 
his  lecture  by  any  one  of  his  hearers,  even  when  he  was  quite  exhausted.  It 
sometimes  happened  that  while  he  was  attending  to  the  inquiries  of  some  person 
unknown  to  himself,  and  not  distinguished  in  society,  he  was  addressed  by  another, 
a  great  and  distinguished  man.  But  he  never  attended  to  the  second  inquirer  un- 
til he  had  satisfied  the  first,  as  though  he  were  the  great  and  distinguished  man. 

He  never  would  allow  any  one  who  was  truly  desirous  of  studying  his  system, 
to  be  excluded  from  his  lectures  by  poverty;   and  was  always  glad  to  give  tickets. 

His  regard  for  truth  is  thus  described.  Surely  few,  after  reading  his  sentiments 
on  truth,  will  lightly  reject  the  doctrine  he  taught.  All  honest  men  will  examine 
before  they  condemu. 

Another  distinguishing  trait  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  mind  and  character,  was  his 
sole  regard  for  truth,  from  whatever  sources  it  might  be  derived,  and  to  whatever 
results  it  might  lead.  In  one  of  his  works  he  proposes  the  question,  'What 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  description  of  study'?'  He  answers,  '  the  establishment 
of  truth,  and  the  attainment  of  perfection ;'  and  he  quotes  the  saying  of  Confu- 
cius, '  Truth  is  the  law  of  heaven,  and  perfection  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all 
things.'  Some  of  us  may  remember  the  words  with  which  he  began  one  of  his 
lectures:  '  I  do  not  want  you  to  believe  what  I  propose  to  you;  I  only  want  you  to 
hear  what  I  have  to  say;  and  then  go  into  the  world  and  see  and  judge  for  your- 
self whether  it  be  true.  If  you  do  not  find  it  true  to  nature,  have  done  with 
phrenology;  but  if  it  be  true,  you  cannol  learn  it  one  minute  too  soon.'  At 
another  time  he  said,  '  Error  may  be  useful  to  a  few,  but  truth  is  beneficial  to  all; 
and  I  prefer  the  good  of  the  many,  to  the  advantage  of  the  few.' 

As  his  own  views,  whether  true  or  erroneous,  were  the  result  of  a  long  and 
faithful  study  of  naiuie,  he  also  desired  his  hearers  to  adopt  them  on  the  authority 
of  no  other  teacher.  He  heartily  disliked  what  he  called  '  sheep-converts.'  He 
wished  that  his  science  should  be  studied  as  a  part  of  physiology ;  and  anx- 
iously endeavored  to  prevent  its  becoming  an  instrument  of  quackery  and  sooth- 
saving,  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant  and  presumptuous.  He  therefore  constantly 
refused  the  requesls  of  those  who  wished  him  to  point  out  their  own  characters,  or 
those  of  others;  and  earnestly  advised  his  too  ardent  disciples  to  learn  and  reflect, 
before  they  set  out  to  tea.ch  and  practise. 

The  fourth  and  k<>t  extract  we  can  giv,  i elates  to  his  religious  views  and  feel- 
ings, which  we  particularly  wish  to  have  known.  Dr.  Spurzheim  was  one  who 
firmly  believed  that 

"A  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man,"  and  the  more  his  works  are  exam- 
ined the  higher,  we  believe,  will  be  the  estimation  in  which  his  character  will  be 
held  by  all  true  Christians. 

The  great  aim  of  all  his  inquiries  into  human  nature,  was,  to  search  out  the  will 
of  God  in  the  creation  of  man.  Obedience  to  his  laws  he  considered  as  the  high- 
est wisdom,  and  most  expansive  freedom.  In  speaking  of  theories  of  men's  inven- 
tion, he  remarked,  '  We  say  a  great  deal,  and  we  think  we  do  a  great  deal;  we 
would  be  wise  above  what  is  given,  and  work  upon  the  works  of  God;  but  it  is 
all  nothing.  "Thy  will  be  done!" — The  Father  is  always  overlooked.  We  look 
to  him  perhaps  amid  great  trials  and  on  great  occasions;  but  not  in  smaller  things. 
We  say,  "  they  are  too  little."  It  is  this  in  which  we  err.  Can  any  thing  that 
concerns  his  children,  be  too  little  for  a  Father.' 

Religion,  he  thought,  must  be  the  result  of  the  freest  and  most  exalted  use  of 
our  reason.  To  those  who  would  exclude  reason  from  the  dominion  of  religion, 
he  said,  '  Reason  is  the  noble  gift  by  which  the  Creator  has  distinguished  man 
from  all  other  animated  things.     God  who  is  wisdom  and  all  reason,  could  never 
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create  man  in  his  own  likeness,  as  it  is  said  he  did,  and  then  forbid  the  employ- 
ment oi'  the  very  faculties  which  must  form  a  principal  feature  in  the  resemblance.' 

i  cannot  refrain  here  from  quoting  a  passage  from  a  manuscript,  to  which,  on 
any  other  occasion  than  this,  I  should  not  feel  authorized  to  recur.  It  is  a  letter 
from  an  aged  lad)',  now  residing  in  Paris,  an  old  and  faithful  friend  of  Dr.  Spurz- 
heim,  which  he  received  a  few  days  before  his  death.  What  she  writes  in  confi- 
dence to  her  absent  friend,  will  best  show  the  opinion  of  those  who  stood  nearest 
to  him,  concerning  his  religious  character. 

Speaking  of  the  poor  emigrants  who  came  over  in  the  same  vessel,  she  says, 
•  That  you,  my  dear  friend,  have  rendered  yourself  on  board  the  vessel  so  useful 
by  your  talents  as  a  physician,  ought  to  reconcile  you  to  the  medical  science.  Ma- 
ny of  these  poor  men  would  perhaps  have  perished  without  your  aid;  and  the  fact 
that  all  were  saved,  is  for  you  no  small  blessing.5  She  then  goes  on  expressing  her 
compassion  for  the  situation  of  the  poor  emigrants,  and  only  wishes  that  their 
souls  might  have  been  ministered  to  by  pious  and  enlightened  preachers  of  the  gos- 
pel, as  their  bodies  were  by  his  watchful  care.  '  You,  my  friend,  who  are  so  well 
acquainted  with  Holy  Writ,  must  confess,  that  by  not  receiving  the  divine  word,, 
many  men  have  been  made  wretched.' 

A  Poem  on  the  Meditation  of  Nature.     By  Park  Benjamin.     Hartford. 
F.  J.  Huntington. 

We  have  been  much  pleased  with  the  calm,  contemplative  tone  of  this  poem,  and' 
can  recommend  it  to  our  readers  who  are  fond  of  the  studies  and  descriptions  of  na- 
ture. We  should  premise  that  the  poem  was  spoken  before  the  Alumni  of  Wash- 
ington College.  The  allusion  to  his  "  brothers  "  in  the  following  quotation  will 
hence  be  understood. 

The  man,  'who  cannot  see  the  light  divine 
Which  circles  round  creation's  altar-shrine, 
Can,  through  his  tuneless  spirit,  never  feel 
The  magic  sweetness  of  her  spirit  steal. 
For  him,  intent  on  small,  corroding  cares, 
No  sunny  smile  the  face  of  Nature  wears. 
The  grateful  verdure  of  the  cooling  shade, 

That  shields  the  fixed  and  burning  heat  of  noon, 
Sweet  Evening's  blushes  as  they  softly  fade, 

The  mild,  undying  beauty  of  the  moon, 
Convey  to  him  no  blessing — the. free  waves 

That  leap  and  sparkle  in  the  mellow  light, 
The  groves  of  coral  and  the  gem-hung  caves, 

Clothed  with  the  horror  of  the  deep  midnight, 
And  all  the  calm  sublimity  that  dwells 
On  mountain  tops  or  in  untrodden  dells, 
And  loftiest  scenes  of  grandeur  can  control 
No  deep  emotion  of  his  rayless  soul. 
And  though  upon  the  sapphire  arch  above, 
Glowed  the  bright  beacons  of  eternal  love, 
Vain,  vain  would  be  your  ardent  search  to  find 
One  starbeam  mirrored  on  his  guilty  mind. 
God  grant,  my  brothers,  that  in  after  years 

You  still  may  gaze,  with  undiminished  joy, 
On  all  that  now  so  glorious  appears, 

While  life's  pure  gold  is  dim  with  no  alloy, 
And  Feeling  strews  her  wreaths  of  simple  flowers 
Upon  the  track  of  your  unfaded  hours. 
Oh,  let  us  cherish,  with  a  miser's  care, 
Our  love  of  all  that's  beautiful  and  fair 
Jn  the  bright  world  before  us — let  us  learn 

Hpw  clear  the  fountains  of  instruction  flow 
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From  Nature's  free  and  unexhausted  urn ; 

And  from  the  toil  of  study  let  us  go 
To  read  her  priceless  lessons,  and  to  view 
Upon  Heaven's  distant  realms  of  trackless  blue, 
On  the  broad  ocean,  or  the  extended  land, 
The  glowing  impress  of  one  mighty  hand. 

Indian  Biography:  or ,  an  Historical  account  of  those  Individuals  xoho 
have  been  distinguished  among  the  North  American  Natives  as  Orators,  War- 
iors,  Statesmen,  and  other  Remarkable  Characters.  By  B.  B.  Thatcher.  2 
vol.     pp.  324  and  319. 

From  every  quarter  high  encomiums  have  been  lavished  on  this  work.  It  deserves 
them  all.  We  rejoice  to  find  that  Mr.  Thatcher,  who  has  talents  capable  of  exalting 
the  character  of  our  literature,  is  thus  energetically  devoting  himself  to  subjects 
connected  with  the  history  of  his  own  country.  The  success  which  has  attended 
him  will,  on  such  a  mind  as  his,  excite  to  further  efforts,  and  the  merit  of  his  pro- 
ductions will,  we  hope,  awaken  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  importance  of 
fostering  the  genius  of  our  own  writers,  who  are  thus  engaged  in  preparing  the 
materials  for  American  history.  We  must,  in  literature,  labor  at  home  if  we  ever 
wish  or  hope  to  be  celebrated  abroad. 

The  volumes  contain  much  that  will  be  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  romantic  ex- 
citement, as  well  as  useful  to  the  philosophic  speculator  on  the  nature  of  man.  And 
in  the  characters  of  the  three  most  distinguished  heroes  of  the  tomahawk — Philip, 
Pontiac,  and  Tecumsch  there  is  exalted  bravery,  patriotism  and  eloquence  des- 
cribed. They  only  wanted  one  softening  tint,  the  tint  of  love,  and  their  memories 
would  be  a  worthy  theme  of  the  poet  and  novelist.  But  wanting  love  they  do  not 
appeal  to  the  warmest  and  deepest  sympathies  of  our  nature ;  we  admire  their  valor 
and  eloquence,  and  pity  their  misfortunes,  but  we  do  not  feel  that  they  ought  to  have 
succeeded. 

Among  the  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  Pennsylvania  when  William  Penn  first  arri- 
ved the  Delawares  were  the  principal.  The  character  of  one  of  their  chiefs  is  thus 
finely  delineated  by  Mr.  Thatcher. 

Among  the  ancient  Delaware  worthies,  whose  career  is  too  imperfectly  known  to 
us  to  be  the  subject  of  distinct  sketches,  we  shall  mention  only  the  name  of  the  il- 
lustrious Tamenend.  This  individual  stands  foremost  in  the  list  of  all  the  great 
men  of  his  nation  in  any  age.  He  was  a  mighty  warrior,  an  accomplished  states- 
man, and  a  pure  and  high-minded  patriot.  In  private  life  he  was  still  more  dis- 
tinguished for  his  virtues,  than  in  public  for  his  talents.  His  countrymen  could 
only  account  for  the  perfections  they  ascribed  to  him,  by  supposing  him  to  be  favor- 
ed with  the  special  communications  of  the  Great  Spirit.  .Ages  have  elapsed  since 
his  death,  but  his  memory  was  so  fresh  among  the  Delawares  of  the  last  century, 
that  when  Colonel  Morgan,  of  New-Jersey,  was  sent  as  an  agent  among  them  by 
Congress,  during  the  Revolution,  they  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Tamenend,  as 
the  greatest  mark  of  respect  they  could  show  for  the  manners  and  character  of  that 
gentleman;   and  he  was  known  by  his  Indian  appellation  ever  afterwards. 

About  this  time,  the  old  chieftain  had  so  many  admirers  among  the  whites  also, 
that  they  made  him  a  saint,  inserted  his  name  in  calendars,  and  celebrated  his  fes- 
tival on  the  first  day  of  May,  yearly.  On  that  day  a  numerous  society  of  his  vota- 
ries walked  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  their  hats  decorated 
with  bucks'- tails,  and  proceeded  to  a  sylvan  rendezvous  out  of  town,  which  they 
called  the  Wigwam,  where,  after  a  long  talk  or  speech  had  been  delivered,  and  the 
Calumet  of  friendship  passed  around,  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in  high 
festivity.     A  dinner  was  prepared,  and  Indian  dances  performed  on  the  green.     The 
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custom  ceased  a  few  years  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  though  other  '  Tam- 
many Associations'  have  since  existed,  they  retain  little  of  the  model  they  were 
formed  upon  but  the  name. 

There  was  also  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  two  rival  chiefs 
anion"  the  Delawarcs — one  of  whom  was  for  remaining  neutral  during  the  strug- 
gle between  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  and  the  other  wished  to  join  the  Bri- 
tish. Captain  White  Eves  was  the  leader  of  the  peace-party,  Captain  Pipe 
declared  for  war.  The  following  ingenious  reasoning  on  the  right  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  resist  the  taxation  of  the  English  parliament  may  amuse  our  readers. 

"  Suppose  a  father,"  it  was  said,  "  had  a  little  son  whom  he  loved  and  indulged 
while  young,  but  growing  up  to  be  a  youth,  began  to  think  of  having  some  help  from 
him;  and  making  up  a  small  pack,  bade  him  carry  it  for  him.  The  boy  cheerfully 
takes  this  pack,  following  his  father  with  it.  The  father,  finding  the  boy  willing 
and  obedient,  continues  in  this  way;  and  as  the  boy  grows  stronger,  so  the  father 
makes  the  pack  in  proportion  larger — yet  as  long  as  the  boy  is  able  to  carry  the  pack 
he  does  so  without  grumbling.  At  length,  however,  the  boy  having  arrived  at  man- 
hood, while  the  father  is  making  up  the  pack  far  him,  in  comes  a  person  of  an  evil 
disposition,  and  learning  who  was  the  carrier  of  the  pack,  advises  the  father  to  make 
it  heavier,  for  surely  the  son  is  able  to  carry  a  large  pack.  The  father,  listening 
rather  to  the  bad  adviser,  than  consulting  his  own  judgment  and  the  feelings  of  ten- 
derness, follows  the  advice  of  the  hard-hearted  adviser,  and  makes  up  a  heavy 
load  for  his  son  to  carry.  The  son,  now  grown  up,  examining  the  weight  of  the 
load  he  is  to  carry,  addresses  the  parent  in  these  words:  '  Dear  father,  this  pack  is 
too  heavy  for  me  to  carry,  do  pray  lighten  it;  I  am  willing  to  do  what  I  can,  but 
am  unable  to  carry  this  load.'  The  father's  heart  having  by  this  time  become  har- 
dened— and  the  bad  adviser  calling  to  him,  'whip  him  if  he  disobeys  and  refuses 
to  carry  the  park,'  now  in  a  peremptory  tone  orders  his  son  to  take  up  the  pack  and 
carry  it  off',  or  he  will  whip  him,  and  already  takes  up  a  stick  to  beat  him.  '  So!' 
says" the  son,  '  am  I  to  be  served  thus,  for  not  doing  what  I  am  unable  to  do!  Well 
if  entreaties  avail  nothing  with  you,  father — and  it  is  to  be  decided  by  blows,  whether 
or  not  I  am  able  to  cany  a  pack  so  heavy — then  I  have  no  other  choice  left  me, 
but  that  of  resisting  your  unreasonable  demand,  by  my  strength;  and  so,  by  strik- 
ing each  other,  we  may  see  who  is  the  strongest.'  " 

The  most  remarkable  character  in  the  book  is  Red  Jacket.  All  the  other  Indian 
warriors,  though  they  strove  to  exterminate  their  civ  ilized  neighbors,  yet  they  ac- 
knowledged the  superiority  of  the  whites,  and  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had 
their  own  tribes  adopt  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  Red  Jacket  was  a  pagan  and  sav- 
age by  principle.  He  resisted  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  every  innovation  on,  the 
rude  habits  and  heathenism  of  his  tribe.  Some  of  his  arguments  against  the  ad- 
mission of  christian  teachers  are  specious — and  no  doubt  were  the  sincere  convic- 
tions of  his  mind. 

"  Brother! — Continue  to  listen.  You  say  that  you  are  sent  to  instruct  us  how  to 
worship  the  Great  Spirit  agreeably  to  his  mind;  and  if  we  do  not  take  hold  of  the 
religion  which  you  white  people  teach,  we  shall  be  unhappy  hereafter.  You  say 
that  you  are  right  and  we  are  lost.  How  do  we  know  this  to  be  true'?  We  un- 
derstand that  your  religion  is  written  in  a  book.  If  it  was  intended  for  us  as  well 
as  for  you,  why  has  not  the  Great  Spirit  given  it  to  us;  and  not  only  to  us,  but 
why  did  he  not  give  to  our  forefathers  the  knowledge  of  that  book,  with  the  means 
of  understanding  it  rightly?  We  only  know  what  you  tell  us  about  it.  How  shall 
we  know  when  to  believe,  being  so  often  deceived  by  the  white  people. 

"  Brother! — You  say  there  is  but  one  way  to  worship  and  serve  the  Great  Spirit. 
If  there  is  but  one  religion,  why  do  you  white  people  differ  so  much  about  hi  Why 
not  all  agree,  as  you  can  all  read  the  book? 

"Brother! — We  do  not  understand  these  things.  We  are  told  that  your  reli- 
gion was  given  to  your  forefathers,  and  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son. 
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"  Brother! — The  Great  Spirit  has  made  us  all.  But  he  has  made  a  great  differ- 
ence between  his  white  and  red  children.  He  has  given  us  a  different  complexion 
and  different  customs.  To  you  he  has  given  the  arts;  to  these  he  has  not  opened 
our  eyes.  We  know  these  things  to  be  true.  Since  he  has  made  so  great  a  differ- 
ence between  us  in  other  things,  why  may  we  not  conclude  that  he  has  given  us  a 
different  religion,  according  to  our  understanding!  The  Great  Spirit  does  right. 
He  knows  what  is  best  for  his  children.     We  are  satisfied. 

"Biother! — We  do  not  wish  to  destroy  your  religion,  or  take  it  from  you. 
We  only  want  to  enjoy  our  own. 

"Brother! — You  say  you  have  not  come  to  get  our  land  or  our  money,  but  to 
enlighten  our  minds.  I  will  now  tell  you  that  I  have  been  at  your  meetings  and 
saw  you  collecting  money  from  the  meeting.  I  cannot  tell  what  this  money  was 
intended  for,  but  suppose  it  was  for  jour  minister;  and  if  we  should  conform  to 
your  way  of  thinking,  perhaps  you  may  want  some  from  us. 

"Brother! — We  are  told  that  you  have  been  preaching  to  white  people  in 
this  place.  These  people  are  our  neighbors.  We  are  acquainted  with  them. 
We  will  wait  a  little  while,  and  see  what  effect  your  preaching  has  upon  them. 
If  we  find  it  does  them  good  and  makes  them  honest  and  less  disposed  to  cheat 
Indians,  we  will  then  consider  again  what  you  have  said. 

"  Brother! — You  have  now  heard  our  answer  to  your  talk,  and  this  is  all  Ave 
have  to  say  at  present.  As  we  are  going  to  part,  we  will  come  and  take  you  by 
the  hand,  and  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  protect  you  on  your  journey,  and  return 
you  safe  to  your  friends." 

The  work  concludes  with  a  spirited  description  of  the  last  days  of  this  "Last 
of  the  Senecas."  It  is  finely  written,  and  conveys  the  impression  of  the  character 
of  this  savage  in  a  most  striking  manner. 

Red-Jacket  visited  the  Atlantic  cities  repeatedly  and  for  the  last  time,  as  late  as 
the  spring  of  1829.  He  was,  on  these  occasions,  and  especially  on  the  latter,  the  ob- 
ject of  no  little  curiosity  and  attention.  He  enjoyed  both,  and  was  particularly 
careful  to  demean  himself  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  dignity  of  his  rank  and  repu- 
tation. His  poetical  friend  does  him  but  justice  in  thus  alluding  to  the  Washing- 
ton medal,  his  forest  costume,  and  the  fine  carriage  which  the  Chieftain  still  gal- 
lantly sustained. 

Thy  garb — though  Austria's  bosom-star  would  frighten 
That  medal  pale,  as  diamonds,  the  dark  mine, 

And  George  the  Fourth  wore,  in  the  dance  at  Brighton, 
A  more  becoming  evening  dress  than  thine: 

Yet  'tis  a  brave  one,  scorning  wind  and  weather, 

And  fitted  for  thy  couch  on  field  and  flood, 
As  Rob  Roy's  tartans  for  the  highland  heather, 

Or  forest  green  for  England's  Robin  Hood. 

Is  strength  a  monarch's  merit'? — like  a  whaler's — 
Thou  art  as  tall,  as  sinewy,  and  as  strong 

As  earth's  first  kings — the  Argo's  gallant  sailors- 
Heroes  in  history,  and  gods  in  song. 

The  remainder  of  the  extract  describing  the  closing  scene"  of  this  wonderful 
savage,  is,  for  lack  of  paper,  omitted.  We  hope  our  readers  will  finish  it  in  the 
"Biography." 
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Carter,  Hendee,  &  Co.     Boston. 

A  new  and  popular  series  of  books,  by  H.  L.  Barmim. 

The  Child's  First  Book  of  Spelling  and  Reading  arranged  on  a  new  plan,  with 
sixty  engravings. 

The  Child's  Second  Book  of  Spelling  and  reading,  connected  with  the  elements 
of  writing.     Fifty  five  engravings. 

The  Child's  Third  Book  of  Spelling  and  Reading,  connected  with  writing  and 
the  elements  of  Numeration,  and  Mensuration  being  an  early  introduction  to 
Arithmetic  and  Geography.     Numerous  engravings. 

The  Fourth  Book  of  Geography  connected  with  spelling,  reading,  and  writing: 
illustrated  by  thirty  maps  and  many  engravings. 

A  History  of  King's  Chapel  in  Boston.  The  First  Episcopal  Church  in  New 
England.     By  F.  W.  P.  Greenwood. 

The  Second  Book  of  History  for  children  and  youth.  Designed  as  a  sequel  to 
the  "  First  Book  of  History,"  by  the  author  of  "  Peter  Parley's  Tales." 

A  Compendium  of  Astronomy.     By  John  Vase. 

The  New  American  Orchardist.  Also  a  brief  description  of  the  most  orna- 
mental Forest  Trees,  Shrubs,  Flowers,  &c.     By  William  Kenrick. 

Conversations  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.     By  Rev.  J.  L.  Blake. 

L.  C.  Bowles.     Boston. 

Biography  of  Buckminster. 

Cousin's  Journey,  or  Sketches  of  American  Scenery. 

Manchester  Strike.     By  Harriet  Martineau. 

The  Working  Man's  Library.     No.  I. 

Address. 

Lilly,  Wait,  Colman  fy  Holden.     Boston — 

On  Teaching  Penmanship.     Addressed  to  Parents,  School    Committees,  and 
Teachers.     By  Wm.  A.  Alcott. 
Anecdotes  of  Natural  History. 
Lectures  on  Natural  History,     By  Timothy  Flint. 

B.  H.  Greene.     Boston — 

Flowers  of  Fable. 

Perkins  §•  Marvin.     Boston. 

Letters  to  a  Young  Student  in  the  first  stage  of  a  Liberal  Education. 

Dr.  Beecher's  Sermon,  delivered  at  Andover. 

Marsh,  Capen,  fy  Lyon.     Boston — 

An  address  delivered  before  the  Boston  Phrenological  Society  on  the  evening  of 
its  organization  at  the  Masonic  Temple,  Dec.  31,  1832.     By  Jonathan  Barber. 

Peabody  fy  Co.    New  York — 

The  Knickerbacker,  or  New  York  Monthly  Magazine. 

[The  second  number — we  did  not  see  the  first,  is  clever,  spirited  and  amusing. 
We  heartily  rejoice  to  find  that  the  taste  of  our  community  is  becoming  American, 
and  that  the  talents  of  our  writers  can  be  encouraged.  It  is  time  to  do  something 
for  our  own  literature.  We  trust  the  success  of  the  Knickerbacker  in  the  Com- 
mercial Emporium  will  show  that  we  need  not  much  longer  go  bsgging  for  literary 
crumbs  from  the  British  Periodicals — but  spread  the  feast  from  our  own  stores. 

New  York  Mirror.  Mr.  Willis  has  resumed  his  "  First  Impressions  of 
Europe"  in  this  valuable  paper.  His  last  letter  is  dated  at  Venice.  We  intend 
giving  occasionally  extracts  from  his  letters.  He  does  not  so  much  describe  as 
picture  scenes,  and  in  some  of  his  touches  is  eminently  happy  and  successful.] 
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THE     PRISONER. 

CHAPTER   III. 

"  It  was  my  fate, 

That  did  not  fashion  me  for  nobler  uses : 

For  if  those  stars,  cross  to  me  in  my  birth, 

Had  not  denied  their  prosperous  influence  to  it, 

With  peace  of  conscience,  like  to  innocent  men, 

I  might  have  Ceased  to  be,  and  not  as  now, 

To  curse  my  being."  Massinger. 

The  prisoner  resumed  his  story. 

"  We  reached  Philadelphia  without  accident,  and  I  was  in 
due  form  introduced  to  the  wife  of  my  uncle.  She  was  quite 
a  fine  lady,  and  the  first  one  I  had  ever  seen  who  at  the  age  of 
sixty  affected  the  sprightliness,  fashion  and  graces  of  eighteen. 
I  imagined  she  did  not  regard  me  with  much  complacency. 
Perhaps  the  presence  of  an  heir  reminded  her  of  her  own  mor- 
tality; perhaps  she  wished  to  secure  the  inheritance  for  her  own 
poor  relations  :  or,  what  is  certainly  as  probable,  although  it 
did  not  then  occur  to  my  mind,  she  might  not  have  been  pleas- 
ed with  my  appearance  and  manners. 

"  However,  I  was  sensible  of  her  dislike,  and  as  it  generally 
happens  in  such  cases,  the  hatred  was  soon  reciprocal.  Yet 
in  her  behavior  towards  me  I  never  could  find  any  fault  on 
which  to  found  a  complaint  either  to  my  mother  or  uncle. 
She  treated  me  with  studied,  but  cold  politeness  ;  and  to  feel- 
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ings  less  sensitive  and  exacting  than  mine,  her  conduct  might 
have  passed  without  suspicion  or  comment.  But  I  had  been 
accustomed  to  such  tender  indulgences  such  constant  family 
flattery,  that  I  thought  these  my  due,  and  could  not  brook  the 
modish  compassion  of  one  who,  when  I  was  ill,  lamented  my 
indisposition  in  the  most  fashionable  terms  of  condolence,  then 
dashed  off  to  a  party  and  left  me  to  die  or  live  as  I  thought 
proper.  Oh  !  they  who  figure  in  the  gay  world  know  little  of 
real  tenderness  and  affectionate  sympathy. 

"My uncle,  however,  made  amends  by  his  attentions,  for 
every  neglect  of  his  wife.  He  was  always  anxiously  urging  my 
improvement,  and  seemed  to  think  his  own  credit  involved  in 
my  appearance  and  behavior.  Yet  I  was  not  much  better 
pleased  with  his  solicitude,  than  with  my  aunt's  indifference. 
His  whole  life  had  been  passed  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  his 
whole  knowledge  was  comprised  in  knowing  how  to  do  busi- 
ness to  the  best  advantage.  He  had  no  taste  for  books,  nor 
relish  for  literary  society.  The  highest  praises  I  ever  heard 
hirn  bestow  on  any  man  were  that  he  understood  business  and 
knew  the  world.  But  I  soon  found  his  knowledge  of  the  world 
was  comprised  in  knowing  when  to  buy  or  sell  stock  ;  who 
were  men  of  the  most  approved  credit  ;  and  whether  the  risk 
of  a  voyage  made  it  expedient  to  have  the  vessel  insured. — 
These  were  the  topics  daily  introduced  at  the  table  of  my  un- 
cle, and  discussed  by  him  and  his  favorite  guests,  with  all  that 
animation  and  energy  their  importance  in  his  estimation  de- 
manded. 

My  uncle  placed  me  in  his  counting  house,  and  confided 
his  most  important  concerns  to  my  care  ;  yet  I  soon  perceived 
he  kept  a  vigilant  eye  over  me,  and  while  I  appeared  to  the 
world  invested  with,  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  business,  I  was  in 
fact,  nothing  but  an  automaton,  moving  at  his  discretion  and  by 
his  dexterity.  This  was  doubtless  judicious  in  him,  but  very 
disagreeable  to  me.  I  was  tenacious  of  my  liberty,  and  a  strong 
advocate  for  free-will  : — I  had  been  indulged  in  my  predilec- 
tions ;  even  in  childhood  my  wishes  had  been  consulted,  and 
my  opinions  treated  with  deference,  and,  so  far  as  they  con- 
cerned myself,  very  generally  followed.  My  affection  for  my 
mother,  operating  like  the  restraints  of  authority,  had  prevented 
me  from  engaging  in  practices  or  pursuits  to  which  I  knew  she 
was  repugnant ;  while  the  simple  and  regular  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  I  had  been  educated,  acting  as  a  sedative  to 
my  natural  levity,  had  imparted  an  appearance  of  stability  and 
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consistency  to  my  character,  which  was  not  the  effect  of  pas- 
sions subdued,  or  reason  instructed,  but  merely  the  instinctive 
mechanical  impulse  of  following  examples  I  heard  commended, 
and  endeavoring  to  accommodate  myself  to  the  fashionable 
standard  of  manners  and  morality. 

"  I  had  never  been  governed.  I  had  never  been  taught  the 
necessity,  nor  inured  to  the  habit  of  self-government ;  yet  where 
sobriety,  regularity  and  industry  were  considered  honorable, 
my  ambition  often  incited  me  to  excel  the  patterns  proposed 
for  my  imitation.  In  short,  I  was  good,  where  goodness  could 
be  immediately  appreciated,  and  promptly  rewarded  ;  of  virtue 
in  the  abstract — of  our  duties  as  rational,  accountable  and  de- 
pendent beings,  I  had  but  few  and  faint  conceptions.  Thatmy 
uncle  probed  the  weaknesses  of  my  character,  or  fathomed  the 
deficiences  of  my  education  is  not  probable.  He  was  but 
little  skilled  in  any  thing  save  his  own  business ;  yet  he  was 
sagacious  enough  to  discover  I  had  not  been  trained  to  constant 
employment,  and  of  course,  concluded  I  would  not  at  once, 
have  those  habits  of  steady  application  necessary  to  discharge 
it  with  facility  and  success.  He  accordingly  watched  me  as 
vigilantly  as  a  tender  father  would  a  froward  boy,  to  whose 
hands  he  had  entrusted  a  knife  that  might  probably  inflict  a 
wound.  He  never  rebuked,  and  but  rarely  advised  me,  yet 
somehow  I  felt  under  a  restraint  in  his  presence,  which  I  now 
think  arose  from  observing  his  punctilious  exactness  in  all  his 
transactions,  and  feeling  my  own  deficiency  in  those  things  I 
had  hitherto  considered  trifles,  but  which  were  there  made  the 
standard  of  talents  and  excellency. 

"  I  always  hated  the  mathematics, — and  although  fond  of 
bargaining,  yet  the  examining  of  accounts,  and  comparing  and 
settling  and  receipting  and  all  that  never-ending  train  of  calcu- 
lation, to  which  I  seemed  doomed  for  life,  I  did  most  cordial- 
ly detest.  I  often  meditated  returning  to  my  mother,  and 
resuming  my  studies, — but  then  I  should  be  behind  my  class- 
should  be  called  dissipated — should,  most  probably,  lose  a  rich 
inheritance,  and,  what  I  considered  infinitely  worse,  should  be 
interrogated  at  least  a  million  of  times,  why  I  left  the  business 
of  my  uncle,  without  having  any  better  reason  to  assign  than 
that  I  found  myself  incapable  of  performing  it.  Such  were  the 
motives  that  operated  to  keep  me  stationary  and  tolerably  steady 
for  two  long  years.  Long  indeed  and  barren  they  appeared  to 
me  ;  and  the  only  droppings  of  real  felicity  I  tasted  were  the 
letters  received  from  my  friends.     Those  from  Almira,  although 
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too  much  like  the  poet's  description  of  angel  visits,'  were  yei 
a  light  to  my  path,  and  the  certainty  of  her  affection  gilded  ir> 
perspective,  each  object  which  my  ardent  imagination  pictured 
as  awaiting  to  bless  our  future  years. 

"  By  a  judicious  mixture  of  prudent  maxims  and  politic 
management  my  uncle  had  nearly  succeeded,  independent  and 
high-spirited  as  I  was,  in  establishing  his  complete  ascendency 
over  my  mind. 

"  Those  who  refuse  to  be  guided  by  reason,  or  controlled 
by  authority,  are  often  most  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  ex- 
ample, especially  when  it  has  opportunity  to  act  without  inter- 
ruption. My  uncle  took  good  care  that  the  necessity  of  at- 
tending to  my  business  should,  in  some  manner,  be  eternally 
present  to  my  mind ;  till,  at  length,  yielding  to  what  appeared 
inevitable,  I  began  to  find  pleasure  in  my  employment,  and  ap- 
peared in  a  fair  way  of  making  cent  per  cent  my  hobby  for  life, 
when  my  evil  genius,  or  the  genius  of  the  gallows,  threw  a 
tempter  in  my  path,  who,  by  his  machinations,  destroyed  my 
promises  of  usefulness  and  blasted  my  happiness  forever." 

Here  the  door  of  the  apartment  opened,  and  the  keeper, 
with  his  portentous  countenance  appearing,  announced  our 
hour  was  expired. 

"  Impossible,"  exclaimed  I, — "  we  cannot  have  been  here 
half  that  time." 

"  In  a  prison,"  said  the  pirate,  half  smiling,  "  and  yet  not 
weary  of  confinement.  Your  good  nature,  or  philosophy  must 
be  unbounded." 

"  I  can  claim  no  merit  now,  sir  "  said  I.  "  Your  story  would 
beguile  time  of  its  tediousness  in  any  situation.  I  must  hear 
the  conclusion, — that  is,  if  you  are  willing  to  gratify  the  curiosity 
which  possibly  may  be  idle,  but  certainly  is  not  invidious." 

"  I  shall  willingly  oblige  you,"  he  replied,  "  and  think  my- 
self indebted  for  your  attention.  The  man  condemned  to  die 
has  usually  the  command  of  his  own  time.  No  flatterers  throng 
his  levee  contending  for  his  smiles,  or  soliciting  his  favor,  and 
yet  he  is  about  entering  an  '  undiscovered  country  '  where  the 
hopes,  fears,  and  wishes,  of  the  whole  human  race  are  finally 
centered.  But  the  world,  the  world  claims  the  man  of  earth, 
and  even  now,  while  sensible  I  am  standing  on  the  verge  of 
eternity,  I  take  an  interest  (pleasure  I  dare  not  call  it)  in  re- 
collecting and  relating  the  events  of  my  short  life.  It  is  the 
last  night  I  can  be  so  employed — to-morrow  all  will  be  a 
blank." 
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The  concluding  words  were  spoken  in  a  low  tone,  as  if  in- 
tended only  for  himself.  Allan  turned  away  his  face,  while  I 
joined  the  keeper,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  little  silver,  obtained 
grace  for  three  hours  longer  ;  and  the  increasing  gloom  also 
reminding  me  of  the  approach  of  evening,  I  stipulated  for  a 
light,  a  bottle  of  wine  and  some  food.  They  were  brought — 
the  keeper  making  his  bow,  retired,  locking  and  barring  the 
doors  after  him. 

"  He  thinks  we  meditate  an  escape,"  said  Whitworth,  as  the 
harsh  grating  sound- of  the  bars  and  bolts  died  away — "  but  he 
is  mistaken.  I  would  not,  if  I  could,  evade  the  course  of  jus- 
tice ;  neither  would  you,  after  listening  to  the  remainder  of 
my  history  lend  me  any  assistance  although  in  your  power,  but 
I  must  hasten,  or  your  patience,  at  least,  will  escape  through 
those  bars,  whose  horrid  noise  always  reminds  me  I  am  a 
criminal." 

By  this  time  I  had  filled  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and  presenting 
it  to  Whitworth,  I  told  him  I  hoped  he  would  pardon  the  lib- 
erty I  had  taken  in  ordering  refreshment  :  it  was  but  a  slight 
acknowledgment  for  the  forbearance  he  had  shown  towards  me 
in  indulging  my  unlicensed  visit. 

He  accepted  the  wine  in  silence,  and  immediately  offered 
it  to  his  friend. 

The  latter  declined  it  without  speaking. — "  Take  it,  Allan  " 
said  the  prisoner  : — "  you  look  exhausted  ;  your  long  journey 
and  concern  for  me  will  quite  overcome  your  spirits." 

Allan  shook  his  head,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  bosom  re- 
plied— ■"  I  cannot — George,  I  cannot — my  heart  is  full." 

Whitworth  set  down  the  glass — "  It  was  not  the  intoxicating 
bowl  "  said  he,  "  that  ruined  me,  Allan  : — Had  I  avoided  every 
temptation  as  I  have  done  that,  I  should  now  be  a  happy  man." 

"Will  you  not  pledge  me,"  said  I. 

"  No  " — answered  Whitworth — 

The  wine  remained  untasted — we  sat  down,  and,  after  a  short 
pause,  the  prisoner  resumed  his  story. 

"  I  told  you  I  had  almost  acquired  the  character  and  habits 
of  a  man  of  business:  when  one  evening  as  I  was  returning  from 
a  walk,  I  heard  the  cry  of  murder!  murder!  watch! — -vocifer- 
ated in  a  voice  of  agony,  and  rushing  towards  the  place  whence 
the  sounds  proceeded,  I  saw  a  gentleman  defending  himself,  as 
if  for  life,  against  the  assaults  of  two  ruffians. 

"I  had  a  cane  in  my  hand  with  which  I  sprung,  unhesita- 
tingly, to  the  aid  of  the  gentleman,  and  exerting  my  strength, 
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which  was  always  my  pride,  I  soon  laid  one  villain  stretched 
on  the  pavement,  and  compelled  the  other  to  trust  to  his  heels 
rather  than  his  hands  in  a  contest  with  me.  The  watch  came 
up  immediately ;  to  them  I  confided  the  fallen  ruffian,  but  I 
had  received  too  much  pleasure  from  the  effort  made  in  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  to  part  with  him  without  offering  further  as- 
sistance. 

"  We  are  nearly  as  selfish  in  the  favors  we  confer  as  in  those 
we  withhold.  Our  charities,  are,  I  fear,  muchoftener  referred 
to  the  standard  of  our  secret  feelings  than  to  our  convictions 
of  duty,  or  principles  of  benevolence.  The  person  in  whose 
favor  we  have  performed  a  generous  action,  is  usually,  by  our 
self  love,  invested  with  an  importance  corresponding  more 
with  our  own  pride,  than  with  his  deserts.  At  least  it  was  thus 
with  me.  I  supported  the  rescued  man  with  my  arm — insisted 
on  his  going  home  with  me — spoke  of  the  pleasure  I  should 
feel  to  learn  he  was  recovered,  and  was  really  in  ten  minutes, 
more  interested  in  his  welfare,  and  more  attached  to  him  than 
I  had  been  to  any  person  since  I  entered  the  city — my  uncle 
only  excepted. 

"And  the  stranger  appeared  to  return  my  partiality  with  in- 
terest. He  was  profuse  in  his  professions  of  gratitude,  in- 
quired my  name,  that  he  might  know  to  whom  he  was  so  greatly 
indebted, — and  no  persons,  even  in  a  novel,  ever  made  a  more 
sudden,  or  apparently,  more  sincere  friendship. 

"  By  good  luck,  he  discovered  he  was  but  slightly  injured, 
and  would  not  enter  my  uncle's  :  but  he  entreated  me  to  meet 
him,  the  next  evening,  at  a  particular  hotel,  which  he  named, 
and  where  he  said  he  should  wait  to  introduce  me  to  some  of 
his  confidential  friends,  '  that,'  to  use  his  own  words,  '  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  thanking  me,  and  seeing  what  a 
noble  fellow  heaven  had  sent  for  his  preservation.'  The  last 
compliment  was  irresistible — I  pressed  his  hand  and  promised 
to  meet  him. 

"  When  I  reported  the  affair  to  my  uncle,  he  did  not  ap- 
pear much  moved  with  my   Quixotism — made  no   comments 

except  gravely  inquiring  the  name  of  the  person  rescued, 

"Gleason,"I  replied — 

"  A  tall  thin  fellow,  who  casts  down  his  eyes  when  speak- 
ing, as  if  he  feared  you  would  steal  their  color," — said  my 
Uncle. 

"  I  did  not  remark  any  such  circumstance,"  replied  I.  His 
manners  were  very  easy,  and  his  conversation  agreeable. 
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u  Yes,  yes,"  said  my  uncle;  "  Gleason  knows  how  to 
flatter,  and  how  to  catch  gulls.  But  beware,  George, — he  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  young  men  in  the  city,  for  your  ac- 
quaintance I  mean  :— -He  is  a  professed  gambler,  a  cheat — and 
ten  to  one,  but  those  ruffians,  as  you  call  them,  who  were  thresh- 
ing him,  were  inexperienced  men  whom  he  had  cajoled  and 
fleeced,  and  who  had  taken  that  summary  method  of  revenging 
their  losses  and  disgrace." 

"  Here  I  interrupted  him,  declaring  my  belief  that  my  uncle 
was  mistaken  respecting  either  the  name  or  character  of  the 
person  I  had  assisted.  I  was  certain  from  the  countenance  and 
air  of  my  protegee,  he  must  be  incapable  of  baseness. 

"  I  am  not  blaming  you,  George,"  said  my  "  uncle,  for  as- 
sisting him.  It  was  natural  for  an  innocent  and  honest  man  to 
take  the  part  of  a  stranger  oppressed  with  odds  and  unable  to 
defend  himself.  But  I  do  protest  against  your  giving  him  your 
confidence,  because  you  have  lent  him  the  aid  of  your  cane. 
Few  estimable  friendships  are  formed  under  romantic  circum- 
stances :  and  you  cannot  know  the  worth  of  a  person  merely 
from  having  saved  his  life, — that  very  incident  will,  to  you,  in- 
vest it  with  an  extraordinary  value." 

"  My  aunt  was  present  during  this  conversation,  and  laughed 
immoderately  ;  endeavoring,  as  I  thought,  to  turn  the  whole 
affair  into  ridicule  on  purpose  to  mortify  me,  and  expose  the 
vanity  I  had  betrayed  when  recounting  my  heroic  exploit. 

"  Impressed  with  this  belief  I  persisted  in  defending  and 
eulogizing  Gleason  ;  imputing  whatever  suggestions  were  in- 
sinuated to  his  prejudice,  as  proceeding  from  envy  ;  and  in- 
sisting on  the  propriety  and  justice  of  giving  him  an  opportunity 
to  defend  himself  against  such  malevolent  accusations. 

u  My  uncle  suddenly  checked  me,  and  with  more  stern- 
ness in  his  manner  than  I  ever  before  saw  him  assume,  said 
— I  shall  always  remember  the  words,  they  were  prophetic — 
'  George  you  are  deceived — Gleason  is  a  scoundrel:  and  I  warn 
you,  as  you  value  your  own  reputation  or  happiness,  to  avoid 
his  society.  He  has  often  boasted  of  his  success  in  outwitting 
the  yankees,  and  if  you  are  ever  so  unguarded  as  to  commence 
an  intimacy  or  friendship  with  him,  I  shall  consider  your  ruin 
as  inevitable.  He  has  an  art,  some  think  it  acquired  by  dia- 
bolical means ;  be  that  as  it  may,  he  certainly  has  the  art  of 
deceiving,  in  some  way,  almost  every  person  with  whom  he  can 
form  an  acquaintance.  You  have,  perhaps,  saved  the  villain's 
life, — do  not,  by  letting  his  examples  and  conversation  make  a 
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villain  of  you,  lead  me  to  regret  your  humanity  was  ever  exert- 
ed in  his  favor." 

"  Saying  this  he  left  the  apartment  ; — when  my  aunt  remark- 
ed with  an  air  of  perfect  good-breeding,  but  with  a  tone  of  irony 
my  spirit  could  illy  brook,  that  my  valor  had  been  unfor- 
tunately employed,  and  she  really  sympathized  in  my  disap- 
pointment, and  hoped  my  next  encounter  would  give  me  a 
favorite  whose  name  could  be  pronounced  without  an  execra- 
tion, and  of  whom  I  could  speak  without  a  blush. 

ct  And  I  shall  speak  of  Gleason  without  a  blush,  thought  I, 
as  I  hurried  to  my  own  apartment  to  conceal  my  chagrin. — 
The  world  is  ever  unjust.  Let  a  man  be  guilty  of  a  few  peca- 
dilloes,  especially  of  any  which  affect  the  property  of  these 
miserly  aristocrats,  and  a  hue  and  cry  is  instantly  raised,  as  if 
the  earth  ought  to  open  and  swallow  up  the  delinquent.  But 
I  will  not  be  prejudiced  by  the  bigotry  of  others,  or  give  credit 
to  every  on  dit  of  a  gossiping,  slandering  community.  I  will 
see  this  man  and  judge  from  his  own  conduct  whether  he  merits 
such  severe  censures.  I  have  preserved  his  life,  therefore  he 
will  not  practice  any  dishonorable  arts  against  me. 

"  Such  were  my  reflections,  such  my  resolution, — and  as  I 
had  not  told  my  uncle  of  my  appointment,  you  may  be  sure, 
I  did  not  ask  his  liberty  to  keep  it.  I  made  an  excuse  for  my 
absence  that  satisfied  him — but  as  it  was  almost  the  first  de- 
ception I  had  ever  practiced,  I  remember  it  lay  heavily  on  my 
conscience.  I  had  often  been  impetuous  and  headstrong,  and 
sometimes  gloried  in  '  looking  down  opposition  ; '  but  deceit 
and  artifice  were  foreign  to  my  nature  ;  and  I  have  since  ob- 
served, when  people  become  the  slaves  of  vices  which  were 
once  repugnant  to  their  dispositions,  they  are  seldom  reclaim- 
ed. Those  habits  we  acquire  by  the  sacrifice  of  our  feelings 
appear  rooted  in  proportion  to  the  resistance  they  have  over- 
come ;  as  the  nauseating  taste  of  tobacco  will  be  not  only 
agreeable  but  indispensable  when  once  our  antipathy  is  fully 
conquered. 

"  My  Uncle  did  not  manage  my  temper  with  his  usual  pru- 
dence, when  he  interfered  so  harshly  to  prevent  all  intercourse 
with  Gleason.  I  could  be  easily  led,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
compel  me.  And  the  sarcastic  observations  of  my  aunt,  also 
stimulated  me  to  seek  an  opportunity  of  justifying  my  own  con- 
duct by  the  exculpation  of  Gleason.  These  reasons  operating 
on  my  naturally  romantic  mind,  made  me  think  an  acquaintance 
with  him  was  now  a  point  of  honor  with  which  I  ought  not  to 
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dispense  ;  and  so  I  went,  and  believe  I  was,  as  we  too  often 
are,  happier  for  knowing  my  happiness  was  purchased  at  some 
risk,  and  by  some  resolution.  If  it  was  not  so,  Gleason  must 
have  had  uncommon  powers  of  pleasing — I  was  completely 
fascinated.  He  had  brought  two  companions,  his  '  stanch 
friends,'  as  he  introduced  them  to  me, — men  who  would  per- 
il their  lives  and  honor  in  his  defence,  quite  as  gay,  though 
not  half  so  witty  as  himself;  but  who  contributed  to  support  a 
conversation  far  the  most  animated  and  brilliant  to  which  I 
had  ever  listened.  Topics  of  almost  every  kind  were  intro- 
duced and  discussed  with  that  ease  and  vivacity  which  can 
make  any  subject  agreeable  ;  while  compliments  on  my  prowess 
and  generosity  filled  every  pause  in  their  discourse,  and  indeed 
they  seemed  watching  opportunities  to  "  roose  me  to  the 
skies."  It  was  just  the  scene  to  turn  my  brain.  My  self- 
importance  had,  by  my  uncle,  been  suppressed,  but  not  sub- 
dued ;  and  I  swallowed  this  flattery  the  more  greedily  as  it 
was  a  treat  I  not  only  loved,  but  had  for  a  long  time  been  de- 
prived. Cards  were  never  once  mentioned,  and  the  evening 
passed  like  a  dream  of  felicity. 

"It  is  needless  to  tell  you  I  made  another  appointment  to 
meet  Gleason,  or  that  I  determined  to  cultivate  his  acquaint- 
ance, although  contrary  to  the  advice  and  injunctions  of  my 
uncle.  Each  time  we  met  I  was  more  confirmed  in  my  par- 
tiality, and  more  convinced  of  the  injustice  of  the  allegations 
against  him.  He  was  so  gay,  so  generous  in  his  sentiments, 
and  apparently  so  happy,  I  thought  it  impossible  his  mind 
could  be  the  prey  of  vice,  or  that  a  heart  thus  seemingly  at- 
tuned to  the  finest  harmonies  of  friendship  could  harbor  a  de- 
sign incompatible  with  honor  and  virtue.  Nature  had  gifted 
him  with  rare  talents,  and  he  was  skilled  in  many  accomplish- 
ments to  which  I  was  a  stranger ;  and  yet  he  appeared  to  ex- 
ert his  powers  wholly  for  the  entertainment  and  happiness  of 
his  friends.  How  could  I  be  indifferent  to  such  an  acquaint- 
ance !  I  listened  to  him  with  pleasure,  I  loved  him  with  ar- 
dor, and  soon  thought  the  day  insupportable  that  was  spent 
without  seeing  him. 

"  Yet  I  kept  our  correspondence  a  secret  from  my  uncle. 
This  was  at  first  necessary,  but  after  my  scruples  concerning 
the  character  of  Gleason  were  fully  removed,  I  intended 
to  undeceive  my  uncle,  and  in  the  confidence  of  my  friend- 
ship revealed  the  whole  affair  to  Gleason,  telling  him  of  rny 
uncle's  prejudices,  and  entreating  him  to  suffer  me  to  intro- 
16 
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duce  him  to  my  uncle  as  a  certain  method  of  removing  them. 
To  my  surprise,  he  disapproved  the  project ;  gave  me  nu- 
merous, and  as  I  then  thought,  cogent  reasons:  why  it  was 
better  our  intimacy  should,  for  the  present,  remain  a  secret, 
till  I  finally  acquiesced.  This  was  the  more  unpardonable,  as 
my  uncle  had  for  some  time  appeared  not  only  perfectly  sat- 
isfied with  my  conduct,  but  had  treated  me  with  a  degree  of 
confidence  that  ought  to  have  been  mutual.  He  placed  me  at 
the  head  of  his  business,  gave  me  command  of  his  money  and 
house,  nearly  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  my  own,  and  affected 
to  think  I  was  capable  of  guiding  my  own  conduct.  Alas,  he 
was  mistaken,  and  this  relaxation  of  his  vigilance  was  the  most 
unfortunate  thing  that  could  have  happened,  as  it  gave  me  op- 
portunities of  meeting  Gleason,  which  otherwise  would  not 
have  occurred.  When  Gleason'  had,  as  he  doubtless  thought, 
lulled  every  suspicion,  and  sufficiently  established  his  domin- 
ion over  my  mind,  cards  were  introduced,  yet  in  a  manner 
apparently  accidental ;  intended  merely  to  relieve  conversa- 
tion, and  fill  those  moments  of  listlessness  which  will  often 
occur,  even  in  the  most  agreeable  and  animated  circles. 

11  It  was  a  new  scene  to  me.  I  had  never  played,  or  so  little 
as  scarcely  to  know  the  cards,  and  had  been  educated  to  abhor 
them,  yet  no  very  definite  idea  of  the  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended from  their  influence  had  been  conveyed  to  my  mind. 
I  shall  not  say  that  had  I  ever  been  permitted  the  use  of  cards 
as  an  innocent  amusement,  I  should  have  escaped  the  snare 
laid  for  my  inexperience  ;  but  I  am  certain  they  would,  in  that 
case,  have  wanted  one  bewitching  charm,  the  charm  of  novel- 
ty. It  is  impossible  to  convey  to  you  the  effect  they  had  on 
my  feelings  and  opinions.  When  once  fairly  and  fully  initia- 
ted in  the  mysteries  of  Hoyle,  I  considered  myself  possessed 
of  a  new  key  to  happiness,  and  lamented  having  passed  so 
much  of  my  life  in  sleeping,  and  plodding,  and  painstaking 
industry.  If  there  is  a  planet  presiding  over  chance  or  hazard, 
it  must,  at  my  birth,  have  been  lord  of  the  ascendant ;  as  I 
am  confident  my  love  of  gaming  was  constitutional.  You  smile 
sir,  and  I  know  you  doubt  it ; — but  had  you  seen  the  ardor 
with  which  I  rushed  to  this  post  of  ruin ;  and  known  the  ar- 
tifices I  employed  to  deceive  my  uncle  ;  and  witnessed  the 
agitation  and  anxiety  I  suffered  when  circumstances  compell- 
ed me  to  forego  an  appointment  with  Gleason  and  his  asso- 
ciates, you  would  have  pronounced  me  either  a  madman  or  a 
fool.  And  so  I  was — and  am  now  reaping  the  reward  of  my 
madness  and  folly. 
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*'  I  am  satisfied  it  was  not  the  intention  of  my  masters  in 
iniquity  to  ruin  me  at  once.  They  probably  calculated,  for 
such  gamesters  can  calculate,  on  the  inheritance  destined  for 
me,  and  intended,  by  drawing  me  into  their  society,  and  in- 
fixing habits  of  dissipation,  to  prepare  me  for  their  victim 
whenever  my  uncle's  death,  or  some  fortuitous  circumstance 
should  make  me  sufficiently  rich  to  satisfy  their  avarice. 
1  et  their  necessities  or  dispositions  sometimes  overcome  their 
caution ;  and  I  never  hesitated  at  any  stake,  although,  to  ob- 
tain a  supply  for  my  hazardous  expenses  I  was  obliged  to 
forfeit  the  trust  reposed  in  me,  and  take  large  sums  from  the 
coffers  of  my  uncle.  I  thought  not,  and  cared  not  for  such 
losses.  I  was  in  a  state  of  phrenzied  excitement,  which  de- 
prived me  of  all  power  of  judging  rationally,  or  acting 
rightly.  Just  as  my  infatuation  was  apparently  complete,  and 
the  chains  of  infamy  riveted  forever,  I  was  roused  to  a  sense 
of  my  danger  and  made  one  vigorous  effort  for  escape.  Oh, 
why,  why  was  it  unsuccessful!"  exclaimed  he  clenching  his 
hand,  and  stamping  his  foot  in  a  paroxism  of  agony. 

Allan  did  not  dare  to  speak. — I  also  was  awed  for  a  mo- 
ment—then gathering  courage  ventured  to  ask  him  why  ? 

"  Because,"  answered  the  pirate,  in  a  tone  of  the  most  bit- 
ter self-reproach,  his  fair  brow  contracting  to  a  frown  of  des- 
pair, "because  I  was  deficient  in  moral  courage  ; — I  wanted 
resolution  to  confess  my  faults,  and  therefore  did  not  forsake 
them.  But  I  will  tell  you  the  truth, — then  draw  your  own  in- 
ferences. My  uncle  regularly  every  April  took  an  account 
of  stock,  and  a  complete  inventory  of  all  he  was  worth  ;  arrang- 
ing his  business  so  methodically  and  minutely,  no  error  in  ac- 
counts, or  embezzlement  of  property  could  possibly  escape 
his  knowledge.  I  knew  of  this,  and  yet  had  not  suffered  my 
mind  to  reflect  on  the  consequences  in  which  such  a  proceed- 
ing would  involve  me.  But  the  time  was  fast  approaching  ; 
and  one  morning  while  we  sat  at  breakfast  my  uncle  reverted 
to  the  subject,  and  declared  his  intention  of  being  even  more 
rigid  than  usual  in  his  scrutiny,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  make 
me  perfectly  expert  in  every  minutia  of  the  business  which 
would,  in  all  probability,  soon  devolve  entirely  on  me,  as  his 
declining  health  rendered  his  assistance  uncertain  and  his  life 
very  precarious. 

"  My  hand  shook  so  violently  I  was  compelled  to  lay  down 
my  knife  ;  and  my  countenance  must  have  betrayed  my  feel- 
ings, as  my  aunt  suddenly  inquired  what  ailed  me.     Nothing, 
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I    answered — I    was    perfectly   well.     My   uncle   turned    his 
eyes  on  me,  and  mistaking  the  cause  of  my  emotion  said  in  a 
tone  of  parental  kindness — 'you  are  pale, — but,  George,  do 
not  let  the  idea  of  my  death  disturb  you,  I  have  lived  the  full 
period  assigned  to  man.     I  have  been  blessed  and  prospered 
through  life,  and  have  enjoyed  much  happiness  ; — and  now  shall 
I  repine  because  a  kind  Providence  removes  me  from  the  sor- 
rows, fears  and  pains  which  must  attend  a  helpless,   dark, 
diseased  old  age  !     I  have  been  a  slave  to  the  world,  but  its 
trammels  are  broken.     I  have  reflected  much  of  late  and  find 
real  happiness  depends  but  little  on  wealth.     Knowledge  and 
virtue  are  the  foundations  of  felicity,  both  here  and  hereafter. 
My  education  in  youth  was  neglected,  and  I  regret  to  say, 
my  years  have  since  passed  without  much  improvement  in  any 
science   save  the  knowledge  of  my  own  business.     In  the 
practice  of  virtue  I  have  also  been   deficient ;  but   although   I 
too  often  missed  opportunities  of  doing  good,  yet  I  can  truly 
say  I  have  never  intentionally  been  guilty  of  evil.     You,  my 
dear  nephew,  will  begin  life  with  brighter  prospects  of  happi- 
ness, and  fairer  promises  of  usefulness   than  I.     You  have  a 
better  education,  more  brilliant  talents  ;  and  what  too  many 
would  think  best  of  all,  you  will  have  a  large  fortune.     And  yet 
these  superior  advantages,  will  greatly  increase  your  responsi- 
bility, and  the  higher  you  advance  the  more  difficult  will  be 
your   footing  ;   the  greater   your  danger  of  falling.     Be  not 
anxious  to  add  to  your  riches — you  will  have  enough ;  yet  I 
wish  you  to  be  a  faithful  steward  over  what  I  have  acquired. 
Use  it  with  moderation,  and  remember,  George,   every  child 
of  misery  and  misfortune  has  a  claim  on  your  humanity  and 
benevolence.     I  have  been,  by  the  world,  called  charitable, 
but  I  now  regret  I  have  not  given  more.     If  we  bestow  our 
alms  in  the  spirit  of  mercy  and  good-will,  they  will  be  a  rich 
treasure  in  heaven,  a  stedfast  inheritance  when  this  earth  shall 
have  passed  away.     I  have  seen,  with  pride  as  well  as  pleas- 
ure, your  assiduity  in  business,  and  your   cheerful  conformity 
to  my  advice  ;  and  I  think  it  no  small  blessing  that  God  has 
sent  me  an  heir,  who  will  honor  my  memory  by  discharging 
faithfully  the  duties  of  a  man  and  a  citizen  ;  and  use  his  abili- 
ties and  my  property  to  promote  the  virtue  and  happiness  of 
society.     Had  you  been  such  a  one  as  Gleason,   or  had  you 
rejected  my  warning  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  him  and 
others  of  his  character, — it  would  not,  it  is  true,  have  impair- 
ed my  hopes  of  a  better  world  ;  but  it  would  have  thrown  a 
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shade  over  my  dying  bed,  and  destroyed  the  complacency  and 
contentment  with  which  I  can  now  reflect  on  the  probability 
of  my  speedy  dissolution.' 

"I  had  listened  to  this  long  harangue  with  the  feelings  of  a 
culprit :  but  the  concluding  words  fell  on  my  ear  like  the  peal 
of  judgment.  I  felt  as  if  my  secret  sins  were  about  to  be  dis- 
covered, and  would  gladly  have  escaped  though  beneath  the 
crush  of  a  mountain.  I  raised  my  eyes  and  encountered  those 
of  my  aunt,  fastened  on  me  with  an  expression  of  malignant 
triumph,  and  the  thought  instantly  flashed  across  my  brain, 
that  she  knew  of  my  trangressions,  but  concealed  the  affair 
from  my  uncle,  lest  his  authority  and  expostulation  should  re- 
claim me  from  my  career  with  Gleason  before  my  ruin  was 
complete.  She  intended  to  let  me  go  on  till  my  offences  were 
rank,  and  her  proofs  damnable, — and  then  she  would  reveal 
them  and.  crush  me  like  a  reptile  !  I  started  so  suddenly  from 
my  seat,  that  the  table  was  nearly  overturned,  and  escaping  to 
my  own  apartment,  bolted  the  door,  and  hurried  round  the 
room  with  the  fury  of  a  bedlamite.  My  misspent  hours  rose 
before  me  like  spectres  of  the  murdered.  I  clearly  saw  the 
artifices  of  which  I  had  been  the  dupe,  and  cursed  Gleason 's 
villany,  and  my  own  folly  ;  till  at  length,  exhausted  with  the 
violence  of  my  passions,  I  sat  down  to  consider  what  course  I 
must  pursue  to  save  myself  from  impending  infamy.  My  first 
determination  was  to  break  with  Gleason.  I  began  to  write, 
intending  to  revile  him  with  great  bitterness,  and  accuse  him 
of  planning  the  destruction  of  one  to  whom  he  owed  his  life  ; 
but  the  more  I  reflected,  the  more  difficult  it  appeared  to  sub- 
stantiate my  charges  against  him.  He  had  never  urged  me  to 
game;  he  had  rather  discouraged  deep  play, — and  had  more 
than  once  intimated  a  fear  lest  my  uncle  should  discover  it,  and 
cast  all  the  blame  on  his,  Gleason 's  example  ; — and  I  had  as 
often  assured  him  my  shoulders  were  broad  enough  to  bear 
my  own  burdens. 

"  I  was  sensible  Gleason  had  injured  me,  and  convinced  he 
had  intended  it ;  and  yet,  so  wary  had  been  his  management, 
I  could  not  specify  any  overt  act  of  treason,  as  the  statute 
would  term  it,  against  gratitude  or  friendship.  At  length, 
however,  I  finished  a  letter,  stating,  that  from  particular  cir- 
cumstances it  was  necessary  I  should,  henceforth,  avoid  his 
society  ; — that  I  should  do  it  entirely  and  absolutely,  and  hoped 
he  would  not  presume  to  intrude  himself  on  me,  either  by  let- 
ter or  visit,  as  no  explanation  would  make  any  change  in  my 
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resolutions.  After  despatching  this  letter  my  conscience  was 
more  at  ease,  and  I  tried  to  deliberate  calmly  on  my  situation, 
and  determine  what  was  the  best  method  of  proceedure:  there 
were  but  two,  affording  me  any  probability  of  coming  off 
with  honor.  One  was,  to  let  the  examination  of  accounts  go 
on,  and  when  the  defalcation  was  discovered,  deny  all  know- 
ledge or  participation  in  the  fraud  ;  and  trust  to  my  uncle's  par- 
tiality, and  my  own  effrontery,  to  escape  conviction.  The 
other  was,  to  reveal  the  whole  affair  to  my  uncle  ;  entreat  his 
forgiveness,  and  throw  myself  on  his  indulgence  and  clemency. 
The  first  method  did  not  promise  success.  From  some 
words  our  head  clerk  had  once  let  fall,  I  was  aware  suspicion 
would  point  to  me  ;  and  my  aunt  would  exert  herself  to  dis- 
cover my  baseness  ;  nor  would  my  uncle  be  disposed  to  mer- 
cy, should  he  find  falsehood  added  to  my  long  list  of  delin- 
quencies ;  but  would  banish  me  in  disgrace.  Then  I  must 
return  home,  thought  I. — At  the  word  home  how  many  recol- 
lections came  over  my  mind  !  Would  you  believe  it  ?  in  the 
last  three  months  I  had  written  to  my  mother  but  once,  and 
Almira  twice  ;  and  then  only  a  few  lines  of  commonplace  re- 
marks and  inquiries.  Even  my  love,  that  had  seemed  the 
dearest  part  of  my  existence,  had  been  forgotten  ;  and  every 
filial  and  fraternal  affection  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  Chance  ! — 
But  where  there  is  no  chance  of  obtaining  aught  save  dishonor. 

"How  I  wished  for  my  friends!  for  my  mother's  counsel — my 
sisters'  condolence,  and  Almira's  forgiveness.  Yes,  I  would 
kneel  in  the  dust  before  her,  confess  and  bewail  my  errors, 
and  she  would  forgive  me.  And  you,  Allan — you  might  have 
saved  me.  Had  you  been  by,  to  have  seized  that  moment  of 
yielding  contrition,  and  gone  with  me  to  my  uncle,  all  would 
now  have  been  well." 

Choking  with  contending  emotions,  Whitworth  paused,  un-' 
able  to  proceed.  Allan  was  weeping  like  an  infant ;  and  in 
spite  of  that  philosophy  to  which  I  so  often  make  pretensions, 
there  was — "  something  like  moisture  conglobed  in  my  eye." 
But  the  fortitude  of  the  prisoner  triumphed  over  his  feelings. 
He  turned  towards  us  with  a  smile  of  pride,  as  if  gratified  he 
could  thus,  even  in  a  dungeon,  exhibit  an  undaunted  spirit ;  and 
he  proceeded  in  his  story  with  an  air  of  non  chalance,  as  if  per- 
fectly uninterested  in  the  events  he  related. 

"  I  resolved  to  disclose  the  matter  to  my  uncle,  before  he  had 
opportunity  of  discovering  it ;  but  it  is  much  easier  to  resolve 
than  perform.  There  is  something  so  humiliating  in  confessions. 
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As  a  penance  for  my  transgression  >  I  would  have  submitted  to 
any  pain  or  privation,  which  could  have  been  inflicted,  if  the 
cause  for  which  I  suffered  might  have  been  concealed — but  with 
my  proud,  unhumbled  mind,  voluntarily  to  kneel  and  expose  my 
follies,  and  sue  for  pardon — perhaps  be  rejected — ah,  it 
was  a  task  indeed  ! — The  tears  of  penitence  may  be  pleasant 
to  record,  and  salutary  in  their  effects  ;  but  I  assure  you  they 
are  bitter  to  shed. 

"  But  I  made  up  my  mind  to  confess,  and  began  an  exami- 
nation, to  learn,  if  possible,  how  much  money  I  had  taken  and 
expended.  It  exceeded  my  worst  fears, — 4,000  dollars  was 
the  least  sum  I  could  calculate,  perhaps  5,000  was  nearer  the 
truth.  I  confined  myself  wholly  at  home  ;  partly  from  appre- 
hensions of  meeting  Gleason,  and  partly  because  I  could  not 
endure  to  see  any  one  in  my  agitated  state  of  mind.  Sleep 
fled  my  pillow  ;  and  if  real  sorrow  ever  expiated  a  crime,  mine 
would  have  been  absolved.  In  three  weeks  I  wrote  and 
dispatched  five  letters  to  Almira,  but  from  the  tone  of  exci- 
ted feeling  they  breathed  I  think  she  must  have  doubted  my 
sanity. 

"  My  uncle's  health  was  at  this  time  very  bad  ;  he  had 
in  the  beginning  of  winter  a  fit,  which,  had  he  been  a  poor  man, 
the  physicians  would  probably  have  styled  an  apoplexy.  The 
flattery  of  the  rich  extends  even  to  their  diseases,  and 
they  persuaded  him  his  was  only  a  nervous  disorder,  their 
remedies  would  quickly  remove.  He  accordingly  followed 
their  prescriptions,  to  his  detriment,  I  think, — he  evidently 
failed  in  strength,  and — shall  I  own  my  wickedness?  I  will, 
and  let  it  be  recorded  as  a  lesson  for  others  how  they  enter 
the  labyrinth  of  vice.  One  crime  as  naturally  and  surely  leads 
to  the  commission  of  more,  as  wave  follows  wave  when  the 
ocean  is  agitated  by  a  tempest.  Yes,  even  that  good,  kind 
uncle,  who  had  been  to  me  a  parent,  guardian  and  friend, 
even  him  I  should  have  rejoiced  to  have  seen  a  lifeless  corpse, 
as  by  that  means  I  might  have  been  freed  from  the  necessity 
of  self-accusation. 

«  "One  afternoon  my  uncle  entered  my  apartment,  prepared" 
as  if  for  a  journey,  surprised  at  the  circumstance  in  his  feeble 
state  of  health,  I  inquired  whither  he  was  going. 

"To  visit  an  old  friend,"  said  he,  "  who  lives  a  few  miles 
from  the  city,  and  who  is  thought  to  be  dying.  I  expect  soon  to 
want  the  same  consolation  from  some  friend,  therefore  would 
not  refuse  him.     I   return  in  two  days  at  farthest,   and  you 
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must,  by  that  time  have  every  thing  arranged  to  proceed  to 
business.  And  here,  George,  is  another  commission  for  you 
— in  the  pocket  book  is  6,000  dollars.  "I  have  just  been 
telling  it  over  with  the  assistance  of  Haynes,  (he  was  our 
head  clerk.)  This  money  must  be  paid  to  Morgan,  of  whom 
I  bought  the  schooner,  before  9  o'clock.  I  entrust  it  to  you 
— pay  him  yourself  and  take  a  receipt."  So  saying  he  left  the 
apartment.  How  I  did  wish  I  had  detained  him  and  made 
my  confession.  I  must  live  two  days  more  in  misery  and  sus- 
pense concerning  my  fate.  Kneeling  beside  a  table,  I  placed 
my  hand  on  my  Bible  and  took  a  sacred  oath  I  never  would, 
during  life,  play  another  game  at  cards  under  any  circum- 
stances whatsoever.  Before  arising  from  my  humble  posture 
I  registered  the  oath  in  my  pocket-book,  and  then,  with  a 
heart  lightened,  and  confident  of  keeping  for  the  future  in  the 
path  of  virtue.  I  began  to  indulge  some  pride  in  my  intended 
reformation. 

"Perhaps,  it  is  impossible  for  the  human  mind  to  be  for 
any  great  length  of  time  completely  depressed.  There 
is  a  buoyancy  in  our  tempers,  especially  in  youth,  infusing  in 
us  a  fortitude  to  bear  up  under  calamities  and  crosses,  and  still, 
in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  cherishing  the  idea  that  we  shall 
yet  elicit  good  from  the  evil  that  oppresses  us. 

11  The  thunder  may  roll  and  the  storm  beat,  but  the  rainbow 
of  hope  spans  the  darkest  cloud,  blending  its  beauty  and 
breathing  its  promises  over  the  heart  of  sadness. 

"  I  could  not  help  giving  myself  some  credit  for  promptly 
altering  my  course,  when  found  to  be  wrong ;  and  I  argued  it 
was  more  praise-worthy,  and  displayed  a  stronger  attachment 
to  virtue  voluntarily  to  relinquish  the  pleasures  of  vice  and  re- 
turn to  the  path  of  duty  than  though  we  were  kept  eternally  in 
the  strait  road  merely  by  the  leading  strings  of  habit,  or  the 
bludgeon  of  necessity.  The  one  paid  to  goodness  but  the 
poor  tribute  of  instinct,  the  other  offered  the  generous  hom- 
age of  choice. 

"  I  had  a  thousand  reveries  and  all  ended  in  sunshine* 
My  uncle  would  forgive  me — that  was  sure.  He  would  keep 
the  matter  secret — certain  too.  I  should  marry  Almira,  and 
live  a  pattern  of  hospitality  and  happiness,  and  be  alike  cele- 
brated for  my  wisdom  and  wealth.  In  some  twenty  years, 
perhaps,  when  my  sons  were  growing  giddy  with  prosperity 
and  giving  the  reins  to  fancy  and  pleasure,  I  would,  on  a  win- 
ter's eve  assemble  my  family  around  me,  and  relate  the  story 
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>f  my  follies  and  penitence.  Almira  would  hear  it  for  the  first 
time.  How  she  would  admire  my  heroic  firmness,  my  stead- 
fast resolution  !  My  sons  would  then  listen  to  my  advice  ; 
for  I  could  tell  them,  and  experimentally  too,  of  the  sorrows 
and  self-reproach  to  which  a  deviation  from  sincerity  and  rec- 
titude would  expose  them.  And,  finally,  after  a  train  of  hy- 
potheses, as  visionary  as  the  schemes  of  Alnaschar,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  my  sins  would  work  both  for  my  good  and 
my  glory ._ 

"  In  this  self-complacent  mood  I  left  home  just  at  dusk,  and 
proceeded  towards  the  dwelling  of  Morgan,  in  order  to  execute 
the  commission  of  my  uncle.  Absorbed  in  my  pleasant  med- 
itations, I  had  passed  through  several  streets  without  noticing 
any  person,  when  I  suddenly  felt  my  elbow  seized  from  be- 
hind, and  turning  round  to  shake  off  the  intruder,  beheld — 
Gleason.  Recoiling  as  from  the  sting  of  an  adder,  I  sternly 
demanded  what  he  wanted  with  me. 

'  Your  blessing,  my  dear  fellow, '  said  he  laughing  gaily. 
'  We  have  all  concluded  you  are  about  taking  orders;  and  so 
you  think  it  necessary,  by  seclusion,  fasting  and  prayers,  to 
atone  for  the  sin  of  having  once  in  your  life,  kept  a  little  good 
company.'  There  was  in  his  countenance  so  much  of  hilarity 
and  happiness,  that,  angry  as  I  was,  I  could  not  forbear  smiling; 
still  I  feared  him,  and  made  an  effort  to  go. 

'No,  Whitworth,  no,'  said  he,  '  you  do  not  leave  me  with- 
out an  explanation  of  your  late  coldness.  You  forbade  my 
letters  or  visits — I  have  complied  a  whole  moon,  reviewing 
all  my  thoughts,  words  and  actions,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  dis- 
cover in  what  I  have  offended  you.  My  search  has  been  in 
vain,  as  a  man's  usually  is  when  hunting  after  his  own  faults. 
Still  I  know  I  have  committed  some;  and  if  you  do  not  wish 
me  to  die  in  ignorance  and  be  lost,  you  must  reveal  my  sins, 
and  give  me  space  for  repentance.' 

"  I  told  him  such  a  procedure  would  now  be  of  no  use — 
and  I  was  in  haste  to  transact  some  business,  and  could  not 
be  detained. 

'  But  you  shall  be  detained,'  exclaimed  Gleason,  with  an 
air  of  proud  determination,  such  as  we  should  suppose  an  in- 
nocent man  would  assume  when  about  to  produce  proofs 
which  would  free  him  from  suspicion — '  and  I  will  know  why  it 
is  you  thus  withdraw  yourself  from  my  society.  You  may 
say  it  is  your  humor  ;  that  will  not  satisfy  me.  Had  any 
other  man  on  earth  been  so  capricious,  it  would  not  have  dis- 
15 
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turbed  me  in  the  least.  I  care  not  for  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  and  but  little  for  that  of  my  associates  ;  but  the  esteem 
of  those  I  count  my  friends  is  dear.  And,  Whitworth,  I  think 
I  have  the  right  to  demand  this  explanation  of  you.  You 
risked  your  own  life  in  defence  of  mine  ;  I  never  expected  to 
repay  the  obligation  in  kind;  I  had  nothing  but  gratitude  to 
offer.  Now,  if  I  have  injured  you,  as  your  behavior  implies, 
I  have  been  ungrateful ;  and  you  ought  to  give  your  proofs, 
and  allow  me  an  opportunity  of  refuting  so  foul  a  suspicion.' 

"  There  was,  in  his  voice  and  manner,  so  much  earnestness 
and  feeling,  that  I  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say  or  think.  He 
perceived  my  hesitation,  and  urged  me  by  every  principle  of 
justice,  and  tie  of  friendship,  to  reveal  the  causes  of  my  con- 
duct, till  at  length  I  yielded,  and  informed  him  exactly  how  I 
was  situated  with  respect  to  my  uncle.  In  a  moment  he  pen- 
etrated my  suspicions  of  himself,  and  smiting  his  hands  to- 
gether furiously,  exclaimed  in  a  menancing  tone,  c  Whitworth^ 
you  think  I  am  a  villain.  If  I  owed  you  less,  you  should  an- 
swer me  with  your  sword  for  such  an  indignity.'  Then  sud- 
denly calming  his  voice,  he  added — '  But  this  is  not  your 
opinion.  Your  uncle  has  poisoned  your  mind  ;  and  so  be- 
cause you  were  unlucky  at  cards,  you  cast  the  whole  blame 
upon  me.  Yet  you  must  do  me  the  justice  to  acknowledge  I 
did  not  urge  you  to  play,  nor  did  I  win  your  money.  But 
this  is  all  nonsense.  I  hold  it  sheer  folly  to  lament  a  misfor- 
tune. If  there  is  no  remedy,  bear  it  like  a  man  ; — If  there  is 
a  remedy,  apply  it  when  you  can  ; — a  proverb  in  rhyme  sen- 
sible and  sententious  as  honest  Sancho's.  Whitworth,  don't 
wear  that  funeral  face  any  longer.  I  will  convince  you  I  am 
as  sincere  a  friend  as  Damon  was  to  Pythias.  How  much 
money  do  you  want,  to  make  you  an  honest  man?' 

"Nearly  $5000,  said  I. 

1  Only  $5000  ! '  replied  he — c  and  for  that  paltry  sum  you 
were  willing  to  give  me  to  the  devil — for  I  think  taxing  me 
with  ingratitude  is  just  the  same  thing.  Yet  I  foi'give  you, 
and  will  let  you  have  the  money  you  want.  I  know  I  cail 
command  it.  If  you  ever  have  the  fingering  of  your  uncle's 
cash,  you  may  remember  me — when  convenient:  should  you 
be  disappointed,  as  heirs  in  expectancy  often  happen  to  be — 
let  the  matter  rest  in  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets.' 

"  You,  sir,"  continued  the  pirate,  "  cannot  imagine  the  joy 
this  offer  gave  me.  So  kind,  so  disinterested.  They  may  say 
what  they  please,  thought  I,  Gleason  certainly  has  the  best 
heart  in  the  world.     I  tried  to  express  my  gratitude. 
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"  l  No  thanks,  my  dear  George,'  said  be  '  all  I  ask  is  your 
confidence,  and  that  you  will  not  again  condemn  me  unheard.' 

u  He,  then  took  my  arm  and  insisted  on  my  accompanying 
him  to  our  club-room,  where  his  companions  were,  and  he 
would  furnish  me  with  the  money  I  wanted. 

"  I  told  him  I  had  business  which  must  then  be  executed,  and 
mentioned  the  sum  I  was  to  pay  Morgan.  Gleason  was  silent 
a  moment,  arranging  his  plans,  no  doubt, — and  then  he  said 
he  had  just  parted  with  Morgan  who  was  going  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  city,  and  would  not  return  till  8  o'clock.  '  I  had,' 
said  he,  '  business  to  transact  with  that  man  myself,  but  he 
could  not  tarry.  So  you  can  go  home  with  me  now,  and  by 
the  time  that  Morgan  returns  we  will  be  ready  to  call  on  him 
together.' 

"  I  had  no  further  objection  to  urge,  and  so,  taking  Gleason 's 
arm,  I  accompanied  him  to  our  club-room." 

(To  be  continued.) 
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He  wandered  forlorn  through  the  land  of  the  stranger, 
Where  cold  winds  of  winter  were  sighing  in  wrath, 
And  bitterly  beat  on  the  head  of  the  ranger, 
The  snow-driving  tempest  which  circled  his  path. 
But  he  dreamed  of  the  land  where  his  kindred  slept — 
The  dauntless  in  spirt  and  matchless  in  form; 
And  round  him,  unheeded,  the  wind-spirit  swept, 
Unheeded  the  rage  of  the  wild  winter  storm. 


Beat  on — beat  on — said  the  exile  in  sorrow ; 

Yes — spend  all  your  wrath  on  this  fast  wasting  frame: 

Bitter  your  rage — but  the  sun  of  to-morrow 

May  light  up  your  gloom  with  a  heart-cheering  flame. 

But,  ah  for  my  country!  what  sun  will  illume 

The  darkness  unceasing  that  hangs  o'er  thy  plains'? — 

Dispel  the  dire  tempest,  and  scatter  the  gloom, 

Where  winter  eternal  in  joylessness  reigns  ! 
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In  vain,  O  !  in  vain  will  the  breathings  of  spring 
Wake  the  verdure  and  bloom  of  thy  desolate  bowers ; 
In  vain  will  the  warm-flowing  summer-wind  bring 
The  music  of  birds,  and  the  fragrance  of  flowers. 
The  curse  of  a  despot  is  over  thy  plain — 
Thy  cloud-cinctured  mountain,  and  beautiful  vale 
Now  echo  the  clank  of  the  fetter  and  chain, 
And  the  heart-piercing  note  of  a  nation's  wail. 


My  country'. — alas!  'tis  my  country  no  more — 

No  more  is  poor  Poland  a  home-land  to  me; 

No  more  will  her  bright  scenes  again,  as  of  yore, 

Bring  joy  to  the  heart  of  the  lone  refugee. 

But  far  from  the  love-hallowed  land  of  his  childhood, 

Where,  pillowed  in  glory,  his  forefather's  sleep, 

His  own  native  stream,  and  his  glad-waving  wildwood, 

He's  doomed  a  sad  exile  to  wander  and  weep. 

Yet,  Poland,  though  far  from  thy  dear  native  plains, 

In  want  and  in  sorrow  I'm  destined  to  rove, 

Still,  still,  I'll  exult  in  the  midst  of  my  pains, 

And  pride  shall  assuage  the  repinings  of  love. 

Though  tendrils  with  which  young  affection  entwined  thee 

Have  rudely  been  severed  in  battle  and  blood, 

And  the  breast,  where  proud  recollection  enshrined  thee, 

Yet  quiv'ring  with  anguish,  is  borne  o'er  the  flood. 

Still  art  thou  my  Poland!  the  pride  of  my  fathers, 

Whose  deeds  of  devotion  are  written  by  fame; 

And  o'er  thee  though  darkly  the  tempest  cloud  gathers, 

Still  bright  is  the  halo  that  circles  thy  name: 

And  deep  in  the  core  of  my  heart  will  I  wear  it, 

Tho'  a  s  id  and  sorrowful  solace  it  be; 

And  death  from  my  bosom,  death  only  shall  tear  it, 

The  last  and  best  boon  of  my  country  to  me! 

Yes,  joy  to  my  land!  in  her  pathway  of  glory — 
A  sun-gazing  eagle  she  sank  in  the  wave; 
And  I  e'en  can  glow  with  a  pride  at  Iier  story, 
Though  the  heart  of  the  exile  sleeps  in  her  grave. 
No  blot  of  dishonor — no  shame  breathing  blight 
Bedims  her  emblazoned  escutcheon  of  fame ; 
But  she  fell  as  became  her,  all  girded  in  fight, 
And  her  death-scene  was  lit  by  the  red  battle  flame. 
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No.  I. — Delft. 

Delft  is  an  ancient  town,  the  head-quarters  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  very  neat  and  pleasant  in  its  appearance,  as  far  as  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  judging.  It  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its 
porcelain  manufactories,  which  are  now  almost  entirely  run 
down  by  the  English.  The  principal  objects  of  curiosity  at 
Delft  are  the  Old  and  New  Churches,  and  the  Stadthouse. 

The  Old  Church  has  an  aged,  ruinous  appearance.  The 
belfry  consists  of  a  square  tower,  pointed  at  the  top,  with  four 
small  turrets  of  the  same  figure  around  it.  The  roof,  upon 
the  inside,  which  is  of  great  height,  is  supported  upon  plas- 
tered pillars  of  immense  size.  The  gothic  arches  are  also  of 
brick,  painted  with  various  colors, — red,  yellow  and  white  in- 
termixed, which  peculiarity  strikes  the  eye  immediately  upon 
entering  the  church.  The  floor  consists  of  grave-stones,  with 
coats  of  arms,  names  and  inscriptions  carved  upon  them  ;  and 
it  was  writh  feelings  not  unmingled  with  awe,  that  I  trod 
over  this  mausoleum  of  the  "  illustrious  dead."  It  is  impos- 
sible to  enter  such  a  place  without  reflecting,  that  to  this  end 
we  must  all  come  at  last,  whatever  may  be  our  condition,  our 
prospects,  hopes  or  enjoyment.  And  such  reflections  are 
well  for  us,  when  they  lead  us  to  place  in  their  true  light  the 
concerns  of  time  and  those  of  eternity.  Monuments  of  vari- 
ous eminent  personages  are  erected  in  different  parts  of  the 
house.  That  of  the  celebrated  LeCwenhoeck  consists  of  a 
medallion  of  the  philosopher,  with  an  inscription  beneath,  indic- 
ative of  his  scientific  discoveries,  and  purporting  to  have  been 
placed  there  by  his  daughter  Maria.  That  of  the  Admiral 
Hein  consists  of  a  sarcophagus,  upon  which  reclines  the  body 
of  the  Admiral,  under  a  canopy  supported  by  marble  pillars. 
The  monument  of  Admiral  Van  Tromp  is  also  a  sarcophagus, 
upon  which  is  a  recumbent  figure  of  him,  in  full  armor,  with  a 
profusion  of  coats  of  arms,  trophies,  and  so  forth,  all  con- 
structed of  marble. 

The  approach  to  the  New  Church  is  through  a  very  beau- 
tiful square,  with  handsome  houses  ah1  around  it.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  the  square  is  a  circle  made  of  stones,  around  which 
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stones  of  a  different  color  are  formed  into  Dutch  words,  bid- 
ding the  passer  by  to  "  walk  in  God's  way."  Here  you  have 
a  fine  view  of  the  church,  which  presented  a  handsome  exte- 
rior, with  an  immensely  tall  gothic  tower  and  turreted  steeple. 

It  being  Sunday,  the  church  was  open,  and  divine  service 
performing,  when  we  entered.  A  clergyman,  of  venerable 
aspect,  was  exhorting  the  congregation,  which  was  contained 
within  the  columns,  surrounding  the  great  nave  of  the  church; 
while,  in  a  broad  walk  beyond,  paved  .with  grave-stones,  were 
numerous  individuals,  some  conversing  with  each  other,  in 
a  low  tone  of  voice,  others  strolling  about  and  examining  the 
monuments,  and  many  listening  with  profound  attention  to  the 
words  of  the  preacher,  whose  voice  fell  in  solemn  cadence 
upon  the  ear,  and  was  echoed  back  by  the  innumerable  arches 
of  the  high  and  vaulted  roof.  Silently  opening  an  iron  gate, 
we  entered  into  the  choir. 

Occupying  the  whole  of  the  rear  is  a  most  splendid  mauso- 
leum of  William  the  First.  It  consists  of  a  temple  supported 
by  double  pillars,  two  at  each  corner,  and  within  these  two 
rows  of  single  pillars,  three  in  each  row,  all  of  beautifully  va- 
riegated marble,  black  and  gilt,  with  pediments  of  white. 
Within  the  front  arch  is  placed,  in  a  sitting  posture,  a  bronze 
statue  of  William,  in  armor,  with  his  truncheon  in  his  hand, 
and  his  casque  at  his  feet.  In  the  corresponding  arch  behind, 
is  a  figure  of  Fame,  in  bronze,  with  two  trumpets — her  wings 
stretched  out  in  the  attitude  of  flight.  Each  corner  contains  a 
niche  with  a  beautiful  bronze  figure,  two  in  front  and  two 
behind.  At  the  right  hand  corner  of  the  statue  of  William, 
is  Liberty  holding  a  cap,  and  on  the  left  Justice  with  her  scales. 
Those  at  the  back  are  Fortitude  and  Religion.  Religion 
holds  in  one  hand  a  bible,  in  the  other  a  gilded  church,  and  up- 
on a  species  of  corner-stone  is  inscribed,  in  gilt  letters,  Chris- 
tus*  Appropriate  mottos  are  printed  over  each  figure.  At  the 
upper  part  of  the  outer  pillars  are  placed  small  figures  in  bas- 
relief,  with  mottos,  which  are  also  inscribed  in  the  opposite 
corners.  Over  the  canopy  are  four  obelisks,  one  at  each  cor- 
ner, of  the  same  variegated  marble,  with  a  gilded  ball  at  the 
top ;  and  between  them  a  scroll,  on  black  ground  with  gilt  let- 
ters, held  by  two  winged  cherubs  of  bronze.  Within  this 
temple,  upon  a  black  sarcophagus,  reposes  a  white  .marble 
figure  of  the  prince,  clad  in  a  shroud,  his  head  supported  by 
two  fringed  cushions,  and  his  dog  at  his  feet. 
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Long  did  I  gaze  upon  this  splendid  structure,  and  upon  the 
marble  semblance  of  the  virtuous  prince,  who  slept  beneath  it. 
The  mild  and  placid  features,  said  to  be  a  true  semblance, 
seemed  to  express  all  that  goodness  and  patriotism,  for  which 
he  was  so  remarkable, — which  caused  his  name  to  descend  as  the 
"  father  of  his  people,"  and  his  memory  to  be  most  justly  re- 
vered by  his  grateful  and  affectionate  countrymen.  The  swell- 
ing notes  of  a  sweet-toned  organ  now  burst  upon  our  ears, 
giving  additional  solemnity  to  the  scene;  after  which  the  service 
closed,  and  the  peaceful  congregation,  quietly  and  without 
confusion,  sought  their  respective  homes. 

This  church  contains  other  monuments,  the  principal  one 
being  that  of  Grotius.  This  is  very  simple,  and  in  good  taste. 
It  is  placed  in  a  niche,  with  sides  of  black  marble,  and  represents 
a  half  obelisk,  on  which  is  a  medallion  of  the  head  of  Grotius,  a 
book,  and  a  child  with  an  inverted  torch.  A  long  Latin  in- 
scription is  beneath.  A  small  charity-box  is  placed  near  the 
door,  in  which  every  stranger  is  expected  to  deposit  a  trifling 
alms,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

Opposite  the  church,  and  at  the  other  side  of  the  square,  is. 
situated  the  Stadthouse,  an  ancient,  uncouth  looking  building 
of  brick,  in  part  of  which  a  family  resides,  to  take  charge  of  it. 
The  first  room  which  we  entered  was  a  gallery,  containing 
some  good  pictures  ;  but  as  the  woman  who  conducted  us 
only  spoke  Dutch,  we  were  unable  to  understand  the  designs 
of  most  of  them.  One  large  painting,  representing  the  judg- 
ment of  Solomon  between  the  two  mothers,  was  very  good. 
Here  were  also  portraits  of  the  family  of  Orange,  and  some 
historical  paintings.  The  halls  of  the  magistrates  have  been 
newly  fitted  up,  in  a  most  neat  and  tasteful  manner.  The  pil- 
lars and  wood-work  around  the  fire-places,  are  painted  in  such 
perfect  imitation  of  marble,  that  you  could  not  distinguish  it, 
without  critical  examination,  from  the  most  beautiful  and 
brilliant  white  marble.  In  one  of  these  rooms  is  a  bust  of 
Grotius,  and  a  fine  portrait  of  the  reigning  King. 

We  were  next  conducted  to  the  prisons  ;  and  here  I,  for 
the  first  time,  beheld  the  reality  of  those  dark  and  terrible 
abodes,  of  which  I  had  read  so  much  in  books  of  history  and 
romance.  The  dampness  of  these  dreadful  dungeons,  into 
which  the  light  of  clay  never  penetrates,  sent  a  chill  through 
my  frame,  and  curdled  my  very  blood  with  horror.  Scarcely 
did  I  dare  to  enter  them,  lest  the  heavy  iron  doors,  which 
creaked  upon  their  rusty  hinges,  as  they  were  opened,  should 
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inclose  me  within  their  gloomy  precincts.  My  heart  turned 
sick  at  the  thought  of  those  wretched  victims,  once  confined 
within  these  vaults,  and  only  led  forth  from  them  to  meet  a 
violent  and  ignominious  death.  Scourges  and  other  instru- 
ments of  punishment  and  torture  were  shown  us,  from  which  I 
turned  with  dismay,  and  gladly  sought  the  outer  air  and  cheer- 
ful light  of  the  sun.  c.  w. 


LACHUN. 

A  LEGEND    OF  THE    LAKES 

By  Wm.  H.  Willis. 

But  now  the  wheat  is  green  and  high 
On  clods  that  hid  the  warrior's  breast, 

And  scattered  in  the  furrows  lie 
The  weapons  of  his  rest; 

And  there  in  the  loose  sand  is  thrown 

Of  his  large  arm  the  mouldering  bone.  Bryant. 

Embowered  there  stood  beneath  a  mountain's  brow, 

A  red  man's  cabin  sheltered  by  tall  elms, 
Where  dwelt  the  Indian  Lachun ,  not  as  now, 

A  lone  one  wandering  in  his  native  realms  ; 
But  chief — surrounded  liy  a  noble  race, 
First  in  the  battle — swiftest  in  the  chase. 

That  roof  is  tenantless,  the  dreary  hearth 

Hath  ceased  to  glow  with  hospitable  blaze ; 
No  footsteps  press  the  weed-encumbered  earth, 

Around  that  monument  of  other  days  : 
Within,  deep  silence,  save  the  wind's  low  wail, 
Speaks  touchingly  as  words,  its  own  sad  tale. 

Lo  !  as  an  exile  from  a  foreign  strand 

Returns  with  memories  of  buried  years, 
Treads  the  green  borders  of  his  native  land, 

And  marks  each  change  with  sorrow  and  with  tears, — 
Thus  comes  the  warrior  from  a  far  offshore — 
A  stranser  now — remembered — but  no  more! 
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'Twas  noon,  that  Indian  sought  the  pleasant  shade, 
Which  lay  so  cool  upon  the  mossy  rocks  : 

His  bow  and  quiver  on  the  grass  he  laid, 

Then  stooped  to  drink,  and  bathe  his  raven  locks  ; 

For  he  was  weary  and  athirst  from  toil 

Of  journeying  hither  to  his  own  loved  soil. 


That  murmuring  brook  which  flowed  from  shrubby  brake. 
And  gave  its  freshness  to  the  beechen  wood, 

Still  held  its  course  unto  the  distant  lake, 
As  when  in  youth  the  warrior-chief  there  stood 

At  dawn,  prepared  to  chase  the  mountain  deer, 
At  twilight  resting  by  its  water's  clear. 

The  gray  old  trunks  of  the  majestic  trees, 

Whose  mingling  boughs  and  leaves  shut  out  the  sky, 

Were  still  the  same,  and  while  the  whispering  breeze, 
Played  though  their  branches  woven  thick  on  high, 

The  lulling  sounds  were  musick  in  his  ear, 

And  dimmed  his  dark  eye  with  a  struggling  tear. 

For  he  had  known  them  from  his  infancy, 
Each  chestnut  beach,  and  century  aged  oak  ; 

Beneath  whose  arms  his  spirit  gay  and  free 

Had  whiled  its  morning  hours :  and  now  they  broke 

The  seals  of  memory,  as  he  turned  to  gaze, 

Revealing  treasures  of  far  happier  days. 

But  Lachun  still  was  in  his  vigorous  prime, 
Age  had  not  yet  unnerved  or  bent  his  form  ; 

His  strength  and  swiftness  yielded  not  to  time, 

Though  fortune's  victim  :  he  could  brave  the  storm 

Of  well-fought  battles,  with  his  Christian  foe, 

Or  unfatigued  outstrip  the  timid  doe. 


Behind  the  hills  the  sun  hath  sunken  'ow, 
The  sky  is  crimsoned  in  the  sultry  west, 

Cool  shades  are  deepening,  and  the  mountains  throw 
Their  lengthening  shadows  o'er  th.3  landscape's  breast : 

The  silent  birds  have  ceased  their  weary  flight, 

Except  the  hawk  that  hails  th'  tpproaching  night 
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The  deer  hath  sought  the  twilight  thicket,  where, 
Concealed  from  man,  he  finds  secure  repose  ; 

The  wolf  hath  risen  from  his  secret  lair, 
And  slyly  watching  for  his  prey  he  goes  : 

The  eagle — ceased  a  day's  far  wandering, 

Among  the  crags  folds  up  his  matchless  wing. 


Tired  reapers  leave  the  field  of  ripened  grain, 

And  herds  are  lowing  while  they  draw  near  home : 

Now  mellow  sound  the  voice  of  rustic  swain, 
And  song  of  ploughmen,  as  they  slowly  come 

Across  the  vale  towards  yon  happy  scene, 

Where  sportive  childhood  revels  on  the  green. 

Then  Lachun  slept,  and  pleasant  was  his  dream, 
Friends,  brothers,  parents,  he  again  beheld ; 

His  native  land,  its  mountains,  lake,  and  stream, 
As  once  they  were,  e're  forest  tall  were  felled — 

When  none  but  Indian  hunter  with  his  bow, 

Had  killed  the  fawn  or  brought  the  panther  low. 


He  woke — and  lo  !  before  the  proud  plumed  chief, 
Two  youthful  maidens  paused  and  wondering  gazed  ; 

Till  rising  fear  their  hearts  disturbed,  and  brief 
Had  been  their  presence  but  the  Indian  raised, 

Their  trembling  hands,  and  pressed  them  to  his  heart, 

And  smiling  sweetly  bade  them  not  depart. 

His  dark  eye  kindled  with  its  wonted  fire, 

While  thus  he  spoke,  in  accents  rude,  yet  mild  ; 

"  Ye  are  the  daughters  of  a  pale-faced  sire, 
Who  hateth  me,  a  warrior  and  a  child 

Of  these  wide  forests,  where  I  roamed  so  free, 

Ere  Christian  men  came  westward  from  the  sea. 


But  fear  not,  bright  haired  children,  for  the  arm 
Of  the  red  chieftain,  could  not  bend  the  bow  ; 

His  hands  were  powerless,  would  they  do  you  harm,. 
Though  loved  ye  are  of  his  unsparing  foe  : 

He  cannot  strike  to  break  a  parent's  heart, 

Though  vengeance  bids  him  wing  the  feathered  dart. 
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My  home  was  once  among  this  mighty  wood, 

That  shades  us  here  ;  and  on  yon  sloping  plain, 
Now  green  with  maze,  the  indian  hamlet  stood  ; 

Still  farther  hence  beyond  the  waving  grain, 
On  those  blue  hills  with  oak  and  chestnut  crowned 
Lay  rilled  with  game  our  father's  hunting  gvound. 

That  great  Good  Spirit  who  doth  speak  aloud 

In  thunders — who  doth  swell  the  breezy  air, 
That  fans  the  mists,  and  bears  the  silvery  cloud, 

Into  a  whirlwind's  power,  which  can  tear 
The  strong  boughs  from  their  massive  trees,  and  shake 
Their  aged  trunks,  like  saplings,  till  they  break, 

Was  kind  to  his  red  children,  and  did  give 

All  this  fair  breadth  of  land,  and  lake,  and  stream  ; 

And  left  them  free  to  wander  and  to  live 

As  nature  taught  them,  or  as  they  should  deem 

It  fittest  for  their  nation — uncontrolled, 

As  lawless  winds  that  revel  o'er  the  wold. 


On  yon  smooth  spot,  beside  the  alder  grove, 
Where  the  rich  clover  yields  a  sweet  perfume, 

Our  brave  young  warriors  from  the  fight  did  love 
To  sing  their  songs  of  victory  and  consume 

The  joyous  day  in  dancing,  while  around 

The  grave  old  men  were  seated  on  the  ground. 


Here  did  I  woo  the  dark-haired  forest  maid, 
When  life  was  young,  and  every  hope  was  high  ; 

Through  these  green  mazes  have  we  fondly  strayed, 
And  tasted  deeply  of  love's  mystery  : 

Oh,  happy  hours — remembered  joys-^too  pure  ! 

Ye  were  not  earth's — created  to  endure. 


In  yon  lone  cot,  sad  relic  of  those  years, 

My  heart  hath  mourned  in  secret,  but  in  vain  ! 

Which  oft  unseals  the  fountain  of  my  tears, 
And  bids  them  flow  in  torrents  like  the  rain, 

And  lave  that  cheek,  once  flushed  with  chieftain's  pride— 

Unused  to  feel  grief's  hot  and  bitter  tide ; 
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In  von  lone  cot,  how  did  I  once  enjoy, 
That  angel  bliss — precursor  of  deep  woe  ; 

My  tender  wife,  and  sprightly  infant  boy, 
Whose  hand  I  taught  to  bend  his  tiny  bow, 

Then  clung  so  fondly  when  the  chase  was  done, 

At  eve  returned,  the  hunter's  prizes  won. 


That  stainless  child,  alas  !  its  father's  pride — 
And  she,  the  cherished  of  my  youthful  breast, 

Beneath  one  sod,  wrapped  in  the  bison's  hide, 
In  dreamless  slumber,  take  their  endless  rest. 

How  have  I  craved  the  presence  of  that  pair, 

Removed  so  early  from  my  fate— despair  ! 

Here  raged  the  battle  when  the  deadly  foe, 
Rushed  like  a  torrent  on  our  sleeping  band  ; 

The  war-whoop  sounded,  and  the  sudden  flow 
Of  life-blood  reeking  on  the  conflict  land, 

And  thunders  mingling  with  the  trumps  alarm, 

Fired  every  breast  and  nerved  the  warrior's  arm. 

Then  perished  bravely  on  yon  dark  hill  side, 

Our  nation's  flower,  chief,  hunter,  warrior,  maid  : 

A  people  raised  by  nature's  noblest  pride, 
Above  the  sway  of  passions  that  degrade 

Our  pale-faced  brothers,  to  the  brutes  which  slay 

Defenceless  brutes,  their  kindred,  yet  their  prey. 

My  friends  now  dwell  beyond  the  setting  sun, 
Where  summer  smiles  and  woods  are  ever  green, 

And  flowers  ne'er  fade,  nor  streamlets  cease  to  run, 
Where  winter  freezes  not  the  silver  sheen, 

Of  those  fair  lakes  beneath  yon  crimson  sky, 

On  whose  green  bosoms  isles  of  beauty  lie. 

E'en  now  my  people,  on  those  waters  clear, 
As  mountain  brooks,  impel  the  light  canoe  ; 

And  catch  the  trout,  or  shoot  the  antlered  deer, 
That  skims  the  upland,  while  our  youth  pursue 

With  bended  bows,  from  vale  to  sunny  hill, 

The  dark  red  fox,  swift  bounding  rock  and  bill. 
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Go  tell  the  Christian,  Lachun  hath  been  home  ! 

And  trod  the  soil  where  sleep  his  slaughtered  dead  ; 
Say  that  he  spared  ye,  daughters,  nor  would  roam 

Far  hence  again  with  crimes  upon  his  head  : 
Tell  them  the  bow  was  in  his  hand  and  strung — 
His  arrows  sharp — his  breast  with  anguish  wrimg. 


Accept  this  plumage  of  an  eagle's  win", 

Brought  by  an  arrow  from  its  heavenward  flight  ; 

And  when  in  future  years  your  memories  bring 
The  Indian  chief,  his  story,  and  this  night, 

Say  by  a  nation's  remnant  they  were  given 

A  red  king  now  among  his  tribe  in  heaven." 


He  seized  his  bow  and  quiver,  and  away, 
Deep  in  the  dark  wood  journeyed  slowly  on, 

And  followed  deviously  an  untracked  way 

Till  midnight,  when  the  mountain  crag  was  won  : 

The  morning  broke — far  down  steep  rocks  beneath, 

The  sun's  bright  beams  disclosed  the  work  of  death! 
JSTew  York,  1S32. 


LADIES'    FAIRS    AND   THE    BLIND. 

The  interest  excited  in  this  city  and  vicinity  in  behalf  of  the  blind, 
is  likely  to  be  productive  of  more  solid  advantages  than  mere  sympa- 
thy and  good  wishes. 

The  ladies  of  Boston  and  Salem  are  simultaneously  getting  up  fairs, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  aid  the  funds  of  Dr.  Howe's  Institution. 

The  object  will  meet  with  universal  approbation  of  Bostonians,  and 
,the  mode,  though  heretofore  liable  to  some  objections,  will  we  trust,  un- 
der the  superintending  care  of  the  judicious  ladies  now  engaged,  prove 
equally  acceptable. 

We  would  respectfully  suggest  three  rules  to  the  managers  of  these 
fairs. 

1.  Charge  no  article  above  its  fair  value. 

2.  When  receiving  payment,  always  give  change,  if  required. 

3.  Have  no  lottery  nor  chance  tickets  of  any  kind. 
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THE    FARMER    AND    HIS    SONS. 

"  This  haying  is  very  hard  work,"  said  Isaac  Fletcher  to 
his  father,  one  very  warm  evening  in  July. 

The  father  replied  "  All  things  are  full  of  labor  my  son,  our 
work  is  hard,  but  we  have  health  and  plenty,  and  we  should 
labor  cheerfully." 

"I  know  that  we  are  doing  as  well  as  our  neighbors  father, 
but  I  do  not  like  the  work,  I  wish  to  go  to  sea." 

"  To  go  to  sea,  Isaac,  I  am  astonished  to  hear  you  say  so. 
It  would  almost  break  your  mother's  heart  to  part  with  you, 
and  would  disappoint  me  dreadfully.  I  have  been  saving  my 
earnings  for  many  years  in  hope  to  buy  you  the  Judson  farm 
when  you  were  one  and  twenty,  and  to  have  you  live  within  a 
mile  of  me.  It  has  been  my  favorite  plan  for  a  long  time. 
Your  mother  and  I  seldom  ride  by  the  place  on  our  way  to 
and  from  meeting  without  mentioning  it.  The  young  trees  I 
am  cultivating  in  the  nursery  are  for  your  orchard,  the  young 
cattle  I  am  rearing  with  such  care  are  to  stock  your  farm. 
Sure  you  know  all  about  it." 

"  Indeed  I  do  father,  and  I  have  not  liked  to  tell  you  that 
your  plan  was  not  mine,  but  I  have  not  liked  farming  this 
long  time.     I  have  wanted  to  see  more  of  the  world." 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it.  If  you  go  to  sea,  you  will 
have  to  work  as  hard  as  you  do  now;  and  not  be  as  safe  and 
I  fear  not  as  innocent  and  happy  as  you  might  be  to  live  here 
in  the  situation  we  have  selected  for  you." 

"  It  is  not  a  new  idea  of  mine  father.  I  have  been  thinking 
of  it  two  or  three  years,  and  reading  all  the  voyages  and  travels 
I  could  get,  and  I  am  convinced  I  shall  be  a  great  deal  happier, 
and  a  great  deal  better  if  I  can  take  my  own  choice." 

"I  feel  that  your  want  of  knowledge  upon  the  subject  may 
mislead  you  entirely — you  cannot  be  sensible  of  the  many  dan- 
gers and  hardships  men  are  exposed  to  upon  the  ocean,  nor  of 
the  diseases  found  in  foreign  climates,  and  the  bad  examples  you 
may  witness  among  your  associates." 

"  I  may  not  know  all  the  difficulties  I  may  meet  with  ;  but 
I  feel  so  very  strongly  inclined  to  try  it,  that  I  do  not  think 
I  shall  ever  be  satisfied  to  remain  at  home,  and  be  a  farmer 
all  my  life." 
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tc  Isaac,  do  you  not  think  that  we  are  happy  ?  " 

u  Yes,  father,  you  are  happy  because  you  like  the  employ- 
ment, and  you  love  mother  and  the  children  so  much,  and  are 
so  used  to  all  the  work  that  you  seem  always  contented  ;  but 
for  me,  when  I  see  the  sun  setting  day  after  day,  and  month 
after  month  behind  the  same  hills,  I  long  to  be  away  and  see 
something  else.  When  I  rise  to  spend  my  time  in  the  fields 
in  summer,  in  the  woods  and  with  the  cattle  in  winter,  I  wish 
continually  for  something  new.  I  wish  to  see  different  coun- 
tries and  different  modes  of  life." 

The  elder  Fletcher,  was  a  religious  and  a  thinking  man — 
systematic  in  the  habits  of  his  life,  and  firm  in  adhering  to  his 
own  plans.  But  he  was  fondly  indulgent  to  his  children,  and 
he  believed  much  in  strong  natural  traits  of  character.  He 
did  not  indeed  believe  that  his  son  was  born  with  a  propen- 
sity to  go  to  sea  ;  but,  he  knew  that  he  possessed  an  excur- 
sive mind,  and  that  he  had  never  been  entirely  satisfied  with 
their  limited  mode  of  living.  Had  he  ever  exhibited  any  par- 
ticular fondness  for  books,  his  father  would  have  given  him  a 
liberal  education,  but  his  habits  were  restless,  he  wanted  con- 
tinually to  be  doing  something  new,  and  their  mode  of  life  was 
peculiarly  unfavorable  to  this  disposition  in  him.  The  father 
checked  this  inclination  in  him  as  much  as  he  could  and  kept 
him  employed  and  disciplined  as  much  as  was  possible  with- 
out severity  ;  but  he  became  now  convinced,  after  a  little  re- 
flection, that  he  would  be  unhappy,  and  perhaps,  unprosper- 
ous  if  checked  in  his  wishes. 

The  next  time  his  son  proposed  the  subject — the  father  said 
to  him  "  Isaac,  I  shall  go  down  to  New  York  in  October  with 
my  cattle — if  you  still  think  it  best  to  go  to  sea — I  shall  take  you 
with  me  and  get  you  a  voyage.  It  is  a  great  disappointment 
to  your  mother  and  me,  and  perhaps  when  you  have  tried  it 
you  will  like  to  return  and  live  with  us  again." 

"  Thank  you  father,"  said  the  youth,  his  voice  trembling 
and  his  face  glowing  with  emotion.  The  time  passed  away 
merrily  until  October.  Isaac  was  active  and  diligent  in  his 
business  for  he  was  full  of  hope. 

The  time  of  separation  came — the  breakfast  was  prepared 
by  candlelight — the  mother  sat  at  the  table  but  tasted  it  not. 
She  submitted  to  the  arrangement — but  it  was  with  all  a  mo- 
ther's sorrow  and  apprehension  at  a  first  separation  from  one 
who  was  to  suffer  peril  and  temptation  in  the  morning  of  life. 
-The  young  adventurer  received  his  mother's  parting  blessing 
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with  tears,  he  kissed  the  rosy  cheeks  of  his  sisters  and  wrung 
his  brothers' hand  as  he  pronounced  his  farewell — for  a  few 
moments  he  was  so  overcome  as  almost  to  repent  his  resolu- 
tion. The  crimson  light  of  the  autumnal  morning  just  gilt  the 
hoar  frost  on  every  leaf  and  shrub,  as  they  commenced  their 
laborious  journey;  the  pure  air  and  the  bright  sun  soon  restored 
the  spirits  of  the  young  traveller  and  he  went  cheerily  along. 
His  father  sought  many  opportunies  of  confidential  communi- 
cation, and  of  kind  advice — be  urged  him  to  be  faithful  to  his 
duty  under  every  circumstance,  and  in  every  trouble  to  re- 
member he  had  a  home  to  return  to  if  he  should  repent  his 
choice.  He  repeated  the  religious  counsel  often  imparted  be- 
fore and  pressed  his  attention  to  sacred  duties  and  undoubting 
confidence  in  his  heavenly  parent  under  all  the  trials  to  which 
he  might  be  exposed. 

When  they  arrived  in  New  York,  Mr.  Fletcher  consulted 
a  gentleman  there  of  whom  he  had  some  previous  knowledge 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  disposing  of  his  son.  The  gentleman 
recommended  a  long  voyage  under  a  good  ship-master,  and  en- 
gaged to  procure  the  desired  opportunity.  Isaac  was  eighteen 
years  old,  healthy  and  strong — it  was  not  difficult  to  find  him 
the  desired  situation,  and  he  sailed  the  following  month  for  the 
South  Sea.  We  will  not  dwell  on  the  hardship  of  this  new 
life,  its  heart  sickness  and  weariness,  nor  upon  its  gratifications. 
The  tale  has  been  told  many  times.  Who  has  not  wept  for 
the  sailors'  sufferings,  trembled  for  his  perils,  and  rejoiced  in 
his  "  hair  breadth  'scapes  !  " 

The  desolate  father  returned  home  alone — the  hope  that 
had  sweetened  his  toil  for  so  many  years  had  fled.  He  was 
not  to  have  his  eldest  son  for  the  support  of  his  age — his  near 
neighbor  companion  and  friend.  He  turned  his  heart  to  other 
objects  of  interest.  He  was  most  welcome  at  the  blazing  fire- 
side, when  he  arrived  and  told  his  family  how  it  had  fared 
with  him.  His  second  son  James  had  always  been  less 
healthy  and  robust  than  his  brother,  and  as  he  was  a  bright  boy 
and  loved  books,  his  father  intended  to  send  him  to  college — 
his  mind  however  misgave  him  when  he  thought  of  the  defeat 
of  his  hopes  as  to  the  elder  son.  He  sought  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  converse  with  James  then  only  fourteen  years  old. 
He  found  him  dwelling  earnestly  upon  the  plan  which  had 
been  held  out  to  him  and  anxious  to  commence  his  studies. 
Their  immediate  vicinity  did  not  afford  the  means  of  classical 
instruction,  and  he  was  sent  twenty  miles  from  home  to  prepare 
for  college. 
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It  made  much  difference  in  the  happiness  of  the  parents  thus 
to  be  separated  from  their  sons.  They  had  been  the  com- 
panions of  their  father's  toil  for  several  years,  and  he  was  obli- 
ged to  employ  a  stranger  as  a  substitute  for  their  assistance. 
The  little  girls  felt  the  loss  very  much — one  said  to  the  other 
— "  how  shall  we  ever  get  to  school  through  the  snow  without 
Isaac  and  James  to  help  us?  "  and  the  other  replied  "  I  shall  not 
mind  the  snow  so  very  much,  because  father  will  let  the  hired 
man  drive  us  in  the  cutter  when  it  is  very  deep — but,  I  shall 
never  learn  to  cypher  any  more,  if  I  cannot  have  James  to  show 
me  a  little  in  the  evening — and  I  shall  be  tired  to  death 
before  bed-time,  if  I  can  never  have  Isaac  to  talk  to  me  and 
tell  me  stories." 

"  I  know,  said  her  sister,  that  we  shall  both  miss  them  a 
great  deal,  but  mother  is  so  grieved  about  it,  that  we  must 
bear  it  as  well  as  we  can,  and  try  to  be  happy."  And  they 
were  happy.  Children  seldom  dwell  long  upon  their  priva- 
tions— and  the  habits  of  the  family  prevented  that  worst 
weariness  which  proceeds  from  idleness.  I  believe  no  Eng- 
lish word  expresses  what  the  fashionable  world  calls  "Ennui" — 
it  is  not  talked  of  in  farm-houses,  for  the  thing  is  unknown 
among  those  who  are  forced  to  prepare  almost  all  the  means 
of  making  life  comfortable,  both  as  to  food  and  raiment,  by 
their  own  efforts. 

It  is  one  of  the  blessed  compensations  of  divine  goodness, 
that  when  we  are  destined  to  laborious  situations,  the  efforts 
they  occasion  occupy  our  powers  in  a  way  to  satisfy  us. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this,  it  is  true,  and  Isaac  Fletcher 
was  one;  he  required  excitement  as  well  as  occupation  to  sup- 
port his  mind.  Among  females  who  are  educated  with  care- 
ful habits  it  is  usual  to  find  great  contentment  in  domestic  oc- 
cupations, even  when  they  are  laborious;  they  have  no  need  to 
envy  the  daughters  of  fashion,  who  live  in  the  whirl  of  artificial 
excitement. 

The  years  rolled  on.  The  sailor  returned  to  visit  his  be- 
loved home,  unchanged  in  true  affection  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  paternal  roof.  His  destiny  was  fixed,  he  had  labored  and 
suffered  privation,  but  he  had  merited  the  approbation  of  his 
Captain,  and  he  had  been  promised  the  office  of  second  mate 
for  his  next  voyage. 

James  had  entered  college  and  was  doing  well.  Mr. 
Fletcher  could  not  quite  get  over  parting  with  his  sons;  but 
their  improvement  was  a  great  delight  to  him,  and  he  was  most 
17 
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happy  to  find  that  three  years  of  absence  had  neither  chilled 
Isaac's  affections  nor  corrupted  his  principles. 

James  was  diligent  and  successful  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
studies,  and  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to  relieve  his  father 
of  expense,  by  a  judicious  economy,  and  by  using  such  time  as 
could  be  afforded  him  in  keeping  school.  The  winter  of  his 
senior  year  he  was  employed  in  a  village  a  few  miles  from  his 
father's  dwelling.  Here  he  resided  with  an  elderly  lady  who 
had  no  family,  but  a  niece  and  a  female  domestic.  James  was 
naturally  retired  in  his  inclination  and  sought  the  most  quiet 
family  in  the  neighborhood,  that  he  might  have  opportunity  to 
pursue  his  studies  without  interruption  when  not  engaged  in 
his  school.  The  mistress  of  this  mansion  was  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  house  by  the  rheumatism — she  was  of  a  narrow 
mind  and  an  irritable  temper,  rendered  worse  by  disease  and 
confinement.  Her  niece,  Eliza  Alford,  was  a  young  girl,  intel- 
ligent and  very  patient  with  her  infirm  relative.  James  had  not 
lived  much  in  female  society.  He  loved  his  mother  and  sis- 
ters, but  they  had  seldom  interested  themselves  in  his  pursuits, 
nor  could  they  enter  intimately  into  the  state  of  his  mind. 
Eliza  had  been  educated  in  a  distant  place,  and  with  great  care, 
by  parents  who  were  now  no  more.  She  was  without  fortune, 
and  had  resided  with  her  aunt  about  two  years.  She  had  nev- 
er become  intimate  with  the  persons  around,  owing  principal- 
ly to  her  want  of  knowledge  of  their  local  topics,  and  their 
want  of  information  upon  the  subjects  she  was  accustomed  to 
dwell  upon.  She  was  not  brilliant,  but  had  good  sense,  good 
taste,  and  more  cultivation  and  observation  than  is  common  to 
females  of  twenty.  James  had  no  plan  of  falling  in  love  at 
that  early  period  of  his  life — he  did  indeed  suppose  he  should 
marry  at  some  future  time,  but  who,  or  when,  or  where,  had 
never  come  within  the  scope  of  his  calculation. 

At  first,  Eliza  seemed  to  him  like  most  other  girls,  for  she 
was  not  eminently  beautiful  or  attractive  in  her  manners — in- 
deed, she  was  somewhat  shy  and  reserved.  When  her  aunt 
first  announced  that  she  had  taken  the  schoolmaster  to  board, 
she  was  not  much  pleased;  but  as  she  was  not  accustomed  to 
find  fault  with  her  aunt's  arrangements,  she  said  nothing — she 
only  thought  she  should  not  be  able  to  play  much  on  the  guitar 
in  the  evening,  because  he  would  be  there;  and  she  planned 
some  ornamental  needlework  as  a  substitute.  Eliza  never  did 
any  thing  for  display :  she  was  conscious  that  she  was  neither  a 
wit  nor  a  beauty.     She  did  not  hope  to  charm,  and  there  was 
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none  of  that  flutter  in  her  manner  which  is  so  common  among 
young  ladies  who  are  vain  and  desirous  of  courting  observa- 
tion and  praise.  James  might  have  lived  in  the  same  town 
with  her  for  years  and  never  have  discovered  her  real  charac- 
ter. The  same  roof  sheltered  them;  the  morning,  noon  and 
evening  called  them  to  the  same  board.  He  could  not  help 
seeing  how  patiently  she  bore  the  irritable  temper  of  her 
aunt,  how  kindly  she  endeavored  in  every  way  to  soothe  and 
conciliate  her.  She  ever  spoke  in  the  gentlest  tones,  and  she 
had  that  happy  choice  of  words  which  is  offered  by  a  culti- 
vated mind  and  a  habit  of  mingling  in  refined  society.  To 
James  her  voice  was  music  and  her  language  poetry,  compared 
with  any  thing  he  was  accustomed  to  hear  from  others  around 
him.  Soon  he  asked  permission  to  read  to  her  of  an  evening, 
which  was  graciously  accorded,  as  aunt  Fenton  usually  dozed  in 
the  easy  chair  without  saying  much,  and  if  she  happened  to  be 
awake,  was  too  deaf  to  be  much  annoyed  with  the  reading. 
Winter  passed,  and  the  hearts  were  lost  and  won.  Spring 
came,  and  James  returned  to  college.  He  told  not  his  feel- 
ings; perhaps  he  did  not  fully  understand  their  force  until  he 
was  separated  from  the  one  he  loved.  Eliza  was  silent  and 
sad;  she  had  no  one  to  sympathize  with  her,  and  indeed  no  re- 
fined woman  wishes  for  sympathy  for  a  love  not  reciprocated. 
She  did  not  know  that  she  was  beloved,  although  she  hoped  it 
was  so.  This  hope  was  her  consolation.  Even  the  old  lady 
missed  him — always  said  he  was  "  a  nice  young  man,  knew 
how  to  fix  the  fire  so  well,  and  never  was  dissatisfied  about 
trifles." 

One  evening,  as  Eliza  sat  alone  by  the  door,  watching  the 
moon  as  it  struggled  through  a  mass  of  light  clouds — James 
arrived.  He  did  not  see  her  blush,  but  he  listened  to  the 
trembling  accents  in  which  her  inquiries  and  replies  were 
made,  and  they  encouraged  him  to  dispatch  his  errand.  It 
was  to  tell  how  much  he  loved  and  how  anxious  he  was  to 
share  his  fate  with  her.  They  were  agreed.  Circumstances 
enabled  them  to  pass  the  few  following  weeks  much  together. 
They  were  truly  happy,  and  rationally  so;  for  they  understood 
that  life  had  duties  as  well  as  pleasures,  and  they  conferred  to- 
gether upon  trial  as  well  as  upon  enjoyment.  Their  plans 
were  formed  upon  rational  principles,  they  expected  to  be 
much  separated  for  several  years,  and  they  resolved  to  do  every 
thing  to  become  more  and  more  acceptable  to  each  other. 

James  went  to  a  distant  seminary  to  obtain  his  professional 
education;  but,  after  a  few  months  of  assiduous  application,  was 
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attacked  by  a  severe  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which  ended  in 
total  blindness.  He  returned  to  his  own  home;  Eliza  visited 
him  there,  and  he  occasionally  visited  her,  but  his  health  failed 
so  much  under  sorrow  and  disappointment  that  he  felt  he  was 
not  qualified  for  usefulness,  and  should  probably  never  be  able 
to  support  himself.  As  he  was  truly  conscientious  and  could 
not  help  knowing  what  his  prospects  were,  he  felt  scrupulous 
about  continuing  his  engagement  to  Eliza.  Not  that  he  had 
relaxed  in  his  attachment  in  the  least.  Indeed  all  his  remain- 
ing hope  in  life  was  centered  in  her  society.  He  opened  his 
mind  to  his  father  upon  the  subject,  and  asked  his  advice.  The 
father  sympathized  deeply  in  his  trial;  but  as  he  had  now  been 
totally  blind  for  more  than  a  twelvemonth  and  the  best  advice 
he  could  procure  had  proved  of  no  avail,  it  seemed  but  justice 
to  Eliza  that  she  should  be  exonerated  from  an  engagement  so 
hopeless  in  its  nature.  James  said  he  felt  inadequate  to  make 
the  communication  himself,  and  requested  his  father  to  under- 
take the  office  for  him,  to  which  the  father  reluctantly  con- 
sented. 

The  interview  was  painful  on  both  sides.  Eliza  assured 
Mr.  Fletcher  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  ever  to  con- 
nect herself  with  another,  and  that  she  greatly  preferred  her 
present  state  to  relinquishing  all  future  hope  upon  the  subject. 
She  was  sensible  that  his  peculiar  situation  must  prevent  their 
having  much  intercourse,  but  she  could  not  at  that  time  think 
of  giving  it  up.  James  received  the  intelligence  with  heart- 
felt gratitude — sought  an  early  interview,  in  which  he  poured  out 
his  soul  in  the  most  fervent  thankfulness,  and  promised  she 
should  be  released  if  she  ever  desired  it.  Eliza  was  of  a 
strong  mind,  and  had  a  plan  of  her  own,  which  she  communi- 
cated. She  had  a  relation  in  Boston,  from  whom  she  had  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  pass  the  ensuing  winter.  She  had  not 
accepted  it  because  she  could  not  bear  the  idea  of  so  long  a 
separation  from  the  object  of  her  affections  ;  but,  upon  farther 
reflection,  had  concluded  it  would  give  her  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  some  knowledge  of  business,  and  that  she  might  open 
a  shop  in  the  village  where  she  resided  for  the  sale  of  millinery 
and  fancy  articles.  She  told  James  she  thought  she  might  in 
time  secure  such  an  income  as  would  enable  them  to  marry 
and  establish  themselves  in  an  humble  way.  She  knew  indeed 
it  would  be  a  very  long  time;  but  any  hope,  however  remote, 
was  something  to  them,  and  she  felt  that  a  useful  occupation 
would  be  a  support  to  her  mind  and  a  relief  from  sadness. 
She  therefore  commenced  her  undertaking.     The  relation  she 
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visited  received  her  with  affection.  She  announced  her  de- 
sign to  them  soon  after  her  arrival.  Her  cousin  was  married 
to  a  man  engaged  in  business,  and  he  gave  her  all  the  advice  in 
his  power,  and  offered  her  assistance. 

As  she  knew  that  she  must  use  personal  efforts  in  the  busi- 
ness, to  render  it  at  all  successful,  she  engaged  herself  employ- 
ment in  a  milliner's  shop  during  the  six  months  of  her  resi- 
dence in  the  city.  She  disliked  the  confinement  incident  to 
the  employment,  and  it  precluded  her  from  engaging  much  in 
the  society  which  her  cousin's  family  might  have  afforded 
her;  but  she  was  too  intent  upon  her  object  not  to  be 
willing  to  make  sacrifices.  Her  cousin  furnished  the 
means  to  enable  her  to  establish  herself  on  her  return  home  in 
the  spring. 

She  experienced  many  little  trials  in  the  outset,  and  was 
obliged  to  nerve  herself  to  much  more  personal  exertion  and 
industry  than  she  had  ever  been  accustomed  to.  She  kept  no 
one  to  assist  her  but  a  little  girl,  and  of  course  could  never 
leave  her  business  except  on  Sunday,  the  blessed  day  of 
rest !  To  her  it  was  ever  the  happiest  day,  for  on  that  day 
James  came  to  attend  divine  service  and  pass  the  remainder 
of  it  with  her.  They  made  it  a  season  of  religious  improve- 
ment as  well  as  of  heartfelt  enjoyment. 

Years  went  away — they  were  years  of  humble  industry, 
marked  by  no  new  misfortune  and  but  little  change.  At 
length  Eliza's  aunt  died.  Her  property  descended  to  her 
husband's  relations.  Eliza  did  not  mourn  for  her  as  she  would 
have  done  for  one  of  a  different  character ;  but  she  felt  the 
change,  as  she  had  had  a  daily  object  of  duty  in  seeing  that 
her  aunt  was  properly  attended  to.  She  was  unwilling  to  leave 
the  home  which  had  so  long  made  her  comfortable,  and  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  purchase  the  house  at'  a  moderate  price. 
James  meanwhile  led  rather  a  melancholy  life.  Farmer 
Fletcher's  mansion  was  a  very  solitary  place,  in  the  midst  of 
a  grazing  farm  in  Vermont.  The  family  were  so  occupied 
that  he  could  seldom  have  any  one  to  read  to  him,  or  even  to 
converse  with  him,  except  at  meal-times.  Meals  are  quickly 
dispatched  by  the  laborious,  and  do  not  afford  such  opportuni- 
ties for  social  communion,  as  are  found  in  the  abodes  of  ease 
and  affluence;  still  they  were  periods  of  enjoyment  to  the  far- 
mer's family,  for  they  were  blessed  with  plenty  and  with  grate- 
ful hearts,  and  never  received  the  bounty  of  Providence  with- 
out thankfulness.     It  is  too  true  that  the  voice  of  gratitude  is 
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more  frequently  heard  at  the  board  replenished  by  the  pro- 
ductions of  neighboring  fields,  than  at  those  luxuriant  tables 
furnished  by  foreign  art,  heaped  with  the  fruits  and  sparkling 
with  the  wines  of  other  climates. 

After  a  lapse  of  years,  Mr.  Fletcher  received  a  letter  from 
Isaac,  dated  at  New  York,  informing  him  he  should  soon  be 
with  them.  Joy  reigned  throughout  the  house,  and  all  with 
one  accord  were  engaged  by  the  fond  hope  of  his  return. 
His  business  had  employed  him  in  foreign  countries,  and  he 
had  been  most  of  the  time  at  sea.  He  had  long  been  the 
commander  of  a  ship  and  had  been  very  successful  in  his 
business. 

The  happy  moment  arrived,  and  all  realized  their  fondest 
wishes — all  felt  a  deep  interest;  but  James,  who  had  spent  five 
years  of  darkness,  and  who  could  hope  to  see  his  brother  no 
more,  had  the  most  enduring  pleasure  in  renewing  his  frater- 
nal friendship. 

The  rest  of  the  family  had  other  avocations,  but  James 
could  devote  himself  to  his  brother,  and  was  sincerely  rejoiced 
to  do  so.  They  related  to  each  other  all  the  different  events 
of  their  long  separation.  James  dwelt  with  peculiar  interest 
upon  that  true  and  tender  friend  who  had  made  misfortune 
bearable  by  the  constancy  of  her  attachment,  and  took  an  early 
opportunity  to  introduce  his  brother  to  her, 

Isaac  was  delighted  with  Eliza.  She  was  so  modest  and 
gentle — so  well-informed  and  yet  so  humble  in  all  her  views, 
so  intelligent  and  so  contented.  He  soon  won  her  confidence 
by  his  frankness,  and  conversed  with  her  about  her  plans.  He 
learned  that  she  had  purchased  a  small  house  near  the  shop, 
which  she  designed  as  their  future  residence  when  their  cir- 
cumstances should  render  it  prudent  for  them  to  marry. 

Isaac  saw  that  it  was  the  only  prospect  his  brother  had  for 
the  improvement  of  his  situation;  and  he  did  not  think  Eliza 
could  continue  her  business  after  her  marriage,  and  pay  the 
constant  attention  to  James  it  was  so  desirable  he  should  have. 
He  therefore  generously  resolved  to  share  with  him  the  fortune 
he  had  accumulated,  and  thereby  make  him  independent.  He 
saw  that  Eliza's  industry  and  carefulness  would  make  life  com- 
fortable with  small  means. 

When  this  plan  was  announced  to  James,  he  hesitated.  "Can 
I,  my  dear  brother,  take  half  the  money  which  has  cost  you  so 
many  years  of  toil  ?  " 
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"  Indeed,  you  can — if  I  should  keep  it  all  myself,  I  should 
not,  like  you,  have  a  wife  to  share  it  with  me — no  one  loves 
me  as  Eliza  does  you." 

"  Ah,  brother,  but  you  will  marry  one  of  these  days,  and 
live  among  us." 

"  It  may  be  so,  but  not  now  ;  I  shall  go  back  to  my  ship 
again  next  month,  and  I  shall  be  as  happy  on  board  with 
ten  thousand  dollars  as  with  twenty,  and  happier  too,  a  great 
deal,  if  I  can  see  you  and  Eliza  married  before  I  go." 

It  was  even  so.  Eliza  disposed  of  her  business,  and  was 
united  to  the  object  of  her  early  attachment.  To  him  she  de- 
voted her  time,  her  talents  and  affections,  and  was  rewarded 
by  the  most  entire  sympathy.  James  was  not  only  a  great 
deal  happier,  but  his  intellectual  and  social  nature  was  con- 
stantly improving  by  her  efforts.  The  light  of  his  mind  was 
shed  around  him  for  the  improvement  of  others.  His  resi- 
dence in  a  populous  village  afforded  him  many  opportunities  of 
usefulness  among  his  fellow-men,  from  which  the  solitude  of 
the  farm  and  his  helpless  condition  excluded  him.  Their 
home  was  the  abode  of  peace  and  devotion;  order  and  cheer- 
fulness were  abiding  inmates  with  them,  and  their  mutual  affec- 
tion seemed  more  tender  from  the  tie  of  personal  misfortune. 

Isaac  still  goes  to  sea,  although  resolving  that  every  voyage 
shall  be  his  last.  But  habit  is  stronger  than  reason;  and  a  man 
who  has  no  wife,  and  no  home  of  his  own,  has  few  induce- 
ments to  leave  a  pursuit,,  even  when  weary  of  it. 
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"Plants  and  animals  succeed  only  if  treated  according  to  their  natural 
qualities,  and  the  education  of  man,  will  not  and  cannot  succeed  with- 
out adapting  it  to  his  nature." — So  says  Dr.  Spurzheim  in  his  work  on 
"  Education,"  *  a  book  from  which  we  shall  quote  freely  in  preparing  this 
article.  Those  who  have  not  had  the  privilege  of  reading  the  volume, 
will,  we  are  confident,  thank  us  for  this  glance  at  a  few  of  its  treasures : 

*A  view  of  the  Elementary  principles  of  education,  founded  on  the  Study  of  the 
nature  of  Man.  By  G.  Spurzheim,  M.  D.  Boston:  Marsh,  Capen  &  Lyon, 
pp.  318. 
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and  those  who  have  read  it  may  yet  find  advantage  in  such  a  synopsis  of 
its  important  principles  as  shall  make  them  more  easily  remembered 
and  their  application  appear  more  practicable. 

The  powers  of  the  mind,  affective  and  intellectual,  were  described  in 
our  January  number.  Last  month  we  gave  the  proofs  and  arguments  ad- 
duced by  Dr.  S.  in  support  of  his  theory, — that  the  mental  and  moral  dis- 
positions are  innate,  and  that  the  brain  is  the  organ  of  the  mind — or  rath- 
er an  aggregate  of  organs,  each  one  being  destined  to  perform  some 
particular  function. — We  now  give  his  method  of  exercising — that  is 
educating  the  organs. 

The  first  thing  to  he  done  is  to  specify  the  primitive  poioers  of  the  mind. 
As  they  exist  independently  of  each  other,  every  one  must  he  exercised 
by  itself. 

To  cultivate  the  power  of  Numeration,  the  numbers  must  be  shown 
in  real  objects. 

In  exercising  the  power  of  Locality,  it  is  not  enough  to  know  the  names 
of  each  town,  river,  &C.  but  their  respective  situations  must  be  acquired. 

It  should  be  a  genera]  principle,  in  communicating  every  kind  of  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  the  external  world,  that  first,  sensations  and  percep- 
tions must  be  excited,  and  these  then  denoted  by  particular  signs. 

Each  intellectual  faculty  must  be  exercised  by  practical  application, 
in  the  same  way  as  the  sense  of  hearing  is  exercised  by  hearing  &c. 

Both  Intellect  and  Feelings  are  innate — given  by  the  Creator — and 
the  feelings  must  be  exercised  by  putting  them  into  action.  It  is  easier 
to  exercise  the  feelings  than  the  intellectual  powers.  Man  learns  to  be 
courageous,  circumspect,  ambitious,  just  or  benevolent,  as  he  learns  to 
sing,  to  calculate,  to  speak,  and  to  reflect.  When  often  exposed  to 
danger  he  learns  to  meet  death  without  fear. 

Bring  children  or  men  into  favorable  situations,  calculated  to  call  forth 
their  good  feelings,  and  these  will  be  strengthened. 

In  order  to  cultivate  Benevolence,  it  will  not  do  to  learn  by  heart  de- 
scriptions of  charity — but  the  individual  must  experience  suffering  him- 
self, and  contemplate  misery  in  others. 

Bold  children  will  reap  advantage  from  being  brought  up  alone  :  timid 
ones  must  be  early  accustomed  to  the  society  of  strangers. 

Obstinacy — or  Firmness — will  increase  by  unreasonable  vexations, 
while  just  and  mild  treatment  may  suppress  it. 

Natural  language,  usually  has  more  effect  on  the  feelings  than  arti- 
ficial signs.  We  are  more  apt  to  smile  when  looking  on  a  gay  face, 
than  on  hearing  the  word  gaiety  mentioned. 

Children  ought  not  to  be  taught  to  pronounce  any  word  without  learn- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  understand  it. 

Always  speak  the  natural  language  of  the  feeling  you  wish  to  excite — 
and  never  expect  you  can  cultivate  Benevolence  by  lecturing  in  a  sharp 
haughty  tone  on  the  duties  of  that  virtue. 

The  second  principle  of  exercise  is,  that  the  primitive  poivers  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  their  application.  Each  power  is  always  the  same, 
but  its  applications  and  modifications  are  infinite. 

The  love  of  approbation  is  a  primitive  feeling — but  it  need  not  be  ex- 
cited into  ridiculous  vanity.  Flattery  of  every  kind  increases  this  sen- 
timent, and  probably  prepares  a  source  of  misfortune  for  the  petted  fa- 
vorite. 

Irascible  children — or  those  who  have  combativeness  or  destructive- 
ness  large — should  not  be  encouraged  to  beat  their  play-things,  against 
which  they  hurt  themselves — or  permitted  to  destroy  insects  for  their 
pastime. 
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Those  who  are  faithful  in  little  things,  says  Christ,  will  be  so  in  great. 

Particular  vigilance  ought  at  all  times  to  be  observed  not  to  cultivate 
to  excess  the  propensities  and  sentiments  of  children,  which  may  in  after 
life  render  them  unhappy  or  impede  their  moral  conduct. 

Every  one  is  answerable  for  the  talents  he  has  received.  Properly 
cultivated  and  directed  all  the  powers  of  men  are  good — it  is  from  igno- 
rance of  their  nature,  or  in  the  abuse  of  their  tendencies  that  we  sin. 

The  third  principle  of  exercise  is,  thai  the  order  of  instruction  ought  to 
folloiv  the  order  of  nature  in  bringing  the  faculties  into  activity. 

Children  acquire  notions  before  they  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  signs  to  indicate  them.  They  know  the  objects  sooner  than  their 
qualities  and  mutual  relations  ;  they  know  the  qualities  of  those  objects 
sooner  than  the  modes  of  their  actions. 

Their  language,  then,  evidently  shows,  that  their  faculties  do  not  ap- 
pear simultaneously.  It  is  an  important  point  in  education,  to  know  that 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  begin  to  act  successively, — that  is — in  propor- 
tion as  the  organs  on  which  their  manifestation  depend,  are  developed. 

Education,  as  far  as  exercise  goes,  begins  earlier  in  life  than  is  com- 
monly believed.  It  is  of  great  importance  that  those  who  have  the  care 
of  young  children  should  be  of  a  kind  disposition  and  good  principles. 

The  periods  when  the  innate  powers  appear,  increase,  decrease,  or 
disappear,  are  of  great  moment. 

It  is  usually  the  case,  that  those  powers  which  act  strongly,  appear 
early  and  last  long. 

Among  the  intellectual  faculties,  those  of  Individuality,  Form,  Event- 
uality, Comparison  and  Language,  appear  first. 

The  faculties  of  Size,  Coloring,  Locality,  JYumber,  Order,  Time,  and 
Tune,  appear  successively. 

Objects  and  their  phenomena  ought  to  be  taught  first,  and  afterwards 
the  qualities  of  objects,  and  their  relations. 

Among  the  feelings,  or  affective  faculties,  those  of  Attachment,  Cau- 
tiousness, Love  of  Approbation,  Acquisitiveness,  Combativeness,  Secret- 
iveness,  Destructiveness,  Firmness,  Benevolence,  Conscientiousness,  and 
Imitation  are  very  early  active.  Those  of  Reverence  and  Amativeness 
appear  much  later. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  from  the  earliest  age  the  feelings  as  well 
as  the  intellectual  faculties  may  be  cultivated. 

Let  those  powers  which  are  naturally  too  active  be  quieted,  and  their 
activity  prevented ;  while  those  that  do  not  act  with  energy  enough, 
ought  to  be  excited  in  a  practical  manner.  As  Imitation  is  particularly 
active*  good  examples  and  the  best  impressions  of  all  kinds  should  be 
given. 

The  fourth  principle  of  exercise  is ,  that  it  must  be  proportionate  to  the 
innate  dispositions. 

Too  much  activity  weakens  or  over-exhausts  the  faculties. 

The  brains  of  delicate  children  and  premature  geniuses  ought  to  be 
exercised  late,  and  more  care  is  to  be  taken  of  the  body  and  physical 
education. 

During  the  time  when  the  body  increases  most  rapidly  the  mental 
powers  are  weaker.  Hence  at  that  period  the  body  deserves  greater 
attention  than  the  mind. 

No  power  is  always  equally  active  ;  each  requires  rest.  It  is  best  to 
exercise  one  power  after  another,  and  to  allow  children  sufficient  sleep. 

As  any  faculty,  if  too  much  excited,  is  injured,  or  even  exhaused,  so  it 
is  weakened  if  it  remain  too  long  inactive. 
18 
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A  long  vacation  is  more  favorable  to  teachers  that  to  students.  In- 
termission is  necessary  as  well  as  exercise,  but  neither  ought  to  be  of 
too  long  duration. 

The  fifth  principle  of  exercise  is,  that  its  influence  ivill  not  be  the  same  on 
every  individual,  on  account  of  the  innate  dispositions. 

Children  of  the  same  parents,  taught  by  the  same  teachers,  turn  out 
differently. 

It  is  more  easy  to  cultivate  the  lower  feelings,  since  they  are  naturally 
stronger  in  mankind — or  at  least  they  have  hitherto  been  most  exercised. 

Each  part  of  the  body,  being  exercised,  increases  and  acquires  more 
strength. 

The  changes  of  cerebral  developement,  when  the  individual  powers 
are  exercised,  or  kept  quiet,  are  astonishing. 

The  growth  of  the  organs,  however,  is  not  the  only,  or  even  the  most 
important  advantage  to  be  derived  from  proper  exercise,  for  it  is  certain 
that  organic  parts,  such  as  the  muscles,  the  senses,  the  brain  &c,  do  not 
increase  in  size  in  proportion  to  their  exercise.  The  muscles  which 
move  the  fingers  of  a  lady  who  plays  on  the  piano-forte  will  acquire  more 
facility  and  agility  than  size  by  the  exercise. 

The  aim  in  educating  all  must  be  the  same,  namely,  to  render  them 
virtuous  and  intelligent :  but  as  the  natural  endowment  of  individuals 
is  different,  all  persons  are  not  capable  of  the  same  improvement,  nor 
can  every  one  be  induced  by  the  same  motives  to  pursue  the  same  end. 
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My  ocean  home — my  ocean  home! 

Far  in  the  dark  blue  main — 
When  shall  the  wearied  exile  roam 

Thy  glassy  halls  again ! 
Where  is  the  wave  that  shadows  thee, 
Haunt  of  remembered  infancy ! 

Where  the  broad  flag  that  rests  below 

In  its  gem-girdled  sleep, 
And  the  yellow  fan — and  the  dulse's  glow, 

That  bloom  in  the  sunless  deep"? 
And  the  purple  rocks — and  the  coral  grove — 
All  dear  to  memory  and  to  love. 

They  may  talk  of  their  heaven  of  azure  light, 
And  their  sphere-wrought  harmony — 

And  the  glittering  gems  of  their  burning  night- 
Yet  what  are  these  to  met 

I  hear  the  deep,  mild  strains  that  swell 

From  the  sea  green  depths  of  my  ocean  cell. 

Oh,  give  me  back  my  pearl-lit  home, 

Beneath  the  billowy  main — 
And  let  the  wearied  exile  roam 

Her  own  green  halls  again! 
Oh,  let  me  leave  this  smiling  shore, 
For  my  own  shadowy  caves  once  more. 
New  York. 
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Common  blessings  are  never  appreciated.  Good  air,  good  water  and 
good  health,  are  reckoned,  by  those  who  have  always  enjoyed  them, 
as  things  of  course,  which  are  very  well  to  be  sure,  but  nothing  to  be 
thankful  for.  So  our  New  England  people,  Bostonians  in  particular, 
having  always  enjoyed  great  literary  privileges,  think  little  of  their  ad- 
vantages till  they  find  how  these  are  rated  by  others. 

We  intend  giving  extracts  from  letters  before  us,  which  will  set  this 
matter  in  a  plainer  light.  We  ought  to  premise,  that,  in  nearly  all  the 
acknowledgements  of  New  England  superiority  which  we  have  ever 
seen,  the  effect  is  ascribed  to  the  early,  faithful  and  discreet  attention 
paid  here  to  Female  Education. 

And  we  would  farther  remark,  that  if  the  cities,  thus  weighed  in  the 
balance  with  Boston,  and  found  wanting,  object  to  the  estimate,  any  in- 
formation to  that  purport  furnished  us  will  be  inserted  in  answer  to  the 
letters  of  our  correspondents.  We  can  assure  our  readers  that  the 
opinions  of  these  correspondents  are  in  the  highest  degree  deserving 
of  confidence.  Now  to  our  extracts.  First  we  give  the  picture  of  lit- 
erature in 

New  York. 

"  In  our  commercial  part  of  the  world,  literary  taste  and  talent  is  of 
very  little  value.  For  a  woman  it  can  do  nothing — for  a  man  the  most 
it  can  do  is  to  make  him  the  editor  of  a  daily  paper.  Here  we  have 
Bryant,  the  gifted  poet  of  nature,  editing  a  party  newspaper!  Halleck, 
the  elegant  satyrist,  supervising  an  edition  of  Byron  ! 

As  to  the  innumerable  tribe  of  small  writers  that  have  lately  sprung 
up,  they  owe  their  transient  celebrity  entirely  to  that  most  essential  of 
all  talents — the  talent  of  money  making.  An  editor  is  strangely  forget- 
ful of  his  duty  if  he  eats  a  man's  pickled  oysters  and  drinks  his  cham- 
paigne  to  night,  and  does  not  find  an  opportunity  to  puff  his  lyrics  in 
the  paper  to-morrow. 

One  man  pilfers  from  old  Scotch  Magazines,  publishes  as  his  own, 
two  or  three  exquisite  little  Scotch  songs,  which  he  thinks  no  one  in 
this  country  can  restore  to  their  true  authors,  and  as  he  controls  one  of 
our  party  papers  he  is  at  once  lauded  to  the  skies.  Another  lives  in 
great  splendor,  gives  a  dinner  to  booksellers  and  editors  once  a  month, 
invites  their  wives  and  daughters  to  a  soiree  once  a  week,  and  is  conse- 
quently one  of  our  first  living  writers. 

You  will  perhaps  think  all  this  is  very  ill-natured,  but  it  is  indeed 
true.  There  is  more  quackery  practised  in  New  York  in  order  to  ac- 
quire celebrity  than  you  can  conceive  ;  and  those  only  can  obtain  it  who 
will  descend  to  all  these  arts.  There  are  some  exceptions  it  is  true, 
but  they  are  not  New  Yorkers. 

You  New  Englanders  have  one  fine  trait  of  character  which  you  have 
probably  received  from  Scottish  ancestry — I  mean  to  say  you  are  very 
clannish.  Whatever  appertains  to  New  England  will  receive  its  due 
meed  of  praise.    A  man  of  genius  with  you  becomes  public  property. 
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All  are  proud  of  possessing  him — all  unite  to  exalt  him,  but  there  is  no 
such  feeling  existing  among  our  "  Merchant  princes,"  and  Halleck,  one 
of  the  first  as  well  as  best  of  American  writers,  is  at  this  moment  re- 
cieving  a  bookseller's  salary  from  one  of  our  millionists,  and  infinitely 
more  regarded  and  esteemed  for  his  knowledge  of  business,  than 
for  his  acquaintance  Avith  the  learning  of  the  ancients  or  for  his 
high  poetical  talents." 

The  next  extract  we  give  respects  the  state  of  female  education  in 

Philadelphia. 

"  From  what  I  hear  of  the  schools  of  Philadelphia,  I  believe  few  of 
them  can  boast  of  any  plans,  systems  or  customs,  that  are  at  all  new  or 
original,  or  that  would  be  found  worthy  of  adoption  in  the  place  where 
the  business  of  education  is  so  well  understood  as  it  is  in  Boston. 

At  the  girl's  school  kept  by  gentlemen,  (with  the  exception  of  the 
academy  of  Mr.  F.)  the  studies  are  so  multiplied,  so  abstruse,  and  I  will 
add  so  unfeminine  that  the  minds  of  the  pupils  are  worn  out  before  they 
arrive  at  maturity,  and  frequently  their  bodies  also. 

At  the  Ladies'  school  little  attention  is  paid  to  any  thing  but  fashion 
and  folly  ;  — the  pupils  acquire,  to  be  sure,  some  smattering  of  the  orna- 
mental branches,  become  adepts  in  dress  and  other  frivolities,  connois- 
seurs in  gros  de  zane,  gros  de  suisse,  chaly,  organdy  and  other  modish 
fabrics  for  dresses,  are  well  versed  in  gossiping  anecdotes  of  Miss  C — d, 
Miss  C — r,  Miss  M.  and  other  belles,  and  at  fifteen  they  begin  to  look 
out  for  what  are  termed  "  establishments," — that  is  for  husbands  who  can 
give  them  fine  houses,  fine  furniture,  fine  frocks  snd  fine  bonnets. 

Bye  the  bye,  I  must  tell  you  that  in  London,  what  was  formerly  called 
a  husband  is  now  a  young  lady's  "  connubial  attache." 

But  to  return  to  my  subject — the  truth  is  that  education  excites  but 
very  little  real  interest  in  the  people  of  this  city.  There  is  scarcely  a 
governess  in  Philadelphia  who  would  be  tolerated  in  Boston.  Half 
their  day  is  devoted  to  shopping,  dressing,  paying  and  receiving  visits, 
and  all  their  evenings  to  parties,  balls  and  public  places.  The  business 
of  the  school  is  left  entirely  to  their  assistants,  most  of  whom  are  girls 
vulgar  in  appearance  mind  and  manners,  whose  chief  recommendation 
is  their  cheapness,  one  hundred  dollais  per  year  being  the  highest  salary 
given  to  any  of  them.  However,  I  will  now  dismiss  the  subject,  re- 
marking that  were  you  a  resident  in  Philadelphia,  you  would  find  that 
my  picture  is  colored  rather  below  than  above  reality." 

We  will  now  take  a  peep  at  the  literary  picture  of  the  Federal  city, 
drawn  by  one  who  has  had  ample  opportunities,  and  who  has  ample  tal- 
ents for  doing  justice  to 

Washington. 

"  In  all  that  respects  the  arts,  sciences  and  literature,  we  are  in  this* 
city,  a  century  behind  Boston.  There  your  taste  must  be  refined  al- 
most to  fastidiousness  by  a  long  familiarity  with  the  choicest  produc- 
tion of  the  gifted  and  learned.  But  the  political  is  the  only  science 
studied  here, — it  is  a  vortex  which  swallows  up  every  other  interest, 
and  many  of  our  Honorable  Statesmen  have  less  scientific  knowledge 
than  the  majority  of  your  young  ladies. 

Our  population  consists  of  a  multitude,  congregated  from  every  part 
pf  the  United  States — I  was  going  to  say  of  the  world,  (for  we  have 
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throngs  of  foreigners)  who  come  here,  to  the  seat  of  government  to  seek 
their  fortunes. 

In  the  general  scramble  for  the  loaves  and  fishes,  no  one  cares  for  his 
neighbor,  but  pushes  forward  to  attain  his  object  regardless  who  may  suf- 
fer in  the  jostling  and  elbowing  necessary  to  his  progress.  In  this  uni- 
versal conflict  of  interests,  none  of  those  restraining  influences  are  felt 
which  curb  the  passions,  and  control  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  of  our 
older  cities  ;  none  of  the  kind  feelings  of  old  acquaintanceship,  all  here 
are  strangers,  bringing  from  different  places  different  habits,  opinions 
and  feelings. 

More  than  half  of  our  population,  and  that  the  most  influential  half, 
are  mere  birds  of  passage,  who  come  to  get  all  they  can  get  to  carry 
away  with  them,  and  therefore  cannot  be  expected  to  care  for  the  per- 
manent prosperity  of  the  place  of  their  transient  sojourn. 

We  have  no  commerce,  no  manufactures,  no  trades — even  our 
merchants,  with  few  exceptions,  are  adventurers  who  come  but  for  a 
season. 

Withal,  we  are  poor — we  have  no  rich  people ;  not  a  single  individual 
citizen  who  has  wealth  enough  to  encourage  the  arts  or  sciences,  and 
scarcely  enough  for  the  demands  of  ambition  and  fashion.  Yet  all  these 
causes  combined  are  not  so  subversive  of  literary  taste  as  the  constant 
political  storms  that  agitate  our  community. 

I  really  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  destructive  of  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  literary  taste  than  party-spirit  of  any  kind  ;  but  that  of  politics 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  withering — all  its  desires  and  views  are  fixed 
on  earth  ;  on  the  low  ambition  and  pride  of  worldly  greatness.  The 
party-spirit  of  religion,  if  as  absorbing,  and  as  rancorous,  at  least,  has 
nobler  objects  in  view.     Washington  is  a  literary  desert." 


FEMALE    SEMINARIES. 

Those  who  read  the  December  number  of  the  Ladies'  Magazine  will 
recollect  an  article  headed  "Mount  Vernon  School,"  in  which  was  in- 
timated a  design  to  give  in  the  succeeding  volume  of  our  work  whatever 
valuable  information  we  could  collect  respecting  the  various  schools  for 
young  Ladies  in  our  country. 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  complete  our  design ;  at  least  we  have  pro- 
mise of  assistance  from  many  who  have  means  and  talents  fordoing  jus- 
tice to  the  subject. 

One  part  of  our  purpose  is  to  exhibit  the  plan  of  the  different  schools 
so  that  parents  and  pupils  may  make  such  selection  as  suits  their  own 
circumstances  and  feelings.  We  think  it  a  matter  of  much  importance 
to  those  who  are  about  incurring  great  expenses  for  an  education  (our 
Female  Seminaries  are  very  expensive — it  costs  more  now  to  educate  a 
daughter  fashionably  than  a  son  liberally)  to  know  what  they  intend  to 
learn,  and  where  it  is  most  likely  they  can  learn  it  to  the  best  advantage. 

We  have,  heretofore  and  frequently,  named  our  Boston  Schools,  and 
the  many  advantages  they  offer  to  young  ladies. 
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The  character  of  these  schools  continues  the  same,  for  we  believe  in 
all  the  principal  ones  the  same  Instructors  still  preside.  Two  schools 
for  young  ladies  have,  within  the  past  year,  been  established  in  the 
city ;  the  one  by  Miss  Dix,  a  lady  highly  respected  for  her  talents  and 
virtues — the  other  by  Mrs.  M'Cloud,  a  lady  from  Edinburgh,  said  by  her 
friends  to  be  skilled  in  all  polite  accomplishments. 

We  intend  in  the  course  of  the  year,  noticing  more  particularly  our 
Boston  Schools  ;  but  at  present  we  shall  attend  to  those  in  other  parts 
of  the  State  and  Union, — and  first  of  the 

IPSWICH    FFMALE   ACADEMY. 

The  plan  of  education  at  this  school  is  on  a  somewhat  different  scale 
from  the  majority  of  female  Seminaries.  They  have  not  so  many  ac- 
complishments taught.  Miss  Grant,  the  principal,  is  celebrated  for  her 
attention  to  common  things  and  the  pains  she  has  taken  to  make  her 
pupils  good  English  scholars.  This  lady  has,  for  the  past  year,  been  too 
ill  to  attend  to  her  duties  as  principal,  but  her  place  has  been  well  sup- 
plied by  the  faithful  exertions  of  Miss  Lyon.  The  school  is  flourishing  ; 
for  the  year  ending  Oct.  1832  the  list  of  pupils  is  221.  Besides  the  two 
ladies  named  above  there  are  ten  assistant  teachers.  The  following  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  studies  and  plan. 

"It  is  the  leading  object  of  this  Seminary,  to  prepare  young  ladies  of  mature 
minds  for  active  usefulness,  especially  to  become  Teachers.  None  are  received 
under  the  age  of  14  years.  From  year  to  year,  a  large  number,  who  have  already 
been  engaged  in  teaching,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  have  resorted  to  this  Insti- 
tution for  the  sake  of  raising  their  qualifications  as  teachers,  and  it  is  believed  that 
none  of  its  members  have  received  greater  benefit  than  these,  and  that  through  no 
other  class  of  persons  has  the  Seminary  been  able  to  exert  so  powerful  an  influence 
on  the  cause  of  Female  Education. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  here,  is  designed  to  give  young  ladies  who  complete 
it,  a  thorough  and  extensive  English  education.  Those  who  are  connected  with  the 
Institution  only  a  short  time,Uake  such  parts  of  the  course  as  appear  best'suited  to 
promote  their  usefulness.  The  following  are  among  the  principal  branches  taught 
— Reading,  Spelling,  Drawing  on  blackboard,  Defining,  Chirography,  Pen-making, 
Calisthenics,  Composition,  Vocal  Music,  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  Ancient 
and  Modern  Geography,  History,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy,  Gram- 
mar, Punctuation,  Rhetoric,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Astronomy,  and  Intellectual  Phi- 
losophy. 

In  this  Institution  there  are  only  two  terms  in  a  year.  The  Summer  has  here- 
tofore been  the  longer,  and  the  Winter  the  shorter  term.  To  promote  health, 
comfort  and  convenience,  the  Summer  Term  will  hereafter  embrace  only  abont  as 
many  weeks  as  young  ladies  can  be  comfortable  in  this  climate  with  summer  cloth- 
ing, and  without  fires.  The  Winter  Term  will  commence  the  last  Wednesday  in 
October,  and  continue  25  weeks,  including  a  vacation  of  one  week.  The  Summer 
Term  will  commence  the  last  Wednesday  in  May,  and  continue  sixteen  weeks.  Cer- 
tificates will  be  given  to  the  Senior  Class  at  the  close  of  the  Winter  Term,  and  not 
at  the  close  of  the  Summer  term. 

Young  ladies  are  not  received  for  a  less  period  than  a  whole  term.  The  regular 
time  for  admission  will  be  at  the  commencement  of  each  term.  It  is  important  that 
all  members  enter  at  that  time.  An  absence  of  a  few  days  at  the  beginning  of  the 
term,  would  be  a  greater  disadvantage,  both  to  the  young  lady  and  to  the  School, 
than  the  loss  of  two  or  three  weeks  at  any  other  period.  The  next  term  commences 
Wednesday,  May  29. 

Board,  including  washing  and  lights,  $1  75  a  week.     Fuel  a  separate  charge. 

Tuition  for  the  Winter  Term  $15,  for  the  Summer  Term  $10,  to  be  paid  at  en- 
trance. No  extra  charge  for  instruction  in  any  of  the  branches  mentioned  above, 
and  no  extra  charge  for  incidentals,  as  care  of  building,  fuel,  &c.  at  the  Seminary. 
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The  "  Persian  Apologue  "  is  accepted. 

"Everallin"  is  always  welcome. 

"  Delille"  in  our  next,  if  possible:  also  the  "  Hymn  for  Easter." 

Several  other  communications  are  marked  for  insertion  when  we  have  room.  We 
are  sorry  to  say  that  a  much  larger  number  before  us  must  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

Most  of  these  articles  purport  to  be  rhyme,  that  is,  each  line  begins  with  a  capi- 
tal; but  the  spirit  of  poety  has  not  breathed  on  the  dry  form  of  words.  Some  few 
breathe  a  feeling  of  tenderness,  which  is  akin  to  poetry.  The  two  following  stanzas 
from  "  the  Departure  "  are  of  this  character  : 

"  There  was  a  tender  pensiveness  which  seemed 
To  dwell  in  memory  o'er  the  treasured  past; 
The  smile,  which  once  with  pleasure  brightly  beamed, 
Had  fled  with  hopes  she  cherished  to  the  last. 

"  Oh  !  why  should  friendship's  pure  and  holy  power 
The  ties  of  genial  hearts  in  fondness  bind1? 
For  who  can  calmly  meet  the  parting  hour, 
When  one  so  dearly  loved  must  be  resigned  !  " 
This  is  from  the  gentle  "  D."  and  though  we  cannot  give  any  more  of  his  poem 
we  assure  our  readers  there  is  nothing  bad  in  it. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  our  "minor"  correspondent!  that  the  "heroic  vein" 
of  his  poetry  makes  it  improper  for  a  Ladies  Magazine.  Its  true  "  Pistol "  style 
might  have  given  it  popularity  at  the  South,  some  few  weeks  since;  but  as  our  coun- 
try returns  to  its  peaceful  tone  such  stirring  lays  can  never  be  appreciated.  Still 
we  will  give  him  a  little  space  as  he  seems  so  desirous  to  appear  in  print. 

"  See  the  ghastly  battle  fields ; 
Broken  helms  and  riven  shields ; 
Those  who  wielded  them  lie  low ; 
Intermixed  are  friend  and  foe. 
Aye,  gaze  upon  that  dreadful  plain  ! 
Gallant  forms  thereon  are  lain; 
Fallen  are  the  cuirassiers — 
Glazed  their  eyes  and  deaf  their  ears ; 
Haughty  Knights  are  stretched  upon 
The  lowly  earth  they  trod  with  scorn  ! 
See  those  bull  dogs  now  are  pealing ; 
Ranks  on  ranks  before  them  reeling! 
Like  the  grass  are  swept  away 
Heaps  on  heaps  of  human  clay; 
Falchions  flashing — armor  clashing — 
Squadrons  to  the  onset  dashing; 
Fiercely  to  the  charge  they  ride- 
Blows  are  given — skulls  are  riven- 
Death  is  dealt  on  ev'ry  side  !  " 

This  is  enough  for  our  readers,  surely. 
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Carter,  Hendee,  %•  Co.     Boston. 

Vol.  3.  Ladies'  Library,  containing  Biography  of  Good  Wives. 

The  Little  Philosopher.     For  schools  and  families.     By  Jacob  Abbott. 

Hilliard,  Gray  %•  Co.     Boston. 

Poems.     By  Miss  H.  F.  Gould.     Second  edition,  Avith  additions. 

Allen  8f  Ticknor.     Boston. 

A  discourse  delivered  before  the  Boston  Baptist  Association,  assembled  at  New- 
ton, Mass.  Sept.  19,  1S32.     By  Howard  Malcom. 
Easy  Lessons  for  Learning  French:  selected  from  the  most  approved  authors. 
The  Juvenile  Miscellany.     Edited  by  Mrs.  Child. 

Munroe  #■  Francis.     Boston. 

New  edition  of  Frank.     By  Miss  Edgeworth.     With  cuts. 

Crocker  §•  Brewster.     Boston. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  for  the  use  of  schools  and  young  persons.  By  Ed- 
ward Robinson,  D.  D.     Illustrated  with  a  map  and  engravings. 

Durrie  Sf  Peck.     New  Haven. 

The  Child's  Book  on  the  Bible;  proving  to  him  in  a  plain  and  easy  manner 
that  it  is  a  revelation  from  God.     By  Rev.  C.  A.  Goodrich.     With  Engravings. 

Lilly,  Wait,  8f  Co.     Boston. 

The  Offering  of  Sympathy,  2d.  edition.     By  Rev.  Francis  Buchanan. 

F.  J.  Huntingdon.     Hartford,  Con. 

Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Mental  Cultivation  upon  Health.  By  Amariah 
Brigham. 

Marsh,  Capen  &  Lyon.     Boston. 

Philosophical  Catechism  of  the  Natural  Laws  of  Man.  By  G.  Spurzheim, 
M.  D.     2d.  American  edition. 

Phrenology  in  connection  with  the  Study  of  Physiognomy.  Illustration  of 
Characters,  with  34  plates  in  one  vol.  Royal  Octavo,  by  G.  Spurzheim,  M.  D.  to 
which  is  prefixed  a  Biography  of  the  author. 

Literary  Notices  are,  this  month,  crowded  out.  In  our  next,  we  shall  devote 
more  than  the  usual  number  of  pages,  to  the  books  we  approve. 
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THE    PRISONER. 

CHAPTER    IV. 
Continued  from  page  115. 

"  I  had  no  farther  objection  to  urge,  and  therefore  accom- 
panied Gleason  to  our  club  room.  My  mind,  while  yielding 
to  this  arrangement  was  not  perfectly  satisfied.  I  still  felt 
some  fears  of  Gleason 's  sincerity ;  but  seeing  no  plan  so  feasi- 
ble for  escaping  my  uncle's  displeasure,  I  would  not  allow 
myself  to  doubt.  When  we  entered  our  room,  where  Glea- 
son's  companions  appeared  waiting  his  arrival,  he  introduced 
me  as  a  prodigal  just  returned  to  a  sense  of  duty  and  friendship, 
and  ringing  for  the  waiter  ordered  a  dozen  of  his  best  wine  to 
make  merry ; — then  beckoning  one  of  his  companions  to  a 
window,  they  conversed  earnestly  together  for  some  minutes, 
when  the  fellow  left  the  room,  and  Gleason  returning  to  me 
seated  himself  and  said — 

*  Now,  Whitworth,  be  candid — did  you  ever  seriously  think 
we  intended  to  injure  or  defraud  you  ? ' 

"  I  told  him  I  had  been  low  spirited,  and  had  thought  many 
things  I  should  now  blush  to  acknowledge. 

'  Then  you  do  me  justice  at  last,  said  he,  starting  up  and 
assuming  a  theatrical  attitude  which  was  a  trick  he  often  prac- 
ticed. 

Vol.  vi.  19 
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— "  By  heayen  I'd  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas." — 

than  to  see  my  friend,  my  preserver,  in  distress  from  which  any 
sacrifice  of  mine  would  relieve  him.  But,  George,  you  shall 
confess— was  it  not  your  old  puritanical  uncle  who  infused  these 
illiberal  notions,  this  distrust  of  your  friend  into  your  mind?' 

"  I  answered,  my  uncle  would  doubtless  disapprove  my  in- 
timacy with  him  ;  but  yet  he  was  an  excellent  man,  and  pos- 
sessed of  liberal  feelings. 

"  '  Oh  excellent,  to  be  sure,'  said  he,  with  such  a  sneer  as 
I  never  before  saw  him  assume — very  excellent,  and  very  con- 
scientious. Whitworth,  you  will  find  there  are  two  sorts  of  men 
in  the  world,  one  guided  by  conscience,  the  other  directed  by 
honor  ;  and  it  has  always  been  my  hap  to  find  the  men  who 
had  consciences,  had  nothing,  else.  Conscience  is  their  sub- 
stitute for  fidelity,  and  sincerity,  and  courage,  and  patriotism, 
and  indeed  every  virtue  you  can  enumerate.  I  don't  know 
how  you  may  succeed,  but  I  have  never  found  one  of  these 
conscientious  creatures,  but  what  would  cheat  you  if  they  could 
do  it  without  risk  of  detection.  Such  men  are  always  sus- 
picious— they  know  their  own  hearts  are  '  false  and  hollow,' 
and  therefore  imagine  there  must  be  '  something  rotten  '  in 
every  goodly  outside,  I  make  no  pretensions  to  such  a  con- 
science— I  consider  it  but 

"  A  hangman's  whip 

"  To  haud  the  wretch  in  order, 
"  But  when  I  feel  my  honor  grip, " 

then,  George,  then  I  "  pause" — and 

"  Resolutely  keep  its  laws 
*'  Uncaring  consequences." 

'  But  here  comes  the  wine — you  shall  pledge  me  in  a  brim- 
ming bumper,  and  let  the  toast  be Perpetuity  to  our  friend- 
ship.' 

"  I  was  too  happy  to  withstand  his  invitation,  although  con- 
stitutionally averse  to  liquors  of  every  kind ,  and  seldom  drink- 
ing when  I  could  avoid  it,  but  in  the  moment  when  I  had  been 
raised  from  such  deep  despondency,  to  refuse  a  cheerful  glass 
with  the  man  who  had  so  generously  offered  to  assist  me — it 
was  impossible. — The  glass  circulated  briskly,  and  more  ap- 
parent happiness  you  never  witnessed. 

*'  A  pack  of  cards  lay  on  the  table,  which  Gleason  took  up, 
and  in  a  pause  of  our  mirth,  turning  to  me  asked  if  I  wished  to 
read  a  leaf  in  futurity. 
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"  Gladly,  replied  I,  if  you  are  the  expositor — You  always 
promise  me  good. 

"  '  Then,  said  he,'  we  will  play  one  game  and  if  you  are 
'  in  luck,'  depend  on  the  kind  fates  these  seven  years.  It- 
was  a  maxim  of  my  pious  grandmother,  when  any  person  had 
been  in  trouble  and  began  to  overcome  it,  if  they  should  then 
be  fortunate  in  the  first  thing  the  yundertook,  it  prognosticated 
success  for  as  many  years  as  they  had  numbered  days  of  the 
week  when  beginning  their  lucky  business. — This  is  Saturday — 
ergo — beat  me  at  a  game  of  cards, and  you  may  enter  fearlessly 
on  a  seven  years'  campaign  of  pleasure.' 

u  He  began  to  deal — I  took  the  cards  mechanically — my 
oath  rose  on  my  mind  and  I  determined  not  to  play. — He  fin- 
ished dealing — I  saw  I  held  an  excellent  hand,  and  the  game 
was  in  my  own  power — Pshaw  !  thought  I,  what  does  my  oath 
signify  ;  it  was  taken  when  destruction  menaced  me  ;  that  is 
removed — I  will  not  be  superstitious.— My  card  was  called, 
I  laid  it  down — and  won — and  rejoiced  as  if  I  had  obtained  a 
lease  of  prosperity. — I  needed  no  more  urging,  but  played  on 
and  drank  and  was  happy.  In  a  short  time,  the  man  who  had 
been  dispatched  by  Gleason  returned  and  reported  his  success. 
He  had  the  5000  dollars  for  me. 

"  '  We  will  attend  to  it  by  and  by,'  said  Gleason,  I  cannot 
part  with  my  friend  so  soon  after  recovering  him.  Business 
shall  for  once  courtesy  to  pleasure.' 

"  I  can  tell  but  little  more  that  passed  during  that  fatal 
evening — '  I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing  distinctly,' 
and  do  believe  there  must  have  been  some  infusion  in  the  wine 
as  I  am  certain  the  quantity  I  drank  could  not  intoxicate  me. — 
Yet  I  was  carried  home  in  a  state  of  inebriety  from  which  I 
did  not  awake  till  late  the  next  day.  One  of  our  clerks  was 
then  sitting  by  my  bed,  and  after  a  long  time  succeeded  in 
making  me  comprehend  where  I  was,  and  how  I  came  to  find 
myself  in  such  a  situation.  A  ray  of  light  broke  on  my  mind — 
I  searched  my  pocket  book  and  found  my  money  gone — all 
that  was  destined  for  Morgan  gone  completely  !  Whether  in 
the  wildness  of  my  intoxication  I  staked  the  money  and  lost, 
or  whether  they  rifled  me  after  I  was  insensible,  I  never  could 
decide.  But  that  was  of  little  consequence — I  was  ruined.  I 
rose  and  dressed  me  with  such  feelings  of  horror  and  rage  as 
cannot  be  described,  and  taking  my  loaded  pistols  in  my  pocket 
instantly  set  off  for  the  lodgings  of  Gleason,  intending  to  sac- 
rifice him  to  my  fury.     His  landlady  informed  me,  he  had  early 
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that  morning,  departed  with  his  companions  in  the  stage,  and 
left  money  in  her  care  to  pay  his  bills  in  the  city,  and  said  he 
should  make  the  tour  of  the  northern  states  and  Canada,  and 
should  not  probably  return  till  the  ensuing  autumn.  I  did  not 
utter  a  syllable  but  turning  suddenly  from  her  walked  I  knew 
and  cared  not  whither,  till  I  found  myself  in  Water-street,  and 
proceeded  to  the  bridge,  meditating  seriously  whether  to  throw 
myself  into  the  dock,  or  go  home  and  blow  out  my  brains. 
Death,  death  seemed  my  only  resource.  But  then  my  mother 
would  weep  :  and  Almira — oh,  when  I  thought  of  leaving  Al- 
mira  forever,  my  soul  was  unmanned.  So  young  too  as  I  was 
might  there  not  some  way  yet  be  found  to  retrieve  my  tarnished 
honor  ?  At  that  moment  a  vessel  appeared,  making  her  way 
slowly  along  the  blue  waters,  and  looking  as  if  insulated  from 
this  delusive  world,  and  freed  from  the  falsehood,  treachery 
and  malignity  of  its  villainous  or  hollow-hearted  inhabitants. — 
The  thought  suddenly  occurred — that  I  might  perhaps,  by 
taking  a  voyage  to  sea,  and  pushing  my  fortune  among  strangers 
be  more  successful  than  in  my  own  country.  The  experiment 
was  at  least  worth  trying.  I  shall  then,  said  I  to  myself,  dis- 
cover whether  I  have  talents  to  command  respect,  and  prudence 
to  insure  success,  or  whether  imbecility  and  rashness  are 
radical  and  incurable  faults  in  my  character  ;  I  shall  know 
whether  I  have  fallen  a  victim  to  such  infernal  machinations  as 
no  human  caution  could  escape  ;  or  whether  I  have  been  the 
weak,  willing  dupe  of  my  own  foolish  heart,  and  erring,  yet 
headstrong  judgment. — I  preferred  death  to  the  disgrace  await- 
ing me  at  Philadelphia  ;  but  affection  for  Almira  made  me  cling 
to  life  as  yet  promising  happiness,  and  I  determined  to  make 
one  effort  to  render  myself  worthy  of  her  and  worthy  of  feli- 
city. 

"  My  uncle  was  expected  home  the  next  day,  it  was  there- 
fore necessary  my  plans  should  be  formed  with  promptitude 
and  executed  with  celerity.  I  went  immediately  to  the  port 
to  engage  a  passage  but  found  no  vessel  ready  for  sea  the  next 
day  except  one  bound  for  Cuba.  I  had  therefore  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  go  on  board  her,  if  I  would  leave  the  city  before  my 
uncle's  return.  Accordingly  I  engaged  and  paid  my  passage  ; 
and  directing  the  captain  to  a  public  house  a  few  doors  from 
my  uncle's  for  my  baggage,  where  I  told  him  he  would  find  it 
at  10  o'clock  in  the  evening,  I  went  home  to  make  preparations 
for  my  voyage.  My  aunt  was  luckily  absent,  taking  her  Sun- 
day dinner  with  some  of  her  fashionable  friends. — I  was  alone 
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and  ordering  my  servant  to  deny  me  to  every  one  who  called. 
I  began  the  task  of  arranging  for  my  meditated  flight.  After 
packing  my  clothes,  burning  papers,  fyc.  I  sat  down,  and  wrote 
a  long,  penitential  letter  to  my  uncle,  confessing  all  my  errors, 
beseeching  his  forgiveness,  and  entreating  him  to  contrive  some 
excuse  for  my  leaving  him  which  would  satisfy  my  mother 
without  exposing  me. 

"  To  Almira  I  wrote  myself,  conjuring  her  to  be  constant, 
and  telling  her  I  hoped  she  would  approve  my  design  of  acquir- 
ing useful  knowledge,  by  visiting  foreign  countries,  which  I 
could  never  do  so  well  at  any  other  time — that  I  left  her  but 
to  render  myself  more  worthy  of  her,  and  should,  if  heaven 
permitted,  return  in  a  few  years  and  claim  the  reward  of  her 
hand  and  heart  as  the  dearest  treasures  the  whole  earth  could 
offer. 

"  In  fine,  although  what  I  wrote  might  to  you,  appear  roman- 
tic and  irrational,  it  was  but  a  faint  expression  of  my  ardent  and 
agitated  feelings.  These  letters  were  sealed,  directed,  and  left 
on  my  table,  and  the  hour  having  arrived  for  me  to  depart,  I 
bade  a  long  farewell  to  that  mansion  where  I  had  been  so  kindly 
welcomed  by  my  indulgent  uncle,  and  which  I  had  been  taught 
to  consider  as  my  own,  and  went  on  board  the  vessel  destined 
to  bear  me  to  a  land  of  strangers  ; — yet  I  hoped,  when  do  we 
cease  to  hope  !  that  fortune  was  waiting  to  crown  my  adven- 
ture with  such  success  as  would  obliterate  all  my  follies  and 
failures,  by  past  miscarriages,  and  present  misfortunes.  Alas, 
alas  !  our  noon-day  visions  are  more  deceitful  than  our  mid- 
night dreams, — had  I  then  beheld  the  scroll  of  my  destiny  I 
should  have  thrown  myself  into  the  waves. 

"The  sun  was  just  rising  when  the  vessel  weighed  anchor 
and  proceeded  leisurely  down  the  Delaware.  The  morning 
was  delightful,  and  the  varied  scene,  as  we  sailed  slowly  along 
the  smooth  stream  was  so  enchanting,  had  my  heart  been  at 
ease  I  should  have  wanted  no  other  entertainment  but  to  con- 
template and  enjoy  its  beauty.  But  my  mind  was  all  anarchy. 
I  could  neither  reflect  on  the  past  with  calmness,  nor  contem- 
plate the  future  with  composure.  I  spent  my  time  either  in 
idle  execrations  on  my  perfidious  friend,  and  my  own  folly,  or 
in  forming  plans  and  indulging  speculations  which  reason  should 
have  taught  me  could  never  be  realized.  So  weak  is  man — 
the  less  he  possesses  to-day,  the  more  he  promises  himself  to- 
morrow, and  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  he  forgets  that 
every  moment  is  diminishing  his  season  of  enjoyment.     My 
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expectations  of  prosperity  though  sanguine  were  vague  ;  I  could 
form  no  particular  scheme  of  action  till  I  reached  Havanna 
where  we  were  bound,  and  therefore  was  very  impatient  for 
the  speedy  progress  and  termination  of  our  voyage.  But  I 
soon  found  a  trial  awaited  me,  from  which  Job  was  happily 
for  us  exempted,  as  in  case  of  his  failure  we  should  have  sadly 
wanted  a  proverbial  pattern  of  patience.  The  vessel  in  which 
I  had  embarked  was  clumsily  built  and  had  always  been  a  slow 
sailer — it  was  now  old,  crazy,  and  leaky — '  The  very  rats  in- 
stinctively had  quit  it,'  and  to  complete  my  vexation,  was  owned 
and  navigated  by  a  dutchman,  who  with  true  German  phlegm, 
smoked  his  pipe  and  listened  unmoved  to  all  my  remonstrances 
against  delay,  and  actually  reefed  sail  at  the  appearance  of 
every  cloud  and  often  lay  to  when  the  fairest  wind  heaven 
could  send  was  wooing  us  onward. 

There  was  a  continued  splicing,  and  patching,  and  pumping, 
and  at  least  a  hundred  times  in  a  day  I  did  devoutly  wish  the 
old  timbers  and  their  owner  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  salt  sea. 
However,  I  am  inclined  to  think  these  vexations  were  at  the 
time  no  diminution  of  my  happiness.  They  prevented  me  from 
dwelling  wholly  on  my  own  misfortunes  ;  and  by  seeing  men  in 
a  daily  struggle  to  preserve  existence,  I  began  to  feel  existence 
was  more  worth  preserving.  Had  the  vessel  been  in  trim  and 
the  voyage  smooth,  I  should  have  been  at  war  with  myself : 
and  I  think  I  can  say,  though  it  may  sound  paradoxical,  the  fear 
of  being  drowned  kept  me  from  committing  suicide. 

"  I  have  forgotten  the  number  of  days  our  voyage  continued, 
they  appeared  endless  to  me, — but  at  length,  one  morning  the 
joyful  news  was  communicated,  that  in  a  few  hours  we  should 
be  safe  in  the  harbour  of  Havanna. 

"  In  this  however  we  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed  ;  a 
large  boat  soon  appeared  to  the  leeward,  which  was  evidently 
making  towards  our  schooner — we  soon  discerned  it  was  filled 
with  armed  men.  As  I  was  gazing  at  it,  the  captain  appeared  and 
remarked  the  boat  looked  like  a  pirate  and  he  feared  they  would 
board  us.  I  asked  him  if  he  should  permit  them  that  liberty, 
without  offering  any  resistance.  He  answered,  that  resistance 
would  in  our  situation  be  of  no  avail.  We  could  not  repel  or 
conquer  them,  and  fighting  would  only  irritate  them,  and  sub- 
ject us  to  more  barbarous  treatment. 

"  Well,  said  I,  you  may  invite  and  welcome  them  on  board 
if  you  please  :  but  by  the  power  who  made  me,  I  will  not 
yield  myself  to  be  strung  up  to  the  yard  arm,  or  butchered  like 
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a  dog,  without  one  struggle.    I  am  well  armed,  and  if  we  unite 
in  a  resolute  defence  I  do  not  think  they  can  subdue  us. 

"By  this  time  the  seamen  had  joined  us,  and  I  inquired 
what  they  would  do.  The  sailors  were  four  in  number — three 
true  blue  Connecticut  yankees,  who  feared  nothing  on  earth 
save  a  church  excommunication.  The  fourth  was  a  New 
Hampshire  man,  who  had  served  under  the  brave  Miller  at 
the  heights  of  Bridge  water.  When  the  captain  repeated  it 
was  impossible  we  could  make  a  successful  defence  :  Stanard 
the  New  Hampshire  sailor,  turning  on  him  a  glance  of  the 
most  supreme  contempt  said  with  emphasis — A  yankee  will 
ahoays  '  try  Sir.' 

Well  try  then,  said  the  captain  ;  and  be  about  it  too, — they 
near  us  rapidly  ?  That  permission  was  sufficient  for  the  sai- 
lors— all  hands  were  instantly  at  work,  preparing  for  defence. 
There  was  an  old  swivel  on  board,  which  in  the  war  of  the  re- 
volution had  been,  by  the  father  of  our  captain,  taken  from  a 
British  merchantman  ;  it  was  therefore,  carried  more  as  a  tropy 
of  former  victories,  than  as  an  instrument  to  obtain  more. 
This  swivel  was  now  consigned  to  the  management  of  Stanard 
who  declared  he  would  charge  it  sufficiently  heavy  to  send 
every  pirate  to  old  Davy  :  half  a  dozen  guns  were  produced 
and  prepared  for  the  contest  as  well  as  circumstances  would 
permit,  and  all  seemed  animated  for  battle. 

"  I  cannot  say  I  felt  no  misgiving  at  the  scene  before  me  ; 
but  I  argued  my  only  chance  of  safety  was  in  resistance,  I  had 
no  money  of  consequence  yet  my  dress  and  appearance  might 
easily  be  thought  to  indicate  wealth,  and  I  should  doubtless  be 
tortured  to  make  me  discover  it.  Death  in  the  tumult  of  bat- 
tle was  certainly  a  far  preferable  fate,  to  falling  a  victim  to  such 
cruelties  as  I  understood  were  often  practiced  by  these  mis- 
creants. This  reasoning  determined  me  to  fight,  and  every 
soul  on  board  seemed  animated  by  the  same  resolution.  Even 
the  captain  who  had  always  seemed  indifferent  to  every  thing 
but  his  pipe,  was  roused  to  something  like  activity, 

"  The  boat,  in  the  mean  time  was  approaching.  We  could 
count  fifteen  whiskered,  savage,  portentous  looking  beings  as 
were  ever  beheld.  Just  before  we  fired,  Stanard  approached 
me,  and  with  a  firm,  but  subdued  voice,  said—"  You  look  like 
a  good  young  man,  and  one  who  will  willingly  do  a  kindness, 
I  fear  not  for  myself,  but  I  have  a  wife  and  three  children  at 
Kensington  who  will  be  anxious  to  know  my  fate.  Should  I  fall 
fighting  with  yonder  blood  hounds,  and  you  succeed  in  return* 
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inghome,  promise  me  you  will  inform  my  family  of  all'events. — 
It  will  cause  some  tears— which  I  wish  may  be  spared — and 
yet  no  one  likes  to  die  unlamented." — '  I  answered,  if  I  sur- 
vived him  I  would  faithfully  execute  his  request. — He  grasped 
my  hand — a  tear  dimed  his  eye,  he  brushed  it  away,  and  spring- 
ing to  his  gun  stood  with  a  brow  fixed  and  stern  awaiting  the 
signal  for  discharging  it. 

"  The  contest  was  obstinate  and  sanguinary  :  but  soon  de- 
cided. The  pirates  were  better  armed  than  we,  and  succeed- 
ed in  gaining  our  deck,  where  although  we  fought  like  men 
desperate,  we  were  finally  overcome  by  numbers,  and  our  brave 
sailors  fell,  mangled  with  wounds.  I  had  determined  not  to 
yield,  and  therefore  only  sought  to  sell  my  life  as  dearly  as 
possible.  Of  those  who  attacked  me  I  had  already  slain  three 
but  before  my  sword  could  be  disengaged  from  the  last,  I  re- 
ceived a  blow  on  the  head  from  the  sabre  of  one  who  appear- 
ed captain  of  the  gang,  and  staggering  forward  I  sunk  senseless 
on  the  deck.  Our  crew  were  all  killed  in  the  engagement. 
When  I  recovered  my  senses,  which  was  not  under  several 
days,  as  I  have  been  told,  I  was  lying  on  a  bed,  in  a  small, 
but  neatly  furnished  apartment, — an  old  woman  was  dozing  in 
a  chair  beside  me.  For  a  long  time  I  endeavored  to  recol- 
lect where  I  was,  and  why  I  came  to  be  placed  in  such  a  sit- 
uation :  but  my  [mind  as  well  as  body  was  so  enfeebled  I 
could  not  recal  a  single  circumstance  which  had  happened  after 
leaving  my  uncle's, — indeed  I  imagined  myself  still  in  Phila- 
delphia. I  spoke  and  addressed  the  old  lady,  who  starting  up 
looked  wildly  at  me  for  a  moment,  then  muttering  some  unin- 
telligible words,  left  the  apartment.  In  a  short  time  a  man 
entered,  whom  I  instantly  recognized  to  be  the  ruffian  that 
wounded  me. — His  appearance  brought  the  whole  scene  to 
my  mind,  I  expected  he  had  come  to  murder  me  and  instinc- 
tively begged  for  mercy.  He  smiled,  took  my  hand,  and  ad- 
dressing me  in  broken  English,  told  me  not  to  be  alarmed — I 
was  safe.  He  then  examined  and  dressed  my  wounded  head, 
gave  me  a  pleasant  cordial,  and  charging  me  to  be  at  ease,  and 
sleep  in  quiet,  left  the  apartment. 

"But  his  exhortations  were  vain — I  could  not  close  my 
eyes.  A  thousand  imaginations  and  suspicions,  hopes  and  fears, 
floated  through  my  mind. — The  wildest  chimeras  took  pos- 
session of  my  weakened  brain,  and  it  was  very  long  before  I 
was  sufficiently  calm  to  repose.  The  crisis  of  my  fever,  how- 
ever had  past,  and  from  that  time  I  recovered  rapidly.     When 
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able  to  walk  about  I  requested  of  my  host  an  explanation  of 
his  conduct,  and  why  he  had  thus  protected  one  whom  his 
profession  had  taught  him  to  sacrifice. 

"  He  told  me  that  he  had  admired  my  bravery,  and  would 
have  spared  me  in  the  combat,  but  saw  it  was  impossible  with- 
out exposing  his  own  men;  he  had  therefore  struck  me  down, 
where  I  lay  as  dead,  and  would  have  been  thrown  overboard, 
had  not  my  dress  led  one  of  the  gang  to  suppose  I  had  money 
concealed  about  my  person.  He  accordingly  threw  me  into 
the  boat,  intending  to  strip  me  and  examine  my  clothing  at 
his  leisure;  but  the  captain  perceiving  I  was  still  alive,  took 
me  under  his  own  care,  protesting  he  would  cure  me  if  possi- 
ble, as  he  thought  it  a  shame  so  brave  a  soldier  should  perish 
in  his  first  battle. 

"  I  asked  him  how  he  knew  it  was  my  first  battle. 

"'Because,'  said  he,  'you  showed  so  much  enthusiasm, 
and  so  little  judgement.  Yet  I  will  give  you  the  praise  of 
excelling  any  raw  hand  I  ever  saw  fight;  and  with  a  few  prac- 
tical lessons  you  will  do  for  a  leader  of  heroes;  for  instance  to 
command  my  own  troop  when  accident  shall  disqualify  me 
for  that  service.' 

"But  to  repeat  our  conversation,  or  give  you  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  character  of  that  extraordinary  man  to  whom 
I  owed  the  preservation  of  my  life,  would  in  the  brief  period 
allotted  me  be  impossible.  His  history  was  an  eventful  one; 
— he  was  a  Frenchman;  noble  by  birth,  refined  by  education 
— had  been  rich,  respected,  caressed,  followed  and  flattered. 
His  nature  had  been  generous  and  his  heart  affectionate.  But 
he  had  confided  too  far,  and  had  been  deceived,  betrayed,  ru- 
ined and  insulted.  And  he  considered  the  injuries  and  in- 
dignities he  had  suffered  justified  him  in  banishing  humanity 
from  his  bosom; — while  his  exasperated  feelings  made  him 
wish  to  tear  asunder  the  cords  of  fellowship  which  bind  man 
to  man,  and  dissolve  those  duties  which  nature  by  making  re- 
ciprocal has  made  eternal. 

"  He  was  a  second  Timon,  and  his  motto  was  '  hate  all, 
curse  all.'  Even  I  whom  he  had  succored,  owed  his  favor, 
as  he  afterwards  acknowledged,  not  to  his  humanity,  but  a 
presentiment  that  I  would  be  a  fit  instrument  to  aid  him  in  the 
war  of  extermination  which  he  wished  to  wage  with  the  whole 
human  race.  Yet  there  were  moments  when  kindlier  feelings 
came  over  him,  and  recollections  of  his  early  happiness  would 
fill  his  soul  with  indescribable  anguish.  To  silence  his  con- 
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science  he  instantly  engaged  in  some  wild  enterprize,  and  ev- 
ery crime  he  purposed,  added  to  his  hatred  of  those  against 
whom  it  was  planned  and  every  cruelty  he  practised  steeled 
his  heart  to  the  commission  of  others  more  revolting.  Yet  it 
was  not  at  once  I  learned  all  this.  He  was  cautious  of  reveal- 
ing the  mysteries  of  his  art  till  he  had  secured  my  co-opera- 
tion. When  I  had  one  day  frankly  told  him  my  story,  and 
asked  his  advice  what  path  I  should  pursue  as  most  likely  to 
lead  to  the  shrine  of  Fortune,  he  smiled  sarcastically,  and 
asked  me  whether  I  preferred  creeping  after  the  blind  goddess, 
like  a  fawning  supplicant,  beseeching  her  favors,  or  walking 
boldly  up  like  a  man  conscious  of  meriting  the  boon  required. 

"  I  told  him  I  had  never  yet  been  sufficiently  humble  to 
creep  after  any  one — and  doubted  whether  my  nature  would 
permit  me  to  accept  of  prosperity  if  it  must  be  purchased  by 
mean  submission. 

"  '  Then'  said  he,  '  I  congratulate  you  as  being  possessed 
of  reason;  and  permit  me  to  add,  it  is  a  rare  qualification. 
Men  have  instincts,  appetites,  and  passions;  by  these  they  are 
incited,  directed  and  governed.  But  reason,  independent 
reason,  which  impels  a  man  to  respect  himself,  and  inspires 
him  to  conduct  in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  the  esteem 
of  others,  is  very  rarely  possessed.  The  world  is  an  arena, 
where  fraud,  cunning  and  hypocrisy  are  so  much  the  most  nu- 
merous and  successful  combatants,  that  reason  must  entirely 
yield,  or  resist  her  antagonists  with  physical  force.  ' 

"  I  did  not  understand  his  meaning,  and  asked  him  to  ex- 
plain it. 

"'Then,'  said  he,  'I  will  tell  you  at  once.  You  say 
you  shipped  for  Havanna,  intending  to  enter  some  business, 
where  by  diligence  and  faithfulness  you  hoped  to  acquire 
a  fortune.  If  such  were  your  expectations  you  are  to  be  piti- 
ed. Where,  sir,  are  your  recommendations  and  certificates, 
those  paper  lies  called  passports  and  credentials  which  are  to 
introduce  you  to  the  careful  and  conscientious  merchants  of 
Havanna?  They  would  not  employ  an  angel  from  heaven 
without  them — and  do  you  imagine  your  simple  word  and 
unsophisticated  countenance  will  pass  current  with  those 
men  whose  ideas  of  honor  and  honesty  are  all  confined  to 
parchment?  No,  you  never  can  succeed.  But' — and  he 
made  a  long  pause — '  but  if  you  have  reason  there  is  another 
and  surer  path  to  fortune.  Join  with  us.  Your  courage  is 
all  the  recommendation  we  ask,  and  your  sword  will  soon 
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give  you  a  passport  to  wealth,  and  wealth,  the  example  even 
of  your  divines  will  teach  you,  is  the  one  thing  needful.' 

"  I  felt  such  an  abhorrence  of  his  offer  I  could  scarcely 
listen  to  the  end,  and  in  the  first  moments  of  my  indignation 
resolved  to  walk  away  and  leave  him  unanswered.  But  I 
thought  he  might  possibly  construe  such  a  proceeding  as  favor- 
ing his  proposal,  and  so  I  replied  by  thanking  him  for  the  inter- 
est he  had  expressed  for  my  welfare;  but  adding  firmly,  I  nev- 
er could  follow  his  advice,  as  it  would  be  renouncing  all  hope 
of  happiness,  both  for  earth  and  heaven. 

"  '  You  think '  said  he  calmly,  'the  manner  by  which  we 
acquire  our  wishes  is  unjust. ' 

"I  told  him  I  did.  'Well'  said  he,  "now  point  out  the 
mighty  difference  in  morality  between  your  occupation  and 
mine.  You  stand  behind  the  counter,  selling  articles  for  a 
price  which  you  know  is  far  beyond  their  value,  flattering,  de- 
ceiving and  cheating  your  customers.  Falsehood  is  your 
daily  conversation; — and  all  this  you  do  to  obtain  their  money. 
I  take  my  sword  and  go  boldly  forth,  and  say  to  my  custom- 
ers, '  I  want  your  money  and  must  have  it.'  Now  I  am  no 
more  a  despoiler  than  you.  The  only  difference  is,  you  save 
appearances;  and  if  that  is  all  which  causes  your  hesitation, 
I  have  paid  you  a  premature  compliment — you  are  not  yet  en- 
lightened by  reason.' 

"  I  told  him  his  associates  practised  cruelties  which  every 
reasonable  man  must  condemn,  and  at  which  every  person  of 
feeling  must  shudder. 

*  "  Poh,'  said  he  laughing,  '  those  are  bugbears  invented  to 
save  the  credit  of  cowards.  We  fight,  to  be  sure,  when  we 
cannot  obtain  our  purpose  without;  but  we  do  not  practise  the 
enormities  laid  to  our  charge.  They  are  reported  by  those 
who  had  not  courage  to  defend  the  property  entrusted  to  their 
care,  and  endeavor  to  justify  their  pusillanimity  by  terific  sto- 
ries of  us.  You  have  found  them  false:  we  have  not  injured 
you  since  your  captivity,  and  should  not  any  one  if  their  mean- 
ness did  not  deserve  it.  In  short,  sir,  the  world  is  a  system 
of  selfishness,  and  those  who  practise  it  the  most  openly, 
ought,  at  least  to  enjoy  the  credit  of  candor  and  courage.' 

"  Notwithstanding  I  saw  the  fallacy  of  his  arguments,  yet 
hearing  them  daily  repeated,  they  made  some  impression.  I 
was  placed  in  a  dangerous  position  for  a  mind  of  my  tempera- 
ment and  habits.  There  is  always,  in  human  morals  a  vast 
difference  between  ideas  and  realities.     When  we  hear  of  a 
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great  and  good  man,  we  instantly  invest  him  with  every  talent 
and  virtue  in  our  vocabulary.  A  short  acquaintance,  however, 
would  convince  us  he  was  erring  and  fallible. 

"And  on  the  contrary  when  we  hear  of  a  hardened  villa'  n, 
we  draw  him  a  monster,  and  deny  him  even  the  participation 
of  a  common  nature  with  ourselves:  should  we  know  him  we 
might  find  many  redeeming  qualities,  and  even  some  noble 
traits  in  the  character  we  have  been  habituated  to  despise  and 
detest. 

"  I  had  abhorred  the  name  of  pirate,  and  thought  them  viler 
than  demons.  But  the  courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  I 
was  treated,  made  me  after  a  short  time,  actually  regard  them 
as  the  injured  party — injured  because  unjustly  aspersed.  In- 
stead of  judging  of  the  men  by  their  occupation,  I  judged  of 
the  occupation  by  the  men,  and  because  they  treated  me  hu- 
manely, I  argued  their  practices  could  not  be  so  very  cruel 
and  criminal.  Yet  I  did  not  wish  to  join  them,  had  it  been 
possible  to  have  avoided  it.  But  I  saw  no  other  method  of 
obtaining  property  or  even  liberty.  I  knew  I  was  closely 
watched,  although  no  personal  restraint  was  ever  offered,  and 
if  I  did  escape,  where  should  I  go,  or  to  whom  apply?  I 
was  totally  unknown  and  unrecommended  in  Havanna — and 
the  more  I  reflected,  the  more  difficulties  and  discouragements 
I  found  besetting  the  path  of  a  stranger.  At  last  I  comprom- 
ised the  matter  with  my  own  feelings.  I  told  Duroult,  the 
pirate  captain,  I  would  accompany  him  on  an  expedition, 
provided  he  would  allow  me  the  privilege  of  neutrality.  I 
never  would  employ  my  sword  against  any  one  except  in 
self-defence. 

"  He  willingly  assented;  only  remarking  I  must  not  prove 
a  traitor.  '  You  may  '  said  he  '  refrain  from  fighting  for  us, 
if  your  conscience  is  squeamish;  but  if  you  raise  your  hand 
against  us,  you  had  better  never  been  born.'  However,  he 
appeared  anxious  I  should  go,  and  accordingly  I  embarked  in 
a  small  sloop  filled  with  '  musselmen,' as  they  were  called; 
and  sailed  to  attack  the  '  infidels.'  I  had,  at  that  moment,  no 
more  intention  of  turning  pirate,  than  I  have  now  of  com- 
mencing preacher.  But  I  was  uneasy,  and  weary  of  inaction, 
and  thought  almost  any  tumult  preferable  to  such  tedious  un- 
certainty. And  I  cherished  the  hope,  for  no  person  ever 
yet  acted  without  being  influenced  by  motives  which  appear- 
ed, at  the  time  justifiable,  I  cherished  the  hope  my  presence 
would  restrain  the  pirates  from  exercising  any  cruelties  on 
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their  prisoners,  especially  on  my  own  countrymen;  and  an  op- 
portunity might  offer  for  me  to  escape,  perhaps  to  return 
home,  laden  with  spoils  recovered  from  these  freebooters, — 
I  should  then  be  received  with  acclamations,  and  rewarded 
with  liberality.  Such  were  my  reveries — but  let  no  one  ven- 
ture into  the  flood  of  iniquity,  flattering  himself  he  shall 
have  strength  sufficient  to  stem  the  torrent.  There  is  an 
impetus  in  examples  of  wickedness  which  but  very  few  have 
moral  stability  to  resist;  and  I  certainly  have  not  been  one  of 
the  steadfast  number. 

"In  a  short  time  a  sail  was  discovered,  chased,  and  soon 
overhauled.  It  was  a  brig  and  carried  British  colors.  Du- 
roult  prepared  to  board,  and  the  English  captain  to  receive 
him.  I  stood  on  deck,  and  drew  my  sword,  which  was  a 
measure  necessary  for  my  own  safety,  but  I  did  not  intend  to 
fight.  The  moment  the  vessels  were  laid  along-side,  the  Brit- 
ish sailors  with  their  captain  at  their  head,  jumped  sword  in 
hand,  on  board  our  deck,  and  giving  loud  cheers,  began  a 
terrible  contest.  The  British  captain  after  mortally  wounding 
two  pirates,  suddenly  attacked  me,  and  that  so  furiously,  I  was 
obliged  to  exert  all  my  skill  and  strength  in  my  own  defence. 
He  wounded  me  three  times,  but  at  last  I  succeeded  in  laying 
him  dead  at  my  feet,  and  needed  no  more  incitement  to  make 
me  rush  eagerly  to  the  remaining  battle. 

In  fine,  we  captured  the  brig,  which  was  richly  laden;  and 
the  praise  of  the  victory  was  awarded  to  me.  I  was  toasted, 
and  congratulated,  and  rewarded  with  a  double  share  in  the 
profits  of  the  prize.  These  measures  were  doubtless  dictated 
by  the  profound  policy  of  Duroult,  who  had  discovered  I  was 
very  susceptible  of  flattery;  and  destitute  of  that  government 
over  my  own  feelings,  which  forms  the  surest  criterion  of  a 
wise  man.  But  though  I  had  in  an  evil  hour  been  induced  to 
join  them,  I  did  not  intend  to  follow  their  profession.  No 
one  can  imagine  the  bitterness  of  my  feelings,  when  my  home 
and  friends  rose  on  my  mind.  There  has  appeared  to  be  a 
fatality  hanging  over  my  destiny.  Our  battle  with  the  brig 
occurred  the  day  I  was  twenty  one, — that  very  day  for  which 
I  had  so  often  sighed  with  anticipations  of  perfect  felicity — 
that  day  which  I  had  intended  should  unite  me  with  Almira! 

"  When  I  recollected  it,  and  when  I  looked  on  this  ring,  the 
parting  pledge  of  her  affection;  and  when  I  remembered  her 
parting  injunctions, — oh!  I  have  wept — wept  like  a  child,  at 
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the  entanglement  of  guilt  into  which  I  had  fallen,  and  from 
which  I  saw  no  means  of  escape. 

"  I  could  not  long  resist  the  importunities  of  Duroult,  to 
accompany  him  on  another  expedition,  and  every  step  I  took 
in  that  career  of  profligacy  rendered  my  return  to  virtue  more 
difficult  and  hopeless.  Often  have  I  wished  to  meet  death  in 
the  heat  of  contest,  and  more  than  once  seriously  meditated 
self-destruction. 

"  But  my  hand  seemed  to  be  holden.  A  secret  hope  still 
lingered  in  my  heart  that  I  should  be  happy;  yet  I  never  did, 
even  in  my  most  unbridled  moments,  connect  happiness  with 
vice.  No,  Allan,  the  dearest  wishes  of  my  heart  were  cen- 
tered in  returning  to  the  green  hills  of  Vermont,  and  again 
walking  arm  in  arm,  with  you  and  Almira,  on  the  banks  of 
that  quiet  stream  where  I  had  enjoyed  so  much  innocent  fe- 
licity.    But  of  what  avail  are  wishes  without  exertions. 

"  I  was  like  a  man  floating  down  a  rapid  river,  who  sees 
the  precipice  to  which  he  is  approaching,  and  longs  for  the 
shore  from  which  he  is  receding,  and  yet  makes  no  efforts  to 
approach  the  one  or  escape  the  other. 

"I  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  hour  during  the  two  years, 
spent  with  those  outlaws,  but  what  I  would  gladly  have  relin- 
quished all  my  ill-gotten  gains,  if  I  might  have  been  at  liberty 
to  return  home;  and  yet  I  made  no  attempt  for  that  purpose. 
Whether  if  I  had  made  the  attempt  I  should  have  succeeded, 
is  very  uncertain.  The  pirates  are  jealous  of  their  American 
auxiliaries,  and  a  strict  surveillance  is  established  to  prevent 
them  from  having  any  intercourse  except  with  the  initated.  You 
must  not  expect  of  me  a  description  of  the  scenes  I  witness- 
ed, or  a  relation  of  the  adventures  in  which  I  was  engaged. 
I  have  done  many  things  I  sorely  repent — and  I  have  done 
one  for  which  repentance  will  be  of  no  avail.  Since  that 
time  life  has  been  a  burden.  I  will  tell  you,  Allan,  that  you 
may  not  weep  my  death.  It  is  deserved  and  I  shall  welcome 
it.  About  a  year  ago  I  went  out  as  usual  with  Duroult  in  his 
sloop,  with  a  picked  company  of  his  '  soldiers  of  fortune,'  as 
he  often  styled  them; — we  cruised  several  days  without  suc- 
cess, and  were  about  returning  to  port,  when  a  sail  was 
descried,  at  whose  mast  head  I  soon  discovered  the  ensign  of 
"Union."  Our  gang  had  often  made  themselves  merry  at 
what  they  term  my  womanish  weakness,  and  although  Duroult 
always  justified  me,  yet  he  usually  ended  by  observing,  I  was 
but  a  cadet  in  their  tactics,  and  as  I  improved  in  the  arts  and 
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accomplishments   of  a  soldier,  I  would  banish  those  tender 
emotions  which  should  only  be  indulged  by  priests. 

"When  it  was  reported  the  schooner  we  were  pursuing 
was  American,  one  of  our  sailors  remarked,  they  must  not  de- 
pend on  my  assistance,  as  I  would  soon  be  on  my  knees,  praying 
for  my  countrymen.  Duroult  instantly  struck  the  fellow  who 
made  the  observation,  and  laid  him  senseless  on  the  deck, 
at  the  same  time,  exclaiming  fiercely; — '  the  next  man  whom 
I  hear  insulting  Whitney  (as  I  was  called)  by  suspecting  his 
courage  or  constancy  in  our  cause,  shall  be  shot. 

"  This  burst  of  passion  was  doubtless  intended  by  Duroult 
to  impress  me  with  the  idea  of  possessing  his  confidence,  and 
he  thought  my  vanity  would  then  stimulate  me  to  preserve  it. 

"  I  had  never  been  opposed  to  my  countrymen  in  any  con- 
flict, and  my  heart  beat  violently  as  our  vessel  drew  near.  It 
was  determined  not  to  board,  but  send  our  boat  to  attack  the 
American  schooner,  which  it  was  thought  would  be  an  easy 
prey.  But  they  reckoned  without  our  host.  The  brave 
yankees  allowed  our  boat  to  approach  within  a  few  yards, 
then  at  once  discharging  a  swivel  and  a  number  of  fire  arms 
into  her,  she  filled  and  went  to  the  bottom.  Another  boat 
was  manned  and  dispatched — it  soon  shared  the  same  fate. 
Depraved  as  I  was,  the  patriot  triumphed  in  my  bosom,  and  I 
rejoiced  to  see  them  go  down. 

"My  turn  had  now  come.  Duroult  ordered  out  a  third  boat, 
and  swearing  there  should  not  a  yankee  be  left  alive  to  boast 
of  having  destroyed  his  men,  he  ordered  us  all  to  follow  him. 
I  hesitated. — '  You  go,  Whitney,'  said  he  in  a  voice  like  thun- 
der:-— '  we  need  your  services — you  have  a  lion's  arm — beware 
you  do  not  shame  it  by  betraying  a  lady's  heart. 

"  The  catastrophe  you  may  easily  divine.  The  amunition 
of  the  yankees  had  failed,  and  we  succeeded — gained  their 
deck,  where  those  who  had  not  perished  in  the  contest  were 
butchered  without  mercy.  I  had  never  before  witnessed  such 
a  scene.  And  there  was  one,  one  among  the  captives  whom 
I  knew,  and  with  whom  I  had  often  been  associated.  Allan, 
I  will  not  tell  you  who  he  was,  nor  what  he  suffered.  I  hoped 
he  would  not  recognize  me — but  he  did.  And  he  repeated 
my  name  and  he  called  on  me  for  pity,  conjuring  me,  by  all  I 
once  held  dear  and  sacred  not  to  abandon  him.  Yet  I  did. 
I  feared  to  interpose — and — I  will  acknowledge  the  truth, 
I  thought  then  was  the  opportunity  for  me  to  establish  a  repu- 
tation for  courage  with  my  associates,  such  they  termed  the 
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hardened  indifference  which  could  behold  unmoved  the  writh- 
ings  of  agony.  That  day  sealed  my  fate  and  my  despair. 
How  often  have  I  since  wished  I  had  then  drawn  my  sword, 
rushed  on  the  pirates,  and  died  defending  my  own  country- 
men. Had  I  done  so,  it  would  have  wiped  the  foul  blot  from 
my  memory,  and  my  sins  might  have  been  forgiven.  They 
are  punished.  The  remembrance  of  that  scene  haunts  me 
day  and  rtight.  The  cries  and  groans  to  which  I  refused  to 
listen,  now  peal  in  my  ears,  and  my  midnight  slumbers  are 
broken  by  shrieks  of  that  wretched  sufferer.  Oh,  I  would 
not  accept  of  life  to  exist  in  such  torments  of  guilt  if  a  free 
pardon  were  offered  me  to-morrow." 

He  arose  and  paced  the  apartment  in  the  wildest  agitation. 
His  fine  features  were  distorted,  and  his  face  almost  black 
with  contending  emotions.  The  door  opened,  and  the  keep- 
er appeared,  warning  us  it  was  time  to  quit  the  prison.  Allan 
started  from  the  seat  where  he  had  sat  for  a  long  time  perfect- 
ly motionless,  sprang  to  the  door,  and  was  passing  when 
Whitworth  overtook  him,  saying  in  a  tone  of  deep  anguish, 
'Allan,  dear  Allan,  are  you  leaving  me  forever?  Are  my  crimes 
so  odious  you  cannot  bid  me  farewell?' 

"  Tomorrow,  tomorrow  morning,"  said  Allan,  hardly  able 
to  articulate,  "  I  will  see  you  again."  He  then  hurried  along 
the  passage. 

Whitworth  turned  to  me — "  You  are,"  said  he,  "a  stranger, 
but  you  have  looked  kindly  on  me  in  an  hour  when  sympathy 
is  seldom  offered  from  interested  motives.  I  have  one  favor 
to  ask,  which  you  would  greatly  oblige  me  by  granting." 

I  told  him  any  thing  in  my  power  should  be  performed.  I 
was  going  to  add,  "consistent  with  my  honor" — but  the 
words  sounded  so  frigid,  so  selfish  !  Pshaw!  thought  I,  why 
this  armour  to  defend  myself  against  a  poor  prisoner  ?  Whit- 
worth continued — "  That  young  man  who  has  just  left  us  was 
my  dearest,  best  friend.  An  angel,  that  would,  had  I  kept  by 
his  side,  have  strengthened  me  to  resist  temptation ;  for  under 
a  fragile  and  almost  feminine  form,  he  has  a  heart  stedfast  in 
the  cause  of  virtue,  and  the  ascendency  which  his  talents  and 
merits  gave  him  he  always  used  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends. 
He  feels  so  much  for  me,  he  will  neglect  himself.  Will  you, 
sir,  direct  him  to  suitable  lodgings,  and  take  some  care  of  his 
accomodations?" 

"With  pleasure,"  replied  I,  and  accompany  him  here  to- 
morrow if  agreeable  to  you." 
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A  tear,  the  first  I  had  seen  in  the  proud  eye  of  the  pirate, 
gathered  and  fell.  He  took  my  hand  and  pressed  it  between 
both  his. — 

Oh!  why,  thought  I,  as  I  quitted  the  prison,  why  is  man 
ever  inhuman  to  man?  A  look,  a  word  of  kindness  will  sub- 
due the  spirit  that  tortures  could  not  bend. 

I  found  Allan  leaning  against  the  railing  of  the  prison-yard, 
and  sobbing  aloud.  In  spite  of  the  prepossession  I  felt  in  his 
favor,  and  the  partiality  his  mild  ingenuous  countenance  had 
inspired,  I  could  not  help  internally  accusing  him  of  unmanly 
weakness.  His  friend  might  be  dear  to  him,  but  I  thought 
his  own  character  should  be  dearer.  I  asked  if  he  had  lodg- 
ings engaged?  He  answered  "  No. "  I  then  inquired  if  he  pur- 
posed returning  to  the  hotel  where  he  had  alighted.  He 
said  he  had  made  no  arrangements  respecting  it,  but  should 
greatly  prefer  private  lodgings. 

"Well  then,"  said  I,  "I  will  introduce  you  to  a  respectable 
family,  where  you  can  live  retired,  and  be  treated  with  kind- 
ness. A  clergyman's  widow,  with  whose  character  I  am  well 
acquainted,  and  for  Avhose  excellency  I  can  pledge  my  honor, 
resides  but  a  short  distance  from  hence.  We  will  go  there,  if 
you  please."  .  He  took  my  arm  in  silence,   and  we  soon 

reached  her  house.     I  introduced  him  to  Mrs.  B ,  and 

told  her  a  few  words,  sufficient  to  interest  her  benevolence. 
She  resided  in  a  gay  city,  yet  I  knew  the  performance  of  an 
act  of  kindness  was  more  gratifying  to  her  philanthropic  mind 
than  to  shine  in  the  galaxy  of  fashion.  With  that  delicate 
tenderness  which  consoles  the  sorrows  it  does  not  intend  to 
notice,  and  which  women  only  possess  in  perfection,  did  she 
endeavor  to  comfort  the  drooping  youth;  but  he  would  not  be 
comforted,  and  only  begged  permission  to  retire  to  his  own 
room.     I  then  took  my  leave,  after  telling  him  I  would  order 

his  trunk  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.   B 's  that  evening,   and  call 

myself  the  next  morning  at  8  o'clock,  and  attend  him  to  the 
prison.     Accordingly,  the  next  morning  I  was  punctual  to  the 

hour.     When  I  entered  the  parlor,  Mrs.  B was  alone, 

and  after  the  usual  salutations,  I  thought  I  perceived  an  air  of 
mysterious  importance  in  her  countenance,  such  as  is  usually 
the  harbinger  of  uncommon  or  secret  intelligence.  What  it 
might  be,  (as  I  have  no  knack  at  guessing)  I  did  not  pretend 
to  guess;  but  instantly  inquired  for  her  lodger. 

She  hesitated — simpered — and  at  last  told  me — what  I  can 
tell  the  reader  a  thousand  times  better  in  my  own  way  than 
vol.  vi.  21 
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hers.  Nor  indeed  would  it  be  very  intelligible  if  related  in 
the  precise  language  in  which  I  first  heard  it.  Some  circum- 
stances I  have  since  gleaned  by  accident,  and  some  hints  I 
have  gained  by  observation,  till  the  story  may  now  be  fairly 
said  to  possess  the  requisites  of  beginning,  middle,  and  end, 
entitling  it  to  be  recorded. 

[Concluded  in  our  next.] 
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Morning  breaks  in  splendor  round, 
Sounds  of  gladness  fill  the  air! 

But  the  soul  in  sadness  bound 
Yields  no  echo  to  its  cheer. 

Wildly  from  the  sepulchre 
Bursts  a  cry  of  agony! 

Hark!  'tis  Mary's  voice  we  hear — 

"  They  have  ta'en  our  Lord  away." 

Hast'ning  with  the  speed  of  light, 

To  the  sepulchre  they  run — 
Bands  of  angels  meet  their  sight, 

Telling  that  the  work  is  done! 
"  Seek  no  more  among  the  dead, 

Christ  is  risen — man  is  free — 
Death!  thy  sting  and  gloom  are  fled! 

Grave!  give  o'er  thy  victory. 

"  Lo  !  the  promise  is  fulfill'd, 

Christ  our  passover  was  slain! 
Witness  earth!  his  blood  was  spill'd; 

Witness  heaven!  he  rose  again. 
Christ  is  risen — wake  the  strain, 

Wide  o'er  earth  the  tidings  sound, 
Christ  is  risen! — once  again 

Shout  Jehovah's  praise  around!" 


St.  Louis. 
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A  NEW  METHOD  OF  IMPROVING  THE  COMPLEXION  OF  LADIES. 

A  work  has  just  been  published  in  London,  entitled  "  Cus- 
toms and  Manners  of  the  Women  of  Persia,  and  their  Domes- 
tic Superstitions," — which  is  a  very  curious  chronicle  of  the 
opinions  and  habits  of  the  Persian  ladies.  These  ladies  give 
the  following  advice  to  husbands,  who  wish  to  have  their  fair 
wives  preserve  their  bloom:  "  That  man  must  possess  an  excel- 
lent disposition  who  never  fails  to  comply  with  his  wife's  wish- 
es, since  the  hearts  of  women  are  gentle  and  tender,  and  harsh- 
ness to  them  would  be  cruel.  If  he  be  angry  with  her,  so  great 
is  her  sensibility  that  she  loses  her  health,  and  becomes  weak 
and  delicate.  A  wife,  indeed,  is  the  mirror  of  her  husband, 
and  reflects  his  character  :  her  joyous  and  agreeable  looks 
being  the  best  proofs  of  his  temper  and  goodness  of  heart. 
She  never  of  herself  departs  from  the  right  path,  and  the  color 
of  her  cheek  is  like  the  full-blown  rose;  but  if  her  husband  is 
continually  angry  with  her,  her  color  fades,  and  her  complex- 
ion becomes  yellow  as  saffron.  He  should  give  her  money 
icithout  limit :  God  forbid  that  she  should  die  of  sorrow  and 
disappointment,  in  which  case  her  blood  would  be  upon  the 
head  of  her  husband. 

"  The  parrot  tears  the  rose  with  felon-beak, 
As  sorrow  preys  on  beauty's  tempting  cheek ; 
The  robber-worm  destroys  both  fruit  and  flower, 
As  grief  cuts  shorter  life's  fast  fleeting  hour. 
If  thou  wouldst  live,  and  love  and  joy  impart, 
Vain  fool!  keep  grief  and  sorrow  from  her  heart." 

"  Many  instances  have  occurred  of  women  dying  from  the 
barbarous  cruelty  of  their  husbands  in  this  respect;  and  if  the 
man  be  but  a  day-laborer,  and  do  not  give  his  wages  to  his 
wife,  she  will  claim  them  on  the  day  of  judgment.  It  is 
incumbent  on  the  husband  to  bestow  on  the  wife  a  daily  allow- 
ance of  cash,  and  he  must  also  allow  her  every  expense  of 
feasting,  excursions,  and  the  bath,  and  every  other  kind  of 
recreation.  If  he  has  not  generosity  and  pride  enough  to  do 
this,  he  will  assuredly  be  punished  for  all  his  sins  and  omis- 
sions on  the  day  of  resurrection." 
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Such,  in  the  East,  are  the  duties  required  of  husbands — that 
the  wife  may  continue  handsome  and  happy.  The  early  decay 
of  female  beauty  in  our  country,  has  been  often  remarked  by 
'  ans.  Now  we  leave  it  for  gentlemen  to  decide,  whe- 
ther this  effect  arises  from  climate,  and  the  delicate  constitu- 
tion of  our  women,  or  whether  it  is  caused  by  their  being 
allowed  too  little  cash. 


WOMEN     OF    BUSINESS    IN    PARIS. 

The  New-York  Mirror  has  given  a  series  of  Letters  from 
"  an  American  Lady  in  Europe,  to  a  Friend  in  New- York." 
The  letters  have  been  very  clever;  and  for  spirit,  ease, 
and  that  indescribable  grace,  which  the  French  call  naivete, 
they  seem  fairly  to  compete  the  palm  of  interesting,  with 
those  of  Mr.  Willis.  We  give  an  extract  from  the  fourth, 
describing  the  state  of  women  in  polite  Paris;  and  our  readers, 
comparing  this  picture  with  the  Persian,  will  see  that  ladies 
are  as  capable  of  earning  money,  when  necessary,  as  they  are 
tenacious  of  their  right  of  spending  it,  in  countries  where  no 
other  privilege  is  allowed  them. 

"  Is  it  not  strange  tbat  so  much  of  the  business  of  Paris  is  done  by 
women  ?  Even  in  some  of  the  largest  establishments,  women  are 
the  accountants  and  the  "  salesmen."  It  is  astonishing,  too,  with  what 
celerity  they  calculate.  A  store  consists  of  a  suite  of  rooms,  each  one 
devoted  to  particular  objects  ; — one  will  be  for  silk  goods,  another  for 
calicoes,  a  third  for  linens,  a  fourth  for  woollens,  a  fifth  for  party-gear, 
and  so  on, — with,  generally,  a  dark  room  lighted  by  a  chandelier, 
where  ladies  can  perceive  the  effect  of  the  stuffs  for  ball-dresses  by 
candle-light. 

"  Every  thing  you  purchase  in  these  different  apartments  is  taken  by 
the  clerk,  who  attends  you,  and  put  upon  the  table  before  the  three 
women,  who  sit  close  beside  the  only  door  of  ingress  or  egress.  He 
tells  the  one  who  sits  at  the  end  how  much  you  bought,  and  at  what 
price,  pointing  to  each  article  separately  ;  she  draws  up  the  bill,  and 
presents  it  to  the  one  next  her,  who  revises  it ;  if  correct,  she  receipts 
it,  and,  while  you  are  paying  the  money,  it  is  entered  in  the  book  of 
the  third.    You  never  pay  for  anything  without  receiving  your  account. 

"  I  have  been  giving  you  a  description  of  first-rate  stores ;  recollect 
the  smaller  are  conducted  entirely  by  women.    It  appears  to  me  as 
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though  the  order  of  things  was  reversed  in  France,  and  that  woman 
gives  the  countenance  and  support  here,  she  is  accustomed  elsewhere 
to  receive,  from  man.  May  not  this  be  owing,  in  a  very  great  measure, 
to  the  large  number  of  soldiers  even  now  necessary  to  the  security  of 
the  nation,  and  the  immense  amount  of  male  population  that  was  not 
only  cut  off  from  peaceful  employments,  but  from  life  itself,  by  the 
ambition  of  Napoleon  ? 

"  It  is  one  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  female  character  every  where,  to 
bear  up  against  trials  and  hardships,  to  conquer  even  where  man,  simi- 
larly placed,  would  sink.  It  forms  a  most  prominent  outline  in  a 
French  woman  ;  and  as  the  necessity  for  exertion  and  self-depend- 
ence seems  here  to  have  but  one  alternative — starve  or  work — she 
hesitates  not  for  a  moment  which  to  choose." 


LETTER    TO    THE     EDITOR. 

Mrs.  Hale  : 

I  am  a  young  gentleman  of  respectable  family,  character, 
and  profession.  I  am  neither  handsome  nor  ugly.  My  per- 
sonal appearance  is  perhaps  as  good  as  that  of  young  gentlemen 
generally.  I  am  in  love  withal,  and  have  offered  my  hand  to 
an  interesting  young  lady.  A  union  would  be  agreeable  to 
both  her  friends  and  mine.  The  young  lady  herself  professes 
the  warmest  friendship  towards  me,  but  thinks  she  does  not 
feel  a  sufficient  attachment  to  me  to  warrant  her  in  accepting 
my  offer.  Now,  if  you,  or  any  of  your  fair  correspondents 
who  know  the  avenues  that  lead  to  woman's  heart,  will  afford 
me  the  assistance  I  need,  they  will  confer  an  invaluable  favor 
on  J. 

P ,  N.  H. 


Note.  The  above  letter  was  sent  with  a  request  that  it  might  be  inserted  last 
month;  but  it  came  too  late.  We  hope  the  delay  has  not  proved  fatal  to  the 
lover's  hopes.  If  the  publication  of  his  very  rational  letter  does  not  incline  the 
young  lady  to  favor  his  suit,  we  do  not  know  any  method  of  rendering  him  assist- 
ance. But  according  to  Byron's  theory,  we  can  encourage  him  to  persevere. 
The  noble  bard  maintains  that  when  a  young  lady  professes  friendship  towards  a 
single  gentleman — "  it  is  love." 
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TO  THE  SOUL  OF  YOUNG  GENIUS. 

Home  of  visions! 

And  of  beauty  unrevealed! 
Where  greatness  sleeps  in  embryo, 

And  glory  is  concealed  ; 
Where  giant  thought  is  slumbering, 

Cradled  in  infant  might, 
And  where  heaven-created  fancy 

Is  fledging  for  her  flight. 

Art  thou  sleeping — 

Conscious  of  thy  native  power  ? 
And  do  the  dreams  of  glory  burst 

Upon  thy  visioned  hour  ? 
Or  do  thy  deep  recesses  glow, 

With  that  enkindling  flame, 
Destined  in  after  age  to  light 

Thy  brilliant  track  of  fame  ? 

Art  thou  wand'ring, 

Where  the  minstrel  loves  to  rove, 
In  the  fields  of  fabled  beauty 

In  the  goddess-haunted  grove  ? 
O'er  the  genius-hallowed  mountains, 

Classic  scenes  and  shades  among  ? 
Drinking  from  the  sacred  fountains, 

With  the  phrensied  sons  of  song  ? 

Art  thou  musing 

O'er  the  scenes  of  gay  romance? 
O'er  moated  walls,  and  battlements, 

Serried  with  spear  and  lance  ? 
Or  by  the  ivied  ruins  touched 

By  time's  destroying  finger, 
With  their  dark  and  crumbling  grandeur— 

Delightest  thou  to  linger  ? 

Up — up — away — 
Away  in  thy  daring  flight — 
Away  from  fogs  and  damps  of  earth, 
To  the  lovely  realms  of  light! 
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And  as  abroad  the  God  of  day 

His  beaming  splendor  flings, 
So  scatter  there  a  radiance 

And  glory  from  thy  wings. 

Up — up — away — 

Away  to  the  fields  of  air, 
And  write  thy  blazing  name  amid 

The  stars  revolving  there. 
Go  plunge  thee  down  th'  abyss  of  time, 

Where  the  glorious  have  gone ; 
And,  like  an  angel-spirit,  hail 

The  light  of  miud  unborn  ! 


DELILLE  AT  THE  CADRAN  BLEU. 

Translated  from  the  French. 

The  recollection  of  the  persons  and  places  that  promoted 
our  happiness  in  the  joyous  days  of  youth,  is  seldom  effaced 
from  the  mind.  We  adhere  to  it  as  closely  as  does  the  per- 
fume to  the  vase  from  which  it  has  been  taken.  The  more 
ardent  and  lively  the  imagination,  the  more  profound  is  its  im- 
pression, the  more  durable  its  effects.  Thus  Delille,  in  his 
old  age,  loved  to  recount  the  literary  festivals  in  which  he  had, 
in  youth,  participated;  at  a  time  when  his  genius  had  been 
displayed  by  the  sublime  productions  of  his  pen. 

But  of  all  the  parties  formed  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the 
poet  recite  his  verses,  the  one  to  which  he  recurred  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm,  was  a  breakfast  given  in  the  year  1780, 
by  a  lady  equally  celebrated  for  her  birth  and  talents.  This 
assemblage  of  the  most  distinguished  females  and  all  the  liter- 
ati of  the  age,  took  place  at  the  "  Cadran  Bleu  "  near  the 
ramparts  of  the  temple.  It  was  there,  that  Delille,  for  the 
first  time,  recited  some  passages  from  his  poem  on  the  imag- 
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ination:  it  was  there  that  he  repeated  that  beautiful  episode,  in 
which  he  describes  the  fate  of  an  artist,  who  was  lost  in  the 
Roman  Catacombs;  and  there  too  he  first  excited  that  impres- 
sion of  deep  and  general  enthusiasm,  which  ever  after  follow- 
ed his  literary  career. 

This  party  never  occurred  to  Delille,  unaccompanied  with 
the  most  delightful  associations,  while  it  inspired  him  with  a 
predilection  for  the  "  Cadran  Bleu,"  which  no  other  senti- 
ment could  efface.  Every  year,  on  the  return  of  Spring,  he 
repaired  thither  with  his  friends,  as  he  said,  to  a  public'dinner. 
He  loved  to  mingle  with  the  numerous  visiters  whom  he  was 
sure  of  meeting  there,  to  listen  to  the  various  conversations 
which  occasionally  reached  him,  and  to  analyze  the  different  re- 
marks which  were  made  around  him.  He  delighted  there  to 
observe  the  most  opposite  extremes  of  character;  the  joy  of 
some,  the  impatience  of  others;  the  politeness  of  these,  the 
rudeness  of  athose;  in  a  word,  there  was  in  the  sphere  of  the 
saloon;  amotion,  a  life,  an  abundance,  which  captivated  the 
imagination  by  their  amusing  variety;  and,  as  he  observed, 
"  seemed  to  restore  the  health,  to  calm  the  nerves  and  to 
prepare  the  mind  for  opening  itself  to  every  innocent  enjoy- 
ment." 

The  political  disturbances  in  France  soon  after  compelled 
Delille  to  quit  his  country,  and  deprived  him  of  his  favorite 
parties.  How  frequently,  during  his  residence  in  London, 
did  he  regret  his  dear  "  Cadran  Bleu."  But  as  soon  as  peace 
was  restored  to  his  country,  he  returned  immediately  to  Paris, 
and  his  first  public  visit  was  to  the  place  which  was  associated 
in  his  mind  with  so  many  delightful  recollections.  The  rapid 
increase  of  his  fame  now  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  appear  in  public,  without  being  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
admirers,  whose  just  and  flattering  homage  shocked  the  na- 
tive modesty  of  the  poet:  nor  was  this  the  only  trial  he  was 
obliged  to  endure;  for  about  this  time  he  had  the  misfortune 
of  losing  his  sight.  Perhaps  no  one  ever  suffered  more  in 
being  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  bustling  scenes  of  life  than 
Delille.  He  seemed  from  thence  to  draw  a  new  source  of 
joy,  and  fresh  inspiration  for  his  muse. 

"  If  I  am  no  longer  permitted  "  said  he,  one  day,  "  to  con- 
template the  azure  vault  where  I  discovered  my  dithyrambic 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  if  I  can  no  longer  enjoy  the 
imposing  aspect  of  nature,  I  may  yet  listen  to  the  accents  of 
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friendship,  I  may  yet  mingle  in  the  society,  hear  around  me 
the  joyful  acclamations  of  this  good  people,  and  thus  endeavor, 
for  a  moment,  to  forget  the  infirmities  of  age.  Oh,  my  friends," 
continued  he,  "  consent  once  more  before  my  death,  to  dine 
with  me  at  '  Cadran  Bleu.'  " 

In  vain  did  they  represent  to  him  that  he  would  be  known, 
and  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the  crowd,  and  that  at  his  age, 
it  was  imprudent  to  expose  himself  to  the  fatigue  of  appearing 
in  public.  He  replied  to  their  objections  only  by  repeating  in 
the  supplicating  voice  of  a  child,  "  let  us  once  more  dine  at 
the  '  Cadran  Bleu.'  "  How  could  these  reiterated  entreaties 
be  resisted?  A  faithful  friend  of  Delille,  whom  he  always 
called  his  Antigone,  formed  a  plan  to  satisfy  the  ardent  desire 
of  the  poet,  without  exposing  him  to  the  danger  of  mingling 
in  public.  Occupying  a  large  and  spacious  house  in  the  sub- 
urb St.  Germain,  he  resolved  so  to  prepare  it,  that  Delille, 
when  there,  might  suppose  his  wishes  had  been  executed. 

The  appointed  day  arrived,  to  the  great  joy  of  Delille. 
He  was  dressed,  and  seemed  to  count  the  hours  that  must 
elapse,  ere  he  should  mingle  with  the  numerous  visiters  on  the 
ramparts.  At  length  the  carriage  arrived,  and  proceeded  to 
the  suburb  St.  Germain,  with  his  three  friends  and  madam 
Delille.  Several  members  of  the  French  Academy  were 
already  there;  men  of  letters,  celebrated  artists,  and  the  elite 
of  the  first  theatres  in  the  capital,  standing  in  different  groups, 
to  amuse  the  venerable  old  man,  and  induce  him  to  believe 
himself  in  the  midst  of  that  good  people,  whose  gaiety  he  so 
much  loved. 

As  soon  as  Delille  had  alighted  from  the  carriage,  the  porter, 
who  was  in  the  secret,  saluted  him  with  the  cry,  "Do  you 
want  any  oysters,  fresh  oysters?"  "  Certainly,  certainly," 
cried  the  poet,  in  the  joy  of  the  moment,  "  I  refuse  nothing 
to-day." 

He  ascended  the  stair-case,  and  after  having,  by  the  aid  of 
his  friend's  arm,  crossed  a  vast  saloon  in  which  more  than 
sixty  persons  were  assembled,  who  all  appeared  engaged  in 
animated  conversation,  the  blind  poet  called  out  to  his  friends; 
"  Oh!  this  is  the  confusion,  the  noise  that  I  passionately  love; 
what  a  feast  for  me!  what  a  new  field  of  pleasure  is  yet  open 
to  my  mind!  But  give  me  a  seat,  boy."  He  had  no  sooner 
pronounced  the  last  words,  than  one  of  the  first  actors  on  the 
French  Theatre,  advanced:  "  What  can  I  do,  sir,  to  please 
you." 

vol.  vi.  22 
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"  Can  you  procure  me  a  table,  with  three  covers,  in  a  little 
corner,  remote  from  the  crowd?  but  place  it  so  that  I  may- 
hear  all  which  is  passing  around  me  in  the  saloon?" 

"  Here  is  a  place  which  will  suit  the  gentleman,  in  the  cor- 
ner, near  the  chimney." 

"  That  is  just  what  I  wished;    but  tell  me  your  name." 
"  Paul,  the  head  servant,  and  ready  to  receive  your  orders." 
"  Well,  well,  my  good  Paul,  be  attentive,  and  you  shall 
have  no  cause  to  repent  it.     Bring  me  the  bill  of  fare,  then  a 
bottle  of  Sauterne;  but  let  it  be  genuine,  for  you  must  know 
that  I  am  a  connoisseur  in  wine." 
"  The  best  that  can  be  found,  sir." 

They  eat  the  oysters,  then  follows  the  first  course  which 
Delille  had  selected  from  the  list  his  friend  had  read. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  kind  of  dispute  arose  at  the  next  table: 
Delille  was  attentive,  but  could  gather  only  these  words,  "  pri- 
ority," "custom,"  "security."  "I  see,"  said  the  poet, 
smiling,  "  that  we  have  courtiers  and  bankers  near  us,  there 
must  be  a  rise  in  the  funds  this  morning." 

From  another  table,  was  heard  the  loud  talking  of  three 
women,  whose  immoderate  laughter  led  the  poet  to  believe 
them  the  wives  of  rich  wood-merchants,  from  the  Isle  of  Lan- 
viers,  who,  in  the  absence  of  their  husbands,  were  feasting 
together. 

"  Oh,"  cried  Delille,  "  if  I  were  a  young  man,  what  pleas- 
ure should  I  experience  in  provoking  those  three  ladies,  and 
discussing  matters  for  half  an  hour.  I  never  heard  more  orig- 
inal observations,  nor  more  diverting  remarks." 

When  the  first  course  was  removed,  the  friend  of  Delille 
arose,  and  said  emphatically,  "  Well,  my  dear  Delille,  do  you 
feel  at  your  ease?  " 

"  Do  not  pronounce  my  name  so  loudly,  I  shall  be  known, 
and  obliged  to  retire.  " 

This  conversation  was  scarcely  finished,  when  a  member  of 
the  Academy  came  up,  and  in  the  dialect  of  an  inhabitant  of 
the  port  of  St.  Bernard,  cried, 

"  Ah,  what  do  I  hear,  you  are  doubtless  the  great  wine 
merchant,  of  Marmouset  street?" 

"  No  sir,  no,  I  am  not  a  wine  merchant,  am  I,  my  dear?  " 
said  he  to  Madame  Delille,  with  the  most  gracious  smile. 

"  Do  not  think  of  deceiving  me,"  replied  his  companion, 
"  I  know  my  man;  and  have  not  forgotten  the  good  glasses  of 
wine  that  I  have  drunk  in  your  shop.     As  I  shall  in  two  hours 
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take  the  diligence  to  Auxerre,  if  you  have  any  commands  I 
will  execute  them.  I  am  one  of  the  family  of  Bertz,  and  who 
have  been  commission  merchants  two  hundred  years,  in  a 
right  line  from  father  to  son.  I  am  well  known  in  all  the 
counting  rooms  in  France." 

"  I  thank  you  a  thousand  times,"  replied  the  poet,  "but 
have  no  need  of  your  services." 

At  length  the  dessert  appeared,  and  when  he  had  partaken, 
Delille  called  for  the  bill,  which  instead  of  enumerating  as 
usual  the  different  meats  he  had  ordered,  contained  only  these 
simple  words:  "The  honor  of  receiving  in  my  house  the 
greatest  poet  of  France,  is   my  best,  my   only  reward. — 

"  Henneveu." 

"  What  is  this,"  said  the  old  man,  rising,  "  I  cannot  accept 
this  offer,  for  I  have  no  title  to  the  generosity  of  the  master 
of  this  house." 

"  No  title,"  replied  a  person  who  had  acted  the  part  of 
landlord.  "You  have  claims  to  the  admiration  of  every 
Frenchman." 

"  The  honor,"  said  the  wife  of  his  friend,  who  personated 
Madame  Henneveu,  "  the  honor  of  receiving  in  our  saloon, 
the  author  of  such  noble  productions,  leaves  us  still  his  debt- 
ors," and  she  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"My  dear,"  said  Madame  Delille,  "you  ought  not  to 
offend  these  good  people  by  your  refusal." 

"Well,"  replied  he,  "it  is  only  on  condition  that  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  Henneveu  come  in  return  to  dine  with  me." 
After  compliments  had  been  exchanged  on  both  sides,  Delille 
no  longer  insisted  on  paying  his  bill,  yet  did  not  forget  the 
promise  made  to  Paul,  and  presented  him  with  six  francs; 
then,  fearing  to  be  more  generally  known,  he  proposed  taking 
coffee  at  the  Turkish  Garden.  They  descended  the  stairs, 
and  after  passing  over  the  same  distance,  which  separates  the 
'  Cadran  Bleu '  from  the  Turkish  Garden,  he  was  led  to  a 
covered  terrace.  Several  actors  were  there,  ready  to  play 
their  part,  and  lead  him  to  suppose  himself  amid  the  shrubbery 
of  the  public  garden,  which  stretches  along  the  ramparts  of 
the  Temple. 

"  Here  we  may  breathe,"  said  the  old  man;  "how  I  love 
to  inhale  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  and  the  verdure  of 
Spring!"  He  took  his  coffee,  declaring  it  the  best  mocha  he 
had  ever  tasted,  and  he  was  a  connoisseur. 

"  Oh,"  said  his  friend,  "  I  often  come  here  with  my  family, 
and  I  am  certain  they  have  given  me  their  best." 
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"  Do  these  gentlemen  take  ices?"  said  a  celebrated  painter, 
personating  a  boy. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Madame  Delille,  "  it  would  not  be  good 
for  you." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  replied  the  old  man,  "it  is  the  most 
excellent  tonic.     Boy,  what  ices  have  you?" 

"You  may  choose,  sir,  we  have  all  kinds:  vanilla,  straw- 
berry, raspberry,  citron,  and  cream  a  la  James  Delille." 

"How!"  exclaimed  he,  with  involuntary  emotion,  "what 
do  you  call  cream  a  la  James  Delille?" 

"A  mixture  of  the  rarest  and  most  exquisite  fruits;  nothing, 
however  costly,  is  more  fashionable;  young  poets  are  partic- 
ularly desirous  to  obtain  it:  they  say  it  inspires  brilliant  ideas. 
If  you  will  permit  me  to  offer  you  some,  you  will  find  it  deli- 
cious." 

"Be  it  so,"  said  Delille;  and  the  boy  hastened  to  execute 
his  order,  by  simply  preparing  him  anana  cream;  but  the  poet 
declared  he  had  never  tasted  any  more  delicate.  Soon  after, 
the  sound  of  a  harp  was  heard.  "  They  are  two  brothers  from 
Languedoc,"  said  Madame  Delille,  "who  frequent  the  streets 
of  Paris,  and  collect  a  crowd  around  them. "  At  this  moment, 
two  young  men  placed  themselves  before  Delille,  and  while 
one  tuned  the  harp,  the  other  cried  in  a  loud  voice: — 

"  Gentlemen  and  ladies, — we  have  the  honor  of  singing  be- 
fore you,  the  sacred  song  of  St.  James;  not  James  the  Hermit, 
nor  James  of  Cornpostella,  nor  James  the  Less,  but  James  the 
Greater,  or  in  other  words,  James  Delille,  at  once  the  Homer 
and  Virgil  of  French  poetry!  "  The  harps  vibrated  immedi- 
ately under  the  fingers  of  the  young  artists,  who  added,  in  the 
most  harmonious  voice,  the  whole  life  of  the  poet,  from  his 
infancy  at  Limanque  to  his  last  return  to  Paris.  When  they 
had  ceased,  Delille  seized  the  arm  of  his  friend: 

"  Let  us  go  hence,  I  wish  to  avoid  this  public  homage,  it  is 
more  than  I  can  support,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  premeditated;  you 
have  betrayed  me;    let  us  go  hence." 

"It  is  too  true,"  replied  his  friend;  "you  are  not  at  the 
Temple  Rampart." 

"  What  do  you  say?" 

"  We  have  not  dined  at  the  '  Cadran  Blue.5  " 

"  What  do  you  mean?  " 

"  You  have  dined,  my  dear  Delille,  with  me,  in  the  bosom 
of  my  family  and  friends, — who  for  six  hours  have  assumed 
different  characters  to  amuse  you." 
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"  It  is  impossible,"  cried  Delille,  "  thus  to  have  deceived 
me;  they  could  not  have  sustained  the  varied  accents,  the  volu- 
bility, the  frank  gaiety  of  the  French  nation." 

"  Nothing  is  more  true,  however,"  said  he  who  had  per- 
sonated the  wine  merchant.  "  It  was  I,  who  supposed  you 
resided  in  Marmouset  street." 

"  You  may  remember  Paul,"  said  one  of  the  first  comedi- 
ans of  the  French  Theatre,  "  Paul,  the  head  servant,  to  whom 
you  gave  six  francs" — 

"  And  we  are  the  courtiers  and  bankers  who  made  you  be- 
lieve there  was  a  rise  in  the  stocks  this  morning" — 

"  And  we,"  added  the  wives  of  these  gentlemen,  "  we  are 
the  three  gossips  of  the  Isle  of  Louviers." 

"  I  sung  the  sacred  song  of  St.  James,"  said  he  who  is  now 
termed  'the  modern  Orpheus.' 

"And  I,"  continued  a  member  of  the  Academy,  "  recom- 
mended to  you  the  Cream  a  la  James  Delille." 

At  last  said  the  mistress  of  the  house,  "  I  have  assumed  the 
character  of  Madame  Henneveu,  who  would  not  accept  the 
payment  of  the  bill,  and  who  said,  with  truth,  that  the  honor 
of  receiving  you  in  her  house,  was  the  only  reward  she  de- 
sired." 

"  Great  gods,"  cried  Delille,  "  how  can  I  express  what  I 
feel,  when  so  many  persons  unite  to  amuse  an  old  man!  In 
France  alone,  such  a  delightful  deception  can  be  used.  My 
brethren,  my  friends,  ladies;  you,  whose  presence  exerts  so 
happy  an  influence  over  me,  may  you  feel  half  the  pleasure  I 
experience  at  this  moment!  Oh!  when  I  shall  have  ceased  to 
exist,  each  of  you  may  confidently  say,  we  have  prolonged  the 
blind  poet's  career;  it  was  in  the  midst  of  us,  that  Delille 
passed  the  happiest  day  of  his  life." 


LACONICS. 

Beauty  and  brains  were  given  woman  to  assist  and  set  off  each 
other.  The  former  is  nevertheless  generally  cherished  at  the  expense 
of  the  latter ;  and  although  designed  to  be  the  shortest-lived  and  least 
important  of  the  two,  often  manages  to  eat  up  her  colleague  ere  she 
dies  herself. 

The  weapons  of  revenge,  although  they  may  accomplish  its  purpose, 
like  the  razor  with  which  the  Roman  monarch  severed  the  flint-stone, 
usually  wound  the  hand  that  wields  them. 

Ostentation  in  dress  empties  the  pockets,  robs  the  mind,  and  rifles 
the  heart  to  adorn  the  body,  and  at  last  dies  of  its  own  excess. 
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HINTS  ABOUT  PHRENOLOGY. 

The  laws  of  hereditary  descent  figure  largely  in  the  plan  which  Dr. 
Spurzheim  proposes  as  the  perfecting  process  of  mankind.  Perhaps 
we  cannot  interest  our  readers  more  than  by  devoting  this  paper  to 
an  abstract  of  his  views  on  the  subject. 

Children  participate  in  the  bodily  configuration  and  constitution  of 
their  parents,  and  also  in  their  tendencies  to  particular  manifestations 
of  the  mind,  these  being  dependent  on  the  individual  parts  of  the 
brain. 

The  qualities  of  the  body  are  hereditary.  There  are  family-faces, 
family-likenesses,  and  also  single  parts,  such  as  bones,  muscles,  hair, 
and  skin,  which  are  alike  in  parents  and  children.  The  disposition  to 
various  disorders,  as  to  gout,  scrofula,dropsy,  hydrocephalus,  consump- 
tion, deafness,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  idiotism,  insanity,  &c,  is  frequently 
the  inheritance  of  birth. 

Children  born  of  healthy  parents,  and  belonging  to  a  strong  stock, 
always  bring  into  the  world,  a  system  formed  by  nature  to  resist  the 
causes  of  disease  ;  while  children  of  delicate,  sickly  parents,  are  over- 
powered by  the  least  unfavorable  circumstance. 

Longevity  depends  more  on  innate  constitution,  than  on  the  skill  of 
the  physician.  Is  it  not  then  astonishing  that  this  knowledge,  as  a 
practical  piece  of  information,  is  not  taught  and  disseminated  among 
young  people  ?  Indeed  it  ought  to  be  familiarly  and  generally  known. 
Even  the  unthinking  must  perceive  that  the  enjoyments  of  life  are 
rendered  impossible,  when  diseases  make  their  ravages  in  a  family  ; 
and  that  love  for  the  most  part  ceases,  when  poverty  takes  up  its 
abode  in  the  house. 

There  are  many  examples  on  record,  of  certain  feelings  or  intellect- 
ual powers,  being  inherent  in  whole  families.  Now  if  it  be  ascer- 
tained that  the  hereditary  condition  of  the  brain  is  the  cause,  there  is 
a  great  additional  motive  to  be  careful  in  the  choice  of  a  partner  in 
marriage.  No  person  of  sense  can  be  indifferent  about  having  selfish 
or  benevolent,  stupid  or  intelligent  children. 

But  it  is  said  that  men  of  great  talents  often  have  children  of  little 
understanding,  and  that  in  large  families  there  are  individuals  of  very 
different  capacities. 

As  long  as  eminent  men  are  married  to  partners  of  inferior  capaci- 
ties, the  qualities  of  the  offspring  must  be  uncertain.  The  condition 
of  the  mother  is  not  valued  as  it  ought  to  be,  and  yet  it  is  a  common 
observation  that  boys  resemble  their  mother,  and  girls  their  father,  and 
that  men  of  great  talents  almost  always  descend  from  intelligent  mo- 
thers. The  physical  education  of  both  sexes  deserves  the  greatest 
attention,  and  it  is  unpardonable  to  neglect  that  of  girls. 

The  degeneration  of  man  is  certain  in  families  who  intermarry 
among  themselves.  Uncles  and  wives,  or  first  cousins,  or  cousins  who 
commit  this  error  for  several  generations,  have  no  children,  or  their 
progeny  is  feeble  in  constitution  of  both  body  and  mind. 
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It  is  indeed  a  pity  that  the  laws  of  hereditary  descent  are  so  much 
neglected,  whilst,  by  attending  to  them,  not  only  the  condition  of  sin- 
gle families,  but  of  whole  nations,  might  be  improved  beyond  imagi- 
nation, in  figure,  stature,  complexion,  health,  talents,  and  moral  feel- 
ings. 

"  It  is  probable,"  says  Dr.  Rush,  "  that  the  qualities  of  body  and 
mind  in  parents,  which  produce  genius  in  children,  may  be  fixed 
and  regulated  ;  and  it  is  possible  the  time  may  come,  when  we  shall 
be  able  to  predict  with  certainty  the  intellectual  character  of  children, 
by  knowing  the  specific  nature  of  the  different  intellectual  faculties  of 
their  parents." 

Three  successive  generations  appear  to  be  necessary  to  produce  an 
effectual  change,  be  it  for  health  or  disease.  According  to  the 
laws  of  creation,  therefore,  it  is  said,  that  "the  Lord  visits  those 
who  hate  him  (those  who  do  not  submit  to  his  laws)  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation ;  "  namely,  by  their  hereditary  dispositions. 

Such  causes  as  produce  what  is  called  the  old  age  of  nations,  de- 
serve to  be  remarked.  Luxury  belongs  to  them,  and  its  influence,  if 
continued  during  several  generations,  weakens  body  and  mind,  not 
only  of  families,  but  of  whole  nations. 

The  Greeks,  as  appears  from  their  customs,  philosophy,  and  legis- 
lation, had  particularly  in  view  the  beauty  and  vigor  of  the  human 
constitution.  "  As  we,"  says  Plutarch,  "  are  anxious  to  have  dogs  and 
horses  from  a  good  breed,  why  should  we  marry  the  daughters  of 
bad  parents?"  Plato  spoke  against  marriages  between  relations. 
He,  as  well  as  Solon  and  Aristotle,  considered  also  the  age  at  which 
it  was  best  to  marry.  The  ancient  philosophers  commonly  fixed  it 
between  eighteen  and  twenty-four  for  a  woman,  and  between  thirty 
and  thirty-six  for  a  man.  It  is  often  the  case  that  women,  who  marry 
when  very  young,  and  bear  a  numerous  family,  become  early  victims 
to  an  exhausted  constitution. 

It  may  be  said  that  these  considerations  can  never  become  practi- 
cal rules  of  conduct  for  society  at  large.  In  the  actual  situation  of 
things,  perhaps  this  is  true.  But  we  must  also  admit  that  the,  laws  of 
the  Creator  will  not  change  to  gratify  our  fancy.  If  we  will  not  sub- 
mit to  his  dictates,  we  have  no  right  to  complain  of  being  punished  by 
unavoidable,  though  disagreeable  results. 

Christian  principles  are  not  sufficiently  exercised  in  society,  yet  it 
is  not,  on  this  account,  considered  superfluous  to  teach  them  ;  and  he 
who  loves  mankind,  will  wish  for  their  promulgation.  Now  the  laws 
of  hereditary  descent  are  in  the  same  situation. 

The  Supreme  Being  gave  us  understanding  that  we  might  perceive 
these  laws ;  and  having  perceived  them,  it  is  our  first  duty  to  obey 
them  as  His  dictates ;  and  having  done  so,  we  may  then,  and  not 
till  then,  expect  His  blessing  to  attend  us.  The  special  obedience  to 
the  natural  laws  of  hereditary  descent  is  an  indispensable  condition  to 
the  improvement  of  mankind;  and  nothing  but  ignorance,  supersti- 
tion, and  prejudice  can  oppose  it. 
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FEMALE    SEMINARIES. 


The  Female  Seminary  at  Hartford,  (Con.)  claims  our  pres- 
ent notice.  This  school  was,  we  believe,  first  commenced 
by  Miss  Catherine  E.  Beecher,  in  1824.  By  her  great 
abilities  and  steady  perseverance,  she  succeeded  in  raising  it 
to  a  high  degree  of  reputation  ;  and  what  is  still  more  diffi- 
cult, she  sustained  its  celebrity  during  the  seven  or  eight 
years  she  was  connected  with  it.  But  her  health  suffered 
under  the  constant  and  arduous  duties  of  her  station,  and 
about  a  year  since,  she  found  herself  obliged  to  retire  from 
the  school. 

The  Institution  is  now  conducted  by  Mr.  John  P.  Brace,  a 
gentleman  eminently  qualified  to  discharge  the  responsible 
and  interesting  duties  of  such  an  office.  Under  his  faithful 
and  able  care,  the  Seminary  will  doubtless  continue  to  pros- 
per. We  may  add,  that  ladies  fill  all  the  subordinate 
branches  of  instruction  in  the  school — with  the  exception  of 
the  teacher  of  French  and  music.  The  annual  number  of 
pupils  is  about  two  hundred. 

We  will  now  give  a  summary  of  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  school. 

"It  is  a  principle  which  has  ever  been  regarded  of  great  im- 
portance, so  to  class  the  school,  that  every  pupil  will  be  placed  in 
classes  with  those  who  are  nearly  her  equals  in  regard  to  capacity 
for  progressing.  It  is  always  intended,  that,  provided  lessons  are 
thoroughly  learned,  every  scholar  will  be  allowed  to  go  forward  as 
fast  as  she  chooses,  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  health,  or  some  indis- 
pensable arrangement  of  the  school.  And  as  there  are  several 
classes  in  almost  every  study,  it  is  generally  practicable  so  to  place 
pupils  that  they  will  neither  be  retarded  by  those  who  cannot  keep 
pace  with  them,  nor  hurried  forward  to  accommodate  those,  who 
from  previous  habits,  or  more  matured  minds,  demand  less  time  for 
study  and  explanation. 

"  After  the  school  is  duly  organized,  the  Assistant  Principal  in- 
structs one  or  two  classes  in  the  higher  branches,  and  has  also  a 
general  superintendence  of  all  the  school  in  i-egard  to  the  proper 
mode  of  instruction.  This  is  accomplished  by  visiting  the  several 
classes,  at  l'egular  intervals,  in  order  to  see  that  the  same  method, 
and  the  same  degree  of  accuracy  is  maintained  in  all. 

"  The  duties  devolving  upon  the  Governess  include  the  care  of  the 
building  and  apparatus,  and  the  superintendence  of  those  appointed 
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to  keep  them  in  order.  During  school  hours  she  is  to  preside  in  the 
Hall, — to  assemble  and  dismiss  the  school, — to  attend  to  the  sending 
and  return  of  classes, — to  see  that  teachers  are  provided  for  classes, 
in  cases  of  tlie  accidental  detention  of  the  regular  teachers,  and  to 
receive  and  record  in  the  school  journal,  the  daily  report  of  the  teach- 
ers in  regard  to  the  recitation  and  behaviour  of  their  classes. 

"  In  addition  to  this,  she  remains  in  the  Hall  during  the  hours  of 
recitation  to  preserve  order  and  quiet,  and  also  to  instruct  in  penman- 
ship. All  excuses  from  the  rules — all  permissions — all  acknowledge- 
ments of  violated  rules  are  made  to  the  Governess. 

"The  instruction  of  the  scholars  in  the  various  branches  is  com- 
mitted to  the  several  teachers.  Each  teacher  instructs  in  two  or 
three  different  studies.  As  a  general  rule,  unless  the  teacher  herself 
has  been  through  the  regular  course  of  instruction  in  the  Institution, 
it  is  found  that  two,  or  at  most,  three  branches,  are  as  much  as  orte 
teacher  can  prepare  herself  to  instruct  in  properly. 

"  In  performing  their  duty  in  the  recitation  room,  the  instruction 
given  to  the  teachers  is,  never  to  allow  a  scholar  to  go  forward  until 
what  is  studied  is  accurately  and  thoroughly  learned,  and  to  repeat 
the  reviewing  lessons  until  all  deficiencies  are  made  up.  It  is  also 
wished  that  all  the  teachers  should  aim  tointerest  their  scholars  in  their 
lessons,  and  where  the  subject  of  study  admits  it,  to  intersperse  the 
recitation  with  explanations,  with  anecdotes  to  illustrate,  or  with  con- 
versation and  discussion,  in  which  the  pupils  are,  if  possible,  to  be  in- 
duced to  join.  Of  course,  the  performance  of  this  duty  depends 
very  much  upon  the  peculiar  habits  and  qualifications  of  the  several 
teachers.  Some  are  much  better  fitted  to  perform  it  than  others,  but 
all  are  instructed  to  make  this  an  object  of  effort." 

"  In  regard  to  the  mode  of  governing  the  school,  the  experience 
gained,  it  is  hoped  may  prove  valuable  to  others  who  shall  come 
after. 

"At  the  beginning,  the.  principles  of  competition  and  emulation 
were  freely  employed,  with  the  belief,  that  though  they  involved 
evils,  their  dismissal  would  involve  still  greater.  It  was  argued  that 
when  pupils  were  thrown  into  the  world,  they  would  be  beset  by  the 
operation  of  such  principles,  and  that  all  that  teachers  could  do,  was 
to  strive  to  regulate  them,  and  to  teach  pupils  how  to  govern  them- 
selves in  cases  where  they  were  tempted. 

"  But  the  experience  of  every  year  brought  fresh  evidence  of  the 
evils  of  allowing  such  causes  to  operate,  as  call  these  principles  into 
exercise,  and  the  practicability  of  substituting  other  and  better  ones. 
At  last,  it  was  determined  to  banish  every  thing  of  the  kind ;  and  for 
some  time  past,  this  Institution  has  been  conducted  entirely  without 
appealing  to  any  such  dangerous  principles.  No  prizes  are  given  ; 
no  reward  is  offered  for  any  degree  of  comparative  merit;  no  emula- 
tion has  existed  in  any  department  of  the  school ;  and  yet  it  never 
was  so  orderly,  so  regular,  so  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  every  duty. 
The  Principal  can  testify,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  govern  a  school  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  without  emulation  and  competition,  than  it 
ever  was,  by  their  aid,  to  control  one  of  twenty  or  thirty. 

"  In  maintaining  the  rules,  and  in  promoting  the  intellectual  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  scholars,  the  following  is  what  is  chiefly 
depended  upon. 

vol.  vi.  23 
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"First;  the  personal  influence  of  the  teachers.  At  tlio  commence- 
ment of  the  term,  the  Principal  communicates  to  the  school  the  rules 
which  long  experience  has  proved  necessary  to  be  maintained,  shows 
why  each  particular  is  necessary  for  the  comfort  and  improvement  of 
the  school,  and  the  evils  which  have  resulted,  when  no  such  rule  was 
enforced  ;  and  endeavors  to  make  the  pupils  understand  and  feel, 
that  it  will  be  for  their  happiness  and  improvement,  to  have  such 
regulations  adopted  and  strictly  maintained.  It  is  expected  that  all 
the  teachers  of  the  school,  will  mingle  with  the  scholars  as  compan- 
ions and  friends,  to  aid  them  in  their  duties,  to  join  them  in  their 
amusements,  and  to  use  the  influence  thus  gained  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  order  and  the  improvement  of  the  scholars.  It  is  by  con- 
stant and  unrestrained  intercourse  with  pupils,  that  peculiarities  of 
character  are  to  be  discovered,  and  a  constant,  though  unseen  and 
unnoticed  moral  influence,  is  to  be  diffused.  To  secure  this  more 
readily,  the  teachers  are  located  at  different  boarding  houses,  and 
thus  a  great  part  of  the  school  are  under  the  care  of  the  teachers  out 
of  school  hours. 

"The  teachers  meet  with  the  Principal,  as  often  as  is  deemed 
necessary,  to  communicate  all  that  is  important  for  her  to  learn,  in 
regard  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  the  school,  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  devising  and  executing  plans  for  the  benefit 
and  improvement  of  the  scholars.  It  is  always  desired  and  expected 
that  all  the  teachers  will  co-operate  with  the  Principal,  in  urging  the 
same  motives  and  forwarding  the  same  objects  ;  that  they  themselves 
will  set  a  good  example  to  those  whom  they  instruct ;  that  they  will 
seek  their  affection  and  confidence,  so  as  always  to  be  welcome  both 
in  hours  of  duty  and  amusement.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  not  so 
sure  way  in  which  a  parent,  a  teacher,  or  a  friend  can  gain  such  in- 
fluence, as  to  be  the  leader  and  associate  in  hours  of  relaxation  and 
amusement.  It  is  thus  that  the  principle  of  assimilation,  which  so 
powerfully  operates  on  the  youthful  mind,  may  be  brought  into  con- 
stant and  beneficial  operation. 

"Another  mode  pursued  is,  to  secure  the  co-operation  and  assist- 
ance of  the  pupils  who  are  most  matured,  and  of  all  who  can  have  the 
jnost  influence  among  the  scholars,  and  are  disposed  to  use  it  for 
doing  good. 

"The  last  thing  that  may  be  mentioned,  is  a.  correct  tone  of  moral 
sentiment  pervading  the  whole  school.  It  is  well  known  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  collective  bodies  of  the  young,  that  almost 
every  thing  goes  by  fashion ;  by  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  school. 
If  a  rule  is  ever  so  just  and  right,  or  a  regulation  ever  so  proper  and 
important,  if  it  is  contrary  to  the  popular  sentiment  it  certainly  never 
can  be  enforced.  If,  for  example,  it  is  thought  generous  and  proper 
for  the  scholars  to  tell  each  other  in  their  recitations,  all  the  rules  in  the 
world,  and  the  severest  penalties  will  not  entirely  banish  such  a  prac- 
tice. But  if  the  nature  of  this  species  of  deceit  is  fully  exhibited,  if 
the  pupils  can  be  made  to  perceive,  that  it  is  a  method  by  which 
pupils  contrive  to  deceive  a  teacher,  and  to  deceive  companions ; 
that  its  tendency  is  to  make  the  indolent  depend  upon  the  exertions 
of  the  more  industrious,  and  gain  credit  for  what  they  do  not  pos- 
sess; if  it  can  be  shown,  that  it  is  mean  and  dishonorable  to  recite 
after  being  prompted  by  a  companion  ;  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  an 
insult,  for  a  companion  to  suppose  her  friend  capable  of  this  weak' 
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liess  and  fraud,  and  then  most  ungenerous  to  tempt  her  to  practise 
it ;  if  these  views  are  fully  presented,  and  often  repeated,  both  reason 
and  conscience  are  enlightened  and  are  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
rule,  which  forbids  this  practice ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  such  a 
rule  can  be  enforced.  Scholars  always  need  to  have  the  rationality 
and  rectitude  of  all  requirements  exhibited,  and  if  any  evil  practices 
or  false  maxims  are  current,  they  need  to  be  shown  their  bad  ten- 
dency, before  attempts  are  made  to  restrain  them  by  rules.  They 
need  to  be  treated  like  rational  beings,  endued  with  consciences  and 
amiable  feelings,  and  as  those  that  are  supposed  to  be  desirous  of 
doing  all  that  is  right,  ladylike,  and  reasonable,  until  they  prove  the 
contrary.  Arbitrary  rules  may  indeed  be  made,  and  perhaps  in  some 
measure  enforced,  but  the  obedience  is  not  that  of  reason  and  con- 
science. A  teacher  never  loses  any  thing,  by  stopping  to  explain  to 
her  pupils  the  necessity  and  rectitude  of  her  requirements.  Scholars 
can  be  made  to  understand  the  necessity  of  general  rules,  and  the 
evils  which  a  teacher  always  must  encounter,  if  for  the  sake  of  in- 
dulging an  individual  pupil,  the  strictness  and  uniformity  of  such 
rules  are  relaxed.  Pupils  can  be  led  to  see  the  importance  of  often 
sacrificing  personal  wishes  for  the  greater  good  of  the  whole,  and  be 
induced  to  do  it  cheerfully." 

These  are  but  very  meagre  extracts  from  the  "  Account 
of  the  Internal  Arrangements,  ^c."  of  the  school, — but  the 
hints  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  plan.  The  studies 
pursued  are  on  an  extended  scale, — the  pupils  are  arranged 
in  three  classes  ;  the  following  studies  are  required. 

"  Studies  of  the  Primary  Class.  Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  and 
Composition.  Introductory  course  in  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Geology, 
and  Natural  History.  First  course  in  Geography.  First  course  in 
Arithmetic.  First  book  in  Geometry,  with  Holbrook's  introductory 
work.  First  book  of  History.  First  course  in  Grammar.  The 
fifteen  first  Chapters  in  Mental  Philosophy. 

"  Studies  of  the  Junior  Class.  Second  course  in  Grammar,  Geog- 
raphy, and  Arithmetic.  Ancient  Geography.  Ancient  and  Modern 
History,  with  Bostwick's  Charts.  The  2d,  3d,  and  4th  books  of 
Euclid's  Geometry.  Comstock's  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy* 
Finish  Mental  Philosophy.  Astronomy.  Composition,  (Reading, 
Writing,  and  Spelling,  for  all  who  are  deficient.) 

"  Studies  of  the  Senior  Class.  Review  Mental  Philosophy.  The 
5th  and  6th  Books  and  the  Supplements  in  Geometry.  The  whole 
of  Day's  Algebra.  Paley's  Theology.  Sullivan's  Political  Class 
Book.     Butler's  Analogy.     Latin.     Composition. 

"  It  is  left  optional  with  parents  to  decide  whether  the  regular 
course  is  pursued  or  not.  Those  who  enter  the  regular  classes  and 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination,  receive  certificates  of  membership, 
and  at  the  close  they  receive  a  testimonial  of  having  completed  with 
honor,  the  course  of  study  in  this  Institution." 
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I  come,  I  come,  over  land  and  sea, 
With  a  magic-wand  and  a  smile  of  glee, 

A  crown  to  take — 
The  bright  regalia,  as  frail  as  gay, 
From  surly  winter  I'll  filch  away, 

And  his  sceptre  break. 

Over  the  breadth  of  his  wide  domain, 
I'll  loose  the  links  of  his  icy  chain, 

With  a  noiseless  touch; 
The  captive  river  shall  wander  free, 
The  brook  run  leaping  with  babbling  glee, 

From  his  yielding  clutch. 

While  the  moody  North  his  pinion  sweeps 
Fitfully  over  the  sparkling  steeps 

Of  drifted  snow, 
With  plastic  fingers  I  form  beneath, 
The  secret  germ  of  the  floral  wreath, 

For  my  own  sweet  brow. 

I  come,  I  come,  from  the  rosy  bowers, 
Of  my  own  sweet  South,  of  the  golden  hours, 

On  a  radiant  wing; 
The  marble  forest — a  giant's  hall, 
Beneath  my  breath  like  a  dream  shall  fall, 

And  verdure  spring. 

I  touch  the  clouds  of  the  western  sky, 
Softening  the  tints  of  their  evening  dye, 

There's  music — hear! 
The  carol  of  birds  is  on  the  gale, 
Their  thicket  buds  in  the  sunny  vale, 

And  the  Rose  is  there. 

I  come  to  gladden  the  earth  and  sky, 
Sickness'  and  ages'  and  childhood's  eye; 

And  faith,  anew, 
Triumphs  in  hope  that  a  spring  shall  bloom 
On  the  desert  waste  of  a  wintry  tomb, 

Immortal  too.  Eliza. 
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Lectures  to  Young  Ladies,  comprising-  outlines  and  applica- 
tions   OF    THE    DIFFERENT    BRANCHES    OF   FEMALE   EDUCATION.      DELIT- 

ered  to  the  pupils  of  Troy  Female  Seminart.  By  Mrs.  Almira  H. 
Lincoln  Phelps,  Author  of  Familiar  Lectures  on  Botany,  fyc.  Boston:  Car- 
ter, Hendee  &  Co.  pp.  308. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us,  is  the  late  Vice  Principal  of  Mrs.  Willard's 
celebrated  school  at  Troy.  These  distinguished  ladies  are  sisters,  and  have  long 
co-operated  in  efforts  to  promote  female  education.  They  have  been  remarkably 
successful;  and  we  rejoice  that  though  Mrs.  Phelps  has  retired  from  the  active 
duties  of  instruction,  she  is  still  active  in  imparting  those  suggestions,  which  her 
long  experience  in  teaching,  and  her  profound  knowledge  of  its  duties  so  well 
qualify  her  to  impart. 

The  present  work  is  intended  to  unfold  the  nature  and  objects  of  female  educa- 
tion. This  is  accomplished  in  a  series  of  lectures,  (twenty  two,)  written  in  a 
perspicuous,  pleasing  style,  and  treating  of  the  various  studies  pursued  in  a  well 
regulated  school  for  young  ladies. 

It  is  a  novel  thing  for  a  lady  to  deliver  courses  of  lectures  in  her  school ;  yet 
this  method  of  instructing  the  pupils  in  a  large  establishment  is,  on  many  ac- 
counts, an  excellent  one.  It  admits  of  anecdotes  and  illustrations  which  always 
interest  young  minds;  and  admonitory  hints  may  be  thrown  in  which,  without 
seeming  personal,  will  expose  faults  and  follies  it  might  be  otherwise  difficult 
to  correct.  It  is  an  exceedingly  nice  point  to  reprove  with  effect,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  retain  the  hearts  of  those  we  censure;  but  by  the  way  of  lectures, 
when  examples  are  given,  those  who  feel  their  truth  can  make  the  application,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  they  regret  their  faults,  they  are  directed  how  to  avoid  or  re- 
pair them.  The  following,  from  the  chapter  on  "  the  different  characters  of  Pu- 
pils "  is  a  lesson  which  there  is,  unfortunately  too  much  need  of  teaching. 

"  Luxury  has  a  most  decidedly  injurious  effect  upon  our  moral  natures.  Do  you 
doubt  this1?  Look  into  the  history  of  nations  and  of  individuals,  and  you  will  see 
them  almost  uniformly  corrupted  by  luxury.  The  Romans  were  virtuous  until  en- 
riched by  the  spoils  of  vanquished  nations.  Our  own  ancestors,  in  the  primitive 
poverty  and  simplicity  of  the  early  days  of  our  country,  showed  themselves  capa- 
ble of  high  and  noble  actions;  their  descendants  enriched  by  trade,  commerce,  and 
manufactures,  are,  it  is  to  be  feared,  degenerating  from  the  lofty  character  which 
was  exemplified  in  the  fathers  of  the  revolution,  and  in  their  unostentatious  wives 
and  sisters.     And  yet  wealth  does  not,  necessarily,  corrupt  the  mind;  when  prop- 
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erly  used,  it  furnishes  the  means  of  doing  good  to  others;  of  assisting  to  promote 
the  noble  designs  of  such  as  possess  vast  benevolence,  without  the  pecuniary 
means  of  carrying  their  plans  into  effect.  It  is  by  wealth  that  we  can  obtain  the 
best  means  for  our  own  improvement,  in  the  purchase  of  valuable  books,  in  visit- 
ing interesting  works  of  nature  and  art,  in  gaining  assistance  from  the  talents  and 
information  of  others,  and  in  bestowing  leisure  for  mental  cultivation. 

But  how  do  the  class  of  pupils,  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  view  the  wealth  which 
their  parents  are  careful  shall  follow  them  to  this  retreat'?  How  do  they  spend 
the  money  thus  lavished  upon  them']  Besides  furnishing  themselves  on  all  common 
occasions  with  those  eatables  which  are  so  injurious  to  health  and  consequently  to 
mental  energy,  we  see  some  descending  even  to  bribe  domestics,  to  purchase  dain- 
ties, at  times  and  in  a  manner  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the  institution'?  How 
are  holidays  spent  by  such  a  pupil?  in  writing  letters  to  gludden  the  hearts  of 
absent  friends,  in  looking  into  the  state  of  her  wardrobe,  and  repairing  such 
articles  of  dress,  as  may  need  it;  in  putting  her  room  in  order,  in  paying  and  re- 
ceiving the  visits  of  an  interesting  and  intelligent  friend,  in  the  perusal  of  instruc- 
tive books,  or  in  anticipating  some  of  the  coining  school  exercises  in  order  to  be 
prompt  in  all  her  duties'?  Would  that  I  might  believe  that  thus  all  of  you  did 
spend  the  hours  which  are  at  your  disposal;  .but  however  unpleasant  the  thought, 
it  cannot  be  disguised  that  such  seasons  are  very  differently  passed  by  the  idle  and 
careless. 

Should  we  enter  the  room  of  such  a  pupil  on  a  Wednesday  or  Saturday  after- 
noon, we  should  probably  see  her  sitting  by  a  basket  of  nuts,  fruit,  or  confectiona- 
ry, her  dress  slatternly,  her  hair  disordered,  and  the  appearance  of  the  room  in 
perfect  harmony  with  that  of  its  mistress.  Dismissing  this  disgusting  picture,  let 
us  consider  the  effect  of  such  sensual  indulgence.  Our  young  miss  awakes  in  the 
morning  with  a  head-ache,  she  goes  to  the  breakfast-table  with  a  loathing  for  sim- 
pler and  wholesome  food;  when  the  bell  rings  for  study,  she  sits  down  with  a  listless 
and  vacant  mind,  opens  a  book,  looks  upon  the  page,  and  perhaps  reads  the  words, 
but  if  she  attempts  to  investigate  a  subject  which  requires  any  effort  of  mind,  she 
feels  herself  inadequate  to  the  task ;  at  length  she  appears  before  her  teacher  with 
the  degraded  sense  of  her  own  mental  inferiority,  and  stammers  out  an  excuse 
about  the  head-ache,  want  of  time,  &c.  We  might  follow  the  same  pupil  to  the 
public  examination,  and  see  her  exposing  her  ignorance  to  the  chagrin  of  her 
friends,  the  mortification  of  her  teacher,  and  her  own  confusion.  I  have  already 
dwelt  longer  upon  this  character  than  I  intended;  much  more  might  with  truth  be 
said  to  heighten  its  deformity,  but  I  gladly  turn  from  it.  I  am  not  willing  to  ad- 
mit, even  to  myself,  that  any  one  of  you  have  sat  for  the  picture  so  far  delineated: 
but  if  any  can  see  in  it  her  own  likeness,  let  me  hope  that  she  may  be  induced  to 
throw  aside  these  habits  so  injurious  to  mental  improvement,  and  attempt  to  ren- 
der herself  worthy  of  a  dignified  and  honorable  station  in  society.  At  the  tender 
moment  of  parting  with  a  daughter,  to  leave  her  among  strangers,  a  father  is  very 
apt,  as  a  last  act  of  kindness,  to  bestow  a  liberal  amount  of  pocket-money ;  and  the 
mother  and  sisters  often  feel  themselves  bound  to  show  their  affection  by  enclosing 
money  in  letters." 

The  following  lesson  is  a  most  important  one,  and  should  be  impressed  as  one  of 
the  first  principles  of  education,  on  every  female  mind. 

"  How  many  females,  who,  in  youth  had  cherished  the  expectation  of  filling  a 
splendid  station  in  life,  have  been  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  exerting  their  talents 
in  order  to  gain  a  subsistence.  You  are  all,  probably,  acquainted  with  such;  you 
may  perhaps  have  heard  some  of  them  say,  that  those  trials,  by  throwing  them  upon 
their  own  resources,  had  developed  the  latent  powers  of  their  minds,  and  by  di- 
vesting them  of  external  advantages,  had  rendered  them  more  intrinsically  valua- 
ble. Those  of  you,  who  now  enjoy  the  light  of  prosperity,  may  have  no  fear  that 
your  situations  will  ever  change;  you  may  not  conceive  the  possibility  of  suffering 
those  reverses,  which  you  have  witnessed  in  others.  But,  riches  are  proverbially 
fleeting;  a  storm  at  sea  may  destroy  the  freighted  vessel  on  which  your  parents 
depend  for  wealth ;  fire  may  consume  their  property ;  the  failures  of  others  may 
involve  them;  the  channels  of  trade  maybe  diverted;  manufacturing  interests 
may  decline,  or  landed  estates  may  sink  in  value; — upon  these,  and  a  thousand 
other  chances,  does  the  uncertain  tenure  of  worldly  wealth  depend. 
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Some  of  you  may  expect  distinction  on  account  of  friends  high  in  official  sta- 
tions, but  long  before  you  are  prepared  to  take  an  active  part  in  life,  they  may 
have  sunk  into  obscurity.  In  this  country,  of  all  others,  the  distinction  which 
arises  from  puplic  offices  is  the  most  transient  and  uncertain.  We  see  a  man 
holding  the  highest  offices  in  the  government;  and  his  family  courted  and  flattered 
on  account  of  the  power  and  influence  which  this  gives  him.  We  look  again,  and 
this  same  individual,  by  a  change  of  public  sentiment,  or  some  new  movement  of 
the  political  machine,  is  deprived  of  his  honors,  his  family  are  neglected  and 
forgotten,  while  their  pretended  friends  are  bustling  onwards  to  pay  their  court 
to  the  rising  fortunes  of  another,  who  becomes  for  his  short  hour  '  lord  of  the  as- 
cendant.' 

How  important,  then,  that  all  of  you  should  provide  yourselves  with  resources 
against  aday  of  change!" 

The  chapter  on  "  Private  and  Public  Education"  deserves  particular  attention. 
The  opinion  of  Mrs.  Phelps  is  candidly  and  fairly  stated  in  favor  of  a  public  edu- 
cation. WTe  should  like  to  give  the  chapter  for  the  consideration  of  mothers; 
but  the  book  will,  undoubtedly,  be  read  by  them,  as  it  is  calculated  for  the  family 
circle  as  well  as  a  manual  for  teachers.  We  have  not  room  for  the  particular  ex- 
positions of  the  studies  to  be  pursued,  and  the  maaner  recommended,  and  prefer, 
therefore,  giving  those  passages  which  most  strikingly  illustrate  the  author's  prin- 
ciples and  feelings  respecting  what  may  be  termed  the  morale  of  education.  The 
following  sentiments  are  worthy  of  high  praise; — they  inculcate  the  true  sphere  of 
knowledge  for  woman — "  to  lead  her  in  the  path  of  duty,  not  out  of  it." 

"Our  sex  have  been  allowed  to  possess  the  faculty  of  imagination,  and  the 
affections  of  the  heart,  in  a  superior  degree;  but  we  have  been  thought  deficient  in 
reasoning  powers.  Now  it  is  the  reasoning  faculty  which  distinguishes  the  hu- 
man species  from  the  brutes:  if  woman  is  in  reality  devoid  of  this  noble  facult3r, 
then  is  she  a  kind  of  intermediate  link  between  man  and  the  brute  creation — and 
the  Christian  religion,  like  the  Mahometan,  should  have  provided  in  a  future  state 
some  middle  region  for  this  being,  who  is  neither  to  be,  like  the  brutes  annihi- 
lated, nor  like  the  nobler  part  of  creation,  entitled  to  a  rank  among  superior  in- 
telligencies.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  urge  any  thing  on  this  point:  women  have 
now  little  to  complain  of,  with  respect  to  liberality  of  feeling  towards  them,  on 
the  subject  of  education.  Advantages  are  now  placed  before  them;  they  may 
prove  the  strength  of  their  reasoning  powers,  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  of  logic, 
and  even  metaphysics,  without  fear  of  reproach  for  attempting  to  pass  the  limits, 
which  nature  has  assigned  for  the  operations  of  their  minds.  It  is  for  you,  young 
ladies,  who  are  here  assembled,  to  prove  by  your  own  example,  that  knowledge 
is  not  to  be  a  curse  to  your  sex ;  that  it  is  to  lead  them  in  the  path  of  duty,  not  out 
of  it;  that  it  is  to  make  them  better  daughters,  wives,  and  mothers;  better  quali- 
fied for  usefulness  in  every  path  within  the  sphere  of  female  exertions.  By  being; 
enabled  to  see  more  clearly  the  peculiar  obligations  which  devolve  upon  you  in 
your  various  relations,  and  to  discern  the  boundary  between  your  duties,  and 
those  of  the  other  sex,  shall  it  be  that  you  will  the  more  seek  to  pass  that  barrier, 
which  the  Almighty  himself  in  the  peculiarities  of  physical  as  well  as  mental  con- 
stitution, has  established  between  the  sexes  1  You  are  not  called  upon  to  lead 
armies,  to  make  and  execute  laws,  and  to  preside  over  public  safety.  But  you 
may  be  called  upon  to  preside  over  the  domestic  circle,  to  regulate  families  by 
your  wisdom,  and  to  guide  and  enlighten  the  youthful  mind: — in  the  proper  per- 
formance of  these  duties,  will  you  need  all  that  clearness  of  reason,  and  solidity  of 
judgment  to  which  a  thorough  and  well-conducted  education  may  conduce.  The 
object  in  all  attempted  improvements  in  female  education,  should  not  be  to  lead 
woman  from  her  own  proper  sphere,  but  to  qualify  her  for  the  better  discharge  of 
those  duties  which  lie  within  it.  It  is  for  you  to  prove  by  meek  and  gentle  man- 
ners, by  your  pious  walk  and  conversation,  that  the  daughters  of  Eve  may  eat  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  without  danger  or  sin.  No  law,  divine  or  human,  forbids- 
tba,t  the  female  mind  should  seek  to  'penetrate  the  mysteries  of  science — and  may 
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we  not  hope  that  tlic  sad  consequences  of  the  disobedience  of  the  first  woman,  will, 
in  some  degree,  he  averted  from  the  earth,  by  enlightening  the  minds  of  her 
daughters  V 

The  last  extract  we  can  give,  is  the  mental  picture  of  the  lovely  and  gifted  Lu- 
cretia  Maria  Davidson.     It  speaks  to  the  heart,  and  needs  no  comment. 

"  Lucretia  Davidson,  the  lovely  girl  whose  precocious  powers  have  been  the  admi- 
ration of  many,  probably  fell  a  victim  to  an  extreme  and  morbid  sensibility:  many 
ojf  you  are  aware  that  several  years  since,  she  was  a  member  of  this  institution; 
some  of  you  may  remember  her  personally.  She  had,  in  her  childhood,  been  in- 
dulged in  her  fondness  for  seclusion  and  solitary  musings.  Her  education,  owing 
to  peculiar  circumstances,  had  not  been  systematically  and  thoroughly  pursued. 
On  her  entering  the  Seminary,  she  at  once  surprised  us  by  the  brilliancy  and  pa- 
thos of  her  compositions, — she  evinced  a  most  exquisite  sense  of  the  beautiful  in 
the  productions  of  her  pencil;  always  giving  to  whatever  she  attempted  to  copy, 
certain  peculiar  and  original  touches  which  marked  the  liveliness  of  her  concep- 
tions, and  the  power  of  her  genius  to  embody  those  conceptions.  But  from  studies 
which  required  calm  and  steady  investigation,  efforts  of  memory,  judgment  and 
consecutive  thinking,  her  mind  seemed  to  shrink.  She  had  no  confidence  in  her- 
self, and  appeared  to  regard  with  dismay  any  requisitions  of  this  nature.  Even 
in  Geography,  which  was  one  of  her  studies,  she  found  a  difficulty  in  preparing 
herself  for  recitations.  At  the  approach  of  an  examination,  she  was  agonized  with 
the  fear  of  disgracing  her  class  by  her  appearance;  and  in  order  to  calm  her  ap- 
prehensions, I  had  promised  to  ask  her  very  few  questions.  When  it  came  her 
turn  to  recite,  instead  of  taking  the  subject  next  in  order,  which  would  have  been 
an  explanation  of  the  '  geological  structure  of  the  globe,'  and  which  the  poor 
trembling  girl  had  never  felt  an  interest  in  knowing,  I  asked  her  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  the  peculiarities  of  the  torrid  zone.  Miss  Davidson's  countenance  bright- 
ened: she  begun  with  the  sweetest  tones  of  voice  to  describe  the  vegetable  won- 
ders of  those  regions,  the  spreading  bananas,  the  lofty  bamboo  trees,  forests  ren- 
dered impenetrable  by  the  luxuriancy  of  vegetation,  and  blooming  with  perennial 
verdure  and  beauty.  She  spoke  of  the  mighty  elephant,  the  hippopotamus,  rolling 
his  enormous  bulk  along  the  rivers  of  Africa,  the  fierce  lions  and  tigers,  poison- 
ous reptiles  and  ensnaring  crocodiles,  the  great  anaconda,  winding  his  huge  coils 
around  his  helpless  victim;  nor  did  she  fail  to  describe  that  dreadful  vampyre, 
which  seeks  the  traveller  in  his  hour  of  sleep  and  gluts  itself  with  his  blood.  She 
then,  with  a  new  and  kindling  emotion,  spoke  of  the  brilliant  fire-flies  which  illu- 
minate those  regions  in  the  night  as  with  a  mass  of  liquid  light,  of  the  bounding 
antelope,  and  of  the  beautiful  gazelle,  whose  brilliant  and  fascinating  eyes  are  the 
admiration  of  the  beholder. 

So  vivid  in  my  mind  is  the  recollection  of  her  animated  and  enthusiastic  manner 
at  that  time,  the  bright  flashing  of  her  dark  eye,  and  the  glow  of  her  brilliant  com- 
plexion, that  the  conception  appears  like  reality,  and  it  seems  as  if  she  now  stood 
before  me,  the  living  image  of  youthful  genius  and  sensibility." 

"  I  have  introduced  the  character  of  this  young  lady  to  show  you  the  great  im- 
portance of  early  mental  discipline;  for,  lovely  as  genius  and  sensibility  may  be, 
in  order  to  be  useful,  in  order  to  be  fitted  for  life,  they  must  be  sustained  by  the 
other  mental  powers.  We  see  the  evils  of  suffering  any  one  department  of  mind 
to  usurp  unlimited  power  over  the  other.  If  one  could  not  be  a  fine  writer,  without 
becoming  unfit  for  the  duties  of  life;  if  talents  were  necessarily  connected  with 
eccentricities,  I  would  at  once  warn  all  my  sex  from  attempting'  to  acquire  these 
dangerous  gifts ;  but  I  trust  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  point  out  the  many  ladies 
who  at  this  time  hold  an  important  standing  in  the  literary  world,  and  are  yet 
among  the  most  active  supporters  of  social  and  religious  institutions,  who  are 
equally  distinguished  for  domestic  virtues  as  for  high  mental  endowments." 

The  samples  we  have  shown  will  be  a  better  recommendation  of  the  work,  than 
would  any  assurance  of  its  excellence.  It  is  really  and  truly  what  it  professes  to 
be,  a  guide  in  the  intellectual  education  of  woman,  and  will,  we  have  no  doubt, 
become  a  standard  work  in  our  schools  and  families.     Another  volume,  unfolding 
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more  particularly,  the  moral  and  domestic  duties  of  females,  is  in  preparation ; 
and  we  trust  the  success  of  this  volume  will  encourage  Mrs.  Phelps  to  engage 
speedily  in  the  publication  of  the  other. 


The  Toilette  of  Health, Beauty,  and  Fashion — Including  the  com- 
forts of  dress  and  the  decorations  of  the  neck:  also  the  treatment  of  the  Dis- 
colorations  of  the  Skin — Corns — Eruptions — Spots — Pimples — Scorbutic  or 
Spongy  Gums — Tainted  Breath — Tooth-aches — Carious  or  Decayed  Teeth — 
Warts — Whitlows — Prevention  of  Baldness,  Grey  Hair,  fyc, — with  Direc- 
tions for  the  use  of  the  most  safe  and  salutary  Cosmetics,  Perfumes,  Essences, 
Simple  Waters,  Depilatories,  and  other  Preparations  to  remove  superfluous 
Hair,  Tan,  Excresences,  Src, — aud  a  variety  of  Recipes  for  the  Dressing 
Room  of  both  sexes.     Boston:    Allen  &  Ticknor.    pp.204. 

The  title  page  sets  forth  the  character  of  the  book.  It  needs,  therefore,  no  com- 
ment, except  the  remark,  that  the  manner  of  treating  the  various  subjects  is  candid 
and  sensible.  There  is  no  pretension  to  any  marvellous  metamorphoses  being 
wrought  by  the  power  of  the  recipes.  Each  composition  and  its  probable  effect  is 
carefully  noted;  and  if  any  lady  wishes  to  try  the  efficacy  of  lotion  or  potion  in 
Reference  to  the  improvement  of  personal  appearance,  we  recommend  her  to  exam- 
ine this  book.  It  will  certainly  be  more  safe,  and  we  believe  far  more  beneficial 
than  the  patent  nostrums. 


Remarks  on  the  Influence  of  Mental  Cultivation  upon  Health. 
By  Amariah  Brigham.     Hartford:  F.J.Huntingdon,     pp.116. 

The  work  before  us  is  deserving  of  attention  on  several  accounts.  The  writer, 
it  is  evident,  has  examined  and  thought  for  himself,  and  he  has  had  the  boldness  to 
set  down  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  truth,  without  diluting  it  to  such  a  consis- 
tency as  the  present  fashionable  modes  of  education  might  make  agreeable  to  his 
readers.  The  following  dose  will  not  be  very  palateable  to  the  baby-book  authors 
of  our  land: — 

"Instructors  of  youth,  and  authors  of  books  for  children,  would  do  well  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  human  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  before  they  undertake  to 
cultivate  and  discipline  the  mind.  The  neglect  of  these  sciences  on  their  part,  is  a 
most  lamentable  evil.  If  they  had  been  understood,  I  am  confident  that  innumera- 
ble books  for  children,  which  have  been  highly  praised,  and  esteemed  very  useful, 
would  never  have  been  published;  books,  which  instead  of  being  blessings  to  com- 
munity, have,  I  fear,  done  incalculable  injury." 

"  As  reference  has  just  been  made  to  books  for  children,  it  seems  a  fitting  oppor- 
tunity here  to  enlarge  a  little  upon  this  topic.  They  are  then,  excessively  abun- 
dant. Some  are  announced  as  purposely  prepared,  "  for  children  from  ttvo  to 
three  years  old."  Many  are  for  the  week-day  infant  school;  some  for  the  "  Sab- 
bath infant  school;"  some  to  teach  children  History  and  Geography;  others  to 
instruct  them  in  Geometry,  Theology,  and  Metaphysics.  The  "  Child's,"  "  The 
Girl's,"  "The  Boy's"  Book,  have  multiplied  on  almost  all  subjects,  until  they  have 
become  nuisances.  Where  is  the  proof  that  they  have  ever  benefitted  a  single  child! 
Do  the  youth  now,  of  the  age  of  15,  who  have  used  such  books  most  of  their  lives, 
who  committed  to  memory  innumerable  truths,  and  were  taught  to  reason  when  at 
the  age  of  3  or  4,  possess  more  active  aud  independent  minds,  than  their  parents 
possessed  at  the  same  age!  Does  their  mental  power  now,  show  the  good  effect 
of  their  early  and  extraordinary  culture!  Do  not  the  numerous  slender,  delicate, 
and  pale-faced  youths  who  are  seen  in  our  colleges,  and  in  boarding-schools  for 
girls,  exhibit  the  bad  effects  of  this  system!  I  ask  again,  where  is  any  evidence 
that  books,  put  into  the  hands  of  children  before  the  age  of  7  or  8,  are  of  any  last- 
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ing  benefit,  either  to  the  body  or  the  mind!    I  have  shown  that  they  may  do  im- 
mense injury." 

The  early  course  of  training  recommended  by  Mr.  Brigham,  has  one  excellence: 
it  will  be  agreeable  to  children; — and  if  parents  can  permit  their  little  charge  to 
rano-e  abroad  without  danger,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  Book  of  Nature  will  be  for 
them  better  than  picture  books.  In  the  country  this  may  be  done, — it  is  done, — 
and  the  strongest  and  best  disciplined  minds  the  world  has  ever  produced,  have 
been  thus  cultivated. 

"  I  beseech  parents,  therefore,  to  pause  before  they  attempt  to  make  prodigies  of 
their  own  children.  Though  they  may  not  destroy  them,  by  the  measures  they 
adopt  to  effect  this  purpose,  yet  they  will  surely  enfeeble  their  bodies,  and  greatly 
dispose  them  to  nervous  affections.  Early  mental  excitement  will  serve  only  to 
bring  forth  beautiful  but  premature  flowers,  which  are  destined  soon  to  wither 
away,  without  producing  fruit. 

Let  parents  not  lament,  because  their  own  children  do  not  exhibit  uncommonly 
active  powers  of  mind  in  early  life,  or  because,  compared  with  some  other  chil- 
dren they  are  deficient  in  knowledge  that  is  derived  from  books.  Let  them  rather 
rejoice  if  their  children  reach  the  age  of  six  or  seven  with  well-formed  bodies,  good 
health,  and  no  vicious  tendencies,  though  they  be  at  the  same  time  ignorant  of  every 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  If  they  are  in  this  condition,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that 
their  minds  are  inferior  to  those  of  children  who  have  been  constantly  instructed  at 
school.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  children  acquire  no  knowledge  while 
engaged  in  voluntary  play  and  amusements. 

They  thus  do  acquire  knowledge  as  important  as  is  ever  acquired  at  school,  and 
acquire  it  with  equal  rapidity.  Many  think  that  the  child  who  has  spent  the  day 
in  constructing  his  little  dam,  and  his  mill,  in  the  brook,  or  the  stream  that  runs 
in  the  gutter;  or  in  rearing  his  house  of  clods  or  of  snow,  or  in  making  himself  a 
sled  or  cart, — has  been  but  idle,  and  deserves  censure  for  a  waste  of  his  time,  and 
a  failure  to  learn  any  thing.  But  this  is  a  great  error  of  judgment;  for,  while  he 
has  thus  followed  the  dictates  of  nature,  both  his  mind  and  body  have  been  active 
and  thereby  improyed.  To  him,  any  thing  which  he  sees  and  hears  and  feels  is 
new,  and  nature  teaches  him  to  examine  the  causes  of  his  various  sensations  and 
of  the  phenomena  which  he  witnesses.  For  him,  the  Book  of  Nature  is  the  best 
book, — and  if  he  is  permitted  to  go  forth  among  the  wonders  of  creation,  he  will 
gather  instruction  by  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  by  all  his  senses. 

He  is  for  a  while  just  as  ignorant  that  stones  are  hard,  that  snow  will  melt  that 
ice  is  cold,  that  a  fall  from  the  tree  will  hurt  him,  and  a  thousand  other  common 
facts,  as  he  is  of  a  "  parallelogram,"  or  a  "  perimeter,"  or  the  "  diameter  of  the 
sun,"  or  the  (>  pericarpium  of  flowers," — or  of  many  other  similar  things,  which 
are  by  some  thought  important  for  infants  to  know,  If  his  time  is  constantly 
occupied  in  learning  the  last,  he  will  grow  up  ignorant  of  many  common  truths,  and 
fail  in  the  best  of  all  learning,  common  sense," 

The  following  course  is  recommended  for  the  first  ten  years: — 

"The  course  to  be  adopted  with  children  for  the  first  ten  years  of  life,  is  neither 
to  press  or  torment  them ;  but  by  plays,  exercise  of  the  body,  entire  liberty  wisely 
regulated,  and  good  nourishment  to  effect  the  salutary  and  progressive  develope- 
ment  of  the  Physical,  Moral  and  Intellectual  faculties,  and  by  continual  amusement 
and  freedom  from  chagrin,  (which  injures  the  temper  of  children,)  they  will  arrive 
at  the  tenth  year  without  suspecting  that  they  have  been  made  to  learn  any  thing" 
they  have  not  distinguished  between  study  and  recreation;  they  have  learned  all 
they  know  freely,  voluntarily  and  always  in  play.  The  advantages  obtained  by 
this  course,  are  good  health,  grace,  agility,  gaiety  and  happiness;  a  character 
frank  and  generous;  a  memory  properly  exercised;  a  sound  judgment,  and  a  cul- 
tivated mind." 

We  hope  this  book  will  be  read  by  parents  and  instructors; — it  contains  much 
that  ought  to  be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all  who  have  influence  in  educating  the 
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young.  The  maxims  are  plainly  laid  down,  and  the  examples  vividly  expressed. 
This  last  particular  Ave  cordially  approve ;  "the  bane  and  antidote  are  both  before 
you," — and  the  reasoning  is  plain  as  it  is  bold. 

Among  other  novelties,  Mr.  B.  maintains  that  dyspepsia  is  a  disease  of  the  brain, 
instead  of  the  stomach,  and  he  has  plenty  of  proofs  in  support  of  his  theory.  Cer- 
tainly the  reasons  he  gives  are  plausible,  and  well  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who 
suffer  from  that  disease. 

Pendleton's  Engravings.  There  has  lately  been  issued  from  this  popular 
establishment,  a  lithographic  likeness  of  the  late  Dr.  Gaspar  Spurzheim; — it  was 
copied  from  Fisher's  celebrated  picture.  The  lithograph  is  finely  executed,  and 
is  a  striking  likeness  of  the  distinguished  man  it  represents.  We  think  it  must,  in 
our  community,  be  highly  prized  and  eagerly  sought  after. 

Parley's  Magazine  for  Children  and  Youth.  Boston:  Lilly,  Wait  &  Co. 
Education,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  most  effectually  and  beneficially  be 
extended  to  every  child  in  our  land,  are  our  darling  themes — and  we  are  glad  to 
see  a  publication  which  promises  such  aid  in  the  good  cause.  The  work,  judging 
from  the  specimen  number,  will  be  useful  and  attractive ;  its  pretty  pictures  will 
gain  the  hearts  of  children,  and  its  low  price  will  place  it  within  the  reach  of 
almost  every  family. 

Littell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  Science,  and  Art:  Phil- 
adelphia.    Vol.  XXII. 

This  Journal  has  been  so  long  known  and  its  character  so  highly  estimated  by 
the  reading  public,  that  any  new  recommendation  seems  almost  superfluous.  But 
in  the  present  day  of  improvements  and  novelties,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that 
the  Museum  keeps  pace  with  the  general  current.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year,  its  siae  has  been  enlarged.  It  will  contain  two  thousand  pages,  double 
columns,  closely  printed,  (equal  to  4000  pages  of  the  English  editions,)  a  year. 
The  selections  are  made  from  all  the  best  British  Periodicals,  and  the  refined  taste 
and  correct  judgment  of  Mr.  Littell  is  fully  evidenced  in  the  character  of  the  selec- 
tions. The  plates  are  finely  executed,  and  the  work  is,  altogether,  one  of  rare  ex- 
cellence, combining  all  the  strength  and  beauty  of  British  periodical  literature, 
which  can  be  Interesting  and  instructive  to  an  American  reader.  Our  readers  will 
be  pleased  to  find  that  some  of  the  best  writers  in  these  journals  are  among  their 
own  sex.  Mrs.  Hemans'  genius  is  universally  known :  and  we  hope  the  superior 
talents  of  Miss  Martineau  will  soon  be  as  widely  and  justly  appreciated. 


The  notice  of  Mrs.  Child's  Ladies'  Library,  "  Good  Wives,"  was  unavoidably 
postponed  till  next  month.    "  A  Friend  "  is  sincerely  thanked  for  the  favor. 
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Carter,  Hendee  §•  Co.     Boston — 

Lectures  to  Young  Ladies,  comprising  outlines  and  applications  of  the  different 
branches  of  Female  Education.  For  the  use  of  female  schools,  and  private  libra- 
ries. By  Mrs.  Almira  H.  Lincoln  Phelps;  author  of  Familiar  Lectures  on  Bot- 
any, &c. 

Allen  8f  Ticknor.     Boston — 

The  Toilette  of  Beauty,  Health  and  Fashion. 

Easy  Lessons  in  Learning  Erench.    pp.  104. 

Scientific  Tracts,  designed  for  instruction  and  amusement. 

Lincoln  fy  Edmands.     Boston — 

Progressive  Exercises  in  English  composition.  By  Richard  G.  Parker.  Third 
edition. 

Peabody  fy  Co.     New  York — 

The  American  Portrait  Gallery  of  Distinguished  Individuals.     By  S.  L.  Knapp. 

A.  H.  Maltby.     New  Haven,  Conn. — 

Eighteen  Maxims  on  Neatness  and  Order.     By  Theresa  Tidy.     "pp.  96. 

(The  neat  appearance  of  this  little  book  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  its  title,  and 
will  doubtless  recommend  it  to  all  tidy  mammas  as  a  pretty  present  for  their 
daughters.) 

Advancement  of  Female  Education:  or  a  Series  of  Addresses  in  favor  of  estab- 
lishing at  Athens  in  Greece,  a  Female  Seminary,  especially  designed  to  instruct 
Female  Teachers.     By  Emma  Willard,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Russell,  Odiorne  $•  Go.     Boston — 

Loves  of  the  Poets.  Memoirs  of  Homer.  Celebrated  in  the  writings  of  the  Po- 
ets.    By  Mrs.  Jameson,  Authoress  of  the  Ennuyee,  &c. 

Hilliard,  Gray  Sf  Co.     Boston — ■ 

First  Steps  to  the  Study  of  History.     By  L.  Peabody. 

Marsh,  Cape.ii  fy  Lyon.     Boston — 
Spurzheim.  on  Education.     Second  edition. 


To  Correspondents. — The  packet  and  other  articles  containing  a  "  Win- 
ter Day's  Ramble  "  from  our  highly  esteemed  correspondent  has  reached  us. 

The"  Ramble  "  in  our  next. 

"  The  Child  on  the  Beach  "  is  most  cordially  welcome. 

"Happiness  "  and  "  Independence  "  are  very  good  words,  but  bad  subjects  for 
essays,  in  which  a  young  writer  attempts  to  show  his  parts. 

"  Lizette  "  is  under  consideration. 

"Hints  from  a  Note  Book"  &c. — M.  A.  H.  are  accepted. 

We  will  give  Mrs.  Willard's  "Appeal"  in  our  next,  and  have  little  doubt  the 
subject  shall  be  received  with  deep  sympathy  by  our  readers. 

Other  communications  are  on  hand  which  we  have  not  yet  examined. 
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But  where  is  now  the  snowy  white, 

And  where  the  tender  red? 
How  heavy  over  each  dry  stalk, 

Droops  every  languid  head! 
They  are  not  worth  my  keeping  now — 

She  flung  them  on  the  ground — 
Some  strewed  the  earth,  and  some  the  wind 

Went  scattering  idly  round. 

She  then  thought  of  those  flowers  no  more, 

But  oft,  in  after  years, 
When  the  young  cheek  was  somewhat  pale 

The  eyes  were  dim  with  tears — 
Then  she  recalled  the  faded  wreath 

Of  other  happier  hours, 
And  felt  life's  hope  and  joy  had  been 

But  only  Hothouse  Flowers. 
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THE   PRISONER. 

CHAPTER   V. 

Allan  and  Almira  Walker  were  twins,  and  in  childhood  so 
perfect  was  their  resemblance,  they  could  only  be  distinguish- 
by  their  apparel. 

"  An  apple  cleft  in  twain  was  not  more  twin 
Than  these  two  creatures." 

Their  passions  and  feelings,  like  their  features,  were  always 
similar;  and  the  partiality  they  both  cherished  for  George 
"Whitworth,  was  doubtless  augmented  by  their  reciprocal  re- 
gard for  the  same  object.  Yet  an  attentive  observer  would 
have  remarked  a  difference  in  their  affection,  and,  perhaps, 
from  this  circumstance,  he  would  have  inferred  a  difference  in 
the  souls  of  the  sexes:  Allan's  being  impressed  more  deeply 
with  the  signet  of  friendship,  and  Almira's  with  love. 

When  George  went  to  Philadelphia,  his  absence  was  open- 
ly regretted  by  Allan; — it  was  silently  mourned  by  Almira. 
Allan  often  thought  of  something  he  wished  to  say  to  George, 
— Almira  mused  on  what  George  had  said  to  her.  The  one 
would  have  welcomed  his  return  with  smiles;  the  other  with 
tears.  But  he  did  not  return;  and  at  length  they  learned 
he  had  relinquished  his  friends,  and  renounced  his  country. 
Allan  blamed  his  folly;  Almira  wept  his  fall.  Engaged  in  his 
vol.  vi.  25 
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studies,  and  fired  with  the  hope  of  distinction,  which  animates 
every  noble  and  enterprising  youth,  Allan  soon  ceased  to  sigh 
for  the  presence  of  one,  whom  he  considered  as  disgracing, 
by  his  conduct,  those  friends  who  had  reposed  confidence  in 
his  stability;  and  new  plans  were  formed  in  which  Greorge 
Whitworth  had  no  place,  and  new  intimacies  contracted  which 
fully  supplied  the  loss  of  his  friendship. 

Not  so  with  Almira.  "  All  might  forget,  but  she  did  not  for- 
get." In  every  vision  of  felicity  which  her  ardent  imagination 
drew,  the  figure  of  George  was  always  embodied  as  presiding: 
his  counsel  was  necessary  to  fix  her  decision,  and  his  ap- 
probation the  reward  that  constituted  her  felicity.  She  had 
never  separated,  she  could  not  separate  her  happiness  from 
his.  Had  she  actually  known  he  was  unworthy,  her  esteem, 
prudence  and  pride  would  have  alike  aided  her  in  banishing 
him  her  remembrance;  but  his  last  letter  breathed  the  ardor  of 
affection,  the  confidence  of  hope,  which  good  intentions  can 
only  inspire;  and  she  trusted  his  promises.  She  treasured 
that  letter  as  she  would  the  symbol  of  her  faith.  It  pledged 
his  return,  and  of  that  return  she  did  not  allow  herself  to 
doubt.  But  month  glided  after  month,  and  years  passed  away, 
and  still  he  came  not. 

Her  hope  was  deferred,  and  her  heart  was  sick.  She  trust- 
ed no  one  with  the  secret  of  her  grief;  but  its  effects  were 
visible  in  her  countenance  and  manners.  The  rose  on  her 
cheek  was  blanched,  and  the  vivacity  which  had  sparkled  in  her 
eye,  and  animated  her  conversation,  was  fled.  Yet  she  was 
still  lovely  and  engaging,  and  numerous  were  the  suitors  for 
her  favor,  who  were  immediately  and  successively  rejected. 

"  Single  blessedness  "  appeared  the  lot  she  had  deliberate- 
ly chosen: — a  lot  few  choose  voluntarily,  and  which  always 
causes  much  wonder  and  many  speculations.  Allan,  in  the 
mean  time  had  finished  his  collegiate  studies,  and  received  the 
meed  for  which  he  had  so  ardently  toiled,  the  approbation  of 
his  tutors,  and  the  honors  of  his  seminary.  He  then,  after  a 
short  visit  to  his  parents,  in  which  he  perceived,  with  deep 
regret,  the  despondency  of  his  beloved  sister,  departed  to 
complete  his  education  at  the  Law  school  in  Litchfield,  Con. 
Frequent  accounts  from  his  family  confirmed  his  fears  that  the 
health  of  Almira  was  seriously  declining,  and  he  repeated  and 
urged  the  request,  that  she  might  visit  him,  and  pass  a  few 
months  with  a  delightful  family  in  Litchfield,  where  the  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  render- 
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ed  a  residence  highly  agreeable.  Her  parents  at  length  gave 
their  reluctant  consent.  She  and  Allan  were  their  only  chil- 
dren, and  it  was  a  painful  necessity  that  could  induce  them  to 
part  with  both  their  offspring,  even  for  a  short  time;  but  they 
consented,  and  began  to  prepare  for  her  journey.  She  was  to 
travel  in  the  stage  to  Hartford,  where  she  had  acquaintances 
with  whom  she  purposed  tarrying  a  few  days;  and  there  her 
brother  would  join,  and  conduct  her  to  his  friends.  The  day 
but  one  before  Almira's  intended  expedition,  a  package  from 
Boston,  containing  some  articles  she  had  ordered,  arrived. 
As  she  carelessly  unrolled  the  newspaper  wrapped  around  the 
bundle,  her  eye  was  attracted  by  an  article  headed  "  Pirate: " 
detailing,  after  some  severe,  but  merited  observations  on  their 
mode  of  life,  the  intelligence  that  "  George  Whitney,  alias 
Whitworth,  would  be  executed  for  that  crime,  at  Baltimore, 
on  Thursday,  Oct.  18  "— 

A  mist  fell  on  the  eyes  of  Almira,  and,  for  a  few  moments, 
her  respiration  was  suspended;  but  she  had  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  subjecting  her  feelings  to  the  discipline  of  reason  and 
propriety,  and  she  recovered  without  a  shriek  or  groan.  She 
then  examined  the  paragraph  patiently,  and  tried  to  consider 
calmly  what  course  she  ought  to  pursue.  That  it  referred  to 
the  individual  she  had  so  fondly  and  faithfully  loved,  she  could 
not  believe;  but  the  coincidence  of  the  name  awakened 
fears,  which,  if  Whitworth  did  not  return,  she  must  forever 
endure.  There  was  but  one  way  of  relieving  them.  Could 
she  see  the  prisoner,  she  should  be  satisfied.  Yet  such  a  pro- 
ceeding seemed  impossible,  and  a  sleepless  night  was  passed 
in  wild  wishes,  and  vain  surmises,  and  the  morning  found  her 
irresolute  and  wretched.  A  state  of  suspense  is  the  most  ag- 
onizing the  human  mind  can  endure.  When  the  sword  is  sus- 
pended over  our  heads,  we  see  only  the  danger — let  the  blow 
fall,  and  we  shall  instantly  exert  our  skill  to  heal  the  wound, 
or  strengthen  our  souls  to  bear  it. 

Almira  adopted  the  expedient  which  promised  to  relieve  her 
doubts.  She  determined  to  proceed  to  Baltimore,  and  see 
the  criminal  herself.  Yet  the  timidity  of  her  sex  shrunk  from 
the  suspicious  observations  to  which  she  might  be  subjected  if 
she  travelled,  unprotected,  in  her  own  character.  She  was  to 
start  for  Litchfield  next  morning,  and  so  she  did,  but  pro- 
ceeded only  to  Windsor,  Vermont,  where,  after  dispatching  a 
letter  to  her  brother,  informing  him  she  must  delay  her  visit 
for  a  short  time,  she  took  the  stage  for  Boston.     Here  she 
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found  opportunity  to  array  herself  in  a  dress  which  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  her  brother,  and  which  she  had  taken  with 
her  for  that  purpose.  A  fever  which  she  had  had  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  by  depriving  her  head  of  its  beautiful  hair,  now 
aided  her  in  concealing  her  sex;  as  she  had  only  to  lay  aside 
her  cap,  and  artificial  curls,  to  appear,  when  fully  habited  in 
man's  attire,  quite  as  masculine  as  a  dandy:  but  her  heart  was 
not  like  his  heart. 

When  prepared  for  the  journey,  she  took  the  southern  stage 
for  Baltimore,  and  arrived  in  that  city  without  accident  or  in- 
terruption. These  measures  were  not  adopted  without  the 
most  painful  agitation  and  anxiety;  she  felt  the  full  value  of 
the  sacrifice  she  was  making — she  knew  the  worth  of  public 
opinion  to  a  female — she  knew  that  she  was  transgressing 
the  rules  of  propriety,  of  which  no  one  could  have  a  more 
delicate  sense.  She  knew  and  felt  all  this,  and  yet  she  went. 
Let  those  who  have  never  loved,  blame  her  if  they  choose — 
I  shall  not. 

Every  reader  has  doubtless  anticipated  it  was  she  whom  I 
had  accompanied  to  the  prison;  and  I  confess  I  felt  not  a  lit- 
tle elated  by  the  praises  which  Mrs.  B.  liberally  bestowed  on 
me  for  having  so  kindly  protected  an  unfortunate  lady,  who,  to 
use  her  own  words,  was  the  most  amiable  and  interesting  be- 
ing she  ever  beheld.  "  I  can  vouch  for  her  worth,"  said  she; 
"such  modesty  and  sensibility  cannot  be  counterfeited." — 
She  has  resumed  the  dress  of  her  own  sex,  and  says  she  must 
visit  George  this  morning,  and  bid  him  farewell  in  her  own 
character.  I  do  not  think  she  can  support  the  interview,  and 
have  been  trying  to  persuade  her  from  the  attempt.  She  will 
not  listen  to  me,  and  I  entreat  you  to  use  your  influence  to 
detain  her. 

I  inquired  what  were  Almira's  motives  for  discovering  her- 
self to  Whitvvorth,  when  she  must  know  it  would  make  the 
separation  bitterer  to  them  both. 

"  Almira,"  replied  Mrs.  B.  "  feels  it  her  duty.  She  thinks 
an  assurance  of  her  forgiveness  from  her  own  lips  will  calm 
the  feelings  of  her  unfortunate  friend;  and  she  says  she  shall 
never  pardon  herself,  if  any  considerations  of  her  own  suffer- 
ings should  deter  her  from  seeing  him;  and  she  says,  whatever 
have  been  his  faults,  he  has  kept  his  faith  to  her,  and  she  can- 
not deny  him  the  poor  consolation  of  knowing  her  sentiments 
are  unaltered."     She  then  left  the  apartment. 

There  it  is,  thought  I;  a  woman  will  forgive  a  man  almost 
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any  derilection  of  duty,  if  he  will  only  preserve  his  constancy 
to  her.  Love,  in  her  opinion,  is  the  mighty  business  of  life, 
and  whoever  is  faithful  to  Cupid's  vow,  acquires  a  title  to  ex- 
cellence. In  a  few  moments  they  both  entered.  Almira's 
face  was  pale  as  marble  till  her  eye  met  mine.  Its  averted 
gaze,  and  the  blush  that  crimsoned  even  to  her  forehead, 
spoke  the  painful  sensations  awakened  in  her  mind,  by  a  recol- 
lection of  the  singular  circumstances  under  which  our  acquaint- 
ance had  commenced. 

I  did  not  suffer  her  to  dwell  on  these.  I  advanced  and  took 
her  hand,  and  while  the  esteem  and  pity  with  which  her  con- 
duct and  story  had  inspired  me,  were  glowing  in  my  bosom, 
I  could  not  have  addressed  an  angel  with  more  veneration  or 
respect  than  I  did  her. 

She  felt  the  kindness,  but  her  heart  was  full;  and  a  slight 
inclination  of  her  head  was  all  the  answer  returned  me. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Walker,"  said  Mrs.  B.  "do  you  not  think 
you  had  better  dispense  with  your  visit  to  the  prison?  This 
gentleman  will  be  happy  to  bear  any  message  from  you  to 
your  friend." 

Almira  looked  up — what  a  sweet  countenance!  I  thought 
she  was  Humanity  personified,  forgetting  her  own  sorrows  to 
soften  the  woes  of  others.     "  I  must  go,"  said  she. 

"  And  she  shall  go,"  said  I  to  Mrs.  B.,  "I  will  order  a 
coach."  The  morning  was  rainy.  Almira  folded  her  cloak 
around  her  slender  form.  As  she  gave  me  her  small  trembling 
hand  to  lead  her  from  the  apartment,  I  could  not  forbear 
wondering  how  I  ever  mistook  that  fair  and  delicate  being  who 
seemed  clinging  to  me  for  protection,  for  the  rough  creature 
called  man. 

When  the  turnkey  opened  the  door  of  Whitworth's  room, 
I  stepped  forward  to  save  Almira  the  shock  of  encountering 
him  first.  He  was  at  my  side  in  a  moment.  "  Thank  heav- 
en," said  he,  "  you  are  come.  I  have  been  impatiently  count- 
ing the  minutes,  and  the  time  has  seemed  long.  But  time," 
added  he  mournfully,  "  will  soon  be  over  with  me." 

"  Oh!  George,  George,"  sobbed  Almira,  as,  dropping  her 
hat  and  cloak,  she  threw  herself  into  his  arms. 

He  started,  staggered,  and  would  have  fallen,  but  I  caught 
hold  of  him.  He  sunk  into  his  chair — the  truth  flashed  on 
his  mind — he  pressed  Almira  to  his  bosom  and  burst  into  tears. 

I  cannot  tell  much  of  their  conversation.     It  was  broken 
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and  interrupted.  Nor  can  the  scene  be  conveyed  to  the  un- 
derstanding:— to  be  realized  it  must  have  been  felt  by  the 
heart.  They  wept — and  I  wept  with  them.  It  was  all  the 
consolation  I  could  offer. 

I  was  thinking  if  I  had  the  power  of  pardoning,  how  soon 
Whitworth  should  leave  the  prison,  when  Almira,  gazing  on 
his  fine  manly  countenance  with  an  expression  of  the  fondest 
tenderness,  said,  "  George,  is  there  no  hope?  may  not  a  par- 
don, or  at  least  a  reprieve,  be  obtained  for  you?" 

"  No,  my  Almira,"  replied  he,  "  these  can  neither  be  ob- 
tained; but  if  I  could  be  pardoned,  should  you  wish  it? 

"I  should,  I  should." 

"And  why?  "  continued  he,  "  have  I  not  already  committed 
crimes  sufficient?  would  you  wish  to  have  my  life  prolonged  a 
few  years,  only  that  I  might  fill  up  more  fully  my  measure  of 
iniquity?  " 

"  George,"  said  she,  in  a  tone  of  injured  feeling,  "  you 
ought  not  to  wound  me  by  such  insinuations." 

"  Forgive  me,  my  love,"  returned  he,  "I  did  not  intend 
it;  but  you  know  not  what  you  ask.  There  is  no  way  in 
which  my  crimes  can  be  expiated  but  by  my  death.  The 
laws  of  man  maybe  unnecessary,  and  should  be  repealed; 
they  may  be  sanguinary,  and  should  be  evaded;  they  may  be 
unjust,  and  should  be  resisted; — but  "  blood  for  blood  "  is 
the  law  of  God  himself ;  it  is  a  law  just,  eternal,  and  immuta- 
ble— to  that  I  submit.  I  have  tried  to  doubt,  to  disbelieve, 
but  I  cannot;  and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  patiently  to  endure 
the  punishment  I  deserve;  not  without  hopes,  faint  indeed 
and  fearful,  but  still  hopes  that  mercy  may  be  extended  to  me 
hereafter." 

"Are  you  not  wrong,"  said  I, — "  self-preservation  is  the 
first  law  of  nature;  and  I  think  we  ought  to  use  every  lawful 
means  to  prolong  our  existence.  The  President  has  the  pow- 
er of  pardoning,  and  if  he  gives  you  life  and  liberty,  I  think 
you  may,  and  ought  to  accept  it  without  hesitation." 

"  The  President,"  replied  he,  "has  indeed  the  civil  right 
to  pardon,  but  let  him  take  heed  how  he  uses  his  power.  It 
was  not  committed  to  him  for  the  purpose  of  screening  the 
guilty,  but  of  succoring  the  innocent.  When  he  conscien- 
tiously thinks  a  crime  is  not  sufficiently  proved,  or  when  he 
finds  circumstances  which  afford  a  presumption  of  innocence, 
then  let  him  stretch  his  prerogative  to  the  utmost.     Let  him 
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pardon.  It  is,  if  rightly  used,  the  most  glorious  privilege  he 
possesses,  and  the  one  that  assimilates  him  nearest  to  heaven. 
But,"  and  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  with  the  energy  of 
conviction,  "  let  not  even  the  President  interpose  a  shield  to 
save  the  justly  condemned  criminal.  Such  a  proceeding  will 
dissolve  the  social  compact; — for  who  will  trust  to  the  laws 
for  justice,  if  their  decisions  are  thus  rendered  nugatory? 
And  I  knoii),"  continued  he,  "  the  lenity  of  President  Mon- 
roe has  been  productive  of  mischief.  I  have  seen  those 
to  whom  he  had  extended  his  sceptre  of  mercy.  They  re- 
turned to  their  associates,  boasting  of  the  impunity  with  which 
depredations  on  your  commerce  might  be  committed,  and 
ridiculing  the  imbecility  of  the  American  government.  Sin- 
ner as  I  am,  I  have  blushed  with  shame  and  indignation  to 
hear  the  boasting  insults  of  these  marauding  miscreants  di- 
rected against  the  honor  of  my  country — -for  justice  and  honor 
are  inseparably  connected." 

"  But,"  said  Almira  with  a  tremulous  voice,  "  there  can  be 
repentance  and  reformation." 

"Yes,"  replied  the  prisoner,  "  there  may  be  repentance, 
and  there  may  be  punishments  perhaps,  without  the  shedding 
of  blood,  proportioned  to  all  offences  save  one.  The  man 
who  has  deprived  me  of  property  may  make  restitution; 
the  man  who  has  insulted  me  may  make  recantation;  even  he 
who  has  injured  my  honor,  may,  by  a  forfeiture  of  his  own, 
or  his  liberty,  satisfy  the  severity  of  justice;  but  what  atone- 
ment to  the  outraged  laws  of  nature  and  society  can  he  offer 
who  has  taken  my  life,  except  to  resign  his  own? 

"  '  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be 
shed,'  is  the  sentence  of  the  Almighty,  and  no  human  statute 
should  abridge  the  penalty,  and  no  human  magistrate  remit  the 
execution.  I  speak  of  wilful  deliberate  murder.  Every 
person  can  suppose  cases  in  which  to  shed  blood  would  be 
justifiable  or  pardonable.  But  such  is  not  that  of  those  who 
go  forth  with  the  instruments  of  destruction  in  their  hands, 
avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  putting  to  death  all  who  resist 
their  rapine.  When  the  indulgence  of  that  selfishness,  which 
is  more  or  less  predominant  in  every  heart,  is  once  suffered  to 
gather  strength  and  become  the  master  passion,  when  that 
"  root  of  all  evil,"  the  love  of  money,  has  been  permitted  to 
expand,  till  it  occupies  the  whole  mind  and  the  whole  man, 
there  is  scarcely  a  possibility  of  his  ever  practising  the  duties 
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of  humanity?  He  is  like  the  tree  of  Java,  shedding  poison 
and  pestilence  around  him,  and  must  be  destroyed  from  the 
earth." 

"  But  they  may  reform,"  urged  Almira, — "  certainly  there 
is  hope  of  those  who  can  see  and  feel  their  errors.  You, 
George,  who  so  deeply  lament  your  past  conduct,  would, 
were  you  pardoned,  return  to  the  paths  of  virtue." 

"  And  who,"  said  he,  rising  and  walking  the  apartment, 
"  shall  restore  me  my  honor?  Can  a  pardon  remove  my 
guilt,  or  impart  to  my  tortured  bosom  the  tranquillity  of  inno- 
cence? Will  the  world  or  even  my  partial  friends  receive  me 
with  their  usual  wont?  Oh!  no,  no!  You,  my  Almira,  angel 
as  you  are,  would  never  forget  what  I  had  been.  Were  I  set 
free  to-day,  and  should  I  profit  by  my  liberty  to  renew  the 
suit  you  once  granted,  should  I  kneel  at  your  feet  and  solicit 
your  hand — you  might  pity  me,  you  would  pray  for  me,  but 
you  would — reject  m'e.  You  would  not  dare  rely  on  the  pro- 
tection of  a  robber,  nor  commit  your  happiness  to  the  care 
and  tenderness  of  one  whose  hand  had  been  reddened  with 
human  blood! — Should  I  turn  to  your  noble-minded  brother, 
whose  confidence  and  counsels  I  have  so  sweetly  shared, — 
would  he  receive  me  again  to  his  friendship — his  heart?  No, 
his  indignant  spirit  would  spurn  me  with  contempt!  My  mo- 
ther! yes  my  fond  mother  would  receive  me:  for  the  affection 
of  a  mother  for  her  child  is  a  part  of  herself:  she  cannot  tear 
it  from  her  bosom — she  would  welcome  me,  but  she  would  weep 
over  me;  and  every  tear  she  shed,  and  every  sigh  she  heaved 
would  be  a  dagger  to  my  soul.  I  should,  if  I  had  any  sense 
of  honor  remaining,  be  driven  by  the  force  of  public  opinion, 
from  my  friends  and  country.  I  should  be  a  fugitive  and 
vagabond  in  the  earth,  and  with  a  trembling  dread,  should  for- 
ever be  anticipating  my  doom;  or  to  drown  the  reproaches  of 
my  conscience,  I  should  plunge  headlong  into  the  depths  of 
vice  and  infamy:  I  should  be  condemned  to  live  an  insulated 
being,  or  associate  only  with  the  worthless  and  the  wicked. 
No,  Almira,  let  me  at  least  have  the  virtue  to  die.  I  ask  you 
not  to  forgive  me  now;  but  when  I  have  expiated  my  follies 
and  my  crimes,  let  them  repose  in  the  earth  with  me,  and  then 
perhaps  you  will  sometimes  remember  with  a  sigh  the  days 
of  our  youthful  love  and  innocent  happiness;  and  sometimes 
when  you  sit  beneath  the  shade  of  our  favorite  tree,  and  read 
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the  name  carved  on  its  trunk,  you  may  drop  a  tender  tear  to 
the  memory  of  George  Whitworth." 

Almira's  beautiful  blue  eyes  were  raised  towards  heaven, 
the  tears  rolled  down  her  pale  cheeks  and  fell  thickly  on  her 
bosom:  I  read  her  heart.     It  said,  "  George,  I  resign  thee!  " 

Here  the  prison  door  opened,  and  a  man  appeared  whom 
at  the  first  glance  I  knew  for  a  clergyman.  His  face  and  fig- 
ure were  just  such  as  I  always  imagine  characteristic  of  the  or- 
der; the  one  pale,  thoughtful  and  dignified;  the  other  tall, 
and  rather  spare,  with  a  little  declination  of  the  body,  not 
bowed  by  age  or  infirmity,  but  a  kind  of  humble  sinking,  as  if 
amidst  the  visions  of  starry  crowns  and  golden  seats,  and  glo- 
ries unutterable,  which  he  believes  is  reserved  for  him,  he 
still  remembered  that  his  original  was  earth. 

Sterne's  "  monk  "  is  the  finest  specimen  of  the  kind  I  ever 
remember  to  have  seen  delineated.  How  much  would  that  in- 
imitable picture  have  lost,  if,  instead  of  bending  in  an  attitude 
of  entreaty,  he  had  stood  bolt  upright  like  a  field-officer. 

The  clergyman  who  now  approached,  was,  indeed,  a  mes- 
senger of  "'good  news."  How  calmly  he  reasoned — how 
solemnly  he  exhorted — how  kindly  he  entreated — what  blessed 
promises  he  quoted !  I  never  knew  before  the  value  of  reli- 
gion. It  is  worth  more  than  all  the  world ;  it  increases  in 
worth  when  the  world  is  as  nothing.  The  prisoner  wept. 
His  pride  and  hardihood  seemed  wholly  subdued — and  he  be- 
sought the  clergyman  to  pray  that  he  might  be  forgiven. 

We  all  kneeled,  while  the  clergyman,  in  those  kind  empas- 
sioned  tones  and  expressions  which,  breathed  from  the  heart, 
are  the  sweetest  incense  to  heaven,  pleaded  for  that  erring 
one.  Ah,  I  shall  never  forget  the  scene.  I  had  been  a  lit- 
tle sceptical,  but  since  that  time,  I  never  look  up  to  the  bright 
blue  sky,  without  feeling  as  confident  of  a  heaven,  as  of  my 
own  existence. 

When  we  arose,  I  looked  at  my  watch, — I  knew  our  time 
was  spent.  The  prisoner's  glance  met  mine,  and,  for  a  mo- 
ment his  face  was  pale  as  ashes.  He  took  the  hand  of  Almira, 
and  pressed  it  to  his  bosom.  "We  must  part,  my  love," 
said  he.  "  The  hour  has  been  when  I  would  not  have  yield- 
ed my  right  to  protect  you  for  the  sceptre  of  a  monarch.  I 
must  now  consign  you  to  the  care  of  another,  and  a  stranger; 
yet  I  trust  the  confidence  will  not  be  abused.  To  your  care, 
sir,"  said  he,  turning  to  me,  "I  confide  this  young  lady;  as 
you  wish  for  eternal  happiness,  be  faithful  and  honorable." 
26 
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He  then  placed  her  cold,  trembling  hand  in  mine,  and  I  at- 
tempted to  support  her  from  the  room; — but  she  turned  from 
me,  and  threw  her  graceful  arm  around  the  neck  of  that  con- 
demned man — he  bent  his  face  to  hers — their  lips  met — and 
a  kiss  was  their  only  farewell. — I  bore  her  from  the  prison, 
and  they  were  separated  forever. 


THE    CHILD    ON    THE    BEACH 

Mary,  a  beautiful  artless  child, 

Came  down  on  the  beach  to  me, 
Where  I  sat,  and  a  pensive  hour  beguiled, 

By  watching  the  restless  sea. 

I  never  had  seen  her  face  before ; 

And  mine  was  to  her  unknown, 
But  we  each  rejoiced  on  that  peaceful  shore, 

The  other  to  meet  alone. 

Her  cheek  was  the  rose's  opening  bud, 

Her  brow  of  an  ivory  white ; 
Her  eyes  were  bright  as  the  stars  that  stud 

The  sky  of  a  cloudless  night. 

To  seek  my  side  as  she  gaily  sped, 
With  the  step  of  a  bounding  fawn, 

The  pebbles  scarce  moved  beneath  her  tread, 
Ere  the  little  light  foot  was  gone. 

With  the  love  of  a  holier  world  than  this 
Her  innocent  heart  seemed  warm, 

While  the  glad  young  spirit  looked  with  bliss 
From  its  shrine,  in  her  sylph-like  form. 

Her  soul  seemed  spreading  the  scene  to  span, 

That  opened  before  her  view, 
And  longing  for  power  to  look  the  plan 

Of  the  universe  fairly  through. 
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She  climbed  and  stood  on  the  rocky  steep, 

Like  a  bird,  that  would  mount,  and  fly 
Far  over  the  waves,  where  the  broad  blue  deep 

Rolled  up  to  the  bending  sky. 

She  placed  her  lips  to  the  spiral  shell, 

And  breathed  through  every  fold, 
And  she  looked  for  the  depth  of  its  pearly  cell 

As  a  miser  would  for  gold. 

Her  small  white  fingers  were  spread  to  toss 

The  foam  as  it  reached  the  strand — 
She  ran  them  along  in  the  purple  moss, 

And  over  the  sparkling  sand. 

The  green  sea-egg,  by  its  tenant  left, 

And  formed  to  an  ocean-cup. 
She  held  by  its  sides,  of  their  spears  bereft, 

To  fill,  as  the  waves  played  up. 

But  the  hour  went  round,  and  she  knew  the  space 

Her  mother's  soft  word  assigned : — 
She  seemed  to  look  with  a  saddening  face 

On  all  she  must  leave  behind. 

She  searched  'mid  the  pebbles,  and  finding  one, 

Smooth,  clear,  and  of  amber  dye ; 
She  held  it  up  to  the  morning  sun, 

And  over  her  own  mild  eye. 

Then  "  here,"  said  6he,  "  I  will  give  you  this, 

That  you  may  remember  me;  " 
And  she  sealed  her  gift  with  a  parting  kiss, 

And  fled  from  beside  the  sea. 

Mary,  thy  token  is  by  me  yet, 

To  me  'tis  a  dearer  gem, 
Than  ever  was  brought  from  the  mine,  or  set 

In  the  loftiest  diadem. 

It  carries  me  back  to  the  far-off  deep, 

And  sets  me  upon  the  shore, 
Where  the  beauteous  child  who  bade  me  keep, 

Her  pebble,  I  meet  once  more. 

And  all  that  is  lovely,  pure  and  bright, 

In  a  soul  that  is  young  and  free 
From  the  stain  of  guile,  and  the  deadly  blight 

Of  sorrow,  I  find  in  thee! 
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I  wonder  if  ever  thy  tender  heart 

In  memory  meets  me  there, 
Where  thy  soft,  quick  sigh  when  we  had  to  part 
Was  caught  by  the  ocean  air. 

Blest  one!  over  time's  rude  shore  on  thee, 

May  an  angel  guard  attend, 
And  a  white  stone  bearing  a  neiv  name,  be 

Thy  passport  when  time  shall  end! 


A     WINTER-DAY'S     RAMBLE. 

The  sky  is  sadden'd  with  the  gathering  storm; 

Thro'  the  hush'd  air,  the  whitening  shower  descends; 

At  first  thin,  wavering;   till  at  last  the  flakes 

Fall  broad  and  wide  and  fast — dimming  the  day 

With  a  continual  flow.  Thompson. 

In  the  winter  season,  one  of  my  favorite  diversions  was  to 
take  my  dog  and  gun  and  wander  over  the  adjacent  country, 
with  the  ostensible  object  of  shooting  partridges  and  other 
game;  but  in  fact  to  enjoy  the  silence,  solitude,  and  scenery 
of  this  apparently  uninhabited  district;  for  so  it  seemed  to 
one^  accustomed,  as  I  had  been  to  the  compact  settlements 
of  Connecticut — its  continuous  villages,  and  large  towns.  To 
me  nature  in  all  her  forms  is  beautiful,  whether  smiling  in 
summer's  bright  array,  or  frowning  through  the  dark  storms 
of  winter.  Although  my  neighbors  deemed  me  half  crazy,  I 
risked  the  confirmation  of  such  a  suspicion,  by  often  setting 
forth  on  my  rambles,  when  the  stilly  showers  of  spring  were 
gently  falling,  or  when  the  snow  storm  was  gathering  in  the 
sky.  The  soft  sound  of  the  rain-drops,  pattering  on  the 
leaves  as  I  walked  through  a  wood,  or  the  feeling  of  the 
snow-flakes  as  they  gently  fell,  were  soothing  and  delightful. 
Our  infant  metropolis  no  longer  afforded,  as  for  many  years  it 
had  done,  hunting  grounds  for  the  sportsman,  or  solitary  haunt 
for  such  ramblers  as  myself.     The  habitations  of  man  rose  in 
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every  direction,  and  those  numerous  hares  and  squirrels,  and 
birds  of  every  description,  that  had  peopled  the  shady  banks 
of  the  streams  and  rivers,  the  woods  and  plains  of  our  city- 
grounds,  were  now  driven,  like  the  savage  dwellers  of  the  west- 
ern forest,  to  seek  new  abodes.  It  was  not  now  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  that  I  loved  to  roam,  but  sought  more  un- 
trodden paths  on  the  rugged  and  wooded  banks  of  Rock-Creek, 
a  wild,  romantic  stream,  which  though  smooth  and  shallow, 
in  the  summer  months,  pours  like  a  torrent  over  its  rocky 
bed,  when  swolen  by  autumnal  rains  or  winter  snows. 

One  winter  day,  I  and  my  faithful  Fido  (a  dog  that  had 
long  been  my  friend  and  companion)  sallied  forth,  notwith- 
standing that  the  uniform,  dull,  and  heavy  clouds  which  over- 
spread the  sky,  announced  a  coming  storm.  I  then  lived  in 
the  west  end  of  the  city,  near  the  "  seven  buildings  "  and 
crossing  the  intervening  grounds,  bent  my  way  to  the  range  of 
hills  which  bound  the  city  on  the  north,  and  climbing  by  a 
winding  path,  soon  reached  the  top.  Wide  and  undulating 
plains  stretched  on  every  side,  and  except  where  some  spots 
of  wood  intercepted  the  view,  it  was  limited  only  by  the 
horizon.  The  winds  were  hushed,  and  the  leafless  trees 
seemed,  in  their  stillness,  more  gloomy  than  when  their  na- 
ked branches  were  shaken  by  the  blast.  The  high  and  yel- 
low sedge  grass,  which,  on  a  sunny  winter  day,  when  swayed 
by  the  wind,  often  appeared  like  a  field  of  golden  grain  waving 
in  the  breeze,  was  now  motionless;  thousands  of  little  snow- 
birds were  flying  among  the  scattered  trees  and  bushes,  and 
sometimes  almost  covering  the  cedars  whose  berries  afforded 
them  their  favorite  food;  while  the  clusters  of  persimon  trees, 
on  whose  naked  branches  the  candied  fruit  still  hung,  were 
the  resort  of  innumerable  robbins.  From  the  thick  tufts  of 
the  sedge  grass,  the  whining  partridge  would  rise  in  clouds, 
when  their  covies  were  disturbed  by  the  approach  of  my  dog. 
But  there  was  something  at  the  moment  so  soothing  to  my 
then  melancholy  mood,  in  the  universal  silence  and  quietude 
of  the  scene,  in  the  soft,  though  heavy  stillness  of  the  air, 
that  I  felt  unwilling  to  disturb  the  hushed  solitude  by  the 
noise  of  my  gun.  A  few  large  and  scattered  flakes  of  snow 
began  to  fall;  by  degrees  they  thickened,  and  soon  the  ground 
was  covered,  and  the  atmosphere  obscured  to  such  a  degree, 
that  I  could  not  discern  the  foot-paths,  or  any  distant  object 
excepting  the  high,  black  woods  that  rose  in  the  distance 
before  me:  still  I  pursued  my  way,  careless  whither  it  might 
lead  me. 
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On  entering  the  woods,  I  followed  a  woodman's  track, 
whose  wagon  wheels  had  left  slightly  indented  furrows  in  the 
pebbly  soil;  but  these  roads  diverged  in  every  direction,  and 
all  looked  so  winding  and  romantic,  I  scarcely  knew  which  to 
choose;  and  after  pursuing  one  until  it  led  me  into  the  very 
heat  of  the  forest,  where  corded  wood,  strewn  branches,  and 
heaps  of  chips,  showed  its  object  and  end.  I  then  proceeded 
at  random,  and  how  long  I  thus  wandered  I  know  not;  for  to 
speak  truth  I  was  as  much  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of  my 
fancy  as  involved  in  the  intricacies  of  the  wood,  and  Fido 
was  so  much  amused  in  catching  ground-squirrels,  that  he 
forgot  to  bark,  pull  my  coat,  look  up  in  my  face,  as  was  his 
wont,  and  to  invite  me  to  follow  him  homewards  when  he 
thought  I  had  wandered  far  enough.  And  I  know  not  when 
I  should  have  thought  of  it  myself,  had  I  not  been  stopped  by 
a  rapid  stream  which  crossed  my  heedless  way.  The  waters 
were  dark  and  muddy,  and  rising  above  the  banks,  spread  a 
wide  surface  before  me. 

I  wandered  for  some  time  in  search  of  a  rail  or  tree,  thrown 
across,  by  which  I  might  pass  over;  but  not  finding  any,  I 
turned  back,  intending  to  go  home;  but  by  this  time  the  snow 
had  penetrated  through  the  trees,  and  the  wood-paths  were 
completely  covered,  so  that  I  knew  not  which  way  to  take. 
I  had  usually  found  behind  the  woods  which  skirted  the  plains 
and  roads,  farm-houses  and  cabins,  and  being  very  hungry  as 
well  as  tired,  I  determined  once  more  to  try  and  ford  the 
stream.  Whilst  I  stood  looking  about  for  the  most  likely  place 
to  succeed,  I  heard  the  resounding  stroke  of  an  axe,  and  Fido, 
pricking  up  his  ears,  gave  a  bark,  which  was  quickly  replied 
to  by  a  distant  dog. 

Thus  cheered,  we  again  set  forward,  and,  pursuing  the 
stream  which  wound  through  a  piece  of  swampy  ground,  we 
at  last  reached  a  place  where  a  huge  pine,  uprooted  by  some 
tempest,  had  fallen  across  it,  but  covered  as  it  was  with 
snow,  affording  but  an  insecure  bridge.  Being  somewhat 
stiffened  with  fatigue,  and  benumbed  with  cold,  I  could  not 
make  good  my  footing,  but  slipped  and  fell  into  the  water. 
To  scramble  out  was  the  work  of  a  moment,  but  completely 
drenched  and  sadly  chilled,  I  walked  slowly  along  to  the  spot 
whence  the  sound  proceeded:  it  grew  louder  as  we  approach- 
ed, and  the  woodman's  dog  springing  from  a  thicket,  quickly 
led  me  to  where  his  master  was  at  work.  This  master  was 
a  stout  negro  fellow,  who,  while  he  was  cutting  the  wood, 
sung  a  low  monotonous  song.     His  hat,  coat,  pipe,  and  bas- 
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ket  lay  on  an  old  stump  at  a  small  distance  from  him,  he  hav- 
ing on  only  his  shirt  and  trowsers,  both  much  torn  and  the 
worse  for  wear.  Near  him  smouldered  some  half-burnt 
brands,  which,  when  he  saw  my  wet  and  woful  plight,  were 
soon  kindled  into  a  bright  blaze.  He  heaped  high  the  dry 
pine  branches,  which,  crackling  as  they  burned,  diffused  not 
only  a  reviving  heat,  but  a  refreshing  odor,  casting  a  ruddy 
glow  on  the  dark  overshadowing  pines.  The  cheerfulness 
and  comfort  of  that  moment,  contrasted  with  my  feelings  so 
strikingly,  I  have  never  forgotten  it.  The  honest  fellow,  after 
finding  me  a  dry  log  to  sit  on  beside  the  fire,  and  hearing  me 
complain  of  hunger,  said  he  was  sorry  having  eaten  up  all  his 
herring,  he  had  nothing  but  a  bit  of  bread  left  in  his  basket, 
and  "  that  was  not  fit  to  offer  a  gentleman. "  But  just  then  this 
bit  of  bread  was  acceptable,  though  it  proved  to  be  only  the 
burnt  crust  of  a  corn-cake. 

"  Master,"  said  he,  "  so  being  you  do  not  object  lending 
me  your  gun  awhile,  I'll  see  as  I  can't  find  a  squirrel  or  the 
like." 

This  I  unhesitatingly  did.  He  whistled  to  his  dog  who 
soon  treed  a  squirrel,  which  he  shot  and  came  back;  then, 
with  a  despatch  I  never  saw  equalled,  the  coals  were  drawn 
out,  the  game  prepared,  and  its  savory  fumes  regaled  me  till 
it  was  done  enough  to  eat — and  never  did  I  taste  any  thing 
more  delicious. 

"  If  so  be  you  come  from  the  city,  you've  come  a  plaguey 
long  way,  master,  and  has  got  nothing  as  I  see  for  your  pains." 

Although  unwilling  to  be  taken  for  a  poor  sportsman,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  convince  him  of  the  contrary, 
for  never  could  he  have  comprehended,  had  I  told  him,  that, 
like  Pliny,  I  was  sometimes  satisfied  to  catch  ideas  instead  of 
game.  So  perforce,  I  submitted  to  his  mean  opinion  of  my 
skill,  though  sensible  how  much  it  lessened  his  respect  for 
my  gentlemanship.  I  had  no  watch  with  me,  and  the  snow- 
clouds  hid  the  sun,  so  that  I  could  not  guess  what  was  the 
hour,  and  inquired  of  my  host  of  the  woods. 

"  Why,  master,  don't  you  reckon  there  be'es  two  cords 
and  a  half  of  wood  cut  there,"  pointing  to  some  lying  near 
him. 

I  could  not  conjecture  what  he  meant  by  such  a  reply,  but 
smiling,  told  him  I  was  no  judge,  and  asked  what  that  had  to 
do  with  the  time  of  day. 

"  Why  as  to  that  master,  I  always  cuts  my  three  cords  o' 
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wood  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  I  be  thinking  my  job's  a  most 
done. 

"  Then  I  shall  not  reach  home  to-night,"  said  I. 

"Laws!  why  not,  master!  I  sees  no  difference  for  my 
part,  travelling  in  night  or  day.  The  darkest  night  that  ever 
is,  I  gioang  all  these  woods  through  as  easy  as  noon-day" — 

"  That  is  more  than  I  would  undertake,"  I  replied,  "  so  if 
you  Avill  show  me,  or  tell  me  where  I  can  get  a  night's  lodg- 
ing near  by,  I  will  not  return  home  till  to-morrow." 

"  Why,  master,  houses  be  main  scace  jist  about  here,  but 
if  you'l  keep  strait  on  that  there  wagon-track,  it  will  lead  you 
to  a  bit  o'  cleared  ground  where  'bacco  has  been  raised  this 
year.  You'l  see  the  old  'bacco  stocks  standing,  and  a  blind 
path  as  leads  through  the  'bacco  ground,  and  then  through 
another  bit  o'  wood,  and  then  master'll  be  seeing  a  right  snug 
bit  of  a  house — 'tis  but  a  step  like  from  here,  and  if  I  hadn't 
to  make  out  my  t'other  cord,  I'd  show  master  the  way." 

Paying  the  poor  fellow  well  for  his  hospitality,  I  again  set 
forward — but  this  house,  which  was  but  a  step  like,  cost  me 
many  weary  steps,  and  must  have  been  more  than  one,  if  not 
nearer  two  miles.  Evening  was  completely  shut  in,  and  had 
not  the  black  stumps  in  the  "  bit  o'  cleared  ground  "  guided  me, 
the  "  'bacco  stocks  "  would  not,  as  they  were  completely  cover- 
ed with  snow.  My  patience  was  nearly  exhausted,  when  I  per- 
ceived a  light  twinkling  through  the  trees.  Hastening  for- 
ward with  renovated  spirits,  I  soon  distinguished  the  cottage 
through  the  windows  of  which  it  gleamed.  Only  those  who 
have  lost  their  way  in  darkness,  when  weary  and  lonely,  can 
know  with  what  quickended  pulsations  the  bosom  beats  at 
such  a  welcome  sight.  I  now  plodded  on  my  way  cheerfully, 
if  not  rapidly  through  the  snow,  and  at  last  reached  the  long- 
sought  dwelling.  The  house-dog  flew  out,  and  by  his  bark- 
ing, announced  my  approach,  before  I  could  knock  at  the 
door  which  was  opened  by  a  young  man. 

What  a  scene  presented  irself  !  Around  a  fire-place  that 
almost  stretched  across  the  room,  sat  the  family.  Huge  logs, 
high  heaped  with  brush  wood  were  blazing  strong  and  bright. 
One  side  sat  a  man  of  fine  athletic  figure;  his  locks  of  min- 
gled grey  were  combed  back  from  his  high  and  open  forehead, 
while  his  ruddy  cheeks  and  bright  blue  eyes,  belied  the 
chronicle  of  his  whitened  hair.  A  small  table  was  before 
him,  on  which  was  turned  down  the  volume  he  had  been 
reading.     Near  him  sat  a  beautiful  girl  of  about  fifteen,  and 
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close  by,  her  little  sister,  both  busied  with  their  sewing — op- 
posite sat  an  elderly,  pale,  sickly-looking  woman  knitting,  be- 
tween whom  and  the  girls  was  a  vacant  chair,  near  which,  on 
the  floor,  sat  a  chubby-faced  boy  playing,  with  the  hickory 
slips  that  were  strewed  around,  of  which  the  young  man  was 
weaving  a  basket.  These  were  speedily  pushed  aside,  and 
the  young  fellow  took  my  hat  and  gave  me  his  chair. 

Before  I  accepted  this  offered  courtesy,  I  informed  the  old 
man  that,  wandering  too  far  from  the  city  in  search  of  sport, 
I  had  lost  my  way,  and  now  would,  if  not  inconvenient,  be 
thankful  for  a  night's  lodging. 

"  Kindly  welcome,  kindly  welcome,"  replied  he,  putting 
up  his  spectacles  in  their  case,  and  pushing  the  table  gently 
from  him. 

The  mother  whispered  to  the  young  man,  who,  going  out, 
soon  returned  with  a  pitcher  of  cider,Fand  the  little  girl  getting 
up,  took  from  a  corner  cupboard,  where  shone  cups,  saucers, 
plates,  $*c,  a  tumbler,  and  wiping  it  with  a  napkin  that  hung 
by  the  cupboard,  arranged  that  and  a  pitcher  on  a  gaily  painted 
salver,  which  the  young  man  then  handed,  asking  me  to  take 
a  glass  of  cider. 

Fido  had  followed  me  in,  and  very  familiarly  stretched  him- 
self before  the  fire.     I  rose  to  turn  him  out. 

"  Oh  do  not  turn  him  out  such  a  night  as  this,"  said  the 
young  woman,  kindly  stroking  and  patting  his  head. 

"  No,  no  !  to  be  sure  not,"  said  the  old  man;  "  '  love  me, 
love  my  dog,'  is  an  old  proverb,  and  to  my  mind  a  good  one. 
Lucy,  dear,  its  not  to  be  doubted  the  strange  gentleman 
must  be  hungry,  having  fasted  since  morning  ;  see,  child,  and 
get  him  a  bit  of  supper." 

Lucy  arose,  folded  up  her  work,  put  it  aside,  and  her  little 
sister  doing  the  same,  they  went  out  to  prepare  supper. 

"  You  must  be  a  stranger  in  these  parts,  for  sartin,  sir?" 
said  the  old  woman,  looking  inquisitively,  though  kindly  at  me 
through  her  spectacles. 

I  soon  gave  the  good  folks  a  brief  history  of  my  day 's  wan- 
derings, together  with  all  the  news  from  the  city  that  I  thought 
would  interest  them;  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  forgot  we 
saw  each  other  for  the  first  time,  and  chatted  as  freely  as  old 
acquaintance.  Meanwhile  I  had  moved  my  chair  by  the  ta- 
ble, and  taken  up  the  book,  which,  I  own,  much  to  my  sur- 
prise I  found  to  be  the  "  Tales  of  my  Landlord,"  opened  at 
the  story  of  "Old  Mortality."  "  What!  "  said  I,  "  have  the 
27 
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works  of  this  charming  author  found  their  way  into  these 
woods?  " 

"  Why,  sir,"  said  the  old  woman,  "  its  the  first  story-book 
to  my  knowledge  as  ever  came  inside  o'  these  doors;  but  my 
old  man  there  is  a  Scotsman,  and  hearing  from  one  of  his  own 
countrymen  of  these  here  new-fangled  books,  he  brought  them 
out  t'other  day,  when  he  was  in  at  market?  " 

"Ah,"  said  the  old  man,  with  a  sigh,  "  the  tales  of  other 
times  and  of  one's  own  dear  country  too,  sir,  are  a  comfort  to 
one  that's  afar  off  and  yet  has  a  yearning  of  the  heart  for  the 
land  of  his  forefathers — and  that  book,  sir,  brings  it  all  back  to 
one's  mind  as  fresh  as  if  it  only  happened  yesterday.  They 
may  call  it  a  novel  or  a  tale;  but,  sir,  take  my  word  for  it,  it's 
a  true  story.  Nobody  on  earth  could  write  such  things  pure 
out  of  their  own  head.  No,  sir,  I'm  not  doubting  it's  all  as 
true  as  the  gospel." 

"  The  story  is  certainly  founded  on  history,"  I  replied, 
"  and  the  description  of  manners  and  places  drawn  up  from 
reality." 

"  Sir,  it  is  history  itself,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it: 
don't  I  remember  since  I  was  no  higher  than  this  table,  hearing 
my  mother  tell  of  the  sad  times  and  the  wars  of  the  persecu- 
tions of  God's  people.  And  as  for  the  places,  sir,  I  see  them 
as  plain  in  that  book,  as  one  may  see  his  own  face  in  a  look- 
ing-glass." 

"  At  this  rate,"  said  I,  "  Scott  must  have  described  his 
native  land  with  great  accuracy." 

"A  Scot,  sir!"  Well,  to  be  sure  then  as  I  said,  it  is  a 
Scotsman  that  wrote  these  books.  I  was  sure  none  but  a 
Scot  could  have  written  them;  for,  sir,  they  are  indited  by 
one  that  loves  his  country  with  such  true  love  as  a  highland- 
er.  Oh,  sir,  these  books  have  warmed  my  old  heart,  and 
stirred  up  every  drop  of  highland  blood  that  runs  in  my  veins." 
And  as  he  spoke  his  eye  kindled  with  a  martial  fire,  and  he 
drew  himself  up  until  his  tall  figure  looked  quite  gigantic. 

"  But,  sir,"  said  he,  sinking  again  into  his  high-backed  arm- 
chair, "but,  sir,  I  have  only  one  fault  to  find  with  my  coun- 
tryman:— he  has  dealt  hardly,  yes,  sir,  hardly  with  a  race  of 
the  bravest  and  truest-hearted  men  that  ever  drew  sword  in  a 
good  cause.  Those  covenanters,  sir,  that  he  treats  with  the 
scorn  which  only  canting  hypocrites  deserve, — those  cove- 
nanters, sir,  even  the  savage  Balfour,  whom  he  represents  so 
hard-hearted  and  bloody-minded,  fought  for  what  they   be- 
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lieved  to  be  the  cause  of  Heaven. — And  was  not  that  a  better 
cause  than  the  kings  of  the  earth  fight  for?  What  are  king- 
doms and  countries,  compared  to  God's  truth,  sir?  And  for 
this  they  gave  up  the  world's  goods,  and  the  world's  pleas- 
ures, and,  the  world's  honors,  for  which  kings  and  generals 
have  shed  the  blood  of  millions  of  poor  soldiers.  Yea,  sir, 
they  did  more,  they  gave  up  their  homes,  their  wives,  and 
their  children — they  took  up  their  abode  in  the  howling  wil- 
derness— they  made  their  lodgings  in  the  caverns,  their  beds 
on  the  rocks,  and  the  beasts  of  the  forest  their  familiar  com- 
panions. All  this  they  did  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  God's 
truth.  And  for  this  shall  they  be  laughed  to  scorn,  and  re- 
viled as  canting  hypocrites?  Show  me  any  of  your  heroes 
and  patriots,  in  this  or  any  other  country,  that  suffered  as 
much  for  their  country  or  their  liberty,  as  the  poor  persecuted 
covenanters  suffered  for  the  cause  of  religious  liberty,  and 
the  kingdom  of  heaven, — and  that  not  for  days  or  months  on- 
ly; no,  sir,  for  whole  years — for  whole  lives.  Courage  and 
bravery,  sir!  men  call  that  man  brave  who  marches  undaunted 
to  meet  the  enemy  in  battle  array,  or  to  storm  a  redoubt.  I 
know  what  such  courage  is — I  have  tried  it — have  marched 
with  colors  flying — drums  beating — trumpets  sounding — and 
even  when  the  battle  has  been  thundering  around  me,  I  have 
strode  over  dead  and  dying  with  little  thought  of  them,  or  of 
death  either,  in  the  eagerness  for  victory.  But,  sir,  a  differ- 
ent courage  and  a  greater  courage  is  necessary,  to  be  calm  when 
dragged  slowly  through  long  streets,  filled  with  a  rabble  who 
scoff  at  and  curse  you.  Coming  too,  from  long  confinement 
in  lonesome,  dark  dungeons;  no  sound  but  the  dismal  tolling 
of  the  bell,  no  sight  but  melancholy  and  contemptuous  looks. 
Thus  to  be  drawn  to  a  gallows  ! — sir,  sir,  this  tries  what  stuff 
a  man  is  made  of: — to  mount  the  scaffold  alone  and  unsup- 
ported, requires  more  courage  than  to  mount  a  rampart  though 
opposed  by  thousands  of  bayonets.  And  yet,  sir,  men  march- 
ed up  to  a  gallows,  not  only  calm  and  undaunted,  but  bold 
and  triumphant,  thus  proving  their  sincerity  in  the  cause  for 
which  they  suffered.  Such  men  are  represented  as  canting 
hypocrites." 

His  whole  frame  seemed  dilated,  and  his  face  inspired 
whilst  he  sjkxke.  As  for  me  I  had  nothing  to  reply,  and  the 
silence  remained  unbroken,  until,  wiping  his  eyes  with  the 
back  of  his  hand  and  then  on  the  book  that  he  had  held  open 
whilst  speaking,  on  which  his  tears    had  fallen,   he  slowly 
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closed  it,  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  saying  in  a  mild  and  soften- 
ed voice,  "  Some  things,  sir,  I  would  wish  blotted  from  these 
eaves,  and  for  the  rest  I  would  take  the  writer  to  my  heart  as 
I  would  a  brother." 

I  was  strangely  affected,  and  was  meditating  some  reply — 
some  defence  of  a  favorite  author,  when  Lucy  returned,  fol- 
lowed by  a  black  girl,  who,  under  her  direction,  set  the  sup- 
per table.  I  had  heard  so  much  of  the  wretchedness  and 
poverty  of  the  tenantry  round  Washington  (for  the  poorer 
class  were  generally  tenants)  that  I  owned  the  plenty  and 
neatness  of  the  little  table  surprised  me.  It  was  covered 
with  a  homespun  cloth  as  white  as  snow; — fried  chickens, 
slices  of  cold  ham,  corn  bread  and  the  fine  wheaten  biscuits 
peculiar  to  the  Southern  States,  formed  the  principal  dishes. 
At  each  corner  was  a  saucer,  two  filled  with  pickles  and  two 
with  sweetmeats,  while  at  one  end  was  a  tray  with  coffee,  if 
the  colored  water  could  deserve  the  name.  At  this  neat  re- 
past the  good  old  folks  presided  with  a  civility,  or  a  gentility 
rather,  that  was  equally  unexpected,  for  at  that  time  I  was 
but  little  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  poorer  class;  since 
then,  however,  I  have  been  a  frequent  guest  beneath  humble 
roofs,  and  with  few  exceptions  have  found,  both  in  town  and 
country,  the  same  neatness  and  civility  amongst  the  industri- 
ous poor.  The  lazy  are  as  generally  intemperate,  rude,  and 
dirty.  When  the  cloth  was  removed,  and  we  again  encir- 
cled the  hearth,  the  youngest  daughter  placed  the  table  by 
her  father,  handed  him  his  spectacles  from  the  mantelpiece, 
and  laid  an  old  Bible  before  him.  He  waited  a  few  minutes 
till  a  black  man  and  girl  had  taken  their  seats  in  the  back 
part  of  the  room,  and  then,  after  reading  a  chapter,  went  to 
prayer.  The  mother  and  daughters  now  withdrew,  and  I 
offered  likewise  to  retire,  but  mine  host  pointing  to  my  chair, 
begged  I  would  sit  a  little  while  longer,  saying,  "  though  far 
out  of  the  world,  as  it  were,  sir,  I  like  to  hear  what  is  going 
on  now-a-days,  and  it's  not  often  such  good  company  offers; 
so  sir,  if  you  are  not  tired  with  your  day's  walk,  we  will  chat 
awhile  longer." — The  young  man  drew  his  chair  closer,  and 
listened  with  silence  and  respect  while  we  discussed  the  cam- 
paigns of  Bonaparte,  and,  with  still  more  warmth  of  interest, 
the  war  with  which  we  were  then  threatened;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  immense  oak  logs  which  I  had  wondered  how  one 
man  could  lay  on  the  fire  were  consumed,  that  we  thought  of 
bed.     As  the  cottage  afforded  no  spare  chamber,  the  young 
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man  spread  a  bed  on  the  floor  for  me,  before  a  mass  of  glow- 
ing coals  that  kept  alive  until  morning. 

Our  breakfast  was  as  neat  and  plentiful  as  our  supper,  only 
that  eggs  and  salt-fish  supplied  the  place  of  meat.  The  kind- 
hearted  Scotsman  shook  hands  as  heartily  with  me  when  I 
rose  to  depart,  as  with  one  whom  he  had  long  known,  and  his 
wife  joined  him  in  asking  me  whenever  I  came  with  my  gun 
into  those  parts  to  call  and  see  them.  The  young  folks  in 
turn  all  shook  hands,  though  I  thought,  as  pretty  Lucy  did  so, 
a  blush  suffused  her  modest  countenance.  But  that  might  be 
a  fancy;  for  in  a  country  where  every  one,  from  the  President 
to  the  slave,  shake  hands  at  meeting  and  parting,  why  should 
she  blush? 

When  I  left  the  humble  roof  of  my  kind  host  I  turned  my 
steps  homewards.  The  face  of  nature  was  changed.  To 
most  persons  the  cloudless  blue  skies,  the  dazzling  whiteness 
of  the  snow,  the  clear  and  keen  atmosphere,  would  have  been 
far  more  pleasing  than  the  sober  and  sad  appearance  of  the 
scene  on  the  previous  day.  But  to  me  it  was  otherwise. 
There  was  no  sympathy  between  my  feelings  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  nature  had  now  snowed  herself.  This  dis- 
cordance between  my  internal  and  external  perceptions,  ex- 
cited an  uneasiness  and  irritation  of  feeling  that  put  me  out  of 
humor  with  myself  and  with  the  world.  The  tender,  deli- 
cious, melancholy  musings  of  the  previous  day  were  utterly 
dissipated  by  the  glare  and  brightness  of  the  earth,  air,  and 
heavens  around  me;  and,  instead  of  slowly  pursuing  my  way 
in  these  solitary  places,  as  I  usually  did,  I  hurried  forwards 
to  the  city,  where,  in  my  lonely  chamber,  I  could  shut  out 
this  glaring  of  snow  and  sunshine — aye,  shut  out  the  bright 
and  busy  world,  with  all  its  distracting  cares  and  illusive 
splendors.  There,  closing  my  door — drawing  my  curtains — 
and  seating  myself  by  my  cheerful  little  fire,  I  found  a  scene 
that  better  harmonized  with  my  dreamy,  meditative  mood — 

"Fond  of  each  gentle  and  each  dreadful  scene, 
In  darkness  and  in  storm  I  take  delight," 

far  more  than  in  the  gaieties  of  nature  or  of  life 
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Did  yon  ever  go  up  to  the  Slianobie  road  1 
'Tis  the  prettiest  road  in  the  village — 
This  side  of  the  river,  which  crosses  the  way, 
You  noticed  an  old  ruined  house,  I  dare  say, 
The  door  stands  open  by  night  and  by  day, 
But  the  thief  goes  by  without  any  delay, 

For  he  knows  there  is  nothing  to  pillage. 

The  ruined  old  house  with  the  open  door, 

And  the  shrieking  old  elm-tree  behind  it — 
That  is  the  cottage  of  Tabitha  Fay, 
Her  sons  and  her  daughters  are  far,  far  away, 
Her  poor  husband  died  on  the  ocean,  they  say, 
And  she  lives  there  all  lonely,  from  day  to  day, 
And  never  at  all  seems  to  mind  it. 

All  her  life  long  she  has  been  very  poor, 

And  rarely  has  aught  for  the  morrow — 
There  always  is  plenty  of  labor  to  do, 
And  Tabby  can  wash,  and  spin,  and  sew, 
But  whatever  she  does  is  with  much  ado, — 
Her  joy  is  to  gossip  the  neighborhood  through, 
And  all  that  she  wants,  to  borrow. 

My  kind  mother  tells  me,  though  Tabby  is  poor, 

She  dreads  the  name  of  a  pauper — 
The  proudest  of  beggars  is  Tabitha  Fay, 
So  she  lends  to  her  cheerfully,  day  after  day, 
Though  she  knows  she  is  giving  it  all  away : 

Poor  Tabby,  she  never  once  thinks  of  the  pay, 
And  never  returns  her  a  copper. 

One  day  I  passed  by  when  she  sat  at  the  door, 

And  I  could  not  avoid  gazing  at  her — 
For  there  she  sat  leaning  with  face  of  despair, 
And  when  she  perceived  that  I  tarried  to  stare, 
She  beckoned  me  in,  and  gave  me  a  chair, 
And  then  told  me  what  was  the  matter. 

"  I'm  thinking  of  Hester,"  she  said  with  a  groan, 

"  My  oldest  and  very  best  daughter — 
I  sent  her  away  when  she  was  but  fifteen, 
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To  live  with  a  woman  she  never  had  seen, 
And  she  cried  when  she  went, — Oh!  how  cruel  I've  been! — 
If  I  knew  where  she  was,  I  would  find  her  again, 
If  I  had  to  cross  over  the  water." 

The  tears  ran  down  the  old  woman's  face, 

And  I  could  not  help  crying  with  her — 
"  They  say  she  has  moved  to  a  distant  place, 
Is  married,  and  living  in  very  good  case, 
I  know  that  I  never  shall  see  her  dear  face , 

My  fretting  will  not  bring  her  hither. 

"  She's  far,  far  away,  and  she'll  never  come  back, 
She  don't  know  how  much  I  have  miss'd  her" — 

Just  then  a  dark  woman,  of  thirty  or  more, 

In  the  dress  of  a  traveller,  came  in  at  the  door, 

And  Tabby  stared  well,  when  she  knelt  on  the  floor 
And  said,  "  Mother,  have  you  forgot  Hester  1 " 

It  was  very  marvellous,  though  it  is  true, 

That  she  came  in  at  that  very  minute — 
"  If  we  speak  of  the  absent,  they  '11  often  appear," 
As  many  have  told  me  with  wonder  and  fear ; 
I  don't  trust  in  signs,  but  my  aunt  Gillimere 

Says,  really,  there  is  something  in  it. 

But  this  I  am  sure  of,  that  Hester  came  in 

And  knelt  on  the  cold  broken  floor 
Her  mother  embraced  her,  and  spoke  not  a  word, 
And  only  a  sigh  of  a  groan  could  be  heard, 
While  I  crept  out  softly,  and  flew  like  a  bird, 

Till  I  came  to  my  own  mother's  door. 

Poor  Hester  had  come  from  the  Canada  line, 

Unmindful  of  tempest  or  rain — 
For  she  thought  of  her  mother  by  night  and  by  day, 
She  feared  she  was  suffering  and  would  not  delay, 
But  left  her  sweethome  in  its  summer  array, 
And  her  yellow-haired  children,  at  work  or  at  play, 
And  came  from  her  own  pleasant  village  away, 

To  see  her  poor  mother  again. 

Now  Tabby  was  proud  as  a  peacock  could  be, 

To  think  she  'd  a  daughter  so  smart — 
She  put  on  her  shoes  and  her  calico  gown, 
And  marched  poor  Hester  about  the  town, 
And  shewed  her  to  every  gossip  and  clown ; 
They  took  their  tea  with  General  Brown! 
And  never  got  home  till  the  sun  was  down, 

And  Hester  was  weary  at  heart. 
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It  was  a  great  pity  that  Tabitha  Fay 

A  fault  from  her  sire  should  inherit — 
She  never  could  boast  of  her  table's  good  cheer, 
'Twas  the  same  sort  of  dieting  year  after  year, 
But  the  thing  she  most  loved  was  a  little  good  beer, 

"  Just  'livened,"  she  said,  "  with  sperit." 

But  oh,  how  pugnacious  it  made  her,  the  beer — 

She  was  ready  for  all  disputation: 
But  the  bottle  was  out,  and  the  keg  had  run  low, 
And  while  it  was  brewing,  she'd  nothing  to  do 
But  relate  the  affairs  of  the  neighborhood  through, 

And  she  spent  the  whole  time  in  narration. 

Now  Hester  would  drop  a  religious  hint 

In  the  course  of  the   conversation — 
But  that  was  the  topic  that  Tabby  eschewed, 
Though  she  felt  too  good-humored  just  then  to  be  rude; 
So  she  talked  of  the  weather,  the  crops  and  the  wood, 
And  carefully  watched  against  every  thing  good, 

As  if  it  were  contamination. 

Pleasantly  then  the  days  went  by, 

Till  the  beer  and  the  "  sperit "  were  mingled, 
And  then  she  began  both  to  argue  and  rant, — 
When  Hester  spake  mildly,  she  asked  what  she  meant, 
To  bring  home  her  stiff  methodistical  cant— 
And  scolded  till  Hester's  ears  tingled. 

"  I  wish  you  would  go  to  your  home  again, 
And  never  come  back  to  perplex  me— 

I'm  sick  of  your  whining,   saintly  tone, 

Such  a  canter  I  really  am  sorry  to  own ; 

Go,  preach  to  your  neighbors  and  let  me  alone — 
Don't  answer,  you  only  will  vex  me." 

Hester  arose  in  sore  dismay 

At  Tabby's  visage  of  wrath, 
And  bade  her  farewell.     The  sun  set  bright — 
She  went  to  a  neighbor's  to  tarry  that  night, 
Resolved,  with  the  morrow's  dawning  light, 

To  go  on  her  wearisome  path. 

She  gave  to  the  neighbor  a  half  of  her  store 

Of  silver,  and  begged  her  to  use  it 
For  Tabby,  when  sickness  and  trouble  should  creep 
O'er  her  poor  hardened  heart,  when  perhaps  she  might  weep 
For  her  sins ;  but  she  wished  the  kind  neighbor  should  keep 
The  money,  lest  she  should  abuse  it. 
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She  went  to  her  distant  home  again, 

Her  husband  and  little  ones  met  her — 
Joyous  and  loud  were  the  greetings  they  had, 
And  the  heart  of  poor  Hester  again  was  glad, 
But  still  her  spirit  is  sometimes  sad, 
When  she  thinks  of  her  mother  so  cruel  and  bad, 
Yet  she  says  she  will  never  forget  her. 

And  Tabby  lives  in  her  ruined  house, 

With  the  door  open  night  and  day — 
Its  hinges  are  broke  and  its  latch  is^  gone, 
The  poor  lonely  woman,  she  looks  forlorn, 
As  she  goes  through  the  neighborhood  borrowing  corn, 

Which  she  never  expects  to  repay. 

RUTH. 


A    PERSIAN    APOLOGUE. 

Morning  had  broke  upon  the  plains  of  Persia,  and  the  sun 
was  up  in  the  heavens,  when  young  Ali,  surnamed  the  beau- 
tiful, arose  to  pursue  his  way  along  the  banks  of  the  Zende- 
roud,  towards  the  city  of  Ispahan.  He  was  alone  and  friend- 
less. But  Hope,  youth's  illusive  companion,  who  cheers  by 
her  visions  the  darkness  of  the  present,  waited  upon  his  foot- 
steps and  clothed  the  future  in  smiles.  Earth  seemed  to  him 
a  paradise,  and  life  the  enjoyment  of  its  sweets.  While  ar- 
dent and  sanguine,  he  deemed  nothing  too  high  for  his  aspira- 
tions, or  too  difficult  for  his  attainment.  He  stretched  out 
his  arm — and  the  treasures  of  the  east  were  at  his  disposal. 
He  spoke— and  power  and  honor  both  were  his.  He  reared 
the  palace,  and  planted  the  pleasure  garden.  He  ruled  over 
nations,  and  vanquished  armies.  While  Fancy  alternately 
crowned  him  with  the  laurels  of  war,  the  wreath  of  wisdom, 
and  the  diadem  of  power. 

Fatigue,  at  length,  began  to  steal  upon  him,  and  to  remind 
him  of  the  necessity  of  refreshment  and  repose,  when  his  at- 
28 
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tention  was  arrested  by  the  figure  of  an  old  man  sitting  by  the 
way-side,  beneath  a  cluster  of  palm-trees.  He  was  dressed 
in  the  garb  of  an  Imaun,  while  his  long  and  silvered  beard 
added  to  the  dignity  of  his  appearance.  Ali  thought  he  per- 
ceived the  traces  of  goodness  and  benevolence  in  his  counte- 
nance, and  had  no  hesitation  in  saluting  him  and  declaring 
his  wants. 

"  I  will  willingly  give  you  what  you  require,"  replied  the 
old  man,  after  gazing  for  a  moment  with  admiration  upon  the 
beautiful  young  stranger,  and  bidding  him  follow,  led  him  by 
a  secret  path  to  a  valley  below,  where  in  his  humble  retreat 
he  set  food  and  drink  before  him.  The  kindness  of  the 
Imaun  won  upon  the  confidence  of  his  guest,  and  he  detailed 
to  him  his  projects  and  his  hopes. 

"Alas!  my  son,"  said  the  Imaun,  "  far  different  from  what  it 
seems  is  the  world  before  you.  Take  the  word  of  one  who  has 
mingled  in  its  scenes,  and  who  speaks  from  bitter  experience. 
You  are  looking  upon  a  stage  of  disappointment,  as  an  arena 
of  triumph — a  prison  of  misery,  as  a  palace  of  pleasure.  You 
go  full  of  hope  and  confidence  that  dreams  not  of  a  failure,  to 
push  your  fortunes  at  Ispahan.  You  go  untitled,  unbefriended, 
inexperienced,  to  enter  the  lists  with  those  who  have  wealth 
to  support,  and  nobility  and  patronage  to  promote  them. 
You  go  to  certain  disappointment,  to  danger,  and  perhaps  to 
destruction.  Yet  why  should  you  go?  My  son,  remain  with 
me.  I  will  gladly  share  my  humble  roof  and  limited  means 
with  you,  and  perhaps  the  instructions  of  age  may  temper  and 
direct  the  impetuosity  and  inexperience  of  youth." 

"  Father,  talk  not  to  me,"  said  Ali  somewhat  impatiently. 
"  I  have  no  fear  for  myself.  If  I  have  nothing  to  gain,  it  is 
certain  I  have  nothing  to  lose;  and  if  I  am  doomed  to  failure, 
even  disappointment  is  better  than  inactivity.  At  least,  the 
armies  of  the  Shah  are  open  to  all,  and  what  I  cannot  achieve 
by  my  head,  I  may  still  win  with  my  sword." 

The  old  man  gazed  upon  him  for  a  moment  with  a  mixture 
of  pity  and  pleasure.  "  Alas!"  said  he,  "  it  is  ever  the  na- 
ture of  youth  to  hope  against  hope,  and  strive  against  possibili- 
ty. Go,  then,  since  it  must  be  so,  and  take  my  blessing  with 
you, — it  is  all  I  have  to  give.  Alia  grant  that  you  may  suc- 
ceed. But  if  you  fail,  if  ever  disappointment,  afflictions,  or 
poverty  make  you  weary  of  the  world — remember  the  old 
xnan  of  the  valley." 

With   many  thanks    the   young  traveller  departed.      His 
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spirits,  somewhat  dampened  by  the  presages  of  the  Imaun, 
soon  regained  their  former  buoyancy,  as  he  felt  that  his  every 
step  was  bearing  him  nearer  to  Ispahan.  Ispahan!  the  Per- 
sian's world — the  city  of  the  Shah — the  scene  of  all  his  hopes 
— the  object  of  all  his  day-dreams.  He  at  length  approached 
the  metropolis.  But  he  paused  awhile,  as  he  was  pointed 
to  the  tomb  of  Hafez,  the  bard  of  his  country.  He  was  fa* 
miliar  with  the  poets  of  Persia,  and  it  was  with  the  full  glow 
Of  youthful  enthusiasm  that  he  gazed  upon  the  sepulchre  hal- 
lowed by  the  ashes  of  this  illustrious  bard.  And  then  it  was, 
when  he  beheld  the  pilgrims  who  came  up  to  worship  there,  and 
saw  the  honors  which  were  paid  to  the  departed  son  of  song, 
that  a  new  scheme  of  glory  entered  his  mind. 

"  Who,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  who  is  more  glorious  than 
the  bard  of  his  country?  Whose  laurels  are  brighter  and 
more  imperishable?  Hafez  and  Firdousee!  The  honor  and 
admiration  of  millions  crowned  their  lives  with  happiness,  and 
the  veneration  of  ages  strews  its  offerings  upon  their  tombs. 
They  have  bound  an  unfading  garland  around  the  brow  of 
Iran,  and  wherever  her  name  is  uttered,  they  are  known. 
Give  me  an  immortality  like  theirs — give  me  the  fame  of  Per- 
sia's bard— I  will  be  a  poet." 

Full  of  his  new  resolutions,  he  hastened  on  to  Ispahan. 
Immersed  in  his  aspirations,  he  trod  its  crowded  streets  and 
shaded  avenues  without  emotion,  and  lingered  not  even  to 
gaze  upon  the  palace  of  the  Shah.  But,  taking  up  his  resi- 
dence in  a  retired  part  of  the  city,  he  entered  upon  his  pro- 
jected labors.  Nature  had  given  him  genius  as  well  as  beauty, 
and  inclination  sweetened  his  toil.  Night  and  day,  with  an 
unremitting  assiduity  he  bent  to  his  task,  soothing  all  his  cares, 
and  solacing  all  his  discouragements  with  his  pleasing  employ- 
ment. 

Two  years  of  exertion  spread  his  name  through  Ispahan, 
and  through  Persia,  and  he  heard  his  strains  repeated,  and 
his  ballads  sung  in  the  palace  and  the  caravansera.  Yet 
though  his  success  equalled  his  warmest  expectations,  he 
found  himself  far  more  miserable  and  discontented  than  before. 
Envy  and  detraction  embittered  the  honors  which  merit  had 
won,  and  criticism  (for  Persia  too  had  its  Aristarchi)  made 
his  glory  a  galling  one.  His  fortune,  moreover,  had  by  no 
means  kept  pace  with  his  renown,  and  poor  and  dependent  in 
the  midst  of  his  notoriety,  he  began  to  learn,  that  though  the  mem- 
ory of  the  bard  might  live  by  fame,  the  bard  himself  required 
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a  somewhat  more  substantial  sustenance.  The  sows  of  learn- 
ing and  philosophy,  too  despised  his  lighter  accomplishments, 
and,  as  he  fancied,  enjoyed  a  reputation  far  more  enduring 
than  his  own. 

One  day,  harassed  by  such  reflections,  he  sauntered  into 
the  grounds  of  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  city.  Following 
the  crowd,  he  found  himself  in  a  hall  with  a  large  assembly, 
listening  to  the  harangue  of  a  young  philosopher.  He  heard 
him  expatiate  in  praise  of  wisdom  and  philosophy,  the  calm 
delights  and  splendid  triumphs  of  the  scholar,  and  upon  the 
bloodless  and  immortal  fame  which  bears  his  name  down 
to  future  times,  linked  with  those  of  Zoroaster  and  Confucius. 
He  went  away  enraptured  with  the  learning  and  eloquence  of 
the  orator,  but  dissatisfied  with  himself. 

"It  is  not  too  late  yet,"  thought  he,  "  to  begin  to  play  the 
scholar.  I  am  yet  but  twenty;  and  if  I  bring  more  years,  I 
shall  also  bring  more  judgment  to  the  work."  With  this 
reflection,  he  bade  an  eternal  farewell  to  the  muses,  and  re- 
solved to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  days  to  the  pursuits  of 
learning. 

He  immediately  connected  himself  with  a  college,  and  se- 
cured the  instructions  of  the  most  distinguished  philosopher 
in  Ispahan.  His  mind,  relaxed  by  the  dissipating  influence 
of  poetry,  was  bent  with  a  new  and  iron  diligence  upon  the 
higher  and  more  abstract  productions  of  genius.  He  made 
himself  master  of  the  languages  and  literary  treasures  of  other 
countries,  delved  into  the  deep  researches  and  systems  of 
the  Brahmins,  followed  the  Chinese  through  his  astronomical 
calculations,  and  initiated  himself  into  the  hieroglyphics,  and 
geometrical  sciences  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood. 

Ten  years  passed  by,  and  Ali  had  the  reputation  of  being 
the  most  learned  man  in  Persia.  In  unravelling  the  gnarled 
skein  of  metaphysical  difficulties,  in  explaining  the  phenomena 
of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  his  country, — in  fine,  in  every  sci- 
ence which  had  claimed  the  attention  of  his  countrymen,  he 
was  deemed  unsurpassed  and  unequalled.  He  was  honored 
by  the  Shah,  courted  by  the  literary  and  scientific  of  other 
countries,  and  reverenced  by  those  of  his  own.  And  had  he 
not  reached  the  summit  of  his  ambition?  Was  he  not  satisfied? 

"It  is  now  twelve  years,"  said  he  to  himself,  "since, 
poor  in  every  thing  but  hope,  I  came  to  Ispahan.  Designing 
and  anticipating  nothing  but  pleasure,  I  have  since  experienced 
nothing  but  privation.     I  have  striven,  and  labored,  and  toiled 
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day  after  day,  and  year  after  year — for  what?  A  bubble — an 
unsubstantial  dream.  Am  I  not  dependent  now  as  then?  It 
was  ever  the  curse  of  learning  to  pay  its  court  to  wealth; 
and  it  is  a  curse  from  which  I  am  not  exempted.  Wisdom, 
indeed,  may  claim  the  respect  and  honor  of  a  /ete,  but  wealth 
exacts  a  far  sincerer  homage  of  all.  And  I,  led  astray  by  a 
foolish  ambition,  have  mistaken  the  shadow  for  the  substance, 
the  froth  and  foam  of  fame,  for  those  more  solid  pleasures 
which  constitute  happiness." 

Sick  of  his  former  pursuits,  and  disgusted  with  the  thank- 
less and  unproductive  toil  of  the  scholar,  he  determined  to 
to  devote  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  But  the  death 
of  a  friend  saved  him  his  labor,  by  leaving  him  heir  to  one  of 
the  most  princely  fortunes  in  Persia.  Rearing  a  palace  rival- 
ling the  Shah's  in  splendor,  and  laying  out  the  most  extensive 
pleasure-grounds,  he  created  around  him  an  earthly  paradise. 
The  finest  carpets  were  spread  beneath  his  Jeet,  he  was 
decked  in  the  costliest  shawls  of  cashmere,  the  diamond  of 
Golconda  glittered  on  his  robes,  and  he  drank  the  sherbet 
presented  to  his  lips  by  the  fairest  daughters  of  Circassia. 
Yet  he  found  at  last  that  he  had  been  laboring  to  construct 
and  adorn  what  he  could  not  enjoy,  and  that  his  former  habits 
of  temperance  and  activity,  rendered  luxury  poisonous,  and 
indolence  insupportable.  He  became  restless  and  wretched. 
His  table,  loaded  with  the  costly  tribute  of  earth,  ocean, 
and  air,  afforded  him  no  nourishment;  his  bed  of  down,  no 
repose.  With  objects  of  ambition,  his  main-spring  of  life 
had  gone;  and  he  began  to  sigh  for  that  labor  of  which  he  had 
formerly  complained. 

His  great  wealth  moreover  exposed  him  to  the  grievous 
exactions  of  power.  Vexed  and  indignant,  he  attempted  to 
appeal  to  the  tribunals  of  justice;  but  the  military  was  there 
the  reigning  star,  and  his  appeal  was  fruitless.  He  complain- 
ed to  the  Shah;  but  the  necessities  of  state  rendered  the  prac- 
tice necessary,  and  his  complaint  was  in  vain.  "  I  have 
learned  a  lesson,"  thought  he  to  himself,  "  though  at  a  no  tri- 
fling cost.  Fool  that  I  have  been,  I  have  lived  all  this  while 
to  find  that  learning  is  a  shadow,  wealth  a  curse,  and  that 
power  can  command  them  both.  But  thanks  be  to  Alia!  it 
is  not  too  late  to  profit  by  the  experience." 

Power  henceforth  became  the  object  of  his  aspiration.  It 
was  the  last  step  to  be  taken — his  last  hope  of  happiness. 
And  he  entered  upon  his  labors  for  its  attainment,  with  the 
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same  ardor  and  resolution  which  had  marked  all  his  former 
efforts.  The  army  was  then  the  only  path  to  civil  promotion 
in  Persia.  The  term  soldier  and  statesman  were  nearly  sy- 
nonymous, and  all  the  offices  of  state  were  to  be  won  by  the 
sword.  Ali  immediately  began  to  call  up  the  warlike  exer- 
cises of  his  youth,  and  the  battle-axe  and  sword,  the  spear  and 
the  bow,  became  his  constant  companions.  War,  which  he 
had  already  studied  as  a  theory,  he  now  prepared  to  apply  to 
practice,  and  he  requested  permission  of  the  Shah  to  serve  in 
his  armies.  It  was  readily  granted,  together  with  an  honorable 
station;  and  Ali  commenced  his  career  as  a  statesman  and  a 
warrior.  The  perseverance  and  fixedness  of  purpose,  which 
he  had  derived  from  his  habits  of  study,  as  well  as  his  superior 
knowledge  in  military  science,  gave  him  a  vast  advantage 
over  his  competitors.  And  the  desire  of  his  monarch  to  avail 
himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  services  of  skilful  and  well-edu- 
cated officers,  and  his  own  good  fortune,  bore  him  with  ra- 
pidity through  the  different  grades  of  power,  until  at  length 
he  was  ranked  among  the  nobles  of  Persia.  From  thence, 
the  death  of  his  predecessor,  and  the  favor  of  the  Shah  ex- 
alted him  to  the  station  of  his  chief  adviser  and  prime  minis- 
ter. 

He  had  now  reached  his  final  resting-place.  Ambition  had 
attained  its  goal.  It  was  the  last  round  of  the  ladder,  and 
there  were  no  more  conquests  to  be  made.  In  the  first  flush 
of  his  exaltation  he  was  happy;  and,  intoxicated  by  the  flat- 
teries of  the  courtier,  and  by  the  huzzas  and  homage  of  the 
crowd,  he  fancied  he  had  found  the  object  of  which  he  had 
so  long  been  in  search.  But  time  soon  dissolved  the  charm; 
and  the  feelings  of  triumph  were  exchanged  for  those  of  anx- 
iety, and  pleasure  for  bitterness.  He  found  the  court  like 
the  desert,  where  every  man's  hand  is  against  his  fellow.  And 
while  he  was  staggering  beneath  the  weight  of  an  empire,, 
he  had  yet  to  parry  the  secret  thrusts  of  envy,  detraction, 
and  malice.  Cut  off  from  the  sympathy  and  confidence 
of  friendship,  and  compelled  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of 
cringing  servility  and  hollow-hearted  profession,  if  he  was  for- 
merly discontented,  he  was  now  completely  wretched. 

"  Twenty  years  have  passed,"  said  he  to  himself,  "  since 
I  commenced  my  career  of  ambition.  In  that  time  I  have 
tried  every  path  which  the  world  calls  honorable — striven  for 
every  object  which  it  deems  desirable,  and  have  succeeded  in 
all.     I  have  risen  in  different  walks,  step  by  step  through  ev- 
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ery  grade  of  honor.  My  wretchedness  has  ever  increased 
with  ray  success,  till  at  last  the  height  of  my  ambition  has 
also  proved  the  height  of  my  unhappiness.  I  have  toiled  for 
years  to  become  a  splendid  slave,  whose  mind  and  body  are 
to  bend  at  the  beck  of  another.  Heretofore  my  exertions 
have  been  cheered  by  the  hopes  of  exaltation,  but  now,  like 
a  boatman  striving  against  the  current,  I  am  tied  down  to  the 
sickening  task  of  laboring  to  keep  the  advancement  I  have 
obtained." 

He  thought  of  his  youth,  and  sighed  for  the  return  of  those 
happy  days  whose  dreams  gave  him  all  the  enjoyment,  with- 
out the  miseries  of  greatness.  The  Imaun  and  his  presages 
flashed  across  his  mind.  "  He  foretold  all  this,"  said  Ali, 
"  and  bade  me,  if  ever  I  was  weary  of  the  world,  to  remem- 
ber the  Imaun  of  the  valley." 

Seized  with  a  strange  desire  to  visit  the  monitor  of  his 
youth,  and  half  resolved  if  he  were  alive  to  share  his  retire- 
ment, the  Khan  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  unattended  to- 
wards the  spot  of  his  youthful  adventure.  The  scenes  and 
objects  which  twenty  years  before  had  met  his  eye,  still 
remained  unaltered,  and  called  up  most  vividly  to  his  recol- 
lection the  dreams  and  aspirations  which  then  amused  his 
fancy.  "  I  have  been,"  thought  he,  "  all  that  I  dreamed.  I 
am  now  all  that  I  aspired  to  be.  Yet  how  much  happier  was 
the  stripling  in  his  fancied  greatness,  than  the  noble  and  the 
prince  in  his  real  exaltation." 

He  reached  the  abode  of  the  Imaun,  threaded  again  the 
narrow  path  to  the  valley,  and  entered  his  humble  retreat. 
The  old  man  was  there.  He  appeared  more  decrepid  and 
infirm  than  before,  yet  Ali  thought  that  age  had  laid  its  hand 
far  more  lightly  upon  him  than  might  have  been  expected. 
But  he  did  not  recognize  the  youthful  stripling  in  the  prouder 
form  and  firmer  step  of  the  warrior  and  Khan. 

Ali  detailed  to  him  the  circumstances  of  their  former  inter- 
view, and  discovered  himself. 

"  You  have  come  then  to  claim  my  promise.  It  is  at  a  late 
hour;  nevertheless  you  are  welcome." 

*'  Yes,  father,"  said  the  Khan,  "  weary  of  the  world,  I  have 
come  to  share  with  you  your  obscure  retreat."  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  old  man  he  detailed  to  him  his  history. 

The  Imaun  listened  with  eager  interest.  "Is  it  possible, 
then,"  said  he  at  its  conclusion,  "  that  the  friendless  boy  has 
become  a  prince,  and  the  commander  of  the  armies  of  Persia! 
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But  the  world  is  full  of  mysterious  events.  Behold,  my  son, 
in  yours,  the  history  of  man's  ambition.  Your  youth,  warm, 
artless,  and  uncalculating,  unread  in  the  maxims  of  the  world, 
was  spent  in  the  pursuit  of  intellectual  fame;  and  the  pleasure  of 
living  here  was  abandoned  for  the  pleasure  of  living  hereafter. 
But  policy  increased  with  your  age,  and  selfishness  with  suc- 
cess. Your  former  desires  were  exchanged  for  those  of 
wealth  and  power — things  of  immediate  gratification  and  en- 
joyment; and  as  before  you  sacrificed  the  present  to  the 
future,  the  future  was  now  forsaken  for  the  present.  The 
objects  of  your  desire  have  thus  gradually  become  more  selfish, 
more  evanescent,  and  more  fluctuating.  You  have  been 
ascending  a  ladder,  each  of  whose  rounds  was  more  slippery 
than  the  preceding,  and  required  a  firmer  and  more  painful 
grasp.  Your  unhappiness,  therefore,  is  neither  unnatural  nor 
surprising. 

There  is  a  mistake  in  your  career,  my  son;  and  it  is  one 
into  which  I  also  have  fallen: — but  while  the  flight  of  seventy 
winters  leaves  me  no  time  for  amendment,  yours  may  yet  be 
repaired.  You  have  lived  for  yourself  alone — you  have  un- 
locked the  treasures  of  wisdom,  but  have  never  learned  the 
pleasure  of  communicating  them  to  others.  You  have  revelled 
in  the  enjoyment  of  wealth,  but  have  never  known  the  luxury 
of  doing  good.  You  have  felt  the  triumph  of  successful  am- 
bition, and  the  pride  of  dominion,  but  have  never  yet  expe- 
rienced the  rewards  of  a  well-exercised  power, — a  nation's 
happiness  and  gratitude.  It  is  not  yet  too  late  to  retrieve 
your  errors.  Think  not  of  abandoning  the  gifts  with  which 
Alia  has  blest  you.  A  retirement  which  could  not  destroy 
your  ambition,  and  which  would  be  still  haunted  by  the  recol- 
lections of  former  greatness,  could  not  but  render  you  still 
more  miserable." 

"  I  have  never  dreamed  of  this  before,"  thought  the  Khan, 
as  he  took  his  leave  of  the  Imaun,  whom  he  in  vain  strove  to 
draw  from  his  retreat.  "  How  long  have  I  mistaken  the  cas- 
ket for  the  diamond!" 

He  went  back  to  Ispahan,  and  learned  at  last,  by  schemes 
for  human  improvement,  by  acts  and  offices  of  justice  and  be- 
nevolence, that  the  greatest  good  of  life  consists  in  doing 
good  to  others — its  greatest  happiness  in  making  others  happy. 
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HINTS    ABOUT    PHRENOLOGY. 

There  is  one  trait  in  the  philosophical  system  of  phrenology,  which 
we  must  urge  on  our  readers  ; — we  mean  its  fervent  Christianity. 

Many  systems  of  mental  philosophy  are  hostile  to  the  religion  of 
the  Bible,  and  even  those  which  admit  its  divine  authority,  do  it  often 
with  a  constrained  air,  as  though  human  reason  was  degraded  by 
submitting  to  any  requirement  of  revelation  which  could  not  be  fully 
understood  and  explained. 

Dr.  Spurzheim  has  none  of  this  leaven  of  infidelity  in  his  system. 
He  is  a  willing  and  a  powerful  advocate  of  the  religious  nature  of 
man  ;  and  he  was  a  devout  believer  in  the  sublime  faith  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  constantly  referred  to  that  purifying  source  as  his  hope  for 
the  future  improvement  of  the  character  of  man.  We  shall,  in  this 
paper,  endeavor  to  give,  in  a  condensed  form,  some  of  his  opinions 
on  natural  and  revealed  religion. 

Natural  Religion. — Phrenology  pi-oves  that  the  religious  feelings  are 
innate;  but  as,  like  all  other  feelings,  they  act  without  understanding, 
their  right  direction  depends  on  the  use  of  reason. 

Reason  tells  us  that  religious  belief  must  induce  kindness,  rever- 
ence, justice  in  practice  ;  and  that  religion  cannot  exclude  intellect 
and  moral  conduct. 

Reason  cannot  deny  the  reality  of  revelation;  it  even  finds  in  it  a 
great  motive  of  moral  conduct. 

Reason  perfectly  agrees  with  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  to  refer 
every  thing  to  God  as  the  first  cause ; — to  venerate  his  almighty  pow- 
er and  providence ; — to  submit  to  his  decrees  and  arrangements  of 
things  ; — to  feel  gratitude  for  his  benevolence  ; — and  to  adore  him  in 
truth  and  spirit. 

Reason,  however,  is  influenced  by  the  feelings,  as  well  as  by  intel- 
lectual notions.  If  our  knowledge  be  incorrect,  our  judgment  cannot 
be  sound,  and  if  our  feelings  are  low  and  viciously  indulged,  our  rea- 
soning will  be  sensual  and  false. 

By  the  light  of  phrenology,  we  learn  that  the  laws  of  the  Creator 
place  the  feelings  proper  to  man  above  those  which  are  common  to 
him  and  animals. 

It  is  evident  that  in  speaking  of  man  being  created  in  the  likeness 
of  God,  only  the  higher  nature  of  man  is  meant ;  and  it  is  the  exer- 
tions of  such  powers  only  which  constitutes  our  religion  or  union 
with  God.  In  unfolding  and  enlarging  these  powers  we  truly  honor 
God. 

The  end  of  natural  religion  is  an  entire  submission  to  the  will  of 
the  Creator,  be  it  accomplished  by  love  or  by  fear.  We  can  do  noth- 
ing for  the  sake  of  God,  nothing  to  promote  his  happiness ;  all  our 
doings  concern  ourselves,  our  like,  or  the  other  beings  of  creation. 

All  religious  regulations  ought  to  be  only  auxiliary  means  of  ren- 
dering mankind  morally  good. 
29 
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Nothing  foreign  to  our  original  constitution  can  be  required  from 
us,  and  the  cultivation  of  our  rational  and  moral  existence  is  evident- 
ly the  end  of  our  godlike  nature,  and  the  noblest  tribute  we  can  ren- 
der to  onr  Creator. 

Revealed  Religion. — The  religious  and  moral  feeliugs  are  innate, 
but  the  regulation  of  their  manifestations  is  an  important  point.  The 
principal  ohject  of  revelation  is  to  regulate  and  direct  the  actions  of 
the  religious  and  moral  feelings.  Reasonable  persons,  therefore,  will 
never  object  to  revealed  laws;  but  they  will  not  submit  indiscrimi- 
nately to  every  thing  commanded  (hy  men)  in  the  name  of  God. 

A  revealed  law  must  be  in  harmony  with  the  skill  of  the  Creator, 
or  adapted  to  human  nature,  and  tend  to  the  honor  of  God  and  the 
welfare  of  mankind. 

The  precepts  of  Christian  morality  have  been  and  always  will  be 
the  same,  independently  of  time  and  place,  for  they  are  inherent  in, 
and  adapted  to  the  nature  of  man. 

Truth  has  its  own  intrinsic  value,  and  does  not  acquire  its  worth 
from  those  who  teach  it. 

Religious  belief  must  be  distinguished  from  our  innate  moral  feel- 
ings ;  hence  the  moral  and  religious  sentiments  may  act  separately 
from  each  other,  or  in  union. 

Whoever  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  should  consider  reli- 
gion as  the  most  important  object  of  his  reflections  ;  and  being  person- 
ally cbncerned  in  this  respect,  his  union  with  God  should  be  left  free 
from  human  authority,  particularly  from  the  spirit  of  those  who  have 
seized  upon  it  as  their  particular  property. 

Progress  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  human  mind.  God  manifested 
his  will  at  different  times,  and  always  with  improved  additions.  He 
made  a  covenant  with  Noah — another  with  Abraham — he  instructed 
Moses,  and  revealed  the  whole  Mosaic  law.  But  the  gospel,  particu- 
larly the  sermon  on  the  mount,  contains  rules  of  conduct  very  differ- 
ent from  the  Mosaic  law. 

Religious  ideas  cannot  be  stationary  anymore  than  civil  legislation. 
Jesus  spoke  in  parables,  and  positively  stated  he  had  to  say  many 
things  which  his  disciples  could  not  bear. 

Christianity  deserves  the  most  serious  and  continued  attention  of 
every  reflective  mind  on  account  of  its  influence  on  mankind.  The 
lawgiver  and  the  law  surpass  all  other  codes  in  excellence.  In  pro- 
portion as  men's  moral  sentiments  have  been  refined,  Christ's  moral 
character  has  been  found  praiseworthy. 

Whoever  applies  Christian  morality  to  his  daily  transactions  is  con- 
scious of  its  adaptation  to  his  noblest  faculties.  In  every  progress  of 
society  Christianity  unfolds  nobler  views,  and  keeps  in  advance  of 
every  improvement.  Its  laws  are  universal  and  invariable.  It  alone 
appeals  to  reasoning  and  to  the  consequences  of  its  knowledge  as 
the  best  proofs  of  its  excellency :  it  is  forbearing;  it  invites  examina- 
tion, and  asks  the  inquirer  to  hold  by  that  which  is  true  :  it  is  found- 
ed on  the  faculties  proper  to  man,  and  places  general  happiness  above 
patrial  love  and  personal  interest ;  and  it  agrees  with  the  natural  law 
of  morality. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  true  Christianity  is 
little  understood.  Many,  many  changes  must  take  place  before  it  can 
be  re-established  in  its  pristine  purity. 
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LETTER    TO    THE    EDITOR. 

"Your  April  number  of  the  Ladies'  Magazine  now  lies  on 
the  table  before  me,  and  beside  it  a  large  Quarterly,  on  Phi- 
losophy and  Mechanics — filled  with  problems,  angles,  curves, 
wheels,  <$"C,  all  of  which,  thanks  to  my  kind  genius,  I  don't 
understand  a  word  of. 

Now  I  wish  you  to  say,  truly, — do  you  not  believe  that  one 
page,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  moral  improvement,  or  which 
elevates  the  mind  above  the  dull  and  insipid  concerns  of  this 
dirty  globe,  is  worth  more  than  a  thousand  quires  of  foolscap 
written  over  with  descriptions  of  stones,  rocks,  and  the  parti- 
cles of  which  they  are  composed? 

I  do  maintain  (under  correction)  that  science  degrades  and 
stupifies  the  mind.  What  shall  we  have  to  do  with  mineral- 
ogy, cogwheels,  trigonometry,  and  acid  gas,  in  another 
world? — For  myself,  I  would  not  exchange  one  thrill  of 
heart-felt  delight  which  I  have  enjoyed  when  reading  a  noble 
sentiment  in  your  Magazine  for  all  the  earthly  knowledge  of 
Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  or  Dr.  Priestley. 

It  may  be  said  that  science  enlarges  or  expands  the  mind. 
— I  had  rather  see  the  mind  shoot  upward  than  to  see  it  in- 
crease in  circumference  like  a  fat  dwarf.  Homer  knew  noth- 
ing of  Algebra,  nor  Isaiah  of  rail-roads,  and  yet  their  tongues 
were  flames  of  fire  to  the  enkindling  of  the  soul. 

The  arts  and  sciences  reduce  us  to  puppets,  mere  mechanic- 
al beings.  The  daily  laborer  arises  in  the  morning,  goes  to  his 
shop,  and  uses  his  saw,  hammer,  and  chisel,  till  night — goes 
home,  sleeps  until  morning,  and  then  begins  again  the  same  daily 
task,  till  the  end  of  his  life.  Now  is  not  a  labor-saving  ma- 
chine a  proof  that  men,  rational,  immortal  beings,  have  done, 
day  after  day,  what  can  be  accomplished  by  spring-wheels, 
and  other  material  substances?  The  merchant,  too,  what  a 
slave  he  makes  himself!  He  understands  letters:  yes,  the 
art  of  scratching  all  day  in  his  ledger,  journal,  or  waste, 
the  most  interesting  paragraphs  about  cotton,  tobacco,  tea,  rice, 
and  cochineal.  And  for  what  is  all  his  labor,  and  care,  and 
thought?  Why,  truly,  that  he  may  be  clothed' and  fed — that 
he  may  live  on  earth. — 0 !  noble  pursuits  for  the  lord?  of  crea- 
tion— the  heirs  of  immortal  glory  ! 
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I  confess  I  have  no  pleasure  in  this  earthly  servitude  ;  and 
this,  perhaps,  makes  me  set  too  high  a  value  upon  works  of 
taste.  But  no,  Ave  ought  to  prize  what  refines  the  sentiments 
and  purifies  the  heart, — and  it  is  the  moral  lever,  not  the  me- 
chanical, which  elevates  the  human  mind,  and  carries  our  as- 
pirations upward. 

"  He  builds  too  low  who  builds  beneath  the  skies." 

c. 

We  shall  give  a  few  remarks  on  this  letter  next  month. 


FEMALE    SEMINARIES.— No.  III. 

Scottsboro'  Institute. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  we  publish  the  following 
communication  from  Dr.  Brown,  Principal  of  Scottsboro'  In- 
stitute, a  flourishing  female  seminary  at  Milledgeville,  Georgia. 
We  are  highly  gratified  to  find  our  notices  of  schools  for  young 
ladies  is  thus  kindly  received  by  those  who  are  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  advantages  of  the  plan,  and  able  to  assist  us  in 
its  execution. 

If  the  friends  of  female  improvement  only  unite  in  their 
exertions,  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  will,  at  no  distant  day, 
sanction  appropriations  for  the  support  of  female  education, 
with  the  same  liberality  which  is  now  exclusively  devoted  to 
young  men.  In  the  mean  time,  the  different  modes  of  instruc- 
tion now  adopted  by  teachers  in  our  private  female  semina- 
ries, will  afford  a  wide  scope  from  which  rules  may  be  drawn 
and  results  calculated,  whenever  our  statesmen  shall  be  drawn 
to  the  important  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fe- 
male mind  can  be  best  developed  and  directed.  The  remarks 
of  Dr.  Brown  are  valuable,  as  an  index  of  popular  sentiment 
respecting  education  at  the  South.  There  is  no  surer  crite- 
rion of  the  real  advancement  of  the  Christian  world  in  know- 
ledge and  virtue,  than  the  attention  paid  the  education  and 
character  of  woman.  And  where  such  schools  as  that  at  Mil- 
ledgeville are  liberally  supported  by  private  exertions,  we  are 
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sure  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  active — successful.     We 
hope  to  hear  again  from  this  Institute. 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you  in  the  importance  of  exchanging 
ideas  in  regard  to  giving  instruction  and  governing  schools; 
and  I  cannot  better  illustrate  its  utility,  perhaps,  than  by  stating 
that  I  have  always  labored  under  difficulty  in  securing  silence, 
as  the  necessary  questions  and  conversation  in  a  large  school 
involved  some  confusion  which  appeared  unavoidable.  I  adopted 
the  plan  of  requiring  each  pupil  to  ask  leave  to  converse,  and 
this  subjected  myself  and  the  teachers  to  many  interruptions. 
As  soon  as  Mr.  Abbot's  plan  of  the  study  card  was  suggested 
by  your  extract  in  your  Magazine,*  I  put  it  to  vote  of  the  school; 
and  on  its  being  unanimously  adopted  by  my  pupils,  it  has  se- 
cured, we  are  all  persuaded,  both  benefit  and  pleasure.  I  have 
never  wished  to  arrogate  to  myself  the  attribute  of  perfection; 
and  while  I  have  labored  long  to  remedy  many  known  evils  in 
female  and  general  education,  I  am  free  to  acknowledge  that  I 
can  learn  something  from  almost  every  plan  pursued.  Lest  you 
might  complain  that  I,  in  common  with  others,  approbate  your 
plan  and  yet  neglect  to  act  as  if  regarding  its  accomplishment, 
I  will  endeavor  to  throw  together  a  few  words  in  relation  to  our 
Institution,  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  use  as  you  may  think 
proper. 

"  I  have  long  been  persuaded  that,  to  a  judicious  parent,  the 
placing  of  a  daughter  at  school  has  been  a  subject  of  much  per- 
plexity. This  probably  has  arisen  as  much  from  the  inconsist- 
ency of  views  in  relation  to  female  education,  as  from  a  positive 
defect  in  the  mode  of  conducting  it.  Too  much  show  and  too 
little  solidity  has  marked  the  course  of  girls'  education, — and 
woman  has  been  looked  upon  rather  as  a  creature  to  please, 
than  as  a  being  designed  for  the  exercise  of  thought.  Republi- 
can simplicity  has  been  too  frequently  entirely  departed  from, 
and  in  almost  every  case  too  little  regarded.  And  provided 
they  were  enabled  to  display  some  superficial  acquaintance  with 
a  few  popular  subjects,  and  be  able  to  chatter  away  their  time 
in  frivolity,  under  the  mask  of  ease  of  manners,  the  master 
spirit  of  the  mind  has  been  allowed  to  bury  its  charms  and  use- 
fulness. When  I  consented  to  teach  females,  I  determined  if 
possible  to  avoid  the  two  extremes,  Spartan  rigidity  and  Athe- 
nian luxury, — to  combine  utility  and  refinement.  This  I  was 
persuaded  could  only  be  effected  by  cultivating  the  thought,  and 
discarding  the  general  system  of  memorizing  tasks.  One  fea- 
ture therefore  of  my  plan  is  the  not  allowing  any  thing  to  be 
committed  to  memory  which  is  not  understood  by  the  student, — 


*  See  the  Ladies'  Magazine  for  December,  1832. 
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and  of  endeavoring  continually  to  impress  upon  the  mind  her 
right  and  capability  of  thinking  for  herself.  To  this  end  it  is 
necessary  to  induce  them  to  make  a  seeming  sacrifice  of  the 
trifling  pleasures  pursued  by  young  ladies  to  the  destruction  of 
every  thing  like  intellectual  superiority.  For  the  few  years  the 
female  can  devote  to  study,  compared  with  the  opportunities 
of  the  opposite  sex,  seriously  demand  the  strictest  economy  of 
time  in  pursuit  of  that  object.  Impressed  with  the  importance 
of  this  last  consideration,  many  teachers  cause  their  pupils  to 
memorize  answers  to  questions  never  understood,  believing  that 
the  more  progressive  and  apparently  slower  process  of  exercis- 
ing thought,  would  prevent  the  attainment  of  appearing  to  know, 
and  the  fashionable  charms  of  external  accomplishments, — few 
daring  to  suffer  the  tide  of  prejudice,  which  ever  flows  down  the 
tide  of  fashion  against  solid  sense,  simple  manners,  and  mental 
culture.  Parents  have  been  too  apt  to  be  pleased  with  mere 
etiquette  on  the  one  hand,  or  have  despised  real  refinement  on 
the  other.  But  a  small  share  of  ordinary  observation,  accom- 
panied with  reflection,  will  soon  convince  any  whose  prejudices 
will  admit  of  conviction,  that  the  only  basis  of  real  gentility  is 
an  improved  mind;  and  that  any  woman  endowed  with  intellect 
refined  by  education,  chastened  by  moral  culture,  will  be,  must 
be  a  lady,  whose  charms,  if  not  at  first  so  attractive,  will  event- 
ually delight  more,  and  yield  more  enduring  pleasure; — besides, 
we  may  add  greatly  to  the  scale  of  good  by  considering  the  in- 
fluence and  usefulness  of  such  a  woman, — in  my  opinion  a  very 
great  blessing.     Thus  much  for  general  views. 

"  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  you  some  idea  of  our  principles 
and  mode  of  government.  And  here  it  would  be  well  to  observe 
that  our  institution  is  entirely  an  independent  one.  The  preju- 
dices and  avocations  of  men  in  general  unfit  them  for  the  suc- 
cessful government  of  schools.  None  but  the  teacher  can  be 
qualified,  none  are  likely  to  take  sufficient  interest  in  the  matter 
to  warrant  the  commitment  of  such  a  task  to  those  who  are  pur- 
suing different  objects  of  business  and  pleasure : — we  have  there- 
fore, no  board  of  trustees, — no  patrons,  individual  or  collectively. 
Friends  we  have  many, — for  their  kindness  and  confidence  we 
are  grateful;  but  we,  loving  our  business  and  interesting  charge, 
study  rather  to  deserve  their  confidence  than  to  receive  their 
directions.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  with  Mr.  Abbot  that 
I  have  but  one  rule  in  my  school;  but  I  approve,  nay,  applaud 
the  idea,  that  moral  principle  should  govern,  rather  than  rules 
or  coercion; — at  the  same  time  I  am  anxious  that  pupils  should 
ever  keep  in  mind  the  authority  upon  which  I  base  my  princi- 
cles  of  government.  No  rules,  no  requirements,  are  made 
without  their  being  first  affectionately  explained  and  the  sense 
of  the  school  taken  by  vote. 
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"  Every  pupil  is  required  to  be  in  school  by  sunrise  throughout 
the  year,  where  they  remain  in  winter  until  half  past  eight,  and 
return  again  at  nine, — and  in  summer  until  seven,  returning  at 
eight.  During  this  portion  of  the  day  the  senior-classes  pursue 
their  mathematical  and  arithmetical  exercises,  and  the  juniors 
are  exercised  in  reading  and  orthography.  This  regulation  se- 
cures habits  of  industry,  health,  and  additional  improvement;  for 
long  experience  has  convinced  me  that  what  we  wish  children 
to  pursue  with  pleasure  must  become  habit,  or  it  fails  to  benefit 
or  delight  them." 

[To  be  continued.) 


MAY    MORNING. 

BY    O.    W.    W. 


It  is  an  emblem  of  our  early  life, — 
When  hope  was  buoyant,  and  the  path  before 
Seemed  gay  with  flowers.     Nature  loves  to  fling 
Her  brightest  sunshine  on  the  morn  of  May; 
For  then  her  fields  are  trodden  by  the  feet 
Of  the   young  maiden, — and  the  merry  voice 
Of  childhood  too  is  heard,  so  easily 
Delighted — when  a  bud,  half  hidden,  lies 
Before  the  vision,  as  if  half  afraid 
Of  the  sweet  spoiler's  touch. 

To  me  it  seems 
The  harbinger  of  beauty ;  and  it  hath 
Resemblance  to  the  promises   of  youth, 
And  dear  associations  for  the  heart. 
There  is  a  spell  around  its  innocence, 
And  harmless  are  its  pleasures:  to  go  forth 
And  meet  some  simple  flower,  inquiringly 
Which  looks  upon  the  morning — better  prized 
In  its  apparent  loneliness,  than  when 
The  Summer  casts  a  thousand  at  our  feet. 
Or  else — with  feelings  of  a  gentle  kind 
For  those  to  whom  the  brightest  sun  imparts 
No  ray  of  gladness — many  a  lovely  one 
Will  find  a  pleasure  in  the  grateful  task, 
And  look  with  joy  upon  this  morn  of  May. 
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There  is  a  moral  here — and  in  our  walks 

Among  the  new-born  flowers:     And  I  do  now 

Recal  the  lesson,  one,  most  young  in  years, 

Gave  her  whom  we,  in  form  of  olden  times, 

Had  crowned  with  delicate  flowers  our  Queen  of  May: 

"  And  you  have  found  a  fair  and  lovely  flower — 

Then,  maiden,  sit  beside  me  on  the  turf 

While  I  explain  its  meaning,  and  the  thoughts 

Its  beauty  should  awaken  in  the  mind. 

You  look  upon  its  freshness,  and  admire 

The  cunning  of  its  structure  and  the  dew 

Upon  its  untouched  leaves.     This  flower  should  be 

The  model  of  a  young  and  spotless  heart, 

Unbreathed  upon  by  passion,  only  stirred 

By  the  pure  air  of  morning, — in  its  form 

As  beautiful, — but  stay,  thy  careless  hand 

Hath  shaken  from  its  leaves  the  glistening  dew. 

Maiden,  that  dew  is  like  the  innocence 

Of  a  young  heart;  as  precious  in  its  worth, 

As  easily  its  purity  is  lost 

By  carelessness  of  usage.     Do  not  leave 

That  faded  flower  to  seek  some  gayer  one ; 

For  it  hath  proved  a  lesson  to  us  both 

Of  true  philosophy,  which  nature  loves 

To  teach — a  lesson  to  the  youthful  mind." 


MRS.    WILLARD'S    ADDRESS. 

The  following  paper  needs  not  our  recommendation  to  the 
notice  of  our  readers.  The  noble  sentiments  of  the  writer 
must  find  a  response  in  the  hearts  of  American  ladies,  nor 
will  the  gentlemen  refuse  their  sanction  to  the  advancement 
of  female  education  when  its  cause  is  so  ably  advocated.  In 
our  next  we  shall  give  the  proceedings  in  Troy,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  appeal,  and  we  trust  the  intelligent  and  benev- 
olent ladies  of  Boston  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  zeal 
and  liberality,  when  the  claims  of  their  own  sex  are  brought 
thus  vividly  before  them. 

It  will  not,  I  hope,  be  deemed  indecorous,  that  I  presume  to  address  a  few 
words,  to  this  respected  assembly,  on  the  subject  which  has  called  us  together. 
In  conversing  with  my  neighbors  in  regard  to  it,  some,  (and  they  are  among 
those  whom  I  love  and  respect,)  have  appeared  to  look  at  me  as  though  they 
thought  I  was  possessed  of  a  kind  of  infatuation,  to  interest  myself  so  deeply 
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in  such  a  subject.  Methought  they  would  have  said,  'What  are  the  Greeks  to 
you  ?  You  have  already  enough  to  do — why  assume  an  additional  burden  in 
caring  for  this  distant  people  ?  "  ,, 

"  To  justify  my  conduct  to  these,  to  move  others  to  feel  as  I  feel — 1  would 
briefly  state  the  circumstances  by  which  I  have  been  led,  and  the  reasons 
which  actuate  my  conduct. 

"  The  cause  of  the  Greeks  has  heretofore  appealed  to  us,  as  that  of  a  strug- 
gling and  suffering  nation.  They  have  bled  at  every  pore  in  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty and  the  rights  of  man.  We,  as  inheritors  of  a  freedom  bought  by  the 
blood  of  our  fathers,  felt  the  appeal.  Our  deeds  proved  that  we  truly  felt  it. 
Again  our  domestic  sympathies  were  touched.  We  heard  of  the  Grecian 
widow,  wandering  with  her  helpless  offspring  over  the  devastated  hills  of  her 
now  barren  country.  She  had  no  protector — for  her  husband  had  been  butcher- 
ed before  her  eyes:  she  had  no  shelter— for  her  cottnge  had  been  burned:  and 
now  her  babes  were  hungry  and  cold — and  she  had  neither  food  nor  clothing 
to  give  them.  As  women,  we  felt  the  appearand  our  hands  ministered  to 
their  necessities.  We  recollect  the  good  work  with  satisfaction  ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance that  we  have  cared  for  them  ;  that  we  have  labored  for  them, 
gives  us  a  continual  interest  in  their  welfare. 

"  With  me,  this  interest  was  greatly  increased,  by  the  statements  made  by 
my  respected  friend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson,  on  his  return  from  Greece. 
He  travelled  on  foot  over  a  considerable  part  of  the  country.  The  necessities 
of  the  Greeks,  their  humble  and  earnest  desires  to  be  instructed — to  be  instruc- 
ted by  Americans;  the  people  who  had  aided  them  in  distress,  and  to  whom 
they  looked  as  models,  were  no  hearsay  stories  with  him.  He  had  seen  them 
with  his  eyes,  and  heard  them  with  his  ears,  and  his  heart  was  moved  to  de- 
vote all  his  powers — his  very  life  to  their  service. 

"  A  little  incident  occurred  while  he  was  relating  to  my  family  circle  the 
circumstances  which  had  thus  greatly  affected  him,  that  made  an  impression  on 
my  mind,  not  less  abiding  than  his  moving  descriptions.     The  evening  he 
spent  with  us,  he  brought  with  him  a  young  Greek,  named  Peter  Santorinaos, 
who  had  accompanied  him  to  America  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant.     Peter 
modestly  took  a  seat  at  a  distance  from  the  social  circle,  which  was  mostly 
composed  of  the  teachers  of  our  school.     A  map  of  Greece  was  produced,  and 
Mr.  Robertson  showed  us  his  route.     On  such  and  such  spots,  crowds  had  as- 
sembled around  him,  who,  forgetting  their  bodily  wants,  were  crying  out  tor 
knowledge.     '  We  are  dark,'  said  they,  '  enlighten  us — we  are  ignorant,  teach 
us  ! '      The  theme  interested  the  feelings  of  his  auditors.     Our  conversation 
was  animated,  and  our  remarks  on  Greece — her  former  state  and  her  political 
relations — were  calculated  to  bring  forth  what  little  knowledge  we  might  pos- 
sess.    Peter  was  a  profound  listener,  and  I  observed  the  singular  changes  of  his 
countenance  from  pleasure  to  grief.     Mr.  Robertson  afterwards  informed  me 
that  he  wept  much  after  he  left  us  on  that  evening,  and  the  next  day — and 
when  at  length  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  reveal  the  source  of  his  grief,  he  said, 
'  I  weep   to  see  these  American  ladies  and  think  of  my  own  countrywomen. 
Yet  nature  has  made  them  equal.     Would  that  they  too  could  be  instructed  ! ' 
"  The  Rev.  Mr.  Richmond  has  returned  among  us  with  a  zeal  in  this  cause 
not  less  than  that  of  Mr.  Robertson,  and  he  can  best  detail  the  circumstances 
that  had  moved  him,  and  should  move  us  to  feel  it. 

"  In  journeying  to  this  place,  he  met  a  former  pupil  of  mine,  Miss  Phillips 
of  Cherry  Valley.  In  speaking  to  her  of  the  wants  of  the  Greeks,  he  mentioned 
their  need  of  a  school  to  instruct  female  teachers.  She  proposed  that  my 
present  and  former  pupils,  chiefly  the  latter,  should  found  one  at  Athens,  and 
call  it  by  my  name,  and  she  made  at  once  a  small  donation  to  begin  the  under- 
taking. Mr.  Richmond  came  to  visit  us  with  the  proposal.  I  was  absent,  but 
my  school  was  called  together.  Warmed  with  zeal  for  the  Greeks,  and  pleased 
that  honor  should  be  done  to  me,  they  immediately  commenced  a  collection, 
30 
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and  this  little  fund  of  sixteen  dollars  is  now  in  my  hands.  When  I  learned 
what  had  been  done,  I  felt  the  love  of  my  pupils,  as  well  as  the  necessities  of 
the  Greeks  ;  and  with  the  project  now  before  me,  it  became  not  only  the  cause 
of  a  distressed  nation,  bat  that  of  my  sex — of  female  education — a  cause  in 
which  I  believe,  (I  speak  it  with  solemnity,)  God  has  specially  called  me  to 
labor,  and  when  I  see  important  work  to  be  done  here,  which  it  is  in  my 
power  to  do,  I  dare  not  refuse  to  undertake  it— my  conscience  forbids  me. 
This  is  also  the  cause  of  Christianity,  in  which  all  Christians  are  called  to 
unite,  for  it  will  be  our  first  object  to  teach  the  Greeks  to  read  the  word  of 
God,  the  channel  of  his  grace  to  man.  With  these  views  I  told  Mr.  Richmond, 
that  I  was  willing  to  lend  myself  to  the  project,  if  any  reasonable  hopes  of  suc- 
cess could  be  entertained,  but  in  the  outset  I  objected  to  the  name  proposed. 
Could  the  three  thousand  pupils  whom  I  have  educated  be  summoned  together  by 
some  charm,  that  they  might  again  stand  within  the  walls  where  they  have 
stood,  and  listen  together  to  a  voice  to  which  they  have  at  different  times  given 
affectionate  heed  ;  then  I  doubted  not,  they  might  easily  be  persuaded  to  give 
the  necessary  aid  to  effect  this  project,  for  they  have  influence  and  wealth  ;  and 
if  in  such  a  case  it  pleased  them  that  the  school  should  be  called  after  my  name, 
so  it  might  be.  But  no  such  charm  could  be  found  ;  and  if  they  were  to  be  ap- 
pealed to,  it  must  be  by  my  active  exertions  ;  and  I  would  not  that  my  good 
should  be  evil  spoken  of.  I  would  not  indeed,  that  an  impulse  to  do  good, 
should  be  mingled  at  its  source  with  the  base  alloy  of  selfishness.  We  should 
need,  too,  assistance  from  other  quarters,  before  we  could  complete  so  great  a 
work. 

"  But  we  dare  not  promise  to  support  a  school  for  a  long  period  of  years,  although 
we  earnestly  hope  that  should  it  succeed,  the  same  Being,  who  has  put  it  into 
our  hearts  to  begin  a  good  work,  will  enable  us  to  continue  it,  or  raise  up  oth- 
ers who  will.  We,  who  form  this  society,  do  not  intend  to  pledge  ourselves  at 
this  time  for  a  period  beyond  two  years.  The  experiment  will  by  that  time  be 
fairly  made,  and  our  course  thenceforward  will  be  guided  by  events  as  we  then 
find  them.  I  was  aware  in  the  outset,  of  the  importance  of  undertaking  nothing 
prejudicial  to  what  had  been  already  done.  In  this  respect  I  felt  myself  fortu- 
nately situated,  from  the  personal  confidence  which  subsists  between  myself  and 
some  of  the  members  of  the  Greek  mission.  Mrs.  Robertson  is  among  the  most 
pious  and  most  esteemed  of  my  former  pupils  ;  and  for  the  series  of  years  for 
which  I  have  known  her  husband,  not  one  but  has  added  proofs  to  my  mind  of 
his  possessing  the  most  exalted  of  Christian  virtues.  When  I  was  at  the 
south,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  were  at  considerable  pains  to  pay  me  a  visit.  From 
the  short  interview  I  had  with  them,  and  from  the  representations  of  a  mutual 
friend,  I  felt  for  them  the  liveliest  esteem.  This  has  since  been  heightened  by  the 
many  proofs  which  they  have  given  of  zeal  and  ability,  in  the  cause  of  that 
people,  for  whose  distresses  my  heart  has  so  often  bled.  With  these  individu- 
als is  associated  the  Rev.  Mr.  King,  with  whom  I  have  no  personal  acquaint- 
ance, but  whose  ability  and  pious  zeal  no  one  can  doubt,  and  whose  informa- 
tion concerning  Greece — her  wants,  and  the  means  most  proper  to  supply  them, 
must  from  the  length  of  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  her  service,  be  equal  at 
least  to  that  of  any  other  person  ; — Mrs.  King,  a  Grecian  lady  of  Smyrna,  who 
is  ranked  very  high  for  learning  and  intelligence  ; — and  Mrs.  Milligan  a  sister 
of  Mrs.  Hill,  who  is  said  to  be  a  woman  of  mind,  of  heart,  and  of  piety. 

"  With  these  gentlemen  I  thought  it  best  that  our  society  should  communi- 
cate directly  ;  but  I  would  not  do  even  this,  without  the  approbation  of  the 
Missionary  Society,  to  which  they  look  for  protection.*     And  by  the  meditation 

*  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Officers  of  the  Society  now  organized,  I  was  in- 
formed that  Mr.  King  was  under  the  patronage  of  the  American  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. A  resolution  was  immediately  proposed  and  adopted  that  a  letter  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  that  Society,  to  interest  them  also  in  behalf  of  our 
undertaking. 
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of  Mr.  Richmond  I  have  received  from  the  Sec.  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  at  Philadelphia,  a  letter  expressive  of  their  approbation  to 
the  undertaking.  Here  then  is  a  machine  contrived  to  do  good,  but  the  power 
to  move  it  is  not  yet  created.  It  is  thought  that  three  thousand  dollars  will 
effect  the  object.  I  offer  to  give  a  manuscript  of  my  European  Journal,  which, 
when  printed,  I  expect  will  sell  for  a  dollar  each  copy.  It  seems  not  an  extrav- 
agant supposition  that  three  thousand  copies  of  it  may  be  sold;  a  number  equal  to 
that  of  my  former  pupils.  We  want  now  the  money  to  pay  for  the  publication  of 
this  book.  I  would  not  (as  some  of  my  neighbors  have  reproached  me,  and  I  hope 
all  are  of  the  same  spirit)  be  so  selfish  as  to  desire  to  do  all  the  good  myself. 
They  feel  not  less  zeal ;  and  I  doubt  not  they  will  manifest  it.  There  is  no 
danger  that  we  shall  have  too  much  money.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  it  in 
our  power,  by  raising  a  larger  fund  than  that  named,  to  engage  in  the  under- 
taking for  a  longer  period  than  two  years. 

"  As  our  brother  Richmond  can  tell  us,  it  is  not  alone  the  fertile  minds  of 
the  Greeks  that  lie  waste  for  want  of  cultivation;  their  fields  are  barren  too. 
Why  ?  are  the  Greeks  unwilling  to  labor?  is  their  soil  unfruitful?  No,  but  alas! 
they  starve  because  they  are  too  poor  to  buy  oxen  and  ploughs,  or  even  spades 
and  hoes  to  move  the  soil;  and  their  naked  hands  cannot  break  up  the  solid 
ground,  and  encounter  the  thorns  and  briars  with  which  it  is  overrun.  Forty- 
eight  of  the  most  wealthy,  or  rather  the  least  destitute,  of  their  citizens  have 
petitioned  that  money  may  be  lent  them  to  procure  these  necessaries ;  and  they 
have  offered  to  give  security  for  the  payment  of  an  annual  interest  of  eight  per 
cent.  Should  the  missionaries  now  in  Greece,  whom  we  propose  to  make  the 
Trustees  of  our  school,  find  their  offered  security  unquestionable,  and  could  we 
raise  money  enough  to  have  a  sum  to  invest  for  the  advantage  of  the  contem- 
plated school,  we  should  delight  to  make  it  answer  the  purpose  of  this  double 
charity.  The  principal  to  cultivate  their  fields  and  give  them  their  daily  bread  ; 
the  interest,  to  improve  their  minds,  that  they  may  find  through  the  blessed 
word  of  Inspiration ,  "  that  bread  of  God  which  cometh  down  from  above,  and 
giveth  life  to  the  world." 

"  In  further  considering  the  subject  of  benefitting  the  Greeks,  all  will  acknowl- 
edge that  if  we  would  impart  to  them  the  blessings  of  education,  we  must  be- 
gin with  those  in  the  nation  who  are  now  young.  The  half  of  these  are  fe- 
males. There  are  many  reasons  for  considering  their  education  at  least  of 
equal  importance  with  that  of  the  other  sex.  But  1  wish  not  to  exhaust  the 
subject  of  female  education,  for  I  know  that  there  are  those  among  us  of  the 
other  sex,  more  capable  than  myself  to  do  it  justice,  who  are  convinced  of  its 
importance;  and  I  see  in  this  circumstance  the  most  consoling  hopes  of  the 
future  accomplishment  of  what  has  long  been  the  leading  motive  of  my  life. 
Justice  will  yet  be  done.  Woman  will  have  her  rights.  I  see  it  in  the  course 
of  events.  Though  it  may  not  come  till  I  am  in  my  grave — yet  come  it  will; 
for  men  of  the  highest  and  most  cultivated  intellect,  of  the  purest  and  most 
pious  hearts,  now  perceive  its  necessity  to  the  well  being  of  a  world,  where  it 
is  their  glory  to  be  workers  together  with  God,  to  produce  a  moral  renovation. 

"  When  these  take  up  our  cause  in  earnest,  they  will  with  ease  effect  what 
we  desire;  and  they  will  find  their  reward  even  while  performing  the  noble 
work.  It  is  theirs  in  the  order  of  nature  to  protect  our  public  rights;  ours,  to 
show  our  gratitude  by  gladdening  with  smiles  and  heart-felt  kindness,  their  do- 
mestic and  social  existence. 

"  But  what  if  men  neglect  our  rights  ?  the  history  of  the  present  time  an- 
swers the  question,  and  some  of  our  greatest  evils  may  be  traced  to  this 
source.  What  but  the  neglect  of  our  moral  and  intellectual  education,  is  the 
cause  that  the  tender  being  whom  God  made  capable  of  being  morally 
the  best,  becomes  in  so  many  horrid  instances  morally  the  worst  of  our  race. 

"  In  speaking  of  the  faults  of  my  own  sex,  I  would  not  by  any  means  excul- 
pate them,  or  lay  all  the  blame  upon  the  other.     But  when  men  in  their  legis- 
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lative  capacity,  forget  our  rights — when  in  expending  millions  for  the  cduca- 
cation  of  male  youth,  they  bestow  not  a  thought  on  us — when  in  some  rases, 
as  might  be  shown,  they  make  laws  oppressive  to  us,  it  is  not  strange  that 
some  among  us  of  impetuous  spirits,  madly  seek  to  break  the  social  order,  ai,d 
dissolve  that  golden  link  which  God  himself  has  instituted,  and  in  which  wo- 
man, in  obedience  to  her  nature,  and  the  express  commands  of  God  acknow- 
ledges man  as  her  bead.  Men  of  disordered  minds,  or  ambitious  views,  have 
encouraged  the  phreuzy.  Hence  the  ravings  of  Mary  Wolstoncraft,  of  Fran- 
ces Wright  and  Robert  Owen;  and  hence  the  frantic  sect  which  are  now  de- 
nouncing marriage,  and  disturbing  Paris,  under  the  name  of  St.  Simoniens. 
But  there  are  women  who  can  feel  for  their  sex,  as  patriots  feel  for  their  country. 
If  such  an  one  steps  forward  in  defence  of  their  rights,  she  must  indeed  have 
the  spirit  of  a  martyr.  While  she  resists  the  impulse  of  her  own  sensitive  and 
shrinking  nature,  she  must  encounter  from  the  men,  the  imputation  of  having 
cast  off  that  feminine  sensitiveness  which  is  what  most  recommends  her  to 
them.  Thus  situated,  most  women  of  the.  finest  minds,  muse  in  pensive  silence 
on  the  injustice  they  cannot  but  feel;  and  often,  when  such  women  are  found 
moody,  and  are  thought  capricious,  it  is  this  which  is  the  cause  of  their  ill  hu- 
mor and  dejection;  and  hence  the  delight  they  feel  when  men  step  forward  to 
advocate  their  cause. 

"  From  conversations  which  I  held  with  women  in  England,  I  am  convinced 
that  in  some  respects  the  state  of  things  I  have  described,  exists  in  a  greater 
degree  there  than  here.  To  the  honor  of  my  countrymen,  I  must  say,  that  the 
general  tone  of  the  manners  of  the  American  gentlemen,  is  far  more  calculated 
to  please  intelligent  women,  than  those  of  the  men  of  England.  It  is  true  I 
was  in  England  only  a  short  time;  but  during  that  period,  my  opportunities 
for  forming  acquaintances  were  unusually  great,  and  I  have  not  judged  from  men 
whom  the  English  of  the  best  character  would  be  unwilling  should  he  taken  as 
specimens  of  the  whole.  Among  these,  I  name  the  excellent  Wilson,  now 
successor  to  the  well  known  Heber.  I  name  also  Dr.  Johnson,  who  stands 
first  on  the  roll  of  medical  science.  I  met  these  men  daily  in  mutual  cares 
over  the  death  bed  of  our  dear  departed  friend  and  townsman,  Sutherland 
Douglass.  There  was  in  these,  as  in  other  Englishmen,  a  certain  something, 
especially  in  the  commencement  of  our  acquaintance,  that  warned  me  I  must 
not  presume  to  commune  with  them  in  a  spirit  of  reciprocity.  Yet  there  was 
a  manly  sincerity  in  their  manners,  which  pleased  me  far  better  than  the  var- 
nished accomplishments  of  men  of  fashion  of  any  country;  who,  because  they 
worship  not  God,  and  are  idolaters  in  their  hearts,  will  place  the  ladies  in  the 
niche  of  their  altars,  provided  they  consent  to  wear  the  trappings  which  please 
them,  and  relinquish  all  their  claims  to  be  considered  as  intellectual  and  rea- 
sonable beings — responsible  to  God  more  than  to  man:  but  from  women  who 
assert  their  claims  to  these  high  prerogatives,  they  turn  coldly  away;  honoring 
us  more  in  their  neglect,  than  in  their  idle  homage.  These  are  not  the  general 
manners  of  the  male  society  I  meet  at  home:  and  is  it  not  a  proof  that  a  better 
system  of  female  education  already  prevails  among  us  ?  And  is  not  this  im- 
provement in  female  education  an  important  feature  in  the  grand  system  of 
moral  advancement  now  going  forward  in  the  world  ?  Should  we  not  strengthen 
it  at  home  and  send  it  abroad  ? 

"  Awain  I  say,  it  is  because  our  men  perceive  this,  that  1  have  hopes  for  the 
future.  When  I  assert  that  it  is  hard  for  a  woman  to  step  forward  in  public 
vindication  of  the  rights  of  her  sex,  my  assertion  will  have  some  weight,  be- 
cause in  this  case  it  is  testimony.  Men  see  this,  and  their  generous  minds 
will  be  moved,  themselves,  to  undertake  the  work  of  kindness  and  of  justice, 
graceful  in  them  and  grateful  to  us. 
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"  Good  Wives." — This  is  the  title  of  the  third  volume  of  a  series  of  works 
now  publishing  in  this  city  by  Messrs.  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.  under  the  title  of  the 
Ladies'  Family  Library,  and  edited  by  Mrs.  D.L.  Child,  a  lady  justly  celebrat- 
ed as  the  author  of  various  works  for  parents  and  children. 

Among  the  thousands  of  works  with  which  the  prevalent  rnge  for  reading  is 
gratified,  it  seems  like  an  oasis  in  the  dreary  desert  to  meet  here  and  there  one 
which  is  worthy  a  second  perusal.  It  is  seldom  that  works  peculiarly  fitted  for 
the  reading  of  ladies  are  now  issued  from  the  press. — What  we  mean  by  this  is, 
not  that  the  minds  of  women  are  not  fitted  for  understanding  works  in  the  general 
sciences,  history,  &c,  or  that  there  are  not  many  works  now  issued  from  the 
press  worthy  of  their  perusal,  but  that  there  are  very  few  which  portray  the  quiet 
beauties  of  domestic  life,  that  lay  before  the  mind  the  calm  and  holy  fire  that  burns 
in  the  bosom  of  the  woman,  who,  next  her  God,  loves  him  whom  she  has  sworn  to 
"  love,  honor  and  obey;"  few  that  hold  up  to  our  wives,  sisters,  children,  the 
moral  beauty  of  her  who  performs  with  faithfulness  the  unobtrusive,  though  tran- 
scendently  important  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother,  and  lead  them  to  feel  the  im- 
portance of  these  duties,  which  they  owe  to  their  family,  to  their  country,  and  to 
their  God. 

We  know  of  no  works  better  fitted  for  the  perusal  of  ladies  in  all  conditions  of 
life,  than  the  Ladies'  Family  Library;  and  we  know  of  no  person  who  could  have 
better  fulfilled  the  task  of  editing  these  volumes  than  Mrs.  Child.  She  is  well 
known  as  the  author  of  several  works  which  have  acquired  great  and  deserved 
popularity  not  only  in  this  country, but  in  Europe.  As  the  author  of  "Hobomok," 
and  "  The  Coronal,"  Mrs.  Child  has  displayed  much  talent  as  a  writer  of  fiction. 
— "  The  Frugal  Housewife  "  has  done  her  much  credit  as  a  practical  economist, 
and  the  fact  that  the  title-page  now  bears  "  twelfth  edition"  proves  its  usefulness 
and  popularity. — Mrs.  Child  has  long  been  endeared  to  our  children  by  the  "  Ju- 
venile Miscellany  and  the  "  Girls  Own  Book,"  which  evince  by  their  at- 
tractive simplicity  and  moral  cast,  a  mind  alive  to  the  wants  of  the  younger  por- 
tion of  community,  and  a  power  of  gratifying  them  seldom  met  with. — As  the 
author  of  the  "Mother's  Book  "  she  is  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  parents  and 
children. — This  work  has  been  reprinted,  with  a  very  flattering  notice,  in  Edin- 
burgh.— In  the  volumes  now  before  us,  Mrs.  Child  has  fully  sustained  her  reputa- 
tion, and  "  Good  Wives"  we  think  decidedly  the  best  of  her  works. 

We  read  the  two  first  volumes  of  the  "  Ladies'  Family  Library,"  with  much 
interest,  from  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  such  a  library  to  the  female  sex  and  to 
the  world  at  large.  But  the  brilliant  beauties  of  a  Madame  de  Stael  and  a  Mad- 
ame Roland  are  not  examples  for  the  daughters  of  republican  America,  though 
there  are  many  traits  in  the  character  of  each  well  worthy  of  imitation. — The  time 
for  the  display  of  such  heroism  and  daring  fortitude  has  gone  by,  and  women  are 
now  called  upon  to  exercise  the  more  quiet,  yet  more  important  virtues  of  domes- 
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tic  life,  which  often  call  for  more  real  fortitude  and  heroism  than  the  most  daring 
acts  of  the  most  celebrated  heroines. — We  admire  the  tender  and  confiding  love 
and  simplicity  displayed  in  the  letters  of  Lady  Russell,  and  could  wish  that  more  of 
this  romantic  simplicity  were  to  be  found  in  the  degenerate  days.  We  verily  be- 
lieve that  it  would  call  a  blush  of  shame  in  the  cheek  of  many  of  the  ladies  of  the 
present  day  to  have  it  thought  that  they  esteemed  and  loved  their  husbands  as  did 
the  simple  hearted  Lady  Russell.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  advocate  that  silly, 
sentimental,  affected  romance,  derived  from  the  last  novel,  of  which  some  are  fond; 
but,  as  Mrs.  Child  says  in  her  preface  to  "  Good  Wives,"  "  I  have  something  of 
what  the  world  calls  by  these  names,  [romance  and  sentiment]  and  I  shall  probably 
retain  it  as  long  as  I  live."  We  like  the  simple  avowal,  and  wish  this  kind  of 
romance  and  sentiment  were  more  prevalent. 

Of  the  second  part  of  the  second  volume,  we  do  not  think  so  highly.  We  cannot 
think  that  it  will  improve  the  heart  of  any  one  to  read  the  long  record  of  bigoted 
enthusiasm  here  displayed.  It  seems  as  if  we  were  in  another  world  when  we 
pass  from  the  open,  simple-hearted  Lady  Russell  to  the  cold-hearted,  (so  far  as 
human  ties  were  concerned.)  Madame  Guyon.  As  a  contrast,  however,  the  sub- 
jects are  well  chosen.  The  quiet  and  patient  Lady  Russell,  under  every  trial  re- 
signed to  the  Divine  will,  like  a  child  reposing  on  the  goodness  of  a  fond,  yet  just 
parent,  offers  a  gentle  and  beautiful  picture,  when  compared  with  the  stern  and 
bigoted  Madame  Guyon,  who  yields  up  her  all  to  her  Maker,  as  the  Eastern  slave 
bends  before  the  throne  of  the  Mahomets,  or  an  ascetic  monk  lashes  his  bleeding 
limbs  before  the  image  of  his  Saviour. 

But  the  third  volume  of  this  series  cannot  fail  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  and 
critical.  It  is  a  perfect  gem, — destined,  we  doubt  not,  to  shine  as  the  brightest 
ornament  in  the  crown  of  gratitude  which  parents  and  children  shall  weave  for  the 
fair  author.  From  the  motto  on  the  title-page  to  that  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  all 
is  good  and  beautiful.  Each  page  presents  bright  examples  of  those  blest  spirits 
that  smooth  the  dreary  path  of  life,  and  make  our  "  heaven  begin  below."  The 
benevolence  of  Mrs.  Howard,  the  piety  of  Mrs.  Fletcher,  the  heroism  of  Madame 
La  Fayette,  the  romantic  love  of  Klopstock  and  Meta,  and  the  confiding  simplicity 
of  Mrs.  Winthrop,  are  beautifully  drawn,  and  finely  illustrated.  But  we  cannot 
enumerate  its  beauties.  To  do  this,  were  to  give  the  work  entire.  We  trust  that 
the  eloquent,  yet  simple,  dedication  "  to  my  Husband,"  will  be  sufficient  to 
recommend  the  volume  to  all  good  wives. 

We  regard  the  writings  of  such  women  as  Mrs.  Child,  as  among  the  most  valu- 
able works  now  issued  from  the  press.  They  are  valuable,  not  only  for  the  additional 
richness  they  must  impart  to  the  female  mind,  and  the  greater  degree  of  enjoyment 
they  throw  around  the  domestic  fireside, — but  they  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  well-being  of  our  country.  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  future  good  and  great 
of  our  land  1  and  on  whom  is  their  moral  character  in  a  great  degree  dependent! 
They  are  now  around  the  family  hearth,  and  a  mother's  love  and  a  mother's  voice 
now  imparts  to  them  the  principles  which  shall  govern  their  future  conduct.  In 
the  distant  future,  when  he  who  is  now  young  and  apparently  thoughtless,  shall 
occupy  the  busy  stage  of  life,  and  the  busy  turmoil  of  public  life  engages  his  eager 
pursuit, — when  the  voice  of  the  tempter  shall  whisper  to  his  soul,  inciting  him  to 
the  way  of  the  wicked, — often  will  the  tender  reproof  and  advice  of  a  mother  recur 
to  his  mind,  and  he  will  turn  to  the  right  path,  and  go  on  in  the  road  of  usefulness 
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and  virtue.  Her  hand  now  leads  him  in  the  path  of  virtue,  and  her  gentle  admoni- 
tions fix  in  his  heart  the  seeds  of  goodness: — the  seed  is  sown  in  good  ground,  and 
even  when  she  has  "  gone  to  God,"  it  shall  spring  up  and  bear  its  blessed  fruits. 
How  important  then  is  it  that  those  to  whose  care  our  children  are  entrusted, 
should  have  their  minds  well  stored  with  knowledge  and  good  principles,  and  their 
hearts  warmed  by  the  examples  of  those  who  have  gone  before  them.  We  hope 
the  Ladies'  Family  Library  is  but  the  commencement  of  works  of  this  description, 
and  that  they  may  increase  till  their  influence  shall  reach  every  female  in  our  happy 
land.  We  hope  Mrs.  Child  will  continue  the  work  she  has  so  well  begun;  to 
doubt  that  she  will  meet  with  that  encouragement  which  the  work  deserves,  is  to 
doubt  the  good  taste  and  pure  feelings  of  our  countrywomen. 

In  concluding,  we  recommend  to  gentlemen  the  following  anecdote,  as  worthy 
their  imitation:  A  young  friend  of  ours,  after  reading  "  Good  Wives,"  exclaimed, 
that  if  he  ever  got  married,  he  would  present  the  lady  before  her  wedding-day  with 
a  volume  of  "  Good  Wives." 

Boston,  April  6,  1833.  U.  U. 


MAY-DAY    FAIR,    1833 


Whatever  is  done  in  a  grand  style,  becomes  grand: — So  I  thought,  as,  standing 
in  Faneuil  Hall,  I  watched  the  brilliant  and  animated  scene  which  the  Ladies' 
Fair  exhibited.  All  the  world  ought  to  know  that  this  Fair  was  got  up  by  the 
Boston  ladies,  for  the  charitable  purpose  of  aiding  Dr.  Howe's  Institution  for  the 
Blind.  By  the  way,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  ladies  of  Salem  and  Mar- 
blehead  set  the  example  in  this  noble  benevolence,  and  from  the  proceeds  of  their 
Fair,  contributed  about  three  thousand  dollars  to  the  Institution. 

The  Boston  Fair  commenced  on  the  1st  instant,  and  continued  three  days;  and 
never,  since  the  age  of  chivalry,  was  female  influence  more  potent  or  more  honored. 

There  is  no  describing  beauty  in  the  mass; — you  may  as  easily  gaze  in  the  eye 
of  the  sun  on  a  summer's  noon-day.  Besides,  the  show  is  past, — and  what  remin- 
iscence can  equal  the  reality  1  Others  may  tell  how  tastefully  the  Hall  was  deco- 
rated; what  beautiful  articles  were  displayed;  how  irresistible  were  the  ladies, 
and  how  generous  the  gentlemen.  To  me,  the  moral  of  the  Fair  was  far  more 
impressive  than  its  splendor.  I  looked  on  the  brilliant  spectacle,  and  read  the  his- 
tory of  seventy  years. 

In  1765,  James  Otis  dedicated  Faneuil  Hall  "  to  the  cause  of  Freedom;"  and 
nobly  has  the  pledge  been  redeemed.  The  struggle  for  liberty  was  maintained  by 
men;  it  was  man's  work.  But  the  contest  is  over,  the  victory  won, — and  now  the 
cause  of  Benevolence  is  to  be  maintained,  and  Woman  can  come  forward  (an  Otis 
still  the  star)  in  the  character  with  which  God  himself  invested  her,  a  help  meet 
for  man  in  every  good  work. 

These  things  are  better  than  a  score  of  volumes  on  statistics  in  teaching  the 
progress  of  social  improvement  in  our  country.  How  I  did  wish  that  Peter  Fan- 
euil could  himself  have  occupied,  on  May-day,  the  station  of  his  picture,  and  seen 
the  ladies  busy  in  his  market.  Few  public  benefactors  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
he.  The  structure  he  reared  has  increased  in  importance  and  interest,  with  every 
change  it  has  undergone; — and  as  the  Cradle  of  Liberty  or  the  Temple  of  Charity, 
it  is  always  associated  with  his  name  or  memory. 
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J.  4"  /•  Harper,  New -York — 

Indian  Traits:  being  Sketches  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Character  of  the 
North  American  Natives.  By  B.  B.  Thatcher,  author  of"  Lives  of  the  Indians," 
in  the  Family  Library — in  two  volumes. 

F.  J-  Huntingdon,  Hartford,  Conn. — 

Botany  for  Beginners:  an  Introduction  to  Mrs.  Lincoln's  Lectures  on  Botany. 
For  the  use  of  common  schools,  and  the  younger  pupils  of  higher  schools  and  acad- 
emies.    By  Mrs.  Almira  H.  L.  Phelps. 

Allen  §•  Ticknor,  Boston — 

The  Mother's  Medical  Guide:  containing  a  description  of  the  diseases  incident 
to  children;  with  the  mode  of  treatment,  as  far  as  can  be  pursued  with  safety,  in- 
dependently of  a  medical  attendant.  From  the  English  edition,  with  notes  and 
amendments.     By  Jerome  V.  Smith,  M.,1). 

Pierce  8f  Parker,  Boston — 

Practical  Lectures  on  Parental  Responsibility,  and  the  Religious  Education  of 
Children.     By  S.  R.  Hall. 

Carter,  Hendee  $•  Co.,  Boston — 

Parley's  Tales  of  Ancient  Rome,  with  Some  Account  of  Modern  Italy,  and  of 
the  principal  distinguished  men,  whose  history  is  connected  with  that  of  Ancient 
Rome — illustrated  by  a  map  and  numerous  engravings. 

The  Child's  Friend,  or  Things  which  every  Boy  can  do.     By  S.  R.  Hall,  No.  1. 

The  Harbinger:  a  May  Gift — sold  for  the  Benefit  of  the  N.  E.  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

The  Moral  Class  Book,  or  the  Law  of  Morals.  By  Wm.  Sullivan,  L.  L.  D.— 
Second  edition. 

In  Press — A  New  Geography  for  higher  schools,  and  for  Academies  and  Col- 
leges, on  the  basis  of  Adrain  Balby's  Abridgement,  Paris  edition  of  1833,  and 
Goodrich's  Universal  Geography  recently  published  in  this  city ;  to  be  accompanied 
by  an  Atlas  of  42  maps,  colored — with  statistical  tables,  &c.  &c. 

Waverly  Anecdotes:  a  neat  edition — illustrative  of  the  incidents,  characters 
and  scenery  described  in  the  Novels  and  Romances  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  Bart. 

Marsh,  Capen  fy  Lyon,  Boston — 

Key  to  History — Part  II.  The  Hebrews.  By  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody— 156  pa- 
ges, 12mo. 

Phrenology  in  connection  with  Physiognomy.  By  J.  G.  Spurzheim,  M.  D. — 
Royal  Svo.,  with  34  Lithographic  plates — to  which  is  prefixed  a  Portrait  and  Bi- 
ography of  the  Author. 

Spurzheim  on  Insanity,  with  plates,  Svo — and  an  Appendix  by  Dr.  A.Brigham. 


To  Correspondents. — "The  Druid's  Hymn"  in  our  next.  We  thank  the 
writer,  and  hope  for  a  continuance  of  her  favors. 

"  The  Pilgrim's  Home"  had  better  not  appear.  • 

"  Cecil  "  is  welcome — but  we  hope  the  succeeding  articles  promised,  will  be  in 
a  more  lively  strain. 

"  The  Return,"  and  "  Earth's  Weary  Ones,"  are  accepted. 

Other  Communications,  and  many  books,  periodicals,  &c,  are  before  us — and 
shall  have  their  desert  when  we  have  time. 
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Vol.  VI.  JUNE.  No.  6. 

MUSINGS    OF    AN    INVALID. 
No.  I. 
Reading. 

My  books  and  my  pen  are  my  choicest  and  most  agreeable 
companions.  They  are  the  constant  attendants  on  my  solitary 
hours,  and  nothing  would  persuade  me  to  part  with  them  ;  no, 
not  the  blessed  privilege  of  restoration  to  health. 

Those  who  have  ever  been  accustomed  to  go  out  into  the 
wide  world,  and  take  an  active  part  in  the  passing  scenes  of 
time — those  who  have  mingled  in  the  every  day  occurrences  of 
human  life,  and  assimilated  themselves  unto  man  in  his  cent- 
per-cent  transactions  from  the  dawn  of  their  being  up  to  ripened 
manhood,  until  bargain  and  sale  have  become  part  and  portion 
of  their  very  existence, — may  call  it  the  whim  of  an  idle  brain 
thus  to  prize  things,  in  themselves,  seemingly  of  so  trivial  a 
nature ;  but  they  who  have  been  confined  for  any  space  of 
time,  to  the  monotonous  precincts  of  a  sick  room,  from  which 
the_glorious  sun  and  fresh  air  is  shut  out ;  they  who  have  been 
debarred  from  the  music  of  the  rivulet,  prattling  in  its  course, 
like  childhood  in  the  buoyancy  of  its  spirit,  and  from  the  elo- 
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quent  breathing  of  the  winds  amid  the  branches  of  the  highland 
trees  ;  for  whom  the  fields  have  put  on  beautiful  garments  in 
rain;  who  have  been  deprived  of  the  gracious  presence  of  all 
animate  creation,  and  been  aliens,  as  it  were,  from  the  society 
of  their  fellows, — well  know  the  worth  of  what  I  have  been 
speaking. 

Books  are  messengers  from  the  world  to  us,  and  the  faithful 
transcripts  of  what  is  acting  among  the  children  of  men. 
Through  their  agency  we  can  sit  in  our  own  humble  domicil, 
and, 

"Through  the  loop-holes  of  retreat,  look  out 
Upon  the  stir  of  the  great  Babel;" 

and,  with  our  feelings  unscathed  by  the  violence  of  party  ani- 
mosity, and  partaking  not  in  feuds  and  petty  brawls  of  the  day, 
can  behold  every  thing  as  it  is.  We  can  live  in  the  world 
without  experiencing  the  bitterness  of  life.  By  their  aid  we 
can  become,  acquainted  with  human  nature  without  mingling 
with  men. 

Books  are  couriers  that  bring  together  unto  us,  from  the  four 
winds  of-  heaven,  the  passionate  breathings  of  poesy,  the  vivid 
picturings  of  the  novelist,  the  melting  pathos  of  the  orator,  and 
the  profound  researches  of  many  a  master  mind,  which  had  else 
been  as  a  thing  which  had  never  existed.  They  are  chroni- 
cles of  what  has  been;  and  through  them  we  hold  converse,  not 
only  with  those  of  our  own  age,  but  with  the  spirits  of  the 
mighty  and  ancient  dead.  The  shades  of  the  departed  are 
present  with  us;  and  those,  from  whose  lips  dropped  wisdom, 
speak  to  us  face  to  face  of  their  own  experience  and  rumina- 
tions; and  from  them  we  can  draw  a  moral  to  serve  us  in  our 
journey  of  life. 

Books  are  to  the  soul,  like  dew  upon  the  parched  earth  as 
an  unfailing  well-spring  amid  the  aridness  of  the  burning  des- 
ert. They  give  a  healthy  and  cheerful  tone  to  the  mind, 
though  the  body  be  cast  down  by  the  violence  of  protracted 
desease.  They  give  content  and  enjoyment  where  else  had 
been  repining  and  absolute  dejection.  They  give  an  elasticity 
to  the  spirit  which  had  else  bowed  itself  down  in  despair. 
They  pour  in  light,  and  make  beautiful  what  had  else  been  dark 
and  gloomy  as  a  sky  of  clouds  at  midnight.  They  are  to  the 
sick  chamber  what  the  rainbow  is  to  the  storm.  They  make 
pleasant  and  welcome  what  had  otherwise  been  hardly  endura- 
ble. 
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I  have  been  shut  out  for  many  a  day  from  the  visible  pres- 
ence of  the  outward  world  ;  "  earth  and  her  thousand  beauti- 
ful things  "  have  been  as  nought  to  me,  but  still  I  have  always 
found  a  book  and  my  pen  magical  defences  against  all  ennui. 
Many  an  hour,  otherwise  dull  and  burdensome,  has  been  pass- 
ed pleasantly,  nay,  delightfully,  in  poring  over  an  old  book,  or 
in  noting  down  the  reflections  which  naturally  arose  from  the 
subject  of  perusal.  They  have  been  ministers  of  many  an 
enjoyment  to  me — streams  of  pleasant  waters  from  which  the 
soul  has  drank  sweet  and  delicious  draughts. 

The  world  reads  too  much  !  Be  not  startled  at  this  prop- 
osition, for  a  little  attention  will  prove  its  truth.  After  all 
that  has  been  said  and  written  of  the  dissemination  of  know- 
ledge by  books  and  periodical  publications  ;  after  all  the  beau- 
tiful and  eloquent  essays  of  our  most  spirited  writers  ;  after  all 
the  praises  not  undeserved,  and  eulogies  not  unmerited,  which 
have  been  bestowed  upon  that  mighty  engine,  the  press, — I 
have  come  to  the  considerate  but  decided  conclusion  that  man- 
kind read  too  much,  and  reason  and  reflect  too  little.  Their 
ways,  manners,  and  conditions  prove  it.  I  need  not  enter 
into  any  argument  to  show  that  men  act  hastily,  and  therefore 
often,  very  often  wrong,  for  we  have  all  of  us  seen  too  many 
instances,  and  that  too  among  our  own  familiar  friends  and  per- 
haps also  in  ourselves,  to  think  of  denying  it. 

This  all  arises  from  want  of  attention  and  thought ;  and  this 
inattention  and  heedlessness  arises  in  many  cases — I  will  not 
say  all — from  a  precipitate  and  inattentive  perusal  of  a  great 
variety  of  books.  They  do  not  weigh  and  consider  things  as 
they  ought.  They  take  up,  perhaps,  a  fascinating  writer,  who 
utters  his  sentiments  in  spirit-stirring  phrases,  who  weaves  intp 
his  language  "  thoughts  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn,  "  and 
they  hurry  on,  with  heedless  impetuosity  over  lines,  paragraphs 
and  whole  pages  and  volumes  too,  keeping  their  thoughts  in 
even  tenor  with  the  words  of  the  author,  without  staying  in 
their  course  to  reflect  and  compare,  whether  what  he  utters  is 
verity  or  falsehood.  And  thus,  in  many  cases,  they  swallow 
down  error,  as  a  blind  man  drinks  a  bowl  of  poison,  when,  if 
his  eyes  had  been  unsealed,  he  would  have  rejected  it  with 
horror,  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground. 

Such  devourers  of  books  rush  headlong,  like  a  cascade 
among  the  mountains,  which  leaps  and  tumbles  over  rock  and, 
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crag,  with  a  terrible  babbling  and  finally  expends  itself  in  foam. 
They  forget  that  deep  waters  run  smooth,  and  that  pearls  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  ;  but  they  skim  over  the  surface  like  a 
swallow  wetting  its  wings  in  an  untroubled  stream.  They 
take  up,  with  a  strange  infatuation,  one  book  after  another  with- 
out allowing  themselves  time  to  digest  the  contents  of  any. 
Sometimes  the  most  palpable  absurdities  are  swallowed  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  they  who  read  do  not  reflect. 

From  thus  conceding  to  the  opinions  of  others  in  this  rapid 
manner,  they  acquire  the  pernicious  habit  of  forming  hasty  and 
rash  conclusions,  which  lead  men  into  more  misfortunes  than 
all  other  causes  combined. 

This  precipitate  reading  is  worse  than  the  reading  none 
at  all.  It  enervates  the  mind,  and  enfeebles  all  the  faculties  of 
calm  reasoning  which  man  possesses.  The  savage  of  the  wil- 
derness, the  merest  novice  in  human  nature,  will  form  more 
correct  judgments  than  he  who  has  accustomed  himself  to  read 
every  book  that  comes  in  his  way,  and  that  too  without  reflec- 
tion and  consideration. 

His  brain  becomes  a  mass  of  incongruous  matter,  a  chaos 
of  ideas  and  wild  thoughts.  He  has  no  distinct  image  of  what 
he  has  read,  but  all  is  confused,  vague  and  indefinite.  There 
is  a  mixture  of  idle  speculations  and  noble  truths,  but  nothing 
is  certain  and  fixed.  There  are  faint  shadows  constantly  flit- 
ting before  his  mind's  eye,  like  the  fitful  wanderings  of  the 
spirits  of  the  departed.  He  is  bewildered  by  the  contradic- 
tory theories  of  which  he  has  but  an  indistinct  notion,  and  is 
like  a  man  in  a  fog,  knowing  not  the  safe  path.  Sometimes 
a  fanciful  idea  gains  the  ascendency,  and,  like  an  ignis  fatuus 
amid  the  killing  damps  and  mists  of  the  spacious  but  fatal 
swamp,  leads  him  to  irremediable  ruin  and  certain  death. 
When  he  thinks  the  ground  before  him  is  sure  he  plunges  into 
a  quagmire,  and  is  seen  no  more. 

Man  is  but  a  weak  being  girt  about  with  all  his  armor  ;  but 
this  abandonment  of  his  own  judgment  leaves  him,  weapon- 
less and  naked,  to  battle  with  mighty  enemies. 

When  we  read,  we  should  do  it  with  care  and  deep  thought. 
We  should  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  thing.  We  should  analyze 
and  compare.  We  should  place  the  opinions  broached,  side 
by  side,  with  the  result  of  our  own  experiences,  and  from  them 
draw  the  inference.  We  should  not  pass  by  a  single  senti- 
ment without  a  full  understanding  of  it,  and  a  full  investigation 
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of  its  truth.  The  meaning  of  every  word  not  already  known 
should  be  sought  out,  and  the  incongruities  and  opposite  re- 
marks should  be  carefully  noted.  And  let  it  be  remembered 
that  a  full  acquaintance  with  the  contents  of  one  book  is  better 
than  a  smattering  knowledge  of  forty. 

I  said  that  the  world  read  too  much,  and  reflected  too  little; 
and  well  is  it  for  some  authors  that  it  is  so.  Otherwise  they 
would  receive  their  true  deserts,  and  never  obtain  a  second 
perusal.  Otherwise  much  of  the  trash  that  now  is  greedily 
swallowed  would  be  condemned  to  eternal  oblivion,  and  much 
of  the  popular  poetry  of  these  days  would  be  doomed  to  the 
ordeal  of  purifying  flames.  J- 


SHORT    READINGS. 
The  Mother. 

Her  place  can  never  be  supplied:  none  but  she  can  obtain 
that  entire  intimacy  with  our  hearts:  in  her  loss  the  father  feels 
at  once  a  link  broken  between  him  and  his  children: — she  forms 
the  softening  medium  between  his  masculine  control,  and  their 
tender  years. 

The  father  may  instruct,  but  the  mother  must  instil ;  the  fa- 
ther may  counsel  our  reason,  but  the  mother  compels  our  in- 
stinct ;  the  father  may  finish,  but  the  mother  must  begin. 

In  a  word,  were  I  to  draw  a  general  distinction,  without 
particular  attention  to  accuracy,  I  should  say  that  the  empire  of 
the  father  was  over  the  head,  that  of  the  mother  over  the  heart. 

Woman's  Piety. 

Supposing  the  degree  of  piety  the  same,  the  woman  always 
exhibits  it  in  a  more  engaging  view  than  the  man.  It  seems  in 
her  more  innate  and  less  earthly:  some  of  the  sweetest  of  the 
gospel  graces  are  hers  by  inheritance.  Angelic  meekness, 
faithful  affection,  enduring  patience,  uncomplaining  resignation, 
have  free  play  by  her  retirement  from  the  passion-stirring  and 
tumultuous  scenes  of  life,  and  grow  up  in  her  to  most  enviable 
perfection. 
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THE     DRUIDS'     HYMN. 

"  The  Druids,  till  their  religion  had  been  interlarded  with  that  of  other  nations, 
had  neither  images  nor  temples.  They  had  generally  those  circles  and  altars,  at 
which  they  performed  their  religious  ceremonies,  situated  near  the  deep  murmur 
of  some  stream,  within  the  gloom  of  groves,  or  under  the  shade  of  some  venerable 
oak."  Smith's  Gallic  Antiquitie*. 

Not  in  the  pomp  of  temples  made  with  hands, 

Nor  where  in  pride  the  sculptured  marble  stands, 

Where  pillared  aisles  their  labored  lines  display, 

And  painted  casements  mock  the  imprisoned  day, 

Where  the  broad  column  swells — we  worship  Thee, 

Spirit  Almighty! — but  in  this  vast  shrine, 

Where  nature  bids  her  elder  glories  shine, 

Fit  emblems  of  thine  own  eternity. 

These  woods,  which  through  the  lapse  of  time  have  given 

Their  spreading  branches  to  the  light  of  heaven — 

This  stream  that  bears  its  flowery  stores  along, 

And  tells  thy  wisdom  in  its  murmured  song — 

Yon  placid  lake,  in  whose  transparent  breast 

Each  moveless  shrub's  green  image  is  at  rest, 

Whose  face  anon  the  rippling  breezes  swell, 

The  towering  rocks  which  crown  that  shadowy  dell — 

All  speak  thy  presence.     Thine  immensity, 

That  fills  this  breathing  earth — the  land — the  sea — 

Moves  in  the  winds,  when  soft  as  now  and  warm, 

Or  bearing  on  their  wings  the  hurrying  storm — 

Shines  in  the  glorious  sun — the  deep  blue  sky — 

And  glows  in  yonder  worlds  that  roll  on  high — 

Dwells  also  here — the  lightest  leaf  that  moves, 

Stirs  with  Thy  breath — Thy  hand  has  raised  these  groves, 

And  wreathed  their  foliage — and  sent  sportive  light 

To  sparkle  in  their  blossoms,  and  make  bright 

The  leaping  fount.     Each  tender  flower  that  waves 

Aloft  its  head — each  drop  of  spray  that  laves 

The  smiling  ground,  and  drinks  the  sun's  warm  rays, 

An  offering  sends  of  fragrance  and  of  praise 

To  Thee,  the  source  of  every  creature's  good: 

Then,  in  this  calm  and  holy  solitude, 

Let  ours,  ascending,  mix  with  Nature's  voice — 

Let  us,  with  sun,  and  wood,  and  stream  rejoice — 

Join  in  the  chant  of  universal  love 

That  swells  from  all  below  and  all  above, 

To  hymn  the  Uncreate,  Invisible, 

In  whom  all  power,  and  life,  and  glory  dwell. 

E.  F.  E. 

New  York,  1833. 
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AN  INCIDENT  AT  A  CORONATION. 

In  the  year  1800,  being  very  much  out  of  health,  I  left 
England,  determined  to  travel  through  France  and  Italy,  to 
try  to  secure  what  is  so  necessary  to  our  own  happiness  and 
the  comfort  of  our  friends.  For  this  purpose  I  bade  fare- 
well to  my  native  land,  and  was  soon  in  a  beautiful  village  on 
the  banks  of  the  Seine.  I  was  so  much  pleased  with  every 
thing  I  saw,  that  I  determined  to  remain  there  some  time. 
One  morning,  as  I  was  sauntering  about  enjoying  the  balmy 
air,  I  came  to  a  cottage  that  I  did  not  remember  to  have  seen 
in  any  of  my  former  rambles  ;  it  appeared  to  be  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  and  the  garden  was  grown  over  with  weeds  ;  in 
the  midst  of  it  a  white  tombstone  added  to  the  looks  of  desola- 
tion which  every  thing  wore.  The  gate  being  open,  I  enter- 
ed in  order  to  read  the  name  engraven  upon  this  emblem  of 
mortality,  and  perceived  an  old  man  lying  upon  the  grave 
apparently  in  the  deepest  grief :  his  head  was  as  white  as  the 
tombstone  against  which  he  leaned.  "  0  mon  Dieu  quel 
jour  fatal !  "  burst  from  his  lips.  Moved  with  compassion,  I 
spoke  to  him  he  started  up,  and  displayed  a  face  which  in 
its  youth  must  have  been  eminently  handsome,  but  which 
bore  the  traces  of  severe  grief;  and  there  was  a  melancholy 
in  his  dark  eye  which  touched  my  inmost  soul.  He  made  no 
answer  to  my  hurried  inquiries  concerning  the  calamity  which 
moved  him  so  much  ;  but  when  I  asked  if  I  could  be  of  any 
service  to  him,  he  replied,  pointing  wildly  to  the  tomb,  "  Can 
you  restore  the  dead  to  life?  can  you  burst  the  coffin,  and 
animate  the  lifeless  dust  which  it  excludes  ;  bid  these  eyes  be 
once  more  blest  by  the  sight  of  that  lovely  form,  these  ears 
once  more  be  saluted  by  that  voice  which  " — here  he  paused 
in  violent  agitation.  "  Oh  heavens!  "  said  he  "  to  think  that 
this  very  day,  30  years  ago,  I  heard  that  voice  for  the  last 
time."  I  begged  him  to  be  composed,  assured  him  of  my 
sympathy,  and  at  length,  in  compliance  with  my  earnest  en- 
treaties, he  consented  to  tell  me  the  story  of  his  life.  Being 
of  a  thoughtful  and  melancholy  disposition,  owing  to  constant 
illness,  the  misfortunes  of  my  fellow-creatures  have  always 
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made  a   deep  impression  on  my  mind.     From  a  child,  tragi- 
cal stories  have  excited  in  me  the  greatest  commiseration. 

The  simple  narration  which  I  am  about  to  transcribe  prob- 
ably owed  a  great  part  of  its  effect  upon  me  to  this  peculiarity 
and  to  the  state  of  my  nerves,  which  were  shattered  by  dis- 
ease. To  you,  who,  enfeebled  by  sickness,  find  reading  the 
greatest  source  of  amusement,  I  address  myself. 

Perhaps  the  following  story  may  beguile  you  of  a  weary 
hour,  and  you  may  spare  a  tear  for  the  sorrows  of  this 
unfortunate  French  peasant. 

"  I  was  born,  "  said  he,  "  in  this  cottage,  in  the  year  1749, 
the  only  son  of  a  worthy  peasant,,  who  had  acquired  (by  his 
own  industry  and  that  of  his  wife)  enough  property  to  live 
comfortably,  and  to  give  me  a  better  education  than  was  com- 
mon to  those  of  my  rank  in  life.  I  was  sent  to  the  best  school 
our  village  afforded, — was  very  studious,  and  employed  all  my 
time  when  at  home  in  reading.  When  I  was  sixteen  years  of 
age,  my  father  thought  it  was  time  for  me  to  enter  into  busi- 
ness, and  at  length  it  was  decreed  that  I  should  go  to  Paris, 
where  my  uncle  lived  as  a  merchant,  and  assist  him  in  his 
affairs.  It  was  a  trying  moment  for  me  when  I  bade  adieu 
to  the  scenes  of  my  childhood,  and  received  the  blessings  of 
my  parents.  I  packed  up  my  small  trunks  which,  with  a  bun- 
dle of  well  thumbed  volumes,  were  my  only  effects,  and  de- 
parted with  a  very  heavy  heart.  I  was  received  by  my  uncle 
with  cordiality  and  affection.  He  had  lost  his  wife,  and  his 
daughter  Estelle  presided  over  his  house.  She  was  two  or 
three  years  older  than  myself,  and,  from  the  first  moment  we 
met,  treated  me  with  great  kindness.  Tall, — of  a  commanding 
figure,  she  possessed  an  intelligent  face,  but  rendered  disa- 
greeable by  an  expression  of  the  most  decided  boldness.  I 
found  that  she  was  generally  disliked  by  her  young  associates. 
She  exercised  her  wit  (of  which  she  possessed  a  large  share) 
with  virulence  against  her  antagonists  and,  when  excited  by 
contradiction,  the  glance  of  her  eye  spoke  of  an  ungovernable 
temper.  The  moment,  however,  that  she  addressed  me,  her 
frown  disappeared,  and  she  became  agreeable  and  amiable.  I 
have  since  been  able  to  discover  the  reason  of  this  partiality. 
Nothing  worthy  of  relation  occurred  during  three  years  :  my 
life  was  quiet  and  sedentary  :  I  spent  all  my  leisure  time  in  read- 
ing to  Estelle,  and,  as  she  was  my  only  companion,  I  soon 
formed  a  sincere  friendship  for  her,  and  returned  her  attentions 
with  gratitude. 
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I  had  often  been  rallied  upon  my  intimacy  with  her,  and 
had  even  heard  that  we  were  soon  to  be  married  ;  but  I  always 
treated  the  report  with  indifference  ;  for  she  was  my  cousin, 
and  older  than  myself,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  had  never 
thought  seriously  of  the  matter. 

One  evening,  as  I  was  reading  to  Estelle,  I  heard  a  gentle- 
man, who  was  conversing  with  my  uncle,  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  room,  congratulate  him  on  the  prospect  of  having  so 
agreeable  a  son-in-law.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  accept  his 
kind  wishes  for  the  present,  but  at  some  future  period  he 
should  receive  them  with  pleasure.  My  eyes  were  suddenly 
opened  :  I  foresaw  that  my  union  with  Estelle  was  expected 
by  my  uncle.  The  discovery  was  a  very  painful  one  to  me. 
Our  visiter  soon  departed,  and  my  uncle  shook  me  warmly  by 
the  hand  and  complaining  of  fatigue  left  the  room.  I  felt  the 
awkwardness  of  my  situation  ;  but  thought  the  best  way  would 
be  to  laugh  it  off.  "  Well,  Estelle,  "  said  I  jokingly,  there 
seems  to  be  a  universal  idea  abroad  that  we  are  to  marry  each 
other."  Instead  of  answering  me  with  her  usual  vivacity  she 
sat  silent  and  apparently  very  much  agitated :  her  demeanor 
showed  that  she  expected  a  very  different  communication 
from  what  I  intended.  For  the  first  time  the  idea  that  she 
loved  me  rushed  into  my  mind;  a  thousand  little  circumstan- 
ces in  our  intercourse,  not  noticed  at  the  time,  confirmed  my 
suspicions.  "  Fool  !  Fool  !  "  said  I  inwardly,  "  why  did  I 
not  see  this  before  :  "  but  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  I 
approached  her  ;  my  tongue  was  spell  bound,  I  tried  in  vain  to 
speak,  and  only  murmured  some  inarticulate  words.  Re-as- 
sured by  my  extreme  confusion,  and  not  doubting  the  purport 
of  what  I  would  say,  she  held  out  her  hand  to  me.  What 
could  I  do?  I  was  forced  to  take  it.  Heavens  !  how  I 
loathed  myself  for  my  past  severity,  and  present  indecission. 
At  length  after  a  severe  struggle,  I  told  her  that  she  should 
hear  from  me  the  next  day,  and  abruptly  left  the  room. 

I  determined  to  leave  Paris  the  next  day.  I  could  not 
marry  Estelle  for  I  did  not  love  her,  neither  could  I  remain 
where  I  was,  as  my  conduct  would  no  doubt  be  severely  re- 
prehended. After  a  sleepless  night  I  rose  before  the  sun, 
and  leaving  a  letter  explanatory  of  my  conduct,  I  departed  a 
prey  to  the  most  heart-rending  reflections.  Possessed  of  a 
morbid  sensibility,  I  appeared  in  my  own  eyes  a  monster 
who  had  trifled  with  the  affections  of  Estelle;  my  ingratitude 
for  her  kindness  smote  me,  and  by  the  time  I  entered  my  na- 
32 
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tive  village  I  had  worked  myself  into  a  complete  phrenzy  ; 
my  singular  conduct,  and  distracted  outcries,  collected  a 
crowd  around  me  ;  I  was  recognized,  and  conveyed  to  my 
alarmed  parents.  Medical  aid  was  procured,  and  after  a 
week's  illness,  I  was  pronounced  convalescent.  I  told  my 
mother  the  cause  of  my  unhappiness  :  she  soothed  me  by  her 
sympathy,  and  endeavored  by  her  cheering  conversation  to 
divert  my  mind  from  preying  upon  itself.  Every  evening  we 
wandered  together  upon  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Seine,  as 
far  as  my  feeble  frame  would  allow.  We  were  walking  in 
this  way  one  sultry  afternoon,  when  I  was  suddenly  seized 
with  faintness.  My  mother  perceived  a  little  cottage  at  a  short 
distance,  and  supported  me  into  it.  The  inmates,  consisting 
of  an  elderly  lady  with  her  son  and  daughter  did  every  thing 
for  my  recovery  that  kindness  could  suggest,  and  when  my 
strength  returned,  we  went  home  delighted,  with  our  new  ac- 
quaintances. From  that  time  we  saw  a  great  deal  of  each 
other,  and  it  is  from  that  period  I  date  my  recovery  :  hap- 
piness and  health  once  more  animated  my  frame.  In  Madame 
V ,  my  mother  found  an  intelligent,  interesting  companion. 

Her  son,  a  fine  manly  young  fellow,  proved  the  same  to  me. 
As  for  the  daughter,  no  one  could  look  upon  the  open  brow 
of  the  young  Lizette,  without  feeling  that  her  mind  was  as 
lovely  as  her  face.  Her  dark  blue  eyes,  shaded  by  long 
silken  lashes,  spoke  of  the  tenderness  and  softness  of  her  soul ; 
and  when  animated  by  conversation,  her  features  were  illumi- 
nated by  the  most  playful  vivacity.  I  soon  found  that  I  could 
not  be  happy  without  her,  and  discovered  to  my  great  joy 
that  she  reciprocated  my  sentiments.  Oh  happy  days  !  when 
rising  before  the  sun,  I  cultivated  my  garden  with  renewed 
pleasure,  every  bud  and  flower  had  an  interest  hitherto  un- 
known in  my  eyes  ;  each  morning  I  gathered  a  bouquet  to 
adorn  the  hair  of  Lizette,  and  a  basket  of  my  choicest  fruit  to 
vary  their  humble  fair.  Oh  happy  evenings  !  when  we 
strolled  through  the  vineyards,  or  joined  in  the  innocent 
gaiety  of  the  villagers  after  the  toil  of  the  day.  What  pride 
and  joy  did  I  not  feel  when  I  saw  that  Lizette 's  foot  was  the 
lightest  that  paced  over  the  green  in  the  merry  dance, — when  I 
heard  that  Lizette 's  voice  was  the  sweetest  that  rose  in  the 
song  ! 

In  the  year  1770,  the  dauphin  (afterwards  Lewis  16th)  was 
to  be  united  to  Marie   Antonette  :  the  most  extensive  prepa- 
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rations  were  made  to  celebrate  the  nuptials  with  splendor,  and 
our  village  rang  with  accounts  of  the  approaching  festivities  at 
Paris.  Lizette,  who  had  never  been  there,  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  witness  the  gay  scene,  and  my  mother  seconding  her 
wish,  prevailed  upon  me  to  accompany  them.  My  repug- 
nance towards  re-entering  the  scene  of  my  former  unhappiness 
was  great,  but  knowing  how  much  pleasure  it  would  afford  Liz- 
ette I  conquered  my  scruples  and  we  arrived  in  Paris  the  day  be- 
fore the  solemnization  of  the  marriage.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing we  rose,  and  spent  the  whole  of  the  day  in  walking  about 
and  feasting  our  eyes  upon  the  magnificence  which  appeared 
every  where,  and  enjoying  ourselves  as  much  as  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  three  peasants  would  do  under  similar  circum- 
stances. But  the  evening  was  what  we  looked  forward  to 
with  the  most  unbounded  anticipation  of  delight,  for  we  had 
heard  that  there  were  to  be  some  fire-works,  more  beautiful 
than  anything  of  the  kind  that  had  ever  been  seen.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  appointed  time,  we,  surrounded  by  multitudes  of 
all  ages,  repaired  to  the  place.  Just  before  us  I  saw  a  group, 
among  whom  was  a  female,  who,  turning  round,  eyed  us  with 
close  attention.  She  wore  a  thick  veil,  but  her  figure  and 
gait  put  me  so  much  in  mind  of  Estelle  that  my  heart  throb- 
bed violently.  Lizette  was  enraptured  at  the  newness  of  the 
scene  :  she  gazed  at  every  thing  with  the  most  anxious  curiosi- 
ty. I  could  not  have  imagined  anything  so  brilliant  as  the 
prospect  before  us.  The  fireworks  rose,  illuminating  the  air 
with  the  most  dazzling  lustre  :  the  music  burst  upon  us  in  all 
the  pomp  of  martial  strains  ;  and  then,  gently  dying  away,  left 
nothing  to  be  heard  but  the  shouts  of  the  delighted  multitude. 
Innumerable  carriages,  with  the  horses  richly  caparisoned, 
and  containing  ladies  of  the  court,  splendidly  attired,  added  to 
the  enchantment. 

When  I  looked  at  Lizette,  who  was  on  one  arm,  and  my 
mother,  who  was  hanging  on  the  other,  I  felt  a  thrill  of  joy, 
and  thought  how  much  happier  we  were  in  our  humble  station 
than  the  dauphin  though  surrounded  by  all  this  magnificence. 
I  was  interrupted  in  my  pleasing  meditations  by  a  dreadful  cry. 
The  scaffoldings  had  taken  fire.  In  an  instant  gaiety  was 
turned  into  the  most  terrific  confusion.  Nothing  was  heard 
but  shrieks,  yells  and  groans.  The  horses  became  ungov- 
ernable, and  running  to  and  fro  dashed  their  drivers  from 
their  seats,  overturned  the  carriages,  and  trampled  numbers 
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to  death.  Despair  took  possession  of  my  mind.  I  made 
the  greatest  exertions  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  two  terrified 
beings  who  clung  to  me  for  support  :  a  carriage  just  before  us 
was  suddenly  backed  ;  my  mother  was  torn  from  my  grasp  ;  I 
heard  her  dying  groan  ;  I  could  not  pause,  but  pursued  my  way 
making  the  most  desperate  efforts  to  save  Lizette.  At  length, 
overcome  with  faintness  and  terror,  she  suddenly  stopped. 
Turning  round,  I  beheld  Estelle  just  behind  us,  without  any 
protector  ;  the  thought  of  saving  her  life,  rushed  into  my  mind 
but,  my  love  for  Lizette  had  hardened  my  heart  towards 
others  and  I  determined  to  leave  her  to  her  fate. 

Lizette  was  paralyzed  with  fright.  "I  am  falling,"  cried 
she,  "  I  can  go  no  farther;  farewell,  Francois:  save  yourself, 
do  not  think  of  me."  "  Courage,  courage,"  exclaimed  I, 
"  get  on  my  shoulder  :  you  shall  not  perish."  I  heard  her 
shriek  faintly  ;  but  feeling  my  precious  burden,  I  re-assured  her 
and  after  fighting  my  way  like  a  madman,  I  cleared  the  crowd. 

Covered  with  dust  and  blood,  I  had  just  strength  enough 
left  to  turn  my  eyes  upon  Lizette,  when,  instead  of  the  beloved 
features  I  expected  to  see  I  beheld  the  countenance  of  Estelle. 
"lam  revenged,"  cried  she,  "  with  fiend-like  triumph."  The 
horrible  truth  darted  through  my  brain,  and  I  fell  senseless 
upon  the  ground.  When  I  recovered  myself,  I  was  lying 
upon  a  bed  in  an  unknown  room  ;  a  vague  idea  of  unhappiness 
was  in  my  mind,  but  I  could  not  recall  any  thing  distinctly.  I 
rose,  and  walking  round  the  room,  happened  to  cast  my  eye  upon 
a  mirror.  I  could  not  believe  that  I  saw  myself,  my  face  and  lips 
were  of  an  ashy  paleness,  and  my  hair  was  as  white  as  snow. 
Slowly  the  scene  which  I  had  witnessed  the  night  before,  rose 
before  me,  and  I  rushed  out  of  the  house.  I  bent  my  steps 
towards  the  fatal  spot :  a  crowd  was  collected  employed  in 
removing  the  dead  bodies  of  the  sufferers.  Four  thousand 
had  been  killed.  Waggons  had  been  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  many  of  them  were  already  filled  with  their  revolt- 
ing burdens.  I  wandered  about,  examining  every  corpse  with 
the  most  anxious  curiosity,  and  had  almost  given  up  my  search 
as  fruitless  when  on  the  hand  of  one  of  the  bodies  I  saw  some- 
thing sparkle,  and  recognized  a  ring  which  I  had  given  to 
Lizette  the  day  before. 

I  raised  the  clay  cold  and  mangled  form,  which  a  few 
hours  before  had  been  so  full  of  life  and  beauty,  and  buried  it 
in  this  garden.  He  rose  abruptly  and  walked  away.  I  turn- 
ed my  eyes  upon  the  tombstone.  "  Ci  git  Lizette  "  were 
the  only  words  engraven  there  £)####. 
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THE    RETURN. 

By  Mrs.  Jane  E.  Locke. 

Home  of  my  youth,  I  have  come  to  thee, 

To  kneel  once  more  by  thy  altar  tree, 

And  stand  yet  again  on  thy  mountain  top, 

And  drink  from  thy  fountains  the  cooling  drop: 

I  have  come  thy  forest  haunts  to  tread, 

And  breath  the  balm  of  thy  violet's  bed; 

To  gather  the  flowers  that  bloom  by  the  hedge, 

Or  hide  themselves  in  thy  bending  sedge, 

And  view  the  rock  where,  in  childhood's  day, 

I  sborted  the  noontide  hours  away; 

And  tread  the  hall  and  the  nursery  floor, 

Where  my  careless  song  I  have  poured  of  yore;— 

Though  they  are  departed  who  joined  with  me, 

In  that  hour  of  innocent  revelry; 

And  their  footprints  have  faded,  one  by  one, 

Till  I  must  stand  on  the  spot  alone. 

Oh,  might  I  come  with  a  spirit  free — 

— The  joyous  heart  ©f  my  infancy, 

And  roam  as  then  by  thy  mountain  stream: — 

But,  alas,  alas,  for  my  childhood's  dream — 

My  heart — it  is  darkly  changed  since  then, 

I  have  looked  on  the  proud  abodes  of  men, 

And  seen  with  a  sad  and  chastened  soul, 

What  sordid  passions  the  mind  control: 

I  have  followed  the  hearse — the  laden  bier, 

And  smothered  the  sigh,  and  forbid  the  tear; — 

Have  stood  by  the  brink  of  the  vaulted  grave, 

And  viewed  as  near  the  unfathomed  wave; — 

Have  felt  misfortune's  withering  hand, 

But  laughed  at  her  rude  and  stern  command: 

The  smiles  of  the  great,  and  the  proud  caress, 

Oh,  how  has  my  heart  felt  their  weariness. 

I  have  gazed  on  high  at  the  wreath  of  Fame, 

And  grasped  a  flower  to  brighten  my  name: — 

The  wreath  of  fame — 'tis  the  chain  of  the  slave, 

The  fretted  gem  of  the  ocean  wave, 

And  gladly  I'd  cast  it  far  away, 

For  the  careless  heart  of  my  early  day. 
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But  yet,  in  my  change,  I  bring  thee  here, 

Tones  that  more  than  thine  own  are  dear: 

The  lisping  voice  in  his  infant  joy, 

And  the  lovely  smile  of  my  prattling  boy: 

The  dear,  fond  pledge  of  a  cherished  one, 

The  imaged  sire  in  his  only  son. — 

And,  oh,  may  never  that  smile  depart, 

Or  the  cold  world  chasten  his  manhood's  heart ! 

Vain,  vain,  as  the  Hindoo  maiden's  dream, 

When  she  casts  her  lamp  on  the  idol  stream, 

And  watches  it  far  in  the  distance  burn, 

Fancying  her  lost  may  again  return. 

With  the  burthened  soul  with  which  I  come, 

He  too  may  visit  his  childhood's  home, 

Of  a  bright  glad  throng,  himself  the  last, 

And  the  breath  of  the  world  o'er  his  spirit  past. 

Yes,  home  of  my  youth,  I  turn  again, 
To  thy  haunted  wells  and  thy  shadowy  plain, 
From  the  halls  of  pride  and  heartless  mirth, 
To  pause  a  space  in  my  toil  o'er  earth; 
And  find  a  seat  where  thy  green  trees  wave, 
Brief  rest  from  care,  and  perchance  a  grave; 
Yet  my  chastened  heart  at  a  loftier  throne, 
Bows  low  to  its  God,  not  a  God  "unknown." 


A    SKETCH    OF    AUNT    LYDIA. 

She  was  a  very  noticeable  body,  whether  at  church,  or  fune- 
rals, or  singing  meetings — the  only  public  occasions  we  had. 
I  believe  she  was  never  particularly  related  to  me];  but  I  fell 
into  the  habit  of  calling  her  aunt,  by  being  so  much  with  Fred 
and  Ruthy  Barney,  to  whom  she  really  ivas  aunt. 

Let  nobody  imagine  aunt  Lydia  was  an  old  maid — oh  no — 
if  she  had  belonged  to  that  respectable  sisterhood,  she  would 
have  found  time  for  the  cultivation  of  her  mind,  she  would  have 
stored  it  with  the  treasures  of  science  and  literature,  and  would 
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not  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  employment  in 
tattling  and  evil  imaginings  about  her  neighbors — she  would 
have  gone  about  doing  good,  and  rendering  herself  useful  and 
beloved.  The  hallowed  portal  of  the  Sabbath  school  and  the 
poor  widow's  lonely  threshold  would  alike  have  blest  her  friend- 
ly coming. 

Nothing  at  all  like  this  : — aunt  Lydia  was  a  beauty,  and  a 
singer,  an  orphan,  an  heiress,  and  only  fifteen. — How  delight- 
fully romantic — all  the  village  boys  were  bewitched  after  her. — 
It  is  true,  for  she  told  me  herself — she  rejected  six  of  the 
best  of  them  before  she  was  sixteen. — Then  somebody  fright- 
ened her,  by  telling  her  she  would  never  have  another  offer, 
and  she  pretty  much  courted,  and  really  married,  a  very  igno- 
rant and  silly  little  fellow  before  she  was  seventeen. — Poor 
thing — she  had  nobody  to  guide  her — all  alone  in  the  world  as 
she  was  ;  for  her  grandmother  with  whom  she  lived,  besides 
being  very  indulgent,  was  too  aged  and  infirm  to  control  such 
a  wild  girl ;  so  she  had  her  own  way,  and  a  foolish  way  it  prov- 
ed to  be. 

Aunt  Lydia  did  not  marry  Jonathan  Titcomb  for  love,  but 
only  from  fear — that  she  was  about  to  become  an  old  maid, 
so  she  never  cared  very  much  about  him ;  and  as  he  fancied 
her  solely  on  account  of  the  "  beauty  and  the  tocher,"  he  did 
not  think  a  great  deal  of  her  after  the  former  had  become  fa- 
miliar to  him,  and  the  latter  was  entirely  in  his  own  hands — 
But  they  lived  in  a  very  easy  way  together,  not  troubling  each 
other  at  all,  and  never  wasting  time  in  either  quarreling  or 
coaxing. — They  had  exactly  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl — 
no  more — and  these  were  to  be  brought  up  in  the  most  genteel 
manner. 

When  aunt  Lydia  found  the  children  were  passing  rapidly  on 
from  infancy  towards  youth,  determinately  propense  to  all 
evil  and  mischievous  roguery  and  boisterous  merriment,  she 
bethought  herself  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  becoming  and 
proper  in  her,  to  set  them  an  example  of  sobriety  and  fault- 
less decorum. — She  accordingly  began  the  work  of  reforming 
whatever  might  be  of  injurious  influence  in  her  own  conver- 
sation and  manners,  and  become  thenceforth  a  model  of  pro- 
priety for  the  whole  world,  so  far  as  she  herself  was  able  to 
judge  of  her  own  merit.  As  she  had  been  strongly  addicted 
to  romping  and  flirtation,  she  was  the  better  qualified  to  detect 
and  admonish  those  who  transgressed  in  those  things.— How 
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many  of  her  sage  and  unsparing  censures  have  been  bestowed 
upon  ourselves  :  alas,  that  we  should  have  profited  by  them  so 
little. — How  utterly  in  vain  did  she  warn  us  against  tempta- 
tion.— We  did  not  know  what  she  meant — we  were  never  as- 
sailed by  any  temptations,  that  wre  were  aware  of.  And  how 
it  did  vex  her  to  see  us  slide  on  the  pond,  and  coast  down  the 
"  meeting-house  hill  "  with  the  school-boys  and  girls.  "  Lit- 
tle ladies  out  at  play  with  the  boys." — Never  a  bit  cared  we 
till  the  ice  was  gone,  when  she  would  make  us  blush  crimson 
deep  for  our  offences  against  feminine  delicacy,  and  resolve 
stoutly  for  the  next  winter,  which  resolutions  we  never  failed 
to  break  when  the  ice  became  hard  and  glossy  again,  and  the 
glittering  white  hill,  with  its  multitude  of  rapid,  daring  coasters 
— irresistible.  Ifanyofthe  rogues  slily  upset  our  sleds,  or, 
almost  accidentally,  hit  us  with  snow-balls,  aunt  Lydia  was  glad 
of  it,  and  told  us  "  they  who  play  with  boys,  must  not  com- 
plain of  boy's  play." 

When  aunt  Lydia  found  her  boy  and  girl  were  growing  learn- 
ed and  respected  learning  more  than  wealth,  and  also  that  to 
be  well-informed  was  becoming  fashionable  in  the  village,  she 
resolved  to  be  learned  too  ;  she  liked  to  "  keep  the  tune  of 
the  times."  So  she  borrowed  books,  and  peeped  into  them, 
and  turned  the  leaves  over,  and  cut  those  which  required  cut- 
ting ;  but  she  could  not  endure  the  trouble  of  really  studying  or 
even  reading. — She  gathered  a  few  ideas,  however,  with  a 
number  of  literary  phrases,  and  a  considerable  list  of  magnifi- 
cently-sounding words  ;  but  she  did  not  always  correctly  apply 
them,  and  people  did  not  always  understand  what  they  meant. 

In  her  French  and  Latin  quotations  she  was  particularly  un- 
fortunate. The  former  she  never  did  pronounce  rightly,  and 
probably  never  understood,  nor  the  latter  either. — "  Oh  trum- 
pery— Oh  Moses,  "  cried  she,  when  she  unluckily  discovered 
Fred,  Ruth,  her  own  two  darlings  and  myself  playing  ball  be- 
hind the  hen-house. — We  looked  inquiringly  at  her,  but  she 
was  too  much  offended  to  explain ;  then  Ruth  motioned  to  Fred, 
who  motioned  to  Diana  Titcomb,  who  asked  her  mother 
what  those  words  meant.  Her  indignation  vanished,  and  her 
good  humor  returned  as  she  replied  with  great  self-complacency 
"  '  It  means  Oh  the  times,  oh  the  manners  !  '  'tis  the  Hebrew  or 
Hibernian  language,  which  they  learn  at  college. — You,  Frank, 
will  study  it  when  you  go  there." 

She  was  a  very  good  sort  of  woman  ;  but  as  Deacon  Has- 
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kell  said  u  it  was  a  pity  she  did  not  take  to  learning  sooner. — 
It  came  rather  hard  to  her  so  late  in  life."  Still  it  was  very- 
laudable  in  her  to  improve  her  mind,  although  she  might  have 
made  less  show  of  her  erudition,  then  at  least  she  would  have 
escaped  envy. 

Her  only  great  fault  seemed  to  be,  that  she  felt  as  if  she 
had  all  the  sins  of  the  parish  upon  her  own  shoulders.  She 
felt  it  to  be  her  business  to  discover  and  expose  them  all,  with 
their  authors,  to  public  censure.  If  they  were  not  clearly  forth- 
coming, she  gave  her  private  opinion  of  them,  as  to  what  they 
probably  and  undoubtedly  were.  Also,  all  the  news  of  the 
village  she  regularly  circulated.  If  there  was  none  to  be  had, 
she  imagined  a  little.  She  was  quite  a  favorite,  on  account  of 
her  conversational  and  descriptive  powers. — People  used  to 
call  her  the  "  Daily  Advertiser."  They  would  go  in  and  hear 
her  chat,  but  did  not  venture  to  say  much  to  her,  lest  she  should 

tell  of  it.  EVERALLIN. 


THE  SLANDERER. 

There  is  no  creature,  so  vile,  so  despicable,  or  so  utterly 
destructive  to  human  hopes  and  happiness,  as  the  Slanderer. 
Like  the  serpent,  whose  feelings  can  never  be  touched  with 
sympathy  for  other's  woe,  whose  heart  sends  back  no  thrilling 
beat  to  the  voice  of  Friendship:  he  winds  in  darkness  and  in 
silence  along  his  unsuspecting  Victim's  path,  and  when  he 
fairly  lures  him  within  his  grasp,  crushes  and  blasts  and  poisons 
all  his  hopes  and  joys. — The  Slanderer  murders  with  his 
subtle  poison.  He  makes  life  too  heavy  and  to  bitter  a  burden 
for  his  noble  victim  to  bear, — and  causes  him,  in  a  short  time, 
to  wither  and  die,  like  the  tall  and  gigantic  magnolia,  in  the 
grasp  of  the  insignificant,  merciless,  and  unyielding  misletoe. 

J.  E.  J>. 
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A  SKETCH  FROM  LIFE. 

I  had  a  friend,  who,  among  the  many  blessings  which  indul- 
gent Heaven  scattered  around  his  path,  possessed  two  lovely 
daughters.  They  were  at  that  delightful  period,  when  the 
helplessness  of  infancy  has  been  succeeded  by  the  gaiety,  ani- 
mation and  curiosity  of  childhood  ;  when  all  the  objects  that 
surrounded  them,  of  nature  or  of  art,  seemed  spread  out  be- 
fore them,  like  some  splendid  drama,  to  attract  their  wonder- 
ing admiration.  The  common  things  of  earth,  which  man  in 
his  pursuit  of  splendid  trifles  passes  unheeded  by,  possessed  to 
them  a  beauty  more  glowing  than  the  brightest  El  Dorado 
which  human  fancy  has  pourtrayed.  The  birds  sang  among 
the  majestic  trees,  to  glad  their  young  hearts  ;  the  earth  was 
carpeted  with  verdure,  to  receive  their  bounding  footsteps  ;  the 
butterflies  and  insects  sported  among  the  fragrant  flow  ers  to 
increase  their  innocent  enjoyment  ;  and  even  when  repulsive 
winter  come  over  the  earth,  there  were  charms  for  them  in  the 
brilliant  jewelry  of  frostwork  which  nature,  lavish  of  ornament, 
bestows  upon  its  naked  scenery  ; — and  they  had  learned  even 
then  to  look  up  with  love  and  reverence  to  a  kind  heavenly 
Father, 

"  Who  formed  and  built  and  still  upholds  a  world 
"  So  clothed  with  beauty  for  rebellious  man." 

Oh,  there  is  something  in  innocent,  happy  childhood  which 
speaks  to  us  of  heaven  ;  which  tells  us  of  those  pure  angelic 
beings  which  surround  the  throne  of  God,  untouched  by  sin, 
untainted  by  the  breath  of  corruption. 

The  elder  of  these  lovely  companions  was  a  creature  of 
thought ;  from  her  full  dark  eyes  there  beamed  an  expression 
of  intelligence,  which  told  of  loftier  musings  than  childhood's 
early  dreams.  Though  her  little  life  had  numbered  scarce 
five  summers,  yet  was  she  acquiring  the  treasures  of  know- 
ledge, with  surpassing  ability  :  at  times  she  seemed  abstracted 
from  scenes  around  her,  and  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
higher  and  holier  things  ; — at  others  she  would  lead  in  the  gay 
frolics  of  her  companions,  with  an  energy  and  spirit  which 
showed  she  was  not  always  a  dreamer.  The  snatches  of 
youthful  poetry,  with  which  her  young  mind  was  liberally  fur- 
nished, were  often  applied  to  objects  around  her  with  a  pro- 
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priety  worthy  of  maturer  years.  The  younger,  though  not 
inferior  to  her  sister  in  those  moral  powers  which  elevate  our 
race  in  the  scale  of  existence,  was  much  less  disposed  to  ab- 
stract thought.  She  was  a  being  of  life,  brilliancy  and  obser- 
vation ;  her  ideas  were  rapid  and  vivid  like  the  lightning's  flash, 
and  the  movements  of  her  delicate  form  seemed  light  as  the 
steps  of  Ariel. 

Could  death  have  power  over  things  so  lovely  ? — In  the 
midst  of  happiness,  while  their  speaking  eyes  were  still  bright, 
and  health  flung  around  them  her  rich  luxuriance, — that  de- 
vouring scourge,  which  has  scathed  and  withered  the  hopes  of 
so  many  fond  parents,  and  despatched  so  many  lovely  inno- 
cents to  a  premature  grave,  had  marked  them  for  its  victims. 
The  scarlet  fever  seized  them  at  once,  the  elder  more  severe- 
ly than  the  younger  ;  and  when  scarce  two  days  had  passed 
away,  all  that  remained  on  earth  of  the  animated  and  intelligent 
Elizabeth  was  her  untenanted  form,  cold  and  motionless. — 
How  insufficient  is  human  language  to  express  the  agony  of 
parents,  when  called  to  surrender  the  cherished  object  of  their 
love  to  the  cold  and  silent  grave  ;  to  stand  beside  the  bed  of 
death,  to  watch  the  struggles  of  expiring  nature, — to  see  the 
eye,  now  beaming  with  consciousness,  and  then  averted  by 
distress, — to  see  the  limbs  extended,  the  lips  quivering  with 
the  convulsions  of  agony, — and  then  to  feel  that  no  rest,  but 
the  repose  of  death,  will  still  those  agitations;  and  that  the 
moment  which  brings  calmness  and  peace  to  that  suffering 
body  shall  separate  them  from  all  earthly  communion  with  a 
being  so  much  beloved.  These  are  emotions  beyond  even  the 
conception  of  those  who  never  felt  their  sad  reality. 

Then,  when  the  fluttering  pulse  is  still,  and  the  marble  brow 
is  cold,  while  gazing  on 


:  That  loveliness  in  death 


Which  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath;" 

to  feel  that  those  sealed  lips  will  never  again  utter  the  language 
of  affection,  nor  those  lifeless  arms  be  extended  in  the  caresses 
of  infantile  love, — these  are  the  tempests  of  the  soul,  to  which 
none  but  an  Almighty  voice  can  say,  "  Peace, — be  still." 

It  was  June,  the  bright  and  beautiful  and  leafy  June  ;  but  the 
sun  withheld  his  cheering  beams,  and  the  clouds  discharged 
their  pearly  tears,  as  if  in  sympathy  with  the  desolation  which 
death  was  making. 

The  younger  lingered  week  after  week,  amid  the  fluctua- 
tions of  alternate  hope  and  despondency.     Her  prospect  of 
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returning  health  was  indeed  unpromising,  but  affection  readily 
extracts  materials  for  happy  anticipation  from  those  scenes 
where  reason  would  despond  ;  and  on  the  edges  of  the  dark 
cloud  of  despair,  hope  plays  and  tinges  them  with  gold. — When 
three  months  of  sickness  had  passed  away,  she  died,  and  those 
bright  forms  so  lately  sporting  together,  in  all  the  ecstacy  of 
youthful  gaiety,  were  again  united,  silent  and  motionless,  in 
earth's  cold  bed. — There  the  damp  dews  of  night  fall  harm- 
less over  them,  and  the  warm  sun,  and  the  bright  stars,  from 
the  blue  vault  above,  look  out  unheeded  on  their  resting-place. 
But  the  grave  binds  not  the  soul  ;  and  their  pure  spirits  now 
expand  in  heaven.  m.  a.  h. 


TO    A    LADY    ON    HER    DAUGHTER'S    MARRIAGE. 

She  goes,  thy  loved  one,  from  the  door  that  shelter'd  her  so  long, 

She  goes  e'en  now,  when  thou  dost  hear  the  laugh  and  mirthful  song, 

But  what  thy  thoughts,  no  one  may  tell,  as  mem'ry's  hidden  store 
Is  open'd  wide,  and  o'er  thy  soul  its  gushing  waters  pour. 

Perchance,  those  thoughts  have  wander'd  back,  e'en  to  her  early  days, 
When  o'er  her  thou  didst  constant  bend,  and  chant  thy  soothing  lays, 

Or  dost  thou  view  her  in  the  bloom  of  childhood's  sunny  hour 
When  fairer  in  thine  eye,  than  earth's  most  brilliant  gem  or  flower. 

Perchance,  those  thoughts  now  shadow  forth  all  she  hath  been  to  thee, 
How  often  she  hath  shar'd  thy  joys,  or  bade  thy  sorrows  flee, 

How  she  hath  watch'd  beside  thy  bed,  when  sickness  laid  thee  low, 
And  sooth'dwith  gentle  voice  and  smile,  the  hour  of  pain  and  woe. 

Perchance,  thou'rt  tracing  on  that  map,  the  future  opens  wide, 
Her  path  through  life,  with  him  she  now  hath  chosen  for  her  guide, 

And  dost  thou  view  the  varying  scenes,  the  dangers  of  her  wayl 

Then  what  a  crowd  of  hopes  and  fears,  must  throng  thy  mind  to  day. 

It  may  be  all  these  thoughts  are  thine,  all  these,  and  many  more, 
As  thou  dost  fondly  on  her  head,  a  mother's  blessing  pour, 

As  thou  dost  ask  for  her,  and  her's  His  favor  which  is  life, 
His  care  to  guide,  His  love  to  bless,  her,  who  is  now  a  wife. 

A.  D.  W.  (CORA.) 
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A  CHAPTER  FROM  THE  "BOOK  OF  MARRIAGE."* 

"  He  who  can  convince  the  world  of  the  importance  of  the  laws  of  hereditary- 
descent,  and  induce  mankind  to  conduct  themselves  accordingly,  will  do  more  good 
to  them,  and  contribute  more  to  their  improvement,  than  all  institutions,  and  all 
systems  of  education."  Spurzheim  on  Education. 

I  was  travelling,  not  long  since,  in  a  stage-coach,  in  which 
were  a  family,  consisting  of  the  man  and  wife  and  their  four 
children,  the  eldest  a  boy  of  ten  years — a  pair  of  twin  boys  of 
six,  and  an  infant  daughter  of  twenty  months.  I  write  advi- 
sedly, for  the  mother  told  me  all  their  ages  five  times  over. 

Now  I  love  children  :  if  they  are  only  good-natured,  and 
tolerably  clean,  their  presence  always  diffuses  a  pleasantness 
over  my  mind,  comparable  only  with  the  influence  of  a  lovely 
spring  morning,  when  all  nature  seems  ready  to  burst  into  a 
frolic.  Nor  do  I  expect  children  will  be  always  nice  and 
smiling  :  I  can  excuse  their  crying,  even  crossness,  when  wea- 
ried and  ill — but  they  never  need  be  obstinate.  An  obstinate, 
pouting  child  is  a  very  disagreeable  affair. 

The  aforesaid  children  in  the  stage-coach  were  fair-com- 
plexioned,  and  their  clothing,  though  not  of  the  richest  mate- 
rials, was  neat  as  a  quaker  would  desire  to  see.  So- 1  looked 
very  smilingly  on  them  all,  which  smile  was  reciprocated  by 
all  except  the  biggest  boy.  There  he  sat  with  his  fat,  round 
cheeks  puffed  out,  his  light  blue  eyes  looking  straight  forward 
on  vacancy,  and  his  only  thought  seeming  to  be  to  reserve  for 
himself  room  enough.  A  selfish  child — the  sight  is  as  painful 
as  finding  a  frozen  rose-bud. 

The  boy  took  off  his  cap,  and  I  was  struck  with  the  singu- 
lar shape  of  his  head.  Those  who  do  not  believe  in  phrenol- 
ogy, nevertheless,  will  acknowledge  there  is  a  great  disparity 
in  the  natural  gifts  and  dispositions  of  children.  There  must 
be  some  cause  for  this  difference  ;  and  since  the  theory  of  the 
lamented  Spurzheim  is  now  before  the  public,  it  should  be  the 
aim  of  all  who  seriously  wish  for  the  improvement  of  mankind, 
to  search  into  the  doctrine,  and  candidly  and  fairly  endeavor 
to  try  its  principles  by  the  test  of  observation  and  facts.  This 
courtesy  is  due  to  the  memory  of  that  great  philanthropist  who 
so  earnestly  labored  to  do  good . 

*  A  work  in  preparation,  intended  as  a  "  sure  guide  "  in  the  difficult  path  of  ma- 
trimony. 


2G2  A  Chapter  from  the  Book  of  Marriage. 

Well, — the  boy  had  a  queer-shaped  head,  that  was  certain. 
The  forehead  at  the  base  was  wide,  and  came  out  rather  full 
between  the  eyes,  or,  as  the  phrenologist  would  say,  indivi- 
duality was  strongly  marked,  and  eventuality  was  not  wholly 
wanting — but  above  that  there  was  not  room  for  a  thimble-full 
of  brains  in  front.  I  never  saw  a  head  so  depressed.  It  was 
not  a  receding  forehead — there  was  no  forehead  at  all  above 
eventuality.  It  seemed  as  though  the  part  of  the  scull  marked 
as  the  organs  of  the  reflective  faculties,  ideality,  ivit,  benevolence 
and  reverence,  had  been  all  scooped  out,  or  rather  flattened 
down,  and  thus  gave  to  the  sides  and  back  part  of  the  head  an 
appearance  of  unnatural  fullness. 

The  top,  or  rather  crown  of  the  head  was  elevated,  I  should 
think,  half  an  inch  (I  was  going  to  say  inch,  for  thus  it  looked  to 
me,  only  I  know  it  could  not  be)  higher  than  the  forehead,  and 
thus,  if  phrenology  were  true,  it  was  evident  the  boy  had  great 
self-esteem  and  firmness  ;  indeed  most  of  the  animal  faculties 
seemed  in  full  development,  while  the  human  sentiments  were 
dwarfed,  and  cribbed  in  the  smallest  possible  space. 

"  That  boy,"  thought  I,  "  must  be  stupid  and  bad,  if  the 
testimony  of  the  scull  can  be  relied  on  ;"  and  I  determined  to 
satisfy  myself  on  this  point.  The  effort  would,  at  least,  suf- 
fice to  give  some  interest  during  a  ride  that  had  not  much 
pleasure  in  prospect. 

So  I  commenced  my  acquaintance  with  the  children,  to  the 
evident  gratification  of  the  parents.  I  soon  learned  that  the 
family  were  removing  from  Boston,  to  settle  in  one  of  the  west- 
ern counties  in  the  state  of  New  York.  But  their  history  is 
not  my  object.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  appeared  to  be 
sensible,  kind  and  pious  people;  in  good  circumstances,  as  the 
saying  is,  and  disposed  to  do  good  in  the  world.  The  gen- 
tleman had  kept  a  shoe-store,  in  the  city,  and  his  hands  still 
looked  delicate  and  clerk-like,  though  he  told  me  he  had  pass- 
ed the  last  year  on  his  farm,  preparing  it  for  the  reception  of 
his  family. 

"  What  school  did  you  attend  in  the  city,  my  boy  ?  "  said 
I,  to  the  eldest — the  flat  head. 

"  The  district  school  ;  "  he  muttered. 

"  Do  you  like  to  go  to  school  ?  "  said  I,  in  a  very  coaxing 
tone.  I  knew  he  did  not,  but  I  feared  his  mother  would  be 
hurt  at  the  exposure  the  child  would  make  of  himself,  and  al- 
most wished  he  would  say  "  Yes  " — and  tell  a  fib. 

But  the  boy  did  not  deign  an  answer.     I    repeated  the 
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question.  His  mother  replied,  without  the  least  appearance 
of  hesitation,  though  a  troubled  and  anxious  look  was  in  her 
eye  as  she  bent  it  on  her  first  born — 

"  He  does  not  like  to  go  to  school, — he  never  wishes  to  see 
a  book,  and  all  we  can  do  to  make  him  learn  is  of  no  conse- 
quence." 

We  soon  after  stopped  for  refreshment,  and  while  she  was 
assiduously  waiting  on  her  children  with  all  a  mother's  kind- 
ness, I  observed  that  the  country  would  be  a  pleasant  place 
for  her  sons. 

"Yes,"  said  she,  "  it  is  wholly  on  their  account  that  we 
are  removing.  We  dare  not  bring  up  Henry  (he  was  the  eld- 
est) in  the  city. 

"  The  country  is  certainly  much  the  best  place  for  the 
health  of  such  children,"  said  I,  affecting  not  to  think  she  al- 
luded to  the  mind  or  heart  of  her  child.  But  she  was  one  of 
those  honest,  candid  women,  who  think  that  the  truth  must  be 
spoken,  if  we  speak  at  all.  She  seemed  to  feel  it  necessary  I 
should  have  a  right  impression  of  the  characters  of  her  chil- 
dren. She  told  me  that  Henry  was  a  great  trouble  to  them. 
"  He  will  not  learn,"  said  she  ;  "  we  have  tried  every  way — 
but  he  will  not,  and  he  is  very  obstinate — and  seems  inclined 
to  be  very  bad.  And  he  makes  the  other  boys  bad.  They 
learn  to  do  just  what  he  does  ;  and  so,  we  are  going  on  to  a 
farm,  to  bring  them  up  to  work.  His  father  would  rather  have 
kept  shop  ;  and  I  should  prefer  living  in  the  city,  if  my  sons 
— if  Henry  was  a  good  boy,  and  would  love  his  book." 

"Was  he  always  dull  ?  "  said  I. 

"  0,  no  " — and  her  countenance  brightened  for  a  moment; 
— "  0,  no, — he  learnt  his  letters  very  quick — I  taught  him 
myself;  and  I  thought  he  would  be  a  good  scholar.  But  his 
first  school-mistress  was  very  severe,  and  he  hated  her  ;  and 
ever  since  that,  he  has  hated  his  book." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  I,  "  it  will  do  no  good  to  keep  him 
at  school,  and  you  act  wisely  in  taking  him  where  he  can  have 
constant  employment.  He  looks  strong  and  healthy,  and  I 
hope  will  prove  a  good  boy  to  work." 

"  I  don't  know  how  that  will  be,"  answered  the  mother, 
who  seemed  to  have  little  faith  in  her  child's  goodness.  "  He 
does  not  like  to  do  anything  ;  and  he  will  not,  unless  he  can 
have  his  own  way."  (I  thought  of  the  self-esteem  and  firmness, 
alias  obstinacy.)  "  But  it  is  all  right,"  continued  this  devoted 
mother,  in  a  tone  of  deep  humility,  that  touched  me  more  sen- 
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sibly  than  would  any  complainings—"  it  is  all  right.  Henry 
was  my  oldest,  and  I  loved  him  too  well  :  I  should  have  wor- 
shipped him  if  he  would  have  let  me.  But  he  never  would 
let  me  love  him — lie  never  seemed  to  have  any  feeling  for  any 
one  but  himself ;  and  he  has  made  me  so  much  trouble,  that  I 
am  brought  to  Bee,  more  and  more,  the  vanity  of  all  earthly 
idols." 

Here  was  a  clear  case.  The  indications  of  the  brain  were 
exactly  verified  in  the  disposition  of  the  child,  as  described  by 
his  own  mother.  The  circumstances  I  have  detailed  are  all 
true  ;  and  the  conversation,  though  perhaps  not  reported  word 
for  word,  is  in  substance  correct. .  No,  not  exactly  ;  I  have 
softened  the  impression  which  the  manner  of  the  mother  con- 
veyed respecting  the  future  character  of  her  son.  It  seemed 
to  me,  that  she  felt  as  though  he  must  be  removed  from  all 
temptation  to  crime,  or  else  that  his  ruin  would  be  inevitable. 
And  these  pious  parents,  with  a  self-denial  and  consistency 
which  Christians  do  not  always  exhibit,  were  willing  to  do  as 
well  as  to  pray  for  the  salvation  of  their  child. 

There  must  be  a  cause  for  every  effect — so  says  philosophy. 
What  could  be  the  cause  that  that  child  had  such  a  mis-shapen 
head  ? — I  did  not  think  it  strange,  just  then,  that  he  had  a  mind 
to  match  his  head  ;  for  it  seemed  reasonable,  that  the  spirit 
should  take  the  form  and  pressure  of  its  organ,  the  brain. 

But  why  did  he  have  such  a  brain  ?  and  how  shall  parents 
ensure  themselves  from  the  dreadful  calamity  of  giving  life 
to  a  being  morally  deficient  ?  This  is  far  more  to  be  cared 
for,  than  mental  debility  ;  though,  in  the  case  of  the  boy,  there 
was  a  lack  of  the  reflective  as  well  as  human  faculties. 

The  parents  were  both  good-looking,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term.  They  looked  like  good  people.  Their  whole  be- 
havior was  in  keeping  with  their  appearance.  The  kindness 
of  the  father  was  not  like  the  effort  of  duty  :  he  seemed  to  take 
pleasure  in  the  care  of  his  children,  and  they  hung  around  him, 
with  that  fearless  confidence  in  his  protection,  which  a  fretful 
or  stern  parent  never  inspires.  And  the  lady  was  the  picture 
of  maternal  thoughtfulness  and  softness.  Why  did  they  have 
such  children  ?  One  of  the  twins,  I  observed,  had  a  head  too 
much  resembling  Henry's  to  warrant  him  for  a  good  boy. 

The  husband  and  wife  bore  a  very  striking  resemblance  to 
each  other.  I  thought,  when  entering  the  stage,  that  he  must 
be  her  brother,  and  listened  to  hear  the  children  call  him 
"  uncle."     After  I  was  undeceived  on  this  point,  I  concluded 
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they  were  cousins.  Such  marriages  often  take  place,  though 
they  ought  to  be  prohibited.  I  never  knew  a  connection  between 
first  cousins,  that  was  fortunate  in  the  condition  of  the  children. 
Some,  if  not  all,  are  weakly  in  mind  or  body  ;  or  at  least,  the 
children  seldom  are  equal  to  their  parents — in  most  cases  there 
is  a  marked  degeneracy. 

My  philosophy  is  very  practical ;  and  if  all  that  phrenology 
can  do  is  to  point  out  the  differences  in  the  heads  of  people, 
I  shall  think  it  a  very  futile  science.  It  does  more  than  this 
— it  encourages  observation,  and  the  record  of  facts,  with  a 
view  to  the  improvement  of  the  nature  of  man.  And  there  is 
no  point  on  which  Dr.  Spurzheim  is  more  urgent,  than  the  ne- 
cessity of  understanding  hereditary  tendencies. 

I  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to  establish  one  fact,  name- 
ly, that  first  cousins  should  not  marry  ;  for  I  did  not  doubt  but 
these  parents  were  cousins.  I  was  mistaken.  They  were  in 
no  wise  related  ;  but  the  lady  said,  their  personal  resemblance 
had  been  often  the  subject  of  remark. 

Now  the  question  is — does  personal  resemblance,  including 
also  that  of  temperament,  between  parents,  have  any  particu- 
lar effect  on  their  children  ? 

In  all  the  cases  I  can  recollect,  it  seems  to  have  an  injuri- 
ous influence,  much  the  same  we  should  expect  from  near  blood 
relationship.  Besides  the  case  detailed  above,  I  know  several 
married  couples,  who  do  essentially  and  strikingly  resemble 
each  other  in  looks  and  disposition.  I  cannot  think  of  one 
couple  that  has  been  happy  in  their  offspring.  Either  they 
have  no  children,  or  their  children  die  in  infancy,  or  they  are 
not  such  as  their  parents  would  desire.  #     #     #     * 


TWILIGHT. 

How  dear  to  my  bosom  is  Twilight's  soft  hour — 
When  the  deepening  shadows  encurtain  the  West; 

When  the  heart  and  the  mind  own  tranquillity's  power, 
And  our  passions  and  sorrows  are  hush'd  and  at  rest. 

It  is  then  that  the  God  of  Creation  seems  near, 

Inspiring  each  thought — and  each  feeling  is  pure — 

And  the  World — Oh!  how  worthless  its  pleasures  appear, 
For  God  is  before  us — we  feel — and  adore. 

Moina. 
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MARY,  THE  MOTHER  OF  WASHINGTON. 

There  are  certain  epochs  which  mark,  unequivocally,  the  pro- 
gress of  Christian  civilization,  and  the  consequent  improvement 
of  society.  Believing,  as  we  do,  that  on  the  condition  and 
character  of  woman,  more  than  on  any  single  cause,  is  depend- 
ing the  destiny  of  the  world,  we  cannot  forbear  expressing  our 
thanks  to  those  noble-minded  citizens,  who,  in  rendering  a  pub- 
lic tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  Mother  of  Wash- 
ington, have  sanctioned  a  standard  of  excellence,  which  will 
call  forth  the  best  and  purest  of  female  virtues.  The  honors 
paid  at  Fredericksburg,  are  a  sign  and  pledge  of  the  elevation 
of  American  women. 

The  strength  of  real  virtue  and  greatness  of  soul,  is  innate, 
and  will  triumph  over  temptations  and  obstacles  ;  nevertheless, 
it  wonderfully  helps  the  cause  of  virtue  and  goodness,  when 
such  triumphs  are  held  up  to  public  admiration.  The  Mother 
of  Washington,  did  not  need  the  incitement  of  human  applause  ; 
she  acted  from  the  promptings  of  a  heart  and  mind,  singularly 
gifted  with  the  highest  and  purest  attributes  of  our  nature. 
But  the  mass  will  only  move,  by  sufferance,  by  example,  and 
by  fashion.  And  what  a  glorious  privilege  it  is,  for  the  daugh- 
ters of  America,  that  they  have  such  an  exam-pie,  and  that  those 
on  whom  they  are  and  must  be  dependent,  not  only  suffer  but 
encourage  them  to  follow  it. 

Our  females  will  improve,  while  "  their  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence" continue  to  be  sources  of  pride  to  American  men. 
And  our  country  will  have  no  check  in  her  career  of  greatness 
and  prosperity,  while  "  vigor  of  intellect,  and  firmness  of  res- 
olution " — "  strict  religious  principle  and  careful  economy  " — 
"genius  " — "judgment,"  and  "  maternal  affection,  regulated 
by  discretion,"  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
women  who  receive  the  honors  of  the  Republic. 

We  must  transfer  to  our  pages  apart  of  the  "  Address  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  " — not  expecting  it  will  be 
new  to  our  friends  ;  for  who  has  not  read  and  admired  it  ? — 
but  because  we  wish  to  preserve  in  our  work,  devoted  as  it  is 
to  the  cause  of  female  improvement,  the  record  of  an  event 
which  promises  to  be  of  such  infinite  importance  to  the  honor, 
character  and  happiness  of  our  own  sex. 
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The  sentiments  of  President  Jackson  are  worthy  of  the  oc- 
casion,— worthy  the  cotemporary  and  friend  of  the  illustrious 
Washington.  These  sentiments  will  be  treasured  in  the  hearts 
of  American  women,  the  language  will  become  ''household 
words  ;"  for  the  memory  of  the  Mother  of  Washington  can 
never  perish,  but  with  our  nation  and  our  language. 

Virginia  has  great  reason  to  exult  that  to  one  of  her  daugh- 
ters is  consecrated  the  first  Public  Monument  ever  raised  to  the 
memory  of  a  Woman  in  the  New  World. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Address  : — 

We  are  assembled,  fellow-citizens,  to  witness  and  to  assist  in 
an  interesting  ceremony.  More  than  a  century  has  passed  away, 
since  she,  to  whom  this  tribute  of  respect  is  about  to  be  paid,  en- 
tered upon  the  active  scenes  of  life; — a  century  fertile  in  won- 
derful events,  and  in  distinguished  men  who  have  participated  in 
them.  Of  these  events  our  country  has  furnished  her  full  share; 
and  of  these  distinguished  men  she  has  produced  a  Washington. 
If  he  was  "first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men," we  may  say,  without  the  imputation  of  national  vanity, 
that,  if  not  the  first,  he  was  in  the  very  front  rank  of  those,  too 
few  indeed,  upon  whose  career  mankind  can  look  back  without 
regret,  and  whose  memory  and  example  will  furnish  themes  of 
eulogy  for  the  patriot,  wherever  free  institutions  are  honored  and 
maintained.  His  was  no  false  glory,  deriving  its  lustre  from  the 
glare  of  splendid  and  destructive  actions,  commencing  in  pro- 
fessions of  attachment  to  his  country,  and  terminating  in  the 
subversion  of  her  freedom.  Far  different  is  the  radiance  which 
surrounds  his  name  and  fame.  It  shines  mildly  and  equally, 
and  guides  the  philanthropist  and  citizen  in  the  ,path  of  duty; 
and  it  will  guide  them  long  after  those  false  lights,  which  have 
attracted  too  much  attention,  shall  have  been  extinguished  in 
darkness. 

In  the  grave  before  us  lie  the  remains  of  his  mother.  Long 
has  it  been  unmarked  by  any  monumental  tablet,  but  not  unhon- 
ored.  You  have  undertaken  the  pious  duty  of  erecting  a  column 
to  her  memory,  and  of  inscribing  upon  it  the  simple,  but  affec- 
ting words,  "  Mary,  the  Mother  of  Washington."  No  eu- 
logy could  be  higher,  and  it  appeals  to  the  heart  of  every  Amer- 
ican. 

These  memorials  of  affection  and  gratitude  are  consecrated 
by  the  practice  of  all  ages  and  nations.  They  [are  tributes  of 
respect  to  the  dead,  but  they  convey  practical  lessons  of  virtue 
and  wisdom  to  the  living.  The  mother  and  son  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  applause.  But  the  bright  example  of  parental 
and  filial  excellence,  which  their  conduct  furnishes,  cannot  but 
produce  the  most  salutary  effects  upon  our  countrymen.     Let 
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their  example  be  before  us,  from  the  first  lesson  which  is  taught 
the  child,  till  the  mother's  duties  yield  to  the  course  of  prepara- 
tion and  action,  which  nature  prescribes  for  him. 

The  Address  which  we  have  heard,  portrays  in  just  colors  this 
most  estimable  woman.  Tradition  says,  that  the  character  of 
Washington  was  aided  and  strengthened,  if  not  formed,  by  the 
care  and  precepts  of  his  mother.  She  was  remarkable  for  the 
vigor  of  her  intellect  and  the  firmness  of  her  resolution.  Left 
in  early  life  the  sole  parent  of  a  young  and  numerous  family,  she 
devoted  herself  with  exemplary  fidelity  to  the  task  of  guiding  and 
educating  them.  With  limited  resources  she  was  able,  by  care 
and  economy,  to  provide  for  them,  and  to  ensure  them  a  res- 
pectable entrance  upon  the  duties  of  life.  A  firm  believer  in  the 
sacred  truths  of  religion,  she  taught  its  principles  to  her  children, 
and  inculcated  an  early  obedience  to  its  injunctions.  It  is  said, 
by  those  who  knew  her  intimately,  that  she  acquired  and  main- 
tained a  wonderful  ascendency  over  those  around  her.  This 
true  characteristic  of  genius  attended  her  through  life;  and  even 
in  its  decline,  after  her  son  had  led  his  country  to  independence, 
and  had  been  called  to  preside  over  her  councils,  he  approach- 
ed her  with  the  same  reverence  she  taught  him  to  exhibit  in 
early  youth.  This  course  of  maternal  discipline,  no  doubt  re- 
strained the  natural  ardor  of  his  temperament  and  conferred  upon 
him  that  power  of  self-command,  which  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable traits  of  his  character. 

In  tracing  the  few  recollections,  which  can  be  gathered  of  her 
principles  and  conduct,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction 
that  these  were  closely  interwoven  with  the  destiny  of  her  son. 
The  great  points  of  his  character  are  before  the  world.  He  who 
runs  may  read  them  in  his  whole  career,  as  a  citizen,  a  soldier, 
a  magistrate.  He  possessed  an  unerringj  udgment,  if  that  term 
can  be  applied  to  human  nature;  great  probity  of  purpose,  high 
moral  principles,  perfect  self-possession,  untiring  application,  an 
inquiring  mind  seeking  information  from  every  quarter,  and  ar- 
riving at  its  conclusions  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  subject; 
and  he  added  to  these,  an  inflexibility  of  resolution  which  nothing 
could  change  but  a  conviction  of  error.  Look  back  at  the  life 
and  conduct  of  his  mother,  and  at  her  domestic  government,  as 
they  have  been  this  day  delineated  by  the  chairman  of  the  mon- 
umental committee,  and  as  they  were  known  to  her  cotempora- 
ries,  and  have  been  described  by  them,  and  they  will  be  found 
admirably  adapted  to  form  and  develop  the  elements  of  ^such  a 
character.  The  power  of  greatness  was  there;  but  had  it  not 
been  guided  and  directed  by  maternal  solicitude  and  judgment, 
its  possessor,  instead  of  presenting  to  the  world  examples  of  vir- 
tue, patriotism  and  wisdom,  which  will  be  precious  in  all  suc- 
ceeding ages,  might  have  added  to  the  number  of  those  master 
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spirits,  whose  fame  rests  upon  the  faculties  they  have  abused, 
and  the  injuries  they  have  committed. 

How  important  to  the  females  of  our  country  are  these  re- 
miniscences of  the  early  life  of  Washington,  and  of  the  mater- 
nal care  of  her  upon  whom  its  future  course  depended.  Prin- 
ciple, less  firm  and  just,  and  affection,  less  regulated  by  discre- 
tion, might  have  changed  the  character  of  the  son,  and  with  it 
the  destinies  of  the  nation.  We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
virtue  and  intelligence  of  our  females.  As  mothers  and  sisters, 
and  wives  and  daughters,  their  duties  are  performed  with  exem- 
plary fidelity.  They  no  doubt  realize  the  great  importance  of 
the  maternal  character  and  the  powerful  influence  it  must  exert 
upon  the  American  youth.  Happy  is  it  for  them  and  our  coun- 
try that  they  have  before  them  this  illustrious  example  of  mater- 
nal devotion  and  this  bright  reward  of  filial  success.  The  mo- 
ther of  a  family,  who  lives  to  witness  the  virtues  of  her  children  and 
their  advancement  in  life,  and  ivho  is  known  and  honored,  because 
they  are  known  and  honored,  shoxdd  have  no  other  wish,  en  this  side 
the  grave,  to  gratify.  The  seeds  of  virtue  and  of  vice  are  early 
sown,  and  we  may  often  anticipate  the  harvest  that  will  be  gath- 
ered. Changes  no  doubt  occur,  but  let  no  one  place  his  hope 
upon  these.  Impressions  made  in  infancy,  if  not  indelible,  are 
effaced  with  difficulty  and  renewed  with  facility;  and  upon  the 
mother,  therefore,  must  frequently,  if  not  generally,  depend  the 
fate  of  the  son. 


TO    THE    WALL    FLOWER. 

Sweet  garden  flowers,  one  and  all, 
Love  in  the  richest  soil  to  grow  ; 
Whilst  thou,  on  bare  and  broken  wall , 
Fairest  and  kindliest  will  grow, 
Throwing  thy  colors,  bright  and  gay, 
On  mould'ring  tower  and  ruin  grey. 

Affection  thus,  when  sorrows  came 
To  devastate  the  jeys  of  home, 
Will,  in  afflictions  ruthless  hour, 
Bloom  like  thy  simple  faithful  flower, 
And  o'er  the  waste  of  life  will  throw 
As  glad'ning  and  as  bright  a  glow. 
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FFMALE  EDUCATION  IN  GREECE. 

In  our  last  number  we  gave  the  substance  of  "  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard's  appeal  "  to  the  American  ladies  in  behalf  of  establishing 
a  Female  School  at  Athens.  We  shall  now  give  a  sketch  of 
the  plan,  and  its  progress  thus  far. 

The  plan  was  originated  last  winter,  by  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard  who  has  long  been  known  as  the  highly  respected  Prin- 
cipal of  the  "  Troy  Female  Seminary,"  and  of  course,  must  be 
competent  to  judge  of  the  abilities  and  influence  of  her  own  sex. 
Mrs.  W.  immediately  took  measures  to  interest  the  intelligent 
and  benevolent  ladies  of  Troy  in  the  plan.  A  society  was 
formed  ;  the  warm-hearted  and  willing-minded  came  forward, 
with  ready  zeal,  to  aid  in  the  work  of  human  improvement. 
In  the  Female  Seminary  (Troy)  $200  dollars  were  contribut- 
ed, and  liberal  individuals  in  the  city  have  subscribed  already 
more  than  $400. 

But  more  aid  is  needed  :  and  one  object  of  the  plan  was  to 
interest  all  the  women  of  America  to  act  in  concert  in  promot- 
ing female  improvement.  The  society  in  Troy  have  accor- 
dingly issued  a  circular,  which  we  shall  subjoin,  inviting  the 
co-operation  of  ladies  in  every  part  of  the  Republic.  The  ap- 
peal has  been  cordially  met  in  many  places  already.  In  Port- 
land, (Me.)  the  ladies  have  pledged  themselves  to  raise  $500. 
In  several  of  the  principal  towns  in  Connecticut,  Hartford,  New- 
Haven  and  Norwich  in  particular,  the  ladies  are  actively  and  ar- 
dently engaged  in  promoting  the  plan.  In  short,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  ultimate  success  of  this  noble  and  truly  philanthro- 
pic charity. 

What  will  the  Boston  ladies  do  to  promote  Female  Educa- 
tion in  Greece  ?  Much  is  expected  from  our  city.  Its  lite- 
rary and  benevolent  character  must  be  sustained  ;  the  spirit 
that  animated  the  late  exertions  for  the  Ladies'  Fair,  for  the 
Blind,  will  not  be  blind  to  the  cause  of  our  own  sex.  But  we 
subjoin  the  Circular  as  the  best  mode  of  appeal  at  this  time. 


To  our  respected  Countrywomen. 

In  pursuance  of  a  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Officers,  we  ad- 
dress you  in  behalf  of  the  Troy  Society  for  the  advancement  of 
Female  Education  in  Greece.     We  appeal  to  you  to  aid  us  in 
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raising  a  fund,  to  establish  a  school  for  the  more  especial  pur- 
pose of  educating  female  teachers  at  Athens.  We  are  aware 
that  there  are  many  benevolent  objects  now  before  the  public  in 
which  our  sex  participate;  but  this  is  the  first  in  which  it  has 
been  .proposed,  that  women  should  associate  in  the  cause  of 
woman.  How  can  we  but  feel  for  the  misery  and  degradation  of 
our  own  sex  ?  And  if  we  indeed  feel,  how  selfish  were  it,  when 
Providence  has  so  greatly  blessed  us  above  all  other  women , 
that  we  should  refuse  the  effort  to  relieve. 

A  proposal  has  lately  gone  forth  from  Philadelphia,  from  men 
of  different  denominations,  eminent  for  piety,  to  do  for  the  male 
youth  of  Greece,  what  we  hope  to  accomplish  for  the  female. 
They  design  to  make  a  seminary  which  shall  give  a  tone  to  edu- 
cation, and  diffuse  widely  its  blessings  by  instructing  teachers 
who  shall  go  over  the  whole  land.  Their  circular  sets  forth  that 
now  is  the  time  for  Americans  to  give  a  good  influence  to  grate- 
ful and  imploring  Greece;  while  a  little  money  will  effect  much 
good,  and  before  a  bad  influence  comes  in  from  other  parts  of 
Europe  to  give  to  the  nation  its  bent. 

These  considerations  appeal  to  us  equally  as  tp  the  men  of 
our  country; — but  there  is  a  voice  from  that  region  still  more 
touching  to  the  heart  of  woman.  It  comes  to  us  from  our  Sis- 
ters of  the  East.  It  says  "  You  have  a  religion  by  which  you 
are  regarded  as  the  companions  of  man — you  have  property — 
you  have  education — you  have  civil  liberty.  We,  the  victims  of 
a  false  religion,  are  the  property,  not  the  companions  of  man. 
Far  from  thinking  of  cultivating  our  minds,  men  here  forget,  or 
deny,  that  we  possess  them.  We  are  bought  and  sold  into  the 
vilest  of  all  slavery — a  slavery  which  you  would  a  thousand  times 
rather  die  than  suffer.  And  will  you,  probationers  for  eternity, 
and  hoping  for  heaven,  do  nothing  for, us  ?  "  Do  not  our  hearts 
reply,  "  We  will  make  an  effort  :  we  are  ready  for  your  sakes 
to  make  some  exertions  :  we  will  endure  some  privations  for 
you." 

And  think  not  that  the  idea  is  visionary  of  opposing  Mahomet- 
anism,  by  introducing  education  among  the  females.  Recent 
travellers  in  the  East,  even  those  who  are  not  in  favor  of  the 
missionary  enterprizes  of  the  day,  propose  this  as  the  only  means 
of  civilizing  the  eastern  men.  The  world  begins  to  awake  to  the 
importance  of  female  education;  and  from  many  different  quar- 
ters the  sentiment  is  rising  up,  that  here  lies  the  first  spring  of 
human  improvement  or  degeneracy ;  and  hence  benevolent  men 
are  feeling  an  interest  in  this  cause,  which  they  never  felt  be- 
fore, and  are  rejoicing  in  the  efforts  of  its  friends.  When  such 
a  feeling  is  abroad  among  the  men,  let  us  not  slumber.  Let  us 
be  awake  and  doing,  that  the  generous  impulse  be  not  lost. 
Should  our  appeal  be  felt,  we  would  respectfully  suggest  that 
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ladies  form  themselves  into  co-operating  societies,  that  we  may 
have  with  them  a  channel  of  communication  through  their  Cor- 
responding Secretaries.  It  will  give  us  pleasure  to  hear  in  this 
way  that  our  plan  is  approved,  and  our  exertions  sustained;  and 
we  will  endeavor,  on  our  part,  to  afford  all  such  information  as'we 
think  will  aid  them,  or  gratify  their  benevolent  feelings. 

The  respected  principals  of  female  schools  we  hope  will  sym- 
pathize in  our  views,  as  they  understand  and  appreciate  the  ad- 
vantages of  female  education.  Their  pupils  will  better  prize  the 
privileges  they  enjoy,  if  their  good  wishes,  and  perhaps  a  little 
of  their  labor  or  money,  are  given  to  the  unfortunate  girls  of 
Greece,  who  scarce  have  clothes  to  cover  them,  and  yet  will 
walk  miles  to  receive  a  little  instruction. 

Could  the  women  of  our  country  be  moved  to  feel  and  act  with 
decision  and  constancy  on  this  subject,  we  believe  that  without 
putting  a  great  burden  on  any  one,  and  without  using  any  mea- 
sures but  those  of  gentleness  and  peace,  we  might  at  length  do 
that  towards  undermining  Mahometanism,  which  the  armed  cru- 
saders of  former  times  were  never  able  to  accomplish. 
By  order  of  the  Society. 

Margaret  M'Coun,  President. 

Emma  Willard,    Cor.   Sec'ry. 
Troy,  (JV.    Y.)  June,  1833. 


SCIENCE    AND    SENTIMENT. 

A  correspondent  in  our  last  number,  not  having  the  fear  of 
Lyceums,  Mechanic  Associations,  or  Mr.  J.  Holbrook  before 
his  pen,  presumes  to  disparage  philosophy  and  mechanics, 
problems,  angles,  and  curves,  mineralogy,  geology,  rail-roads, 
and  other  useful  things. 

Now,  although  we  by  no  means  pretend  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  compliments  which  our  correspondent  has  bestowed  on 
the  Ladies'  Magazine,  and  certainly  feel  gratified  that  a  man 
should  find  pleasure  and  profit  in  its  perusal, — yet  we  cannot, 
altogether,  agree  with  him  in  his  estimate  of  works  of  taste  and 
sentiment,  nor  do  we  hold  that "  science  degrades  and  stu- 
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pifies  the  mind." — We  have  an  earthly  as  well  as  a  spiritual  na- 
ture, and  the  last  cannot  attain  its  human  perfection  without  a  due 
attention  to  the  former.  It  may  be  slavery  to  toil  for  the  body, 
but  it  must  be  submitted  to,  till  the  mortal  puts  on  immortality. 
History  and  the  experience  of  men,  conclusively  show  that  the 
attempts  to  set  aside  all  cares  for  this  life,  and  allow  the  "  mind 
to  shoot  upward  "  towards  heavenly  things,  without  reference  to 
the  cultivation  of  its  root  connected  with  earth,  is  absurd,  and 
productive  of  great  evils  in  society.  True,  one  poet  and  one 
prophet  may  live  very  comfortably  ;  but  how  would  a  nation  of 
Homers  and  Isaiahs  manage  their  concerns  ?  We  rather  guess 
they  would  find  some  attention  to  the  "  dull  and  insipid  con- 
cerns of  this  dirty  globe  "  indispensable. 

We  admire  "  elevation  of  mind,"  and  our  work  has  been 
devoted  chiefly  to  subjects  of  taste  and  sentiment  connected 
with  moral  and  mental  improvement,  because  we  consider  these 
themes  more  especially  the  province  of  our  sex.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  our  duties  we  have  been  led  to  reflect  much  on  the 
best  and  most  sure  means  of  permanently  elevating  the  female 
mind  ;  and  have  come  to  the  unromantic  conclusion  that  nat- 
ural philosophy,  and  some  general  knowledge  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  are  absolutely  needed  in  the  process.  And  further,  we 
think  that  the  disparity  (inferiority,  as  men,  perhaps  rightly,  call 
it)  which  is  observable  between  the  minds  of  the  sexes,  is  per- 
petuated (if  not  wholly  induced)  by.  the  almost  exclusive  at- 
tention of  woman  in  her  mental  pursuits  to  subjects  of  taste, 
sentiment  and  devotion. 

The  mistake  into  which  our  correspondent  has  fallen,  of 
considering  science  and  commerce — in  other  words,  the  plain 
business  of  life,  incompatible  with  high  moral  worth  and  pure 
refinement  of  feeling  and  taste,  is  a  very  common  one  with  the 
young  and  ardent  of  both  sexes.  In  the  old  and  corrupt  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  Asia,  this  doctrine  is  propagated  indeed, 
enforced  by  those  who  would  be  honored  for  their  privilege  of 
living  in  idleness.  But  we  confess  that  we  hold  the  memory 
of  such  men  as  Franklin,  Fulton  and  Clinton  in  higher  esti- 
mation, and  think  they  have  done  more  for  the  happiness  and 
moral  and  mental  elevation  of  their  race,  than  the  whole 
collective  multitude  of  mystical  philosophers,  sentimental 
poets,  and  high-born  arbiters  of  taste  and  refinement  ever  ac- 
complished. 

The  "daily  laborer,"  who  uses  his  "saw,  hammer,  and 
chisel  "  all  day,  and  toils  faithfully  during  his  whole  life,  eating 
vol.  vi.  35 
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the  bread  be  has  honestly  earned,  may  not  be  a  very  shining 
light ;  but  both  reason  and  revelation  teach  us  that,  in  promot- 
ing the  real  improvement  of  the  world,  he  is  far  superior  to 
the  idle  monk  and  the  luxurious  lord.  It  is  to  the  exercise  of 
genius  in  the  wide  field  of  practical  philosophy  and  mechanics, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  our  labor-saving-machines.  Men  must 
toil  like  beasts  of  burden,  until  science  and  the  arts  compel  the 
aid  of  "spring-wheels,  and  other  material  substances."  And 
those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  laws  which, 
by  the  Creator's  appointment,  will  make  matter  subservient  to 
mind,  are  accomplishing  a  mighty  work— the  rail-road,  on  which 
can  be  moved  the  car  of  universal  education,  and  Christianity. 

"  The  merchant  too  "  has  the  opportunity  of  doing  much 
good,  and  he  does  do  it.  His  enterprize  and  energy  open  the 
channels  of  communications,  between  different  provinces  and 
distant  nations,  till  the  world  of  commerce  becomes  the  field 
for  the  word  of  God.  Not  every  petty  trafficker  in  "  tea,  to- 
bacco, and  cotton,"  anticipates  this  ;  the  mass,  we  acknow- 
ledge, are  selfish  ;  and  it  is  this  selfishness  which  degrades  men, 
not  the  employments  they  pursue.  This  selfishness  will  never 
be  corrected  by  the  refinements  of  taste  :  it  must  be  the  reli- 
gion of  the  gospel  which  will  make  man  just  and  merciful  to 
man. 

The  great  radical  poet  *  depends  decidedly  on  commerce 
(free  trade)  for  the  renovation  of  England,  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  worfd.  He  is  himself  a  fine  illustration  of  the  genius 
which  the  "  daily  laborer  "  may  exert.  He  is — to  use  his  own 
strong  words  in  a  letter  to  a  friend — "  a  dealer  in  steel,  work- 
ing hard  every  day  ;  literally  laboring  with  head  and  hands,  and 
alas  with  my  heart  too  !  If  you  think  the  steel  trade,  in  these 
profitless  days,  is  not  a  heavy,  hard-working  trade,  come  and 
break  out  a  ton."  His  description  of  the  domestic  pleasures 
of  virtuous  poverty  is  a  beautiful  gem,  and  shows  his  delicacy 
of  feeling  and  taste  has  not  been  at  all  harmed  by  his  rough  em- 
ployment.    We  give  only  a  part  of  the  passage  : — 

Oh,  faithful  love,  by  poverty  embraced! 

Thy  heart  is  fire,  amid  a  wintry  waste  ; 

Thy  joys  are  roses  born  on  Hecla's  brow  ; 

Thy  home  is  Eden  warm  amid  the  snow  ; 

And  she,  thy  mate,  when  coldest  blows  the  storm, 

Clings  then  most  fondly  to  thy  guardian  form  ; 

*  Ebenezer  Elliott,  Author  of  Corn  Law  Rhymes,  The  Village  Patriarch,  &c. 
&c. 
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Ev'n  as  thy  taper  gives  intensest  light, 
When  o'er  thy  bovv'd  roof  darkest  falls  the  night. 
*'■#.#  *  * 

Let  luxury,  sickening  in  profusion's  chair, 

Unwisely  pamper  his  unworthy  heir; 

And,  while  he  feeds  him,  blush,  and  tremble,  too  ! 

But,  Love  and  Labor,  blush  not,  fear  not  you  ! 

Your  children,  (splinters  from  the  mountain's  side,) 

With  rugged  hands,  shall  for  themselves  provide. 

Parent  of  valor,  cast  away  thy  fear: 

Mother  of  Men,  be  proud  without  a  tear  ! 

While  round  your  hearth  the  wo-nursed  virtues  move, 

All,  all  that  manliness  can  ask  of  love  ; 

Remember  Hogarth,  and  abjure  despair, 

Remember  Arkwright,  and  the  peasant  Clare. 

Burns  o'er  the  plough  sung  sweet  his  wood-notes  wild  ; 

And  richest  Shakespeare  was  a  poor  man's  child. 

Now  we  have  dipped  into  Elliotts 's  poetry,  we  will  give  the 
passages  on  Free  trade,  and  Commerce,  to  which  we  alluded  ; 
partly  because  we  would,  by  the  brightness  of  such  an  exam- 
ple, encourage  our  young  mechanics  to  ivork  with  their  heads 
as  well  as  hands,  and  partly  that  the  energy  and  ardent  enthu- 
siasm of  the  writer  makes  his  inspirations  appear- so  much  like 
prophecy  that  we  do  not  like  to  withhold  them  from  our  readers : 

"  Is  there  no  land  where  useful  men  are  prized 

By  those  they  feed  ?  Or  will  there  never  be 

For  hope  a  refuge,  and  a  dwelling  place, 

Where  tyrants,  in  their  mad  rapacity, 

Shake  not  their  clenched  fists  in  the  Almighty's  face, 

And  cry  '  thou  fool  ! ' — Shall  glorious  seas  embrace 

A  thousand  shores  in  vain  ?     Shall  paupers  grow 

Where  he  hath  said  the  eagle's  young  should  feed  ? 

Shall  hopeless  tears  to  water  deserts  flow 

While  flow  his  mighty  streams  with  none  to  heed, 

And  make  fertility  a  baneful  weed  ? 

Poor  bread-taxed  slaves,  have  ye  no  hope  on  earth  ? 

Yes — God  from  evil  still  educes  good  ; 

Sublime  events  are  rushing  to  their  birth  ! 

Lo,  tyrants  by  their  victims  are  withstood  ; 

And  Freedom's  seed  still  grows,  though  steeped  in  blood." 

*  *  *  * 

"  Despond  not  then,  ye  plundered  sons  of  trade  ! 
Hope's  wounded  wing  shall  yet  disdain  the  ground, 
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And  Commerce,  while  the  powers  of  evil  fade, 
Shout  o'er  all  seas, "  all  lands  for  me  were  made  !  " 
Her's  are  the  apostles  destined  to  go  forth 
Upon  the  wings  of  mighty  winds,  and  preach 
Christ  crucified  !     To  her  the  South  and  North 
Look  through  their  tempests  ;  and  her  love  shall  reach 
Their  farthest  ice,  if  life  be  there  to  teach. 
Yes,  world — reforming  Commerce  !  one  by  one 
Thou  vanquishest  earth's  tyrants  !  and  the  hour 
Cometh,  when  all  shall  fall  before  thee — gone 
Their  splendor,  fall'n  their  trophies,  lost  their  power. 
Then  o'er  the  enfranchised  nations  wilt  thou  shower, 
Like  dew-drops  from  the  pinions  of  the  dove, 
Plenty  and  Peace  ;  and  never  more  on  thee 
Shall  bondage  wait  ;  but,  as  the  thoughts  of  love, 
Free  shalt  thou  fly,  unchainable  and  free  ; 
And  men  thenceforth  shall  call  thee  Liberty." 

When  these  blessed  days  of  peace,  plenty  and  intercourse 
among  all  nations  shall  have  arrived,  science  and  sentiment  will 
be  found  compatible  with  each  other,  and  refined  taste  and 
christian  morality  become  synonymous  terms. 
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"  The  American  Colonization  Society  is  indebted  to  female  benevo- 
lence and  influence,  for  much  of  its  success  ;  without  their  aid  it  would 
hardly  have  been  sustained,"  said  Mr.  Finlay,  the  eloquent  philanthropist 
from  Cincinnati,  who  has  been  pleading  the  cause  of  the  poor  African, 
in  this  city.  "  When  men  were  almost  in  despair,"  continued  he,  "and 
many  feared  the  plan  must  be  given  up,  two  benevolent  ladies  of  Vir- 
ginia, sisters,  bequeathed  $12,000  to  the  Colonization  Society.  Soon 
after,  the  ladies  of  Baltimore  gave  $2,500,  the  proceeds  of  a  fair.  Other 
donations  from  ladies  have  been  frequent ;  and  more  than  half  the  man- 
umitted slaves  have  been  set  free  by  ladies.  The  destiny  of  Africa,  as 
well  as  that  of  our  own  country,  will  be  mightily  affected  by  the  influ- 
ence of  American  women." 

"I  think  if  Italy  is  ever  redeemed,  she  must  owe  it  to  her  daughters," 
says  Mr.  Willis  in  his  last  letter  from  Florence.  "  The  female  descen- 
dants of  the  great  names  in  Italian  history,  have  almost  without  excep- 
tion, the  mark  of  noble  beauty  by  nature.  The  men,  the  brothers  of 
these  women,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  look  like  the  slaves  they  are." 

The  sphere  of  woman  is  constantly  enlarging,  as  she  becomes  quali- 
fied, by  a  better  education,  and  is  encouraged  by  christian  philosophy, 
to  exert  her  power  of  doing  good. 
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PHRENOLOGY  APPLIED  TO  CHARACTER. 

We  shall  devote  this  paper  to  an  account  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  visit*  to 
the  Monitorial  School  of  Mr.  William  B.  Fowle,  of  this  city.  The  par- 
ticulars were  communicated  by  Mr.  Fowle  to  the  Boston  Phrenological 
Society. 

"  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  Dr.  Spurzheim's  lectures  in  Bos- 
ton, understanding  that  some  peculiarities  of  my  school,  had  led  him  to 
express  a  wish  to  visit  it,  I  desired  a  gentleman  to  invite  him  to  visit 
the  school  whenever  he  pleased.  He  came  October  3d,  accompanied  by 
the  gentleman  before  mentioned. 

It  had  been  previously  hinted  to  the  pupils  that  Dr.  S.  would  visit  the 
school ;  and  they  having  imbibed  the  idea,  that  he  could  see  farther  than 
their  teacher,  were  by  no  means  at  ease,  when  a  very  tall,  stout  man, 
with  an  exterior  rather  forbidding  to  children,  was  introduced.  The  first 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  children,  was  unfavorable,  but  the 
countenance  of  the  Doctor,  which  expressed  the  delight  he  felt,  at  the 
sight  of  so  many  interesting  subjects  for  the  exercise  of  his  skill,  soon 
removed  all  apprehension. 

The  children  were  engaged  at  their  desks,  in  a  variety  of  exercises, 
and  I  requested  him  to  walk  freely  among  them,  remarking  that  he  prob- 
ably did  not  wish  to  see  any  exhibition  of  their  acquirements.  This,  I 
said,  because  I  wished  him,  if  he  gave  any  opinions  to  do  it  while  en- 
tirely unacquainted  with  the  points  of  excellence  which  would  naturally 
be  developed  by  any  exhibition. 

I  had  just  corrected  some  pieces  of  composition,  and  I  remarked  to 
him  that  one  short  piece  seemed  to  have  a  phrenological  bearing,  that 
it  might  amuse  him.  He  read  it,  and  said  he  should  like  to  see  the  child 
that  wrote  it.  I  told  him  where  she  sat,  and  we  carelessly  walked  in 
that  direction. 

Before  we  reached  her, "  Ah,"  said  he,  "  caution."  "  Ask  her  "  contin- 
ued he,  "  whether  she  ever  heard  any  discussion  upon  the  points  touch- 
ed in  her  theme." 

I  asked  the  question,  and  she,  blushing  deeply,  replied  that  she  never 
had  heard  any  one  speak  on  the  subject. 

"Well,  my  dear,"  said  he,  "you  have  not  given  your  oivn  opinion: 
to  which  side  of  the  question  do  you  incline?" 

She  hesitated,  and  he  turned  to  me  and  said — "  Caution  will  take  time 
to  consider."  She  then  gave  her  opinion  with  great  modesty,  and  it 
happened  to  favor  his  view  of  the  subject. 

"  A  fine  head,"  said  he  to  me,  "  a  fine  head.  What  conscientiousness ! 
and  then  what  firmness  !  a  fine  model  of  what  a  female  head  should  be." 

Caution  is  characteristic  of  this  young  female,  who  was  then  about 
fourteen  years  old.  She  is  almost  timid.  Her  talents  are  not  so  bril- 
liant as  those  of  some  other  pupils,  but  her  perseverance,  which  I  take 
to  be  the  product  of  her  firmness,  has  always  enabled  her  to  rise  above 
common  pupils,  and  to  rank  with  the  best.     With  a  perfect  knowledge 

*  See  Biography  of  Dr.  Spurzheim,  by  N.  Capen. 
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of  her  character,  having-  had  her  under  my  care  seven  years,  I  could  not 
have  described  her  peculiar  excellences  so  readily  as  he  did. 

As  we  turned  to  proceed  back  to  my  desk,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the 
head  of  a  little  girl  about  five  years  old. 

"  Fun,  fun,"  said  he,  and  laughed.  "  Courage  too,"  he  added — look 
out  for  her  pranks." 

The  child  had  only  been  my  pupil  three  or  four  days,  but  she  had  al- 
ready exhibited  symptoms  of  insubordination.  A  few  months  more  ex- 
perience proved  her  playful  to  excess,  and  so  courageous  in  the  pur- 
suit of  fun,  that  she  disregarded  the  restraints  I  usually  impose  upon  in- 
subordination and  inattention. 

The  Doctor's  attention  was  called  to  a  child  about  ten  years  of  age, 
to  whom  I  found  it  almost  impossible  to  communicate  instruction  of  any 
kind,  and  who  seemed. to  have  no  memory. 

He  playfully  touched  her  head,  and  said  there  was  no  deficiency  of 
external  development,  but  he  should  think  her  mental  powers  sluggish. 
"  She  will  never  commit  any  thing  to  memory,"  said  he,  "  but  will  per- 
haps learn  something  from  those  around  her." 

I  then  told  him  her  case  ;  but  he  did  not  modify  his  opinion  as  to  the 
external  development.  I  thought  this  a  paradox,  but  I  was  afterwards 
informed  that  the  intellect  was  bright  until  the  age  of  three  or  four  years, 
when  a  dangerous  humor  on  the  head  was  checked  by  powerful  applica- 
tions, which  seriously  affected  the  activity  of  the  mind.  He  recom- 
mended exercise,  and  almost  exclusive  attention  to  her  physical  educa- 
tion. 

He  then  cast  his  eye  upon  one  of  the  group  that  surrounded  him,  and 
said  she  had/orm  to  a  great  degree.  "  O,  if  she  would  only  cultivate 
this  power  "  said  he,  "  what  might  she  not  do  ?  But  she  probably  never 
will,"  added  he.  "  Her  constitution  is  bad — too  lymphatic.  She  lacks 
energy,  and  nothing  but  frequent  and  powerful  exercise  will  ever  reform 
her  temperament."     "  O,"  said  he  again — "  how  strong  !  " 

It  is  true  that  her  skill  in  drawing,  printing  and  writing  is  very  great, 
and  it  is  as  true  that  all  her  movements  are  very  sluggish. 

The  attention  of  Dr.  S.  was  now  riveted  upon  a  child  about  twelve 
years  old,  whose  head  exhibited  an  extraordinary  frontal  development. 

I  asked  what  he  thought  of  her. 

"  Remarkable,  remarkable,"  said  he,  "for  the  second  education." 

I  did  not  understand  him,  and  asked  an  explanation. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  education  consists  of  two  parts ;  the  first  relates 
to  the  receiving  ideas,  and  the  second  to  giving  them  out.  She  may  not 
excel  in  the  first  part ;  but  when  she  comes  to  the  second  she  will  take 
a  high  rank." 

Still  he  was  not  particular  enough.  He  then  at  last  said  she  might  not 
excel  in  writing,  spelling,  and  such  elementary  exercises,  but  when  a 
little  older  would  in  astronomy,  natural  philosophy,  and  subjects  of  that 
nature.  He  did  not  think,  she  was  inferior  to  most  children  in  other 
respects,  but  her  strengh  lay  not  there. 

Her  history  is  this.  It  is  my  custom  in  winter  to  employ  the  after- 
noons in  giving  lessons  to  the  older  pupils  in  natural  philosophy,  ac- 
companied by  experiments  with  a  valuable  apparatus  belonging  to  the 
school.  As  the  experiments  are  amusing,  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
let  the  younger  pupils  attend  as  spectators,  without  expecting  them  to 
study  the  subjects  of  the  lesson. 
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This  child,  then  ten  years  old,  asked  permission  to  attend  as  a  spec- 
tator. Her  request  was  granted,  and  the  next  day  she  asked  if  she  might 
recite  the  lessons  with  the  class  ;  for  I  always  required  the  class  to  an- 
swer not  only  the  questions  in  their  text  book,  but  such  others  as  I  thought 
might  be  fairly  asked.  The  request  avhs  novel,  but  as  I  never  check 
any  ambition  of  this  sort,  without  first  ascertaining  that  it  is  unreasona- 
ble, I  allowed  her  to  join  the  class,  although  so  much  their  jnnior. 

As  the  attendance  in  the  afternoon  was  voluntary,  my  regular  duties 
ending  with  the  forenoon,  I  proposed  a  prize  of  two  dollars  to  whichever 
at  the  end  of  the  course  should  have  recited  best,  and  should  undergo 
the  best  general  review.  At  the  end  of  the  season  it  appeared  that  this 
little  girl  had  recited  as  well  as  any  one  in  the  class.  Next  came  the 
review.  I  had  prepared  twenty-five  questions,  different  from  any  that 
had  been  previously  asked,  and  put  them  all  to  each  of  the  thirty-two 
pupils  that  belonged  to  the  class.  Ten  did  not  mistake.  I  then  proposed 
five  more  difficult  questions  to  the  ten,  and  she  alone  answered  them  all 
correctly.  Still  thinking  it  possible  that  she  might  have  obtained  the 
knowledge  from  some  other  source  than  reflection,  I  gave  her  a  further 
review,  till  I  was  satisfied,  that  she  had  understood  the  principles,  and 
was  at  no  difficulty  to  apply  them.  She  took  the  prize,  and  what  is  cred- 
itable to  her  class,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  which  was  most 
pleased,  the  victor  or  the  vanquished. 

I  next  called  up  a  little  girl,  whom  he  pronounced  quick  at  figures. 
She  is  the  quickest  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  elements  of  arithmetic.  I 
then  called  up  the  head  and  foot  of  a  class,  formed  of  three  or  four 
classes  that  I  had  been  reviewing,  and  asked  him  which  was  the  best 
arithmetician.  He  instantly  pointed  her  out,  but  said — "  the  other  was 
not  deficient."  She  was  not,  when  compared  with  the  classes  below 
her. 

By  this  time  the  curiosity  of  the  pupils  was  so  much  excited,  that  all 
regular  work  was  interrupted.  Children  that  had  been  called,  remained, 
standing  round  the  Doctor,  and  in  a  short  time  others  joined  them,  and 
he  had  an  audience  of  twenty  or  thirty.     He  was  a  decided  favorite. 

At  this  moment,  a  few  of  the  larger  pupils,  brought  forward  a  Miss 
about  thirteen  years  old,  who  had,  as  they  thought,  a  very  small  head, 
and  respectfully  requested  Dr.  S.  to  tell  what  her  head  "was  good  for. 
He  turned  to  me,  and  said — "  Imitation  ;  oh  how  full !  " 
I  asked  him  how  it  would  be  likely  to  show  itself. 
"  In  mimicry,"  said  he,  "  as  likely  as  in  any  way.     Is  she  not  a  great 
mimic  ?  " 

I  had  never  suspected  her  of  any  such  disposition,  and  turning  to  her 
companions,  I  asked  them  if  they  had  ever  seen  her  attempt  to  mimic 
any  one. 

"O,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "she  is  the  greatest  mimic  you  ever  saw. 
She  takes  every  body  off." — This  was  news  to  me. 

"  You  may  rely  upon  it,"  said  Dr.  S.  "  she  will  be  taking  me  and  my 
foreign  idiom  off  before  I  leave  the  room." 

About  fifteen  minutes  afterwards,  he  jogged  my  elbow,  and  pointed 
behind  him,  where  I  saw  this  Miss  putting  her  hand  upon  the  heads  of 
her  companions,  in  the  very  peculiar  manner  of  Dr.  S.  and  saying  in  his 
accent,  "  You,  Miss,  have  the  bump  of  so  and  so  ;  and  you,  Miss,  have 
the  bump  of  so  and  so." 
He  laughed  heartily,  at  the  verification  of  his  prediction.    He  said 
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she  had  courage,  much  self-esteem,  and  but  little  caution,  and  must  be 
guarded,  or  her  imitation  would  be  inconvenient  to  her. 

I  have  mentioned  some  of  the  most  prominent  cases  that  fell  under  the 
Doctor's  observation.  He  pointed  out  one  pupil,  as  having  the  organ 
of  language  largely  developed,  and  she  is  certainly  distinguished  for 
one  of  her  age.  I  called  up  several  whose  forte  I  had  never  been  able 
satisfactorily  to  discover,  and  he  generally  pronounced,  that  they  had 
none. 

His  visit  lasted  two  hours,  and  he  left  the  school  much  to  the  regret 
of  the  pupils,  to  whom  his  easy  manners,  benevolent  advice,  and  know- 
ledge of  their  thoughts  had  strongly  recommended  him.  Next  day,  they 
requested  me  to  beg  him  to  honor  them  with  another  visit.  He  prom- 
ised to  do  so,  but  his  engagements  prevented. 


BUNKER    HILL    MONUMENT. 

Those  who  recollect  the  interest  we  took,  three  years  since, 
in  the  Ladies  Association,  for  completing  this  grand  memento 
of  the  self-sacrifice  and  steadfast  patriotism  of  our  ancestors, 
will  not  be  surprized,  that  we  advert  with  pleasure  to  the  ex- 
pectation, now  so  confidently  entertained,  that  the  work  "  will 
be  done."  This,  neither  the  first  nor  second  effort  could  ef- 
fect. That  the  B.  H.  M.  A.  failed  was  strange.  Had  the 
ladies  succeeded  it  would  have  been  stranger  still.  We  do  not 
at  all  regret  their  failure,  since  it  has  furnished  the  occasion 
of  rousing  the  spirit  and  animating  the  patriotism  of  a  class  of 
men  whose  worth  of  character,  and  importance  in  society  ought 
to  make  them  among  the  leaders  in  every  enterprize  that  tends 
to  the  moral  elevation  of  the  Republic.  The  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Mechanic  Association,  will  finish  the  Monument, 
receiving,  as  they  well  deserve,  high  praise  for  their  noble  and 
disinterested  efforts. 

It  was  this  patriotic  feeling,  this  looking  beyond  the  present 
hour,  and  mere  physical  utility  that  we  wished  to  incite.  Had 
the  ladies  been  supported  by  such  orators,  as  have  plead  the 
cause  of  the  M.  C.  M.  A.  the  "earliest  light  of  the  morning, 
would  now  gild,"  the  summit  of  the  Monument.  The  speech 
of  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett  was  an  out  pouring  of  eloquent 
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patriotism,  which  kindled  every  heart.  We  do  not  believe, 
there  was  one  who  heard  him,  but  felt  that  the  "  lofty  enthu- 
siam  "  which  animated  those  who  bled  at  Bunker  Hill,  and 
which  always  actuates  the  immortal  mind,  when  it  gains  a  vic- 
tory over  the  selfishness  of  our  earthly  nature,  was  a  good 
more  to  be  coveted  than  silver  and  gold. 

Some  very  excellent  people  we  know,  who  have  imbibed 
the  Utilitarian  notion, 

"  That  the  worth  of  every  thing 
Is  just  the  money  it  will  bring." 

— It  is  this  narrow  policy  which  would  desecrate  church-yards, 
and  prohibit  mourning  apparel  as  useless  expense.  We  will 
insert  a  short  extract  from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Everett,  which 
most  forcible  illustrates  the  connection  between  moral  senti- 
ment and  physical  good.  This  extract  is  truth  and  eloquence 
in  their  most  captivating  combination. 

"  But  I  am  met  with  the  great  objection,  What  good  will  the 
Monument  dol  I  beg  leave,  sir,  to  exercise  my  birthright  as  a 
Yankee,  and  answer  this  question,  by  asking  two  or  three  more, 
to  which  I  believe  it  will  be  quite  as  difficult  to  furnish  a  satis- 
factory reply.  I  am  asked,  What  good  will  the  Monument  do? 
And  I  ask,  What  good  does  any  thing  do?  What  is  good? 
Does  any  thing  do  any  good?  The  persons  who  suggest  this 
objection,  of  course,  think  that  there  are  some  projects  and  un- 
dertakings, that  do  good;  and  I  should  therefore  like  to  have  the 
idea  of  good  explained,  and  analyzed,  and  run  out  to  its  elements. 
When  this  is  done,  if  I  do  not  demonstrate,  in  about  two  minutes, 
that  the  Monument  does  the  same  kind  of  good  that  any  thing 
else  does,  I  will  consent  that  the  huge  blocks  of  granite,  already 
laid,  should  be  reduced  to  gravel,  and  carted  off  to  fill  up  the 
Millpond;  for  that  I  suppose  is  one  of  the  good  things.  Does 
a  rail-road  or  a  canal  do  good?  Answer,  Yes.  And  how?  It 
facilitates  intercourse, — opens  markets, — and  increases  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  But  what  is  this  good  for?  Why,  indi- 
viduals prosper  and  get  rich.  And  what  good  does  that  do?  Is 
mere  wealth,  as  an  ultimate  end — gold  and  silver,  without  any 
inquiry  as  to  their  use, — are  these  a  good?  Certainly  not.  I 
should  insult  this  audience  by  attempting  to  prove,  that  a  rich 
man,  as  such,  was  neither  better  nor  happier,  than  a  poor  one  ? 
But  as  men  grow  rich,  they  live  better.  Is  there  any  good  in 
this,  stopping  here?  Is  mere  animal  life, — feeding,  working, 
and  sleeping  like  an  ox,  entitled  to  be  called  good?  Certainly 
not.  But  these  improvements  increase  the  population.  And 
what  good  does  that  do  ?  Where  is  the  good  in  counting  twelve 
vol.  vi.  36 
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millions  instead  of  six  of  mere  feeding,  working,  sleeping  ani- 
mals? There  is  then  no  good  in  the  mere  animal  life,  except  as 
it  is  the  basis  of  that  higher  moral  existence,  which  resides  in 
the  soul,  the  heart,  the  mind,  the  conscience;  in  good  principles, 
good  feelings,  and  good  actions,  (and  the  more  disinterested, 
the  better  entitled  to  be  called  good),  which  flow  from  them. 
Now,  sir,  I  say  that  generous  and  patriotic  sentiments, — senti- 
ments which  prepare  us  to  serve  our  country,  to  live  for  our 
country,  to  die  for  our  country, — feelings  like  those,  which  car- 
ried Prescott,  and  Warren,  and  Putnam  to  the  battle  field,  are 
good; — good,  humanly  speaking,  of  the  highest  order.  It  is 
good  to  have  them,  good  to  encourage  them,  good  to  honor  them, 
good  to  commemorate  them; — and  whatever  tends  to  cherish, 
animate  and  strengthen  such  feelings  does  as  much  right-down 
practical  good  as  filling  up  flats  and  building  rail-roads.  This 
is  my  demonstration.  I  wish,  sir,  not  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
admit  the  connection  between  enterprises,  which  promote  the 
physical  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  its  intellectual  and  moral 
improvement;  but  I  only  maintain,  that  it  is  this  connection  that 
gives  these  enterprizes  all  their  value;  and  that  the  same  con- 
nection gives  a  like  value  to  every  thing  else,  which,  through 
the  channel  of  the  senses,  the  taste,  or  the  imagination,  warms 
and  elevates  the  heart." 

Who  does  not  feel  that  the  orator  was  right,  and  that  the 
hearts  and  sentiments  of  all,  who  contribute  to  the  Monument, 
will  be  elevated  and  warmed,  by  the  recollections  such  a  gen- 
erosity must  awaken?  And  those  ladies  who  brought  their 
little  offering,  have  now  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  it  will  be 
of  service.  The  fund  has  been  sacredly  reserved,  and  is  now 
at  the  command  of  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics 
Association.  Perhaps  it  might  be  best  to  devote  this  sum, 
about  $3000,  towards  laying  out  and  embellishing  the  grounds. 


WOMAN'S    PATRIOTISM. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  woman  cannot  feel  pratriotism  ?  Believe 
me,  when  we  do  feel  it,  our  patriotism,  like  our  courage  and  our  love, 
has  a  purer  source  than  with  you  men ;  for  a  man's  patriotism  has  al- 
ways some  tinge  of  egotism,  while  a  woman's  patriotism  is  generally  a 
sentiment  of  the  noblest  kind  mixed  up  with  her  best  affections." 

Mrs.  Jamesson. 


LITERARY     NOTICES. 


Pencil  Sketches;  or,  Outlines  of  Character  and  Manners.  By 
Miss  Leslie.     Philadelphia  :  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard.     pp.  274. 

Miss  Leslie  is  a  charming  writer:  few  possess  the  power  like  her  of  always  pre- 
senting instruction  in  an  agreeable  form.  She  is  a  close  observer  of  the  customs  of 
society,  and  understands  that  "  wayward  thing,  the  human  heart,"  and  well  de- 
scribe its  vagaries  as  it  is  moved  by  the  current  of  worldly  interests,  prejudices  and 
vanities.  The  vortex  of  its  deeper  passions  she  rarely  approaches;  and  thus,  al- 
though she  may  not  control  the  will  of  her  readers,  and  compel  their  attention,  by 
such  anticipations  as  genius,  in  its  most  daring  range,  has  the  power  of  conjuring 
up,  yet  she  has  an  alluring  pleasantness  of  description,  and  a  vivacity  in  her  sketches 
of  character,  which  will  always  make  her  works  welcome.  Her  stories  seem  like 
dear  friends,  whom  we  are  always  delighted  to  see,  and  none  the  less  because  we 
feel  we  can  entertain  them,  without  making  a  prodigious  effort.  Such  writings 
have  one  great  advantage  over  very  exciting  productions — they  do  not  become  wea- 
risome and  stale,  by  frequent  perusal.  Being  more  in  unison  with  the  com- 
mon features  of  nature,  they  please  longer,  as  we  prefer  looking  on  the  green  grass 
and  quiet  blue  sky  much  oftener  and  longer  than  we  do  on  splendid  flowers,  or  the 
sublimity  of  the  horizon  in  a  tempest. 

There  are  eleven  stories,  three  of  which  have  never  before  appeared,  and  several 
poems,  in  the  volume.  Among  the  stories,  that  of  "  Mrs.  Washington  Potts," 
which  obtained  a  premium  of  two  hundred  dollars  in  Philadelphia,  is  the  longest 
and  perhaps  the  best  though  "  Uncle  Philip  "  and  the  "  Escorted  Lady"  might 
have  divided  the  prize. 

"  Sociable  Visitings  "  is  well  and  wittily  told,  and  the  moral — that  ladies  should 
give  some  intimation  to  those  they  intend  visiting,  as  fully  sustained  as  need  be. 
"  The  Travelling  Tin-man  "  is  least  to  our  liking  of  any  sketch  in  the  volume. 

"  Country  Lodgings"  is  capitally  done,  and  as  this  is  the  season  of  seeking  sum- 
mer residences,  we  will  give  the  experience  of  Miss  Leslie  in  rural  pleasures: — 

"  It  has  often  been  a  subject  of  surprise  to  me,  that  so  many  even  of  those  highly 
gifted  people  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  both  sorts  of  sense  (common  and 
uncommon,)  show,  nevertheless,  on  some  occasions,  a  strange  disinclination  to  be 
guided  by  the  self-evident  truth,  that  in  all  eases  where  the  evil  preponderates  over 
the  good,  it  is  better  to  reject  the  whole  than  to  endure  a  large  portion  of  certain 
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evil  for  the  sake  of  a  Utile  sprinkling  of  probable  good.  I  can  think  of  nothing, 
just  now,  that  will  more  aptly  illustrate  my  position,  than  the  practice  so  prevalent 
in  the  summer  months  of  quitting  a  commodious  and  comfortable  home,  in  this  most 
beautiful  and  convenient  of  cities,  for  the  purpose  of  what  is  called  boarding  out  of 
town;  and  wilfully  encountering  an  assemblage  of  almost  all  "  the  ills  that  flesh  is 
heir  to,"  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  superior  coolness  in  those  establishments  that 
go  under  the  denomination  of  country  lodgings,  and  are  sometimes  to  be  met  with 
in  insulated  locations,  but  generally  in  the  unpaved  and  dusty  streets  of  the  villages 
and  hamlets  that  are  scattered  about  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 

These  places  are  adopted  as  substitutes  for  the  springs  or  the  sea-shore;  and  it 
is  also  not  unusual  for  persons  who  have  already  accomplished  the  fashionable  tour, 
to  think  it  expedient  to  board  out  of  town  for  the  remainder  of  tke  summer,  or  till 
they  are  frightened  home  by  the  autumnal  epidemics. 

I  have  more  than  once  been  prevailed  on  to  try  this  experiment,  in  the  universal 
search  after  coolness,  which  occupies  so  much  of  the  attention  of  my  fellow-citizens 
from  June  to  September,  and  the  result  has  been  uniformly  the  same;  a  conviction 
that  a  mere  residence  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city,  is  not  an  infallible  remedy  for 
all  the  desagremens  of  summer;  that  (to  say  nothing  of  other  discomforts)  it  is 
possible  to  feel  the  heat  more  in  a  small  house  out  of  the  town  than  in  a  large  one 
in  it. 

The  last  time  I  was  induced  to  make  a  trial  of  the  delights  of  country  lodgings, 
I  had  been  told  of  a  very  genteel  lady  (the  widow  of  an  Englishman,  said  to  have 
been  highly  connected  in  his  own  country)  who  had  taken  a  charming  house  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  city,  with  the  intention  of  accommodating  boarders  for  the 
summer;  and  1  finally  allowed  myself  to  be  prevailed  on  to  become  an  inmate  of 
her  establishment,  as  I  had  just  returned  from  the  north,  and  found  the  weather 
still  very  warm. 

Two  of  my  friends,  a  lady  and  gentleman,  accompanied  me  when  I  went  to  en- 
gage my  apartment.  The  ride  was  a  very  short  one,  and  we  soon  arrived  at  a 
white  frame  house  with  green  window-shutters,  and  also  a  green  gate  which  opened 
into  a  little  front  garden  with  one  gravel  walk,  two  grass  plats  and  four  Lombardy 
poplar  trees,  which,  though  excluded  in  the  city,  still  keep  their  ground  in  oufr-ol- 
town  places." 

The  appearance  of  the  rooms  and  hostess  is  thus  pithily  described: — 

"  The  floor  was  covered  with  a  mat  which  fitted  nowhere,  and  showed  evidence  of 
long  service.  Whatever  air  might  have  been  introduced  through  the  fire-place 
was  effectually  excluded  by  a  thick  chimney-board,  covered  with  a  square  of  wall 
paper  representing  King  George  IV.  visiting  his  cameleopard.  I  afterwards  found 
that  Mrs.  Netherby  was  very  proud  of  her  husband's  English  origin.  The  mantel- 
piece was  higher  than  our  heads,  and  therefore  the  mirror  that  adorned  it  was  too 
elevated  to  be  of  any  use.  This  lofty  shelf  was  also'decorated  with  two  paste  board 
baskets,  edged  with  gilt  paper,  and  painted  with  bunches  of  calico-looking  flowers, 
two  fire-screens  ditto,  and  two  card-racks  in  the  shape  of  harps  with  loose  and 
crooked  strings  of  gold  thread.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  stood  an  old-fashioned 
round  tea-table,  the  feet  black  with  age,  and  the  top  covered  with  one  of  those 
coarse  unbleached  cloths  of  figured  linen  that  always  look  like  dirty  white.  The 
curiosities  of  the  centre  table  consisted  of  a  tumbler  of  marigolds;  a  dead  souvenir 
which  had  been  a  living  one  in  1826;  a  scrap  work-box  stuck  all  over  with  figures 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  which  had  been  most  wickedly  cut  out  of  engravings 
avid  deprived  of  their  back-grounds  for  this  purpose;  an  album  with  wishy-washy 
drawing's  and  sickening  verses:  a  china  writing-apparatus,  destitute  alike  of  ink, 
sand,  and  wafers;  and  a  card  of  the  British  consul,  which  I  afterwards  learnt  had 
once  been  left  by  him  for  Mr.  Netherby. 

The  walls  were  ornamented  with  enormous  heads  drawn  in  black  crayon,  and 
hung  up  in  narrow  gilt  frames  with  bows  of  faded  gauze  riband.  One  head  was  in- 
scribed Innocence,  and  had  a  crooked  mouth;  a  second  was  Beneficence,  with  a 
crooked  nose,  a  third  was  Contemplation,  with  a  prodigious  swelling  on  one  of  her 
cheeks;  and  the  fourth  was  Veneration,  turning  up  two  eyes  of  unequal  size.  The 
tic:  li  of  one  of  these  heads  looked  like  china,  and  another  like  satin;  the  third  had 
the  effect  of  velvet,  and  the  fourth  resembled  plush. 

All   these  things  savored  of  much  unfounded  pretension;  but  we  did  not  then 
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know  that  they  were  chiefly  the  work  of  Mrs.  Netherby  herself,  who,  as  we  learned 
in  the  sequel,  had  been  blest  with  a  boarding-school  education,  and  was,  according, 
to  her  own  opinion,  a  person  of  great  taste  and  high  polish. 

It  was  a  long  time  befere  the  lady  made  her  appearance,  as  we  had  arrived  in  the 
midst  of  the  siesta,  in  which  it  was  the  custom  of  every  member  of  the  establish- 
ment (servants  included)  to  indulge  themselves  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  af- 
ternoon, with  the  exception  of  the  bound  girl,  who  was  left  up  to  "  mind  the  house." 
Mrs.  Netherby  was  a  tall,  thin,  sharp-faced  women,  with  an  immense  cap,  that 
stood  out  all  round,  and  encircled  her  head  like  a  halo,  and  was  embellished  with 
an  enormous  quantity  of  yellowish  gauze  riband  that  seemed  to  incorporate  with 
her  huge  yellow  curls  ;  fair  hair  being  much  affected  by  ladies  who  have  survived 
all  other  fairness.  She  received  us  with  abundance  of  smiles,  and  a  profusion  of 
flat  compliments,  uttered  in  a  voice  of  affected  softness;  and  on  making  known  my 
business,  I  was  conducted  up-stairs  to  see  a  room  which  she  said  would  suit  me 
exactly.     Mrs.  Netherby  was  what  is  called  "  a  sweet  woman." 

The  room  was  small,  but  looked  tolerably  well;  and  though  1  was  not  much  pre- 
possessed in  favor  of  either  the  bouse  or  the  lady,  I  was  unwilling  that  my  friends 
should  think  me  too  fastidious,  and  it  was  soon  arranged  that  I  should  take  pos- 
session the  following  day." 

Next,  the  tea-table  arrangements,  and  the  first  night  at  the  lodgings,  are  well 
hit  off:— 

"  The  aspect  of  the  tea-table  was  not  inviting.  Every  thing  was  in  the  smallest 
possible  quantity  that  decency  would  allow.  There  was  a  plate  of  rye-bread,  and 
a  plate  of  wheat,  and  a  basket  of  crackers  ;  another  plate  with  half  a  dozen  pal- 
try cakes  that  looked  as  if  they  had  been  bought  under  the  old  Court  House;  some 
morsels  of  dried  beef  on  two  little  tea-cup  plates,  and  asmall  glass  dish  of  that  prep- 
aration of  curds,  which  in  vulgar  language  is  called  smearcase,  but  whose  nom 
de  guerre  is  cottage-cheese,  at  least  that  was  the  appellation  given  it  by  our  host- 
ess. The  tea  was  so  weak  that  it  was  difficult  to  discover  whether  it  was  black 
or  green;  but  finding  it  undrinkable,  I  requested  a  glass  of  milk;  and  when  Bing- 
ham brought  me  one,  Mrs.  Netherby  said  with  a  smile,  <c  See  what  it  is  to  live  in. 
the  country."  Though,  after  all,  we  were  not  out  of  sight  of  Christ  Church  steeple- 
*  *  '  #  *  *  * 

"The  night  was  warm,  and  after  removing  the  chimney-board,  I  left  the  sash  of 
my  window  open ;  though  I  had  been  cautioned  not  to  do  so,  and  told  that  in  the 
country  the  night  air  was  always  unwholesome.  But  I  remembered  Dr.  Franklin's 
essay  on  the  art  of  sleeping  well.  It  was  long  before  I  closed  my  eyes,  as  the  heat 
was  intense,  and  my  bed  very  uncomfortable.  The  bolster  and  pillow  were  nearly 
flat  for  want  of  sufficient  feathers,  and  the  sheets  of  thick  muslin  were  neither  long 
enough  nor  wide  enough.  At "  the  witching  time  of  night,"  I  was  suddenly  awaken- 
ed by  a  most  terrible  shrieking  and  bouncing  in  my  room,  and  evidently  close  upon 
me.  I  started  up  in  a  fright,  and  soon  ascertained  the  presence  of  two  huge  cats, 
who,  having  commenced  a  duel  on  the  trellis  of  an  old  blighted  grape-vine  that  un- 
fortunately ran  under  the  back  windows,  had  sprung  in  at  the  open  sash,  and  were 
finishing  the  fight  on  my  bed,  biting  and  scratching  each  other  in  a  style  that  an 
old  backwoodsman  would  have  recognized  as  the  true  rough  and  tumble. 

With  great  difficulty  I  succeeded  in  expelling  my  fiendish  visitors,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  return  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  close  the  sash.  There  were 
no  shutters,  and  the  only  screen  was  a  scanty  muslin  curtain,  divided  down  the  mid- 
dle with  so  wide  a  gap  that  it  was  impossible  to  close  it  effectually.  The  air  being 
now  excluded,  the  heat  was  so  intolerable  as  to  prevent  me  from  sleeping,  and  the 
cats  remained  on  the  Irellis,  looking  in  at  the  window  with  their  glaring  eyes-,  yel- 
ling and  scratching  at  the  glass,  and  trying  to  get  in  after  some  mice  that  were  be- 
ginning to  course  about  the  floor. 

The  heat,  the  cats  and  the  mice,  kept  me  awake  till  near  morning  ;  and  I  fell 
asleep  about  daylight,  when  I  dreamed  that  a  large  cat  stood  at  my  bed-side,  and, 
slowly  and  gradually  swelling  to  the  size  of  a  tiger,  darted  its  long  claws  into  my 
throat.  Of  course,  I  again  woke  in  a  fright,  and  regretted  my  own  large  room 
in  the  city,  where  there  was  no  trellis  under  my  windows,  and  where  the  sashe* 
were  made  to  slide  down  from  the  top. 
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At  breakfast,  we  were  regaled  with  muddy  water,  (miscalled  coffee),  a  small  dish 
of  doubtful  eggs,  and  another  of  sliced  cucumbers,  very  yellow  and  swimming  in 
sweetish  vinegar;  also  two  plates  containing  round  white  lumps  of  heavy  half- 
baked  dough,  dignified  by  the  title  of  Maryland  biscuit,  and  one  of  dry  toast,  the 
crumb  left  nearly  white  and  the  crust  burnt  to  a  coal. 

After  breakfast  there  came  walking  into  the  room  a  tame  white  pigeon  which 
Mrs.  Netherby  told  us  was  a  turtle-dove.  "  Dear  sweet  Phebe,"  she  exclaimed, 
taking  up  the  bird  and  fondling  it,  "has  it  come  for  its  breakfast!  well, then,  kiss 
its  own  mistress,  and  it  shall  have  some  nice  soft  bread." 

The  pigeon  was  then  handed  round  to  be  admired,  (it  was  really  a  pretty  one) 
and  Mrs.  Netherby  told  us  a  long  story  of  its  coming  to  the  house  in  the  early  part 
of  the  summer  with  its  mate,  who  was  soon  after  killed  by  lightning  in  consequence 
of  sitttng  on  the  roof  close  by  the  conductor  during  a  thunder  storm;  and  she  was 
very  eloquent  and  sentimental  in  describing  the  manner  in  which  Phebe  had  mourn- 
ed for  her  deceased  companion,  declaring  that  the  widowed  dove  often  reminded 
her  of  herfelf  after  she  had  lost  poor  dear  Mr.  Netherby. 

Our  hostess  then  crumbled  some  bread  on  the  floor,  and  placed  near  it  a  saucer 
of  water,  and  she  rose  greatly  in  my  estimation  when  I  observed  the  fixed  look  of 
delight  with  which  she  gazed  on  the  pet-bird,  and  her  evident  fondness  as  she  ca- 
ressed it,  and  carried  it  out  of  the  room,  after  it  had  finished  its  repast.  "Not- 
withstanding her  parsimony  and  her  pretension,"  thought  I,  "  Mrs.  Netherby  has 
certainly  a  good  heart." 

The  first  breakfast  and  the  episode  of  the  pet-pigeon  are  highly  amusing.  If 
our  readers  have  any  curiosity  to  know  the  fate  of  Phebe,  they  may  just  turn  to  the 
91st  page  of  Miss  Leslie's  volume.  Those  who  have  the  book  once  in  their  hands, 
will  be  sure  to  read  it  through.  We  sincerely  hope  the  success  of  the  work  will 
encourage  the  amiable  author  to  give  as  a  regular  two-volumed  novel. 


"THE    FAMILY    PRAYER    BOOK." 

Mrs.  Hale — Will  you  allow  an  anxious  parent  to  recommend  a  Family  Prayer- 
Book,  lately  published  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brooks  of  Hingham.  The  high  character 
given  it  by  the  Periodicals  induced  me  to  examine  it,  and  though  I  have  my  old 
Episcopalian  notions,  nevertheless  I  found  true  what  was  said  of  this  excellent 
family  book,  viz.  that  it  breathed  that  pure  and  holy  spirit  of  the  Gospel  which  all 
Christians  equally  require  in  their  votaries.  The  prayers  and  "  Litany  for  Children" 
are  on  a  new  plan;  and,  for  simplicity  of  style,  clearness  of  thought,  and  fervor  of 
spirit,  they  have  never  been  equalled,  to  my  knowledge.  The  volume  is  filled  with 
the  sublimest  sentiments,  uttered  in  the  carefully  chosen  expressions  of  deep  and 
lively  piety.  The  prayer  for  "  the  faithful  discharge  of  domestic  duties,"  is  ex- 
actly what  we  have  long  wanted.  Those  for  a  "  Husband  and  Wife,"  for  "  an  Or- 
phan" and  "  Children  absent  at  School,"  cannot  be  used  withouttouching  the  springs 
of  the  soul.  There  is  throughout  the  volume  no  trace  of  a  narrow  sectarian  spirit. 
Party  is  merged  in  the  higher  interests  of  devotion.  I  cannot  wish  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  better  help  to  mothers  than  this  volume ;  and  I  speak  with  the  experience 
ofa  Mother. 

Clara  Newgent;  or  the  Progress  of  Improvement.  A  Tale.  By  the 
author  of"  Black  Velvet  Bracelet,"  fyc.  fyc.     Boston:  B.  H.  Greene. 

A  good  story  this  for  young  ladies,  as  well  as  little  girls.  It  shows  the  true 
method  of  being  useful  in  every  sphere  of  life,  viz.  by  endeavoring  to  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  those  with  whom  we  are  connected.     From  this  responsibility, 
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neither  riches  nor  rank  can  exempt  any  human  being;  and  those  young  misses  who 
have  romantic  notions  of  the  good  they  would  perform,  if  opportunities  were  afford- 
ed them,  may  learn  that  "  no  situation  is  elevated  above  the  wants  and  trials  of 
humanity,"  and  that  those  who  really  desire  to  improve,  can  always  find  works  of 
duty  and  offices  of  kindness  to  perform.  The  authoress,  Mrs.  Cleaveland,  is  one 
of  our  best  and  most  interesting  writers  for  the  young. 


Indian  Traits:  Being  Sketches  of  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Charac- 
ter of  the  North  American  Natives.  By  B.  B.  Thatcher,  author  of '"  Lives 
of  the  Indians."     In  two  volumes,     pp.234 — 216. 

Mr.  Thatcher  is  one  of  the  few  in  whom  ardent  zeal  is  constantly  displaying 
itself  in  good  works. 

A  perusal  of  the  volumes  he  has  written  on  the  Indian  population  of  North  Amer- 
ica, will  convince  any  one  that  he  has  entered  into  his  subject  with  a  deep  feeling 
of  its  importance,  and  a  consciousness  that  he  has  faithfully  endeavored  to  be  able 
to  do  it  justice.  He  writes  from  a  full  mind  and  a  warm  heart,  and  though  his 
enthusiasm  may  occasionally  give  tints  too  soft  and  bright  to  his  pictures  of  In- 
dian Life,  yet  we  feel  he  has  scrupulously  placed  before  his  readers  the  truth,  as  he 
has  discovered  it;  and  it  is  their  province  to  form  an  opinion  from  the  facts  related. 

For  our  own  part,  we  acknowledge  we  have  no  taste  for  savage  life.  To  our 
sex  it  is  a  dreadful  state,  a  captivity,  a  degradation,  from  which  there  is  no  hope 
and  no  escape.  And  as  we  believe  that  men  can  never  become  good  and  wise  while 
women  are  ignorant  and  degraded,  we  do  not  regret  that  the  "  two  millions  of  sav- 
ages," who,  two  hundred  years  ago,  occupied  the  territory  of  these  United  States, 
have  given  place  to  twelve  millions  of  enlightened  and  civilized  Christians.  Nor  do 
we  think  that  the  Indians,  slaves  as  they  all  were  to  weak  and  wicked  supersti- 
tions, and  some  of  the  worst  passions  of  our  animal  nature,  living  only  to  hunt 
and  fight,  deserve  the  name  of  free  men. 

"  He  is  a  free  man  whom  the  truth  makes  free, 
And  all  are  slaves  beside." 

Nor  does  it  appear  to  us  that  these  half  naked,  half  fed,  ignorant  and  revenge- 
ful savages  could  ever  have  enjoyed  much  happiness  in  their  wild  liberty.  Their 
existence  seems  to  have  a  perpetual  struggle  with  physical  hardships  and  priva- 
tions, and  they  had  enough  to  do  to  sustain  life,  without  attempting  to  enjoy 
it.  But  they  are,  nevertheless,  objects  of  deep  interest  to  every  reflecting  mind, 
as  displaying  the  nature  of  man,  when  not  enlightened  and  directed  by  the  know- 
ledge which  cometh  from  above.  They  deserve  the  kind  pity  of  every  philanthro- 
pist; and  v/e  think  Mr.  Thatcher's  researches  will  be  of  inestimable  value  in 
awakening  an  interest  for  this  perishing  race,  and  stimulating  Christians  to  attempt 
more"  than  has  hitherto  been  done  to  sustain,  and,  if  possible,  save  the  remnant  of 
the  tribes. 

The  style  of  "  Indian  Traits  "  is  a  model  for  works  prepared  for  the  young. 
There  is  no  prosing,  no  lecturing,  no  going  out  of  the  straight  forward  path  to 
impress  a  moral  axiom.  The  instruction  arises  clearly  from  the  natural  manner 
in  which  every  thing  is  placed  before  the  reader.  And  hence  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  in  man,  the  truth  of  that  perverted  state  of  the  human  heart  which  igno- 
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ranee  and  idolatry  engender,  is  more  strikingly  impressed,  because  exemplified  in 
real  life,  than  sermons  can  convey  to  the  young.  Then  the  work  is  as  fascinating 
as  a  novel;  and  there  is  no  mistake  in  labeling  these  books  among  the  volumes 
of  "  Useful  and  Entertaining  Knowledge."  They  form  Nos.  7  and  8  of  "Boys 
and  Girls'  Library,"  published  by  the  Harpers,  and  richly  deserve  a  place  in  every 
family  library. 


NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

Lilly,  Wait,  Colman  §■  Holden.     Boston. — 

Curiosities  of  Literature.     In  three  volumes.     By  I.  D'Israeli. 

An  offering  of  Sympathy  to  the  afflicted,  especially  to  parents  bereaved  of  their 
children ;  being  a  collection  from  Manuscripts  and  Letters  not  before  published. 
With  extracts  from  various  authors.    Second  edition  with  improvements. 

In  Press. — The  Daughters  Own  Book. 

Carter,  Hendee,  §•  Co.    Boston. — 

The  District  School  as  it  was.     By  one  who  went  to  it. 

(This  is  an  original,  spirited  and  amusing  little  volume;  one  of  those  clever 
things  that  can,  like  a  bon  mot,  be  enjoyed  in  perfection,  but  never  described  to  per- 
fection. We  intended  giving  extracts  from  it  in  this  number,  but  have  no  room; 
vre  cannot  be  so  selfish  as  to  ask  our  readers,  to  wait  till  next  month  for  the  amuse- 
ment this  book  will  afford.     Buy  it  at  once,  it  is  worth  owning.) 

The  Harbinger ;  A  May-Gift. 

B.  H.  Greene.    Boston. 

Clara  Newgent ;  or  the  progress  of  improvement. 

Willson  Avery.     By  the  author  of  the  "  Black  velvet  Bracelet." 

Marsh,  Capen  $•  Lyon.     Boston. 

Spurzheim's  Answer  to  Gordon,  and  Chenevix's  Article  on  Phrenology. 


Our  Correspondents  will  confer  a  favor  by  sending  their  articles,  intended 
for  the  next  number,  by  the  20th  of  the  month. 
The  music  next  month. — 


j£nni*vJmith-  &  Co.* .L-i&v. 
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AND 


LITERARY    GAZETTE. 


Vol.  VI.  JULY.  No.  7. 

ON    DOMESTIC    INDUSTRY. 
Adressed  to  Young  Ladies. 

Will  you  permit  me,  dear  young  friends,  to  speak  to  you 
freely,  as  to  daughters  ? — You,  doubtless,  need  no  argument 
to  convince  you  of  the  excellence  of  Industry. — We  will 
therefore  devote  a  few  thoughts  only  to  those  branches  of  it, 
which  belong  peculiarly  to  our  own  sex.  It  is  one  of  our 
privileges,  that  we  have  such  a  variety  of  interesting  employ- 
ment.— Time  need  never  hang  heavy  upon  our  hands,  who 
have  it  continually  in  our  power  to  combine  amusement  with 
utility. — If  we  leave  any  vacancy  for  ennui  to  creep  in,  it 
must  surely  be  our  own  fault. 

Needle-work,  in  all  its  countless  forms  of  use,  elegance  and 
ornament,  has  ever  been  the  appropriate  occupation  of  woman. 
From  the  shades  of  Eden,  where  its  simple  process  was  but 
to  unite  the  fig-leaf, — to  the  days  when  the  most  exquisite 
tissues  of  embroidery  rivalled  Nature's  pencil,  it  has  been  their 
duty  and  their  resource. — The  more  delicate  efforts  of  the 
needle,  claim  a  high  rank  among  feminine  accomplishments. 
But  its  necessary  departments  should  be  thoroughly  understood. 
The  numerous  modifications  of  mending,  are  not  beneath  the 
vol.  vi  37 
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notice  of  the  most  refined  young  lady.  To  keep  her  own 
wardrobe  perfectly  in  order,  she  doubtless  considers  her  duty. 
A  just  regard  to  economy — a  wish  to  add  to  the  comfort  of 
those  around! — and  a  desire  to  aid  in  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
will  induce  her  to  become  expert  in  those  inventions,  by  which 
the  various  articles  of  apparel  are  repaired,  altered  or  reno- 
vated.— A  very  sensible  and  rational  self-complacence  arises 
from  the  power  of  making  "  auld  claiths  look  amaist  as  well 
as  new." 

I  regret  that  the  quiet  employment  of  knitting  has  become 
so  nearly  obsolete.  In  many  parts  of  Europe  it  continues  a 
favorite  branch  of  female  occupation.  It  is  so,  among  the 
classic  shades  of  Greece  ;  and  Russell,  in  his  Tour  in  Ger- 
many, speaking  of  the  Saxon  ladies,  says,  "they  are  models 
of  industry,  whether  at  home,  or  abroad, — knitting  and  needle- 
work know  no  interruption. — A  lady,  going  to  a  rout,  would 
think  little  of  forgetting  her  fan,  but  could  not  spend  half  an 
hour,  without  her  implements  of  female  industry.  At  Dres- 
den, even  the  theatre  is  no  protection  against  knitting- 
needles. — I  have  seen  a  lady  gravely  lay  down  her  work,  wipe 
away  the  tears,  which  the  sorrows  of  Thekla,  or  Wallenstein's 
death,  had  brought  into  her  eyes,  and  quietly  resume  her 
knitting." — Knitting  is  adapted  to  those  little  intervals  of  time, 
when  it  would  be  scarcely  convenient  to  collect  the  more 
complicated  apparatus  of  needle-work. — It  is  the  friend  of 
twilight, — that  sweet  season  of  reflection,  so  happily  described 
by  a  Scotch  writer,  as  that  brief  period  "when  the  shuttle 
stands  still,  before  the  lamp  is  lighted." — Neither  are  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  knitting-needle  so  valueless,  as  those  who 
take  no  part  in  them  are  disposed  to  pronounce. — Yet,  if  there 
are  any  who  consider  so  humble  a  branch  of  economy  unwor- 
thy their  regard,  they  may  still  be  induced  to  patronize  it,  for 
the  sake  of  the  comfort  it  administers  to  the  poor. — Their 
laborious  occupations  and  limited  leisure  often  preclude  their 
attention  to  this  employment,  and  a  pair  of  thick  stockings  in 
winter,  will  be  usually  found  a  most  acceptable  gift  to  their 
shuddering  little  ones. — Knitting  seems  to  have  a  native  af- 
finity with  social  feeling  :  It  leaves  the  thoughts  at  liberty  for 
conversation,  and  yet  imparts  just  enough  of  the  serene  and 
self-satisfied  sensation  of  industry,  to  promote  good-humor 
and  prepare  for  the  pleasant  interchange  of  sympathy.  I  rec- 
ollect, in  my  early  days,  sometimes  seeing  a  number  of  most 
respectable  elderly  ladies,  collected  for  an  afternoon's  visit, 
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all  knitting,  all  happy,  all  discussing  the  various  topics  of  neigh- 
borly concern,  with  friendly  interest  and  delight. — I  saw  be- 
nevolent smiles  beaming  from  their  faces,  and  forthwith  my 
childish  mind  formed  a  fancied  union  between  knitting  and 
contentment,  which,  perchance,  is  notyet  broken.  I  observed 
that  the  fabrics  which  they  wrought,  to  protect  the  feet  of  their 
households,  were  often  composed  of  yarn,  manufactured  by 
their  own  hands.  And  here,  permit  me  to  advert  to  that  al- 
most forgotten  utensil,  the  large  spinning-wheel.  From  the 
universal,  yet  gentle  exercise  it  affords  the  limbs,  the  chest, 
and  the  whole  frame,  it  is  altogether  the  best  mode  of  domes- 
tic callisthenics,  which  has  hitherto  been  devised.  It  is  well 
adapted  to  those  periods  when  from  a  succession  of  storms, 
ladies  are  prevented  from  walking  in  the  open  air,  and  begin 
to  feel  the  lassitude  of  a  too  sedentary  life.  By  a  change  of 
habits  in  the  community,  and  the  introduction  of  machinery 
on  a  large  scale,  domestic  manufactures  have  become  a  less 
prominent  branch  of  economy.  Still  some  degree  of  alliance 
subsists  between  them.  Materials  for  winter-stockings  might 
be  profitably  prepared  in  families.  Durable  flannels,  and  even 
handsome  carpets,  have  been  often  the  production  of  delicate 
hands.  Among  a  large  family  of  sisters,  the  cheerful  opera- 
tion, of  the  spinning-wheel  assume  the  character  of  an  amuse- 
ment, and  are  said  to  promote  a  happy  flow  of  spirits.  Were 
my  own  sex  as  great  admirers  of  antiquity  as  the  other,  I  might 
bespeak  a  most  creditable  chronology  for  this  same  science  of 
spinning,  and  present  a  formidable  list  of  princesses,  and  wo* 
men  of  high  degree,  who  patronized  it  by  their  example. — Yet, 
inasmuch  as  there  are  but  few  lady-antiquarians,  and  I  have 
not  the  temerity  to  undertake  bringing  an  exploded  thing  again 
into  fashion,  I  plead  for  the  great  spinning-wheel,  solely  as  a 
salutary  mode  of  exercise,  and  one  not  inconsistent  with  do- 
mestic economy.  To  females,  who  suffer  from  the  want  of 
muscular  action, — and  there  are  many  such  among  our  higher 
classes, — physicians  have  prescribed  a  variety  of  substitutes, 
such  as  sweeping,  polishing  furniture,  jumping  the  rope,  play- 
ing at  battledoor,  modifications  of  callesthenics,  &c. — In  some 
of  these,  the  effort  is  too  violent  ;  in  others,  it  maybe  carried 
to  excess,  through  excitement,  or  competition. — But  regular 
exercise  upon  the  large  spinning-wheel,  has  been  known  to 
give  the  valetudinarian  strength,  and  to  remove  an  incipient 
tendency  to  pulmonary  disease. 

With  regard  to  the  culinary  art,  I  should  be  pleased  to  per- 
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suade  any  young  lady,  to  become  somewhat  of  an  adept  in  it. 
Not  that  I  believe  that  to  tempt  the  palate  with  high-seasoned 
dishes,  and  induce  indigestion  and  debility  among  one's  guests 
and  dearest  friends,  is  true  benevolence,  though  some  benevo- 
lent ladies  may  practise  it.  But  that  superintendence  of  a 
table,  which  unites  neatness  with  comfort,  consults  health,  and 
prevents  prodigality,  and  the  power  of  personally  supplying 
it  with  salutary  or  elegant  preparations,  is  an  accomplishment 
of  no  slight  order.  It  need  not  follow  that  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  housekeeping,  is  incompatible  with  intellectual  tastes 
and  attainments.  There  is,  indeed,  no  native  affinity  between 
them  ;  but  she  will  display  the  greatest  mental  energy,  who  can 
reconcile  their  discrepancies,  compose  their  warfare,  and  be- 
come an  adept  in  each.  That  this  may  be  effected,  we  have 
had  repeated  examples.  It  will  suffice  our  present  purpose, 
to  cite  one.  The  accomplished  Editor  of  the  "  Juvenile  Mis- 
cellany," whose  prolific  pen  enters  almost  every  department 
of  current  literature,  to  instruct  and  to  delight,  is  also  the  au- 
thor of  the  "  Frugal  Housewife," — and  able  practically  to 
illustrate  its  numerous  and  valuable  precepts.  You  will  prob- 
ably think,  my  young  friends,  that  an  Essay  on  such  homely 
and  antiquated  subjects,  might  have  well  been  spared.  But 
while  home  continues  to  be  the  province  of  woman,  nothing 
that  relates' to  its  comfort,  order  and  economical  arrangement, 
should  be  held  of  slight  import.  That  these  complicated  du- 
ties may  be  well  and  gracefully  performed,  some  foundation 
should  be  laid  for  them  in  youth. 

It  has  been  alleged  as  an  objection  to  the  present  expanded 
system  of  female  education,  that  it  creates  dislike  to  the  hum- 
ble occupations  of  the  domestic  sphere.  It  becomes  those 
who  enjoy  these  heightened  privileges,  to  disprove  the  argu- 
ment, and  to  free  themselves  from  the  ingratitude  of  repaying 
the  increased  liberality  of  the  other  sex,  with  disregard  of  their 
interest  and  happiness.  This  responsibility  rests  much  with 
the  rising  generation.  We,  therefore,  who  are  almost  ready 
to  pass  off  the  stage,  entreat  of  you,  our  daughters,  not  to  de- 
spise that  domestic  industry  which  walks  hand  in  hand  with 
respectability  and  contentment.  We  pray  you  to  show,  that 
the  love  of  books  is  not  inconsistent  with  what  republican  sim- 
plicity expects  of  its  daughters,  and  that  Knowledge  need  be 
no  hindrance  to  duty- 

Hartford,  Conn.,  May,  1833.  l.  h.  s. 
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LETTER    TO    THE    EDITOR. 

Concluding  from  the  excellent  prospectus  at  the  head  of  the 
first  number  of  your  paper,  that  information  and  instruction, 
and  not  merely  entertainment  ranked  among  its  objects,  I  was 
much  surprised  at  the  article  which  you  admitted  to  its  columns 
under  the  head  of  *  Ton  in  New  York.' — In  this  article  the 
writer  speaks  of  what  she  does  not  understand,  and  with  the 
benevolent,  though  mistaken,  purpose  of  giving  information  to 
our  less  informed  fellow-citizens. — That  people  of  the  ton  are 
men  and  women  like  themselves,  they  should  certainly  be 
told  :  but  this  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  definition  of  that  much 
distorted  word  ;  and  having  myself  been  out  of  Boston,  I  may, 
without  vanity,  undertake  to  complete  it. —  Ton  exacts  from 
its  professors,  politeness  towards  all  classes  of  society,  in  speech 
and  in  behavior,  whatever  be  our  real  sentiments,  or  what- 
ever inconvenience  may  accrue  to  ourselves  therefrom.  If  such 
a  state  of  society  appear  incredible  or  absurd,  I  can  only  say 
that  it  has  existed  for  many  years  in  the  city,  quoted  by  your 
correspondent,  and  that  the  advantages  resulting  from  such 
principles  are  not  the  less  real  because  we  have  not  seen  fit  to 
introduce  them. — A  lady  of  the  ton,  in  New  York,  does  not 
think  the  chance  of  saving  a  little  money  a  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  compromise  her  dignity  by  haggling  with  her  shoe- 
maker ;  nor  would  she  consider  her  self-respect  increased  by 
inquiring  of  a  gentleman  after  his  wife. — The  ton  regards 
domestics  as  a  stationary  and  independent  order  in  society,  and 
equally  refuses  to  degrade  them  into  household  moveables,  or 
to  encourage  in  them  an  uneasy  desire  to  rise  above  their  sta- 
tion. No  lady  of  the  ton  considers  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  history,  plans,  failures  and  successes  of  each  member 
of  her  neighbors'  families  indispensable  to  her  education,  nor 
are  her  noisy  criticisms  at  the  theatre  required  to  prove  her  dra- 
matic leading. — She  is  a  lady  in  her  own  house,  and  a  lady 
when  she  enters  into  the  world. — She  acknowledges  no  supe- 
rior, because  she  considers  her  own  principles  of  behavior 
equally  good  with  those  of  others,  and  estimates  her  own  rank 
above  any,  by  her  success  in  contributing  to  the  ease  and  kind 
feeling  of  those  around  her. — In  our  own  city  we  have  beau- 
tiful instances  of  the  kind  and  refined  spirits  of  ton  ;  but  from 
the  retirement  of  those,  who  are  thus  happy  in  its  possession,  no 
distinct  class  has  risen  to  give  such  a  tone  to  general  society. — 
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If  by  ton  we  illustrate  society  in  New  York,  we  may  be  sure 
that  we  pay  our  sister  city  the  high  compliment  of  cultivated 
politeness,  and  studied  kindness;  and  instead  of  derogating  from 
its  value,  let  us  admire  and  imitate. — With  an  apology  for  having 
detained  your  attention  so  long,  I  am  happy  to  subscribe  myself 

La  voyageuse  Bostonienne. 


ON    THE    DEATH    OF    MRS.    M.    A.   T  *  *  *  *  . 

How  short  is  the  time  since  ye  deck'd  her  for  bridal, 
And  twin'd  the  white  roses  around  her  fair  brow  ; 

But  Death  stood  prepar'd  to  claim  the  young  victim, 
And  the  heart  of  the  husband  is  desolate  now. 

How  soon  were  the  prospects,  which  beam'd  with  such  promise, 

Envelop'd  in  darkness,  and  shrouded  in  dread  ; 
As,  bound  to  the  earth  by  the  cords  of  affection, 

She  shrunk  from  the  path  she  was  destin'd  to  tread. 

How  sadly  her  heart  resign'd  its  lov'd  treasures, 
And  clung  to  delusions  which  hope  will  create  ; 

Till  the  chain  which  it  wove,  link  by  link,  dropp'd  asunder, 
She  bow'd  in  submission,  and  met  her  dark  fate. 

Though  the  dealings  of  Providence  oft  are  mysterious, 

It  is  not  for  us,  their  justice  to  scan; 
But,  convinc'd  that  it  orders  all  things  in  much  wisdom, 

Seek  not  in  our  blindness  to  fathom  its  plan. 

Shed  not  o'er  her  grave  the  tear  of  despondence, 

For  faith  lends  a  ray  to  illumine  the  scene  ; 
It  dispels  the  dark  clouds  which  o'ershadow  the  prospect, 

And  tells  of  a  land  where  no  clouds  intervene. 

Oh,  weep  not  for  her  ;  far,  far  in  yon  heaven 

Her  free,  happy  spirit  is  roaming  in  bliss  ; 
And  blest  in  that  world  where  the  buds  are  ne'er  blighted, 

She  forgets  all  the  sorrow  and  anguish  of  this. 

Then  wipe  from  your  eyes  the  sad  tears  of  affliction  ; 

Sigh  not  that  her  spirit  is  freed  from  its  load  : 
Oh,  rather  rejoice  that  the  flower  you  cherish'd 

Is  planted  so  soon  in  the  garden  of  God. 
JRoseville  Cottage.  Augusta. 
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MUSINGS    OF    AN     INVALID. 

No.  II. 
Chapter   I.  —  The  Majesty  of  Mind. 

How  mighty,  how  wonderful,  how  passing  wonder  are  the 
actions  of  the  human  mind.  How  terrible  are  its  movements 
when  it  rises  in  its  strength,  and  how  noble  have  been  its  strug- 
gles to  emancipate  itself  from  the  bonds  of  earth's  galling  cap- 
tivity !  How  potent  is  the  sway  which  it  holds  over  the  pas- 
sions of  the  multitude,  and  with  what  implicit  obedience  whole 
nations  yield  up  themselves  and  their  destinies  to  its  guidance  ! 
How  pathetic,  how  beautiful  and  sublime  are  the  creations  of 
its  impassioned  moments  !  The  very  heart  is  subdued  by  its 
moving  eloquence,  and  the  whole  man  bows  before  the  majesty 
of  its  conceptions.  It  works  with  a  strong  hand,  and  its  in- 
fluence is  abroad  in  the  universe.  It  bindeth  the  strong  man 
with  the  cords  of  its  persuasion,  and  there  is  no  obstacle  be- 
low the  heavens,  but  it  will,  by  its  perseverance,  eventually 
overcome.  Things  which  were  once  considered  beyond  the 
control  of  human  intellect  and  power,  have  been  brought  by  the 
efforts  of  some  master  mind  to  yield  themselves  to  the  subjec- 
tion of  man.  Truths  which  had  been  hidden  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world,  have  at  length  been  unveiled  to  us,  and  what 
was  once  mystery,  becomes  as  the  every-day  occurrences  of 
life.  Who  that  has  beheld  the  noble  invention  of  our  own 
Fulton,  or,  guided  by  the  genius  of  Newton,  has  surveyed  the 
courses  of  the  magnificent  stars,  will  not  own,  with  admiration, 
the  majesty  of  mind  9 

Events  "big  with  the  fate  of  nations  and  the  world,"  have 
been  produced  by  the  exertions  of  mind  ;  and  that  mind,  too, 
not  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  and  patrician  ease, 
but  traveling  in  the  shades  of  obscurity  and  want.  Depending 
upon  nought  but  its  own  resource,  it  bursts  forth  and  leads  a 
whole  nation  captive,  and  makes  the  kings  and  prelates  of  the 
earth  tremble  before  its  greatness.  It  rouses  the  whole  world 
from  the  slumberings  of  ages,  and  bids  it  proclaim  its  primal 
independency  of  soul.  It  shrinks  not,  but  presses  forward,  even 
though  the  faggot  be  lit  up,  even  though  the  engines  of  popish 
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cruelty  spring  in  its  path.  The  rise  and  progress  of  the  Ref- 
ormation shows  the  influence  and  power  of  such  a  mind  as 
Luther's.  It  shows,  beyond  a  question  of  doubt,  that  if  man  will 
but  put  forth  his  energies,  and  use  the  strength  with  which  he  has 
been  endowed,  he  may  move  the  world  of  intellect  and  morals. 
In  fact,  where  can  we  go,  but  we  see  the  influence  of  mind  ; 
and  what  is  there  which  it  cannot  effect  ?  What  is  too  mighty 
for  its  grasp,  or  too  minute  for  its  investigation  ?  It  can  ob- 
serve the  smallest  atom  floating  upon  the  bosom  of  the  passing 
breeze,  and  it  can  trace  the  paths  of  those  wandering  fires  which 
deck  an  evening  sky.  It  rides  fearlessly  upon  the  billows  of  the 
great  deep,  and  guides  the  bark  of  the  adventurous  mariner 
irom  shore  to  shore.  It  disarms  the  lightning  of  its  terrors,  and 
conducts  it  from  the  lowering  clouds  to  the  earth,  with  a  harm- 
less hand.  It  descends  into  the  ocean,  and  brings  up  the  won- 
ders imbedded  in  its  depths.  It  ascends  into  the  heavens,  and 
listens  to  the  music  of  the  spheres,  and  holds  converse  with  the 
glorious  creations  of  the  upper  firmament.  The  treasuries  of 
ancient  lore  are  unlocked,  and  minister  to  its  amusement  and 
instruction  ;  and  the  future  gives  up  its  secrets,  almost,  to  the 
scanning  of  its  eye.  It  looks  with  impunity  upon  things  whose 
glory  would  blast  the  mortal  sight,  and  travels  whither  the 
body  may  never  go.  It  flies  away  from  the  narrow  confines 
of  earth, 

"  And  with  mighty  wings  outspread 
Dove-like  sits  brooding  o'er  the  vast  abyss." 

which  the  creation  has  never  yet  redeemed  from  its  original 
chaos.  The  winds  and  the  waves,  the  mightiest  agents  of  na- 
ture, are  made  subservient  to  its  will.  That  which  seemed 
formed  for  its  destruction,  is  made  a  minister  to  its  wants  and 
its  pleasures.  Whatever  seemed  noxious,  is  found  to  be  in- 
nocent ;  and  what  once  seemed  useless,  is  found  to  be  of  vital 
importance. 

#  #  *  # 

Mind  can  almost  make  the  life  blood  mantle  on  the  cold  cheek 
of  the  statue.  It  can  almost  make  marble  speak.  It  can  al- 
most make  the  brooks  murmur  down  the  painted  landscape. 
It  can  almost  bring  the  music  of  the  sounding  sea  upon  the 
glowing  lines  of  the  canvass.  It  can  almost  make  a  world. 
It  has  a  world  in  its  own  fancy,  a  world  of  beauty  and  mag- 
nificent richness,  where  all  that  is  grand  and  bright  and  joyous 
has  a  residence. 
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Chapter    II.  —  Napoleon. 


I  love  to  look  around  upon  the  doings  of  the  world,  and  take  a 
survey  of  the  works  wrought  by  those  master  spirits  which  have 
occasionally  been  among  us.  It  affords  a  pleasure,  though 
sometimes  indeed  there  be  a  mixture  of  sadness  along  with  it, 
when  we  witness  the  perversion  of  their  great  talents,  to  trace 
them  through  all  their  courses,  and  see  the  effect  of  the  mighty 
power  which  they  put  forth.  By  the  efforts  of  one  mind,  what 
a  convulsion  takes  place  !  The  fountains  of  the  waters  of  peace 
are  broken  up,  and  the  waves  of  commotion  roar  and  dash  upon 
every  shore.  Whole  nations  are  tossed  to  and  fro  upon  the 
sea  of  civil  strife,  like  an  unmanned  vessel.  Palaces  tottle  upon 
the  heads  of  their  royal  inhabitants,  and  fear  and  dismay  is  sent 
home  to  every  heart.  The  bonds  of  society  are  dissolved,  and 
governments  are  prostrated.  It  is  really  a  terrible  and  sub- 
lime thing,  to  witness  the  strivings  of  such  a  mind.  And  al- 
though we  cannot  love  the  person  who  possesses  it,  still  we 
must  admire  its  strength.  Such  a  mind  was  Napoleon's. 
From  his  entrance  into  public  life,  to  death,  he  held  a  sway 
over  the  passions  and  fears  of  men,  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  human  character.  It  was  a  mixture  of  persuasion  and  au- 
thority, of  intrigue  and  the  argument  of  force.  If  men  were 
avaricious,  he  had  wealth.  If  they  were  ambitious,  he  had 
offices.  If  they  were  religious,  so  was  he.  And  if  they  were 
refractory,  he  had  compulsion.  "He  became  all  things  unto 
all  men,  that  he  by  all  means  might  gain  some."  His  course, 
too,  was  unlike  those  of  all  others.  He  travelled  not  in  a  path 
marked  out,  and  beaten  into  a  regular  highway  by  other  feet. 
He  did  not  trammel  himself  with  the  customs  of  other  ages. 
He  did  not  regulate  his  track  by  the  charts  of  other  voyagers. 
He  did  not  stoop  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  shades  of  depart- 
ed heroes.  No  :  the  way  in  which  he  walked,  was  a  new  way. 
His  customs  were  his  own.  His  chart  was  depicted  by 
himself,  and  his  counsels  were  those  of  his  own  mind  ;  and 
that  mind  was  original,  unshackled,  energetic :  it  owned  no 
master,  it  bowed  to  no  superior  :  its  workings  were  the  work- 
ings of  the  volcano,  mighty,  but  unseen  :  it  was  never  at  rest  : 
if  it  appeared  to  slumber  for  a  while,  those  intervals  of  seem- 
ing rest  were  but  for  acquiring  new  resources  and  new  vigor 
for  another  eruption.  Nations  looked  upon  his  repose,  as  on 
the  repose  of  the  lowering  tempest,  and  watched  him  with  the 
vol.  vi.  38 
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feelings  of  one,  standing  beside  a  sleeping  lion.  Men  beheld 
him,  and  would  have  fain  stood  aloof,  but  could  not;  and,  with 
a  blanching  cheek,  and  a  fearful  heart,  waited  his  approach. 
Nor  waited  they  long.  His  movements,  were  the  movements 
of  the  whirlwind,  rapid,  devastating,  terrific.  He  rushed 
through  the  verdant  vale  of  Italy,  like  the  burning  lava  of  their 
own  Etna,  and  carried  destruction  into  every  village,  and  into 
every  hamlet.  He  breathed  his  wrath  upon  Spain,  and  she 
withered  beneath  it,  as  beneath  the  blighting  influence  of  the 
sirocco.  Austria  and  Prussia  humbled  themselves,  and  even 
the  British  Lion  couched  for  awhile  before  him,  as  if  it  had 
fallen  into  the  power  of  an  ancient  mammoth.  The  Pyramids 
of  Egypt  bore  witness  to  his  prowess,  and  the  flames  of  burn- 
ing Moscow,  like  the  streaming  lights  of  the  North  pole,  told 
of  his  being  in  the  heart  of  Russia.  He  disposed  of  princes 
and  noblemen,  as  of  the  supernumeraries  of  a  chess-board,  and 
kings  and  pontiffs  were  merely  the  attendants  at  his  bidding. 
He  was  a  comet  in  the  political  heavens.  His  course  was  as 
eccentric,  and  his  appearance  and  disappearance  as  uncertain. 
He  often  threatened  where  he  had  no  intentions  of  assailing,  and 
often  assailed  where  he  had  never  threatened.  In  fact,  his  ac- 
tions were  more  like  the  fanciful  picturings  of  ancient  romances 
than  the  calm  reality  of  human  existence.  All  Europe  stood 
in  awe  of  him,  and  with  united  efforts  strove  to  subdue  him. 

"  But  subdue  they  could  never: 
He  still  was  Napoleon  enthroned  or  in  ward  : 
His  mind  was  the  monarch,  and  that  soared  forever: 
It  stooped  not  but  rose,  spite  of  fetter  and  guard." 

This  is  a  fearful  but  striking  example  of  the  majesty  of  mind. 
It  is  one  that  exhibits,  in  bold  and  terrible  relief,  the  immense 
influence  the  mind  is  capable  of  exciting,  when  urged  forward 
by  that  master  passion  of  humanity,  ambition.  It  shews  to  us, 
as  in  letters  of  light,  the  strength  which  a  man  may  put  forth, 
even  one  man,  and  the  height  to  which  he  may  raise  himself 
by  his  own  individual  endeavors.  His  power  of  intellect  was 
great,  but  his  career — we  should  not  strive  to  imitate  it.  It  is 
not  a  happy  instance  of  the  exertions  of  mind,  but  shows  for- 
cibly the  might  which  it  possesses.  If  we  would  be  truly 
great,  we  should  copy  his  perseverance  and  ambition,  but 
avoid  his  errors  and  weaknesses. — Ambition  has  been  decided 
as  one  of  the  worst  vices.  I  do  not  consider  it  so.  It  is  a 
desirable  quality,  and  he  who  has  none  of  it,  is  but  half  a  man. 
There  is  not  enough  of  it  among  us.     I  wish  there  was  more  ; 
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for  if  there  was,  the  condition  of  man  would  rise.  Some  have 
said  that  Cesar  was  too  ambitious,  and  Napoleon  too  ambitious. 
But  it  is  not  so  :  I  never  saw  any  one  too  ambitious.  It  is  a 
wrong  application  of  the  sense.  Washington  was  as  ambitious 
as  Cesar,  Howard  as  Napoleon.  It  was  the  difference  of  the 
objects,  that  made  the  difference  in  the  men.  Cesar  and 
Napoleon  had  not  too  much,  but  they  perverted  it.  Washing- 
ton and  Howard  gave  theirs  a  right  direction.  Catherine  of 
Russia  was  an  ambitious  woman.  Madame  Roland  was  ambi- 
tious, very  ambitious.  The  aims  of  the  two  were  unlike, 
and  that  causes  the  different  feelings  with  which  we  consider 
their  characters,  and  the  different  result  of  their  efforts. 

Reader,  be  ambitious — but  avoid  the  aims  of  Napoleon,  and 
you  shall  escape  his  end.  Strong  as  was  his  mind,  it  at  last 
found  destruction  in  the  tempest  which  his  own  ambitious  con- 
jurations raised.  And  this  is  often  the  case.  It  is  very  sel- 
dom that  we  find  a  mind  capable  of  raising  the  whirlwind  and 
directing  it  too.  It  is  very  seldom  that  man  can  calm  the  vio- 
lence of  the  popular  commotion  which  he  himself  excited.  It 
is  seldom  that  he  who  kindles  a  mighty  conflagration  escapes 
a  searing  from  it  :  he  is  often  consumed  by  it. 


Chapter   III.  —  Washington. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  away  from  the  tyranny,  bloodshed  and  tu- 
mult which  we  find  in  the  life  of  Napoleon,  to  those  quiet  spots 
in  the  human  character  which  are  displayed  in  the  life  of  Wash- 
ington and  his  competitors.  It  is  enjoyment,  after  having  wit- 
nessed the  desolations  and  ruin  of  the  conquerors  of  the  old 
world,  to  turn  the  wearied  "  mind's  eye  "  upon  the  virtuous 
strivings  of  the  mighty  of  our  own  land.  Who  has  not  felt  his 
heart  throb  with  delightful  emotions,  as  he  drew  the  compari- 
son between  Washington  and  him  "  Gallia's  favorite  son  ?  " 
How  unlike  their  lives,  how  unlike  their  deaths  !  Who  can 
behold  them,  in  the  every  variety  of  station  which  they  occu- 
pied, without  being  astonished  at  the  difference  between  the 
sons  of  men.  Napoleon  strove,  from  the  very  dawn  of  his 
being,  for  empire  and  command.  He  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  a  superior.  Washington  could  command,  and  he 
could  obey,  and  that  with  the  most  respectful  submission. 
Napoleon  was  the  slave  of  his  passion  for  military  glory.  Wash- 
ington subjected  himself  to  the  high  control  of  virtue.     Napo- 
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leon  waded  through  seas  of  human  blood  to  a  throne.  Wash- 
ington burst  the  bonds  of  tyranny,  and  gave  his  country  a  name 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Napoleon  labored  for  himself. 
Washington  for  his  country,  and  the  cause  of  humanity. 
Napoleon  warred  against  Liberty,  civil  and  religious.  Wash- 
ington's greatest  efforts  were  put  forth  for  it.  Napoleon  en- 
slaved men,  to  exalt  himself  unto  dominion  and  power. 
Washington  put  down  kings  and  haughty  ones,  to  exalt  the 
human  race,  and,  freeing  them  from  unnatural  bondage  to  an 
interested  few,  gave  them  the  privilege  of  making  their  own 
laws,  and  bowing  in  submission  to  rulers  of  their  own  choice. 
Napoleon  was  impetuous  and  fiery,  rushing  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  mountain  torrent,  and  sweeping  away  the  opposition  of 
his  enemies  with  the  violence  and  precipitancy  of  an  Alpine 
avalanche.  Washington's  movements  were  calm,  cool  and 
decided,  but  void  of  all  rashness.  With  his  eyes  fixed  steadily 
upon  his  object,  he  went  round  and  round,  with  minute  cau- 
tiousness, winding  himself  in  silence  about  the  very  heart  of 
his  victim,  cutting  off  his  resources,  weakening  him  by  con- 
tinual harasses  ;  and  then,  uniting  his  strength  into  one  point, 
crushed  him  in  his  iron  folds.  Napoleon  was  lavish  of  his 
soldiers  lives,  and  cared  not  for  bloodshed,  could  he  but  at- 
tain his  purposed  end.  Washington  considered  every  soldier 
a  man,  whose  life  was  of  infinite  price.  Napoleon's  mind  was 
the  birth-place  of  passionate  and  worldly  aspirations  of  terrible 
schemes  of  policy,  and  wild  projects  of  selfish  ambitions. 
Washington's  mind  was  a  generator  of  noble  principles  and 
august  images,  a  fountain  of  pure  waters  that  went  forth  to  the 
gladdening  of  nations.  Napoleon  became  a  victim  to  his  own 
faults,  and  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  assassin*  and  millions  rejoiced 
at  the  tidings.  Washington  expired  in  the  peace  and  retire- 
ment of  private  life,  and  mourning  filled  the  whole  land  ;  wail- 
ing was  heard  in  the  vallies,  and  echoed  from  every  hill,  and  a 
nation's  tears  water  his  hallowed  grave. 

The  life  of  Washington  furnishes  us  with  an  example  of  the 
true  majesty  of  mind,  one  which  has  no  parallel  among  the  brave 
sages  and  philosophers  of  ancient  and  modern  date. 

"  He  stands  alone:  there  is  but  one 
In  all  this  world,  one  Washington." 

*  It  appears  more  than  probable,  at  least,  to  me — the  reasonings  of  the  British 
writers  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — that  Napoleon  was  untimely  cut  off  from 
life  by  the  subtle  agency  of  poison.  Perhaps  he  was  not;  but  if  he  was,  it  wa« 
a  dastardly  deed,  and  vengeance  for  his  death  will  be  visited  upon  the  heads  of  th« 
contrivers  of  it. 
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There  was  a  dignity  about  all  his  conduct,  a  kind  of  familiar 
dignity  peculiar  to  himself.  He  did  nothing  rashly.  He  did 
nothing  without  a  full  and  calm  consideration  of  the  odds  which 
he  had  to  encounter.  By  one  glance  he  seemed  to  take  in 
the  whole  compass  of  time,  and  behold  every  circumstance 
which  he  would  be  obliged  to  encounter,  and  the  bearing  it 
would  have  upon  his  success.  He  was  calm  and  collected  amid 
the  most  appalling  dangers.  Nothing  could  shake  the  firmness 
of  his  soul.  His  mind,  in  its  majesty,  rose  above  all  opposi- 
tion. In  whatever  exigency  he  was  placed,  he  was  equal  to 
it.  There  was  always  courage  in  his  heart.  Not  that  mere 
brutal  fearlessness  which  rushes  recklessly  into  the  face  of  dan- 
ger ;  but  that  cool,  determined  feeling,  which  meets  and  bears 
every  reverse  of  fortune,  without  shrinking.  Real  courage  is 
found  elsewhere  than  in  the  field  of  battle.  It  is  found  in  the 
councils  of  nations.  It  is  found  in  private  life.  It  often  re- 
quires as  much  real  courage  and  fortitude,  to  bear  successive 
expressions  of  good  fortune  as  it  does  to  endure  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day  of  trouble. 

But  we  are  not  to  consider  Washington  only  as  he  was  in 
war.  There  is  another  station  in  which  he  shone  yet  more 
nobly.  We  are  to  behold  him  calming  the  storm,  soothing 
the  troubled  waters  of  society  to  peace,  and  guiding  a  nation, 
young  in  the  art  of  government,  to  prosperity  and  honor. 
There  he  appeared  in  his  grandest  character.  There  his  mind 
showed  itself  in  all  its  majesty.  Intrigue  and  party  animosity 
could  not?sway  him  from  the  path  of  duty.  But  he  went  for- 
ward in  his  strength,  and  guided  a  whole  people  to  a  land  of 
virtuous  tranquillity.  And  then  his  retirement — is  there  not 
something  beautiful  and  touching  in  that  ?  If  the  fallen  Marius 
amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  presents  a  spectacle  of  sublimity, 
does  not  Washington's  voluntary  return  to  private  life  present 
a  something  still  higher  and  more  illustrious.  The  life  of  Wash- 
ington was  a  rare  specimen  of  the  majesty  of  mind,  and  his 
death  was  the  triumph  of  a  great  spirit. 


Chapter    IV.  —  Madame  Roland. 

I  have  always  admired  the  character  of  Madame  Roland, 
and  the  greatness  of  mind  which  she  displayed  in  the  various 
trying  scenes  of  her  troublous  life.  Her  works  and  her  in- 
fluence show  decidedly  the  station  which  woman  may,  and 
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should  occupy  in  society,  and  the  honor  they  may  gain  by 
their  own  mental  efforts.  Her  life  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
majesty  of  mind  :  she  entirely  disproves  the  aphorism  which 
is  in  every  one's  mouth,  that  woman  is  a  weak  and  dependent 
being,  meet  for  the  minor  duties  of  the  social  circle,  but  entirely 
unfit  for  the  higher  and  nobler  attainments  of  life.  She  shows, 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  controverted,  that,  feeble  and  weak  as 
she  is,  yet  woman  has  powers,  that  will  not  yield  even  toman  ; 
that  she  can  be  firm  amid  the  severest  trials  ;  and  that,  though 
the  best  affections  of  her  heart  cling  to  the  abodes  of  private 
life,  yet  she  can  go  forth,  and,  supporting  her  loved  one,  bear 
with  him  the  violence  of  the  world's  commotion.  She  proves 
that  woman  can  assist  the  statesman  and  politician,  amid  the 
labors  of  his  office,  as  well  as  lead  in  the  measures  of  the 
giddy  dance  ;  that  she  can  think  deeply  and  reason  profound- 
ly, if  so  she  will,  as  well  as  bear  a  part  amid  the  familiar  con- 
versation of  friends  ;  and  that  the  pen  loses  nothing  of  its  energy 
in  her  hands.  Possessed  of  a  lively  and  fervid  imagination, 
controlled  by  her  own  natural  good  sense,  Madame  Roland's 
writings  are  full  of  nerve  and  pathos,  and  cannot  fail  to  attract, 
and,  containing,  as  they  do,  the  observations  and  coinages  of 
her  acute  brain,  cannot  fail  to  instruct.  The  fortitude  which 
she  displayed  amid  the  terrible  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  and 
in  the  prisons  of  Abbaye  and  St.  Pegarie,  developed  itself  even 
in  childhood  ;  and  there  was  a  reasoning  and  philosophy  about 
her  at  twelve,  which  we  do  not  often  find  in  persons  of  mature 
age.  There  was  something  noble  and  elevated  in  all  her  ac- 
tions ;  something  of  mental  sublimity,  which  cannot  fail  to  fix 
the  attention,  and  fill  the  heart  with  moral  delight. 

Madame  Roland  was  a  republican,  even  from  childhood.  At 
eight  years  of  age,  she  read  Plutarch.  "  He  prepared  her  to 
become  a  republican.  He  roused  that  strength  and  grandeur 
of  character  by  which  a  republican  is  constituted,  and  inspired 
her  with  a  real  enthusiam  for  public  virtue  and  liberty."  She 
admired  democratic  governments,  because  there  she  found  the 
greatest  virtues,  and  in  consequence  the  most  happiness  ;  be- 
cause there  the  noblest  actions  were  performed,  and  there  she 
found  the  men  most  worthy  her  regard.  Her  studies  and  edu- 
cation, her  situation  in  life  made  her  more  alive  to  the  vanity 
and  injustice  of  political  privileges  and  distinctions,  and  her 
observations  of  the  follies  and  immorality  of  the  court,  and  the 
licentiousness  which  prevailed  throughout  the  higher  classes, 
while  it  filled  her  with  indignation,  prepared  her  to  become 
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the  heroine  of  the  Revolution,  and  a  martyr  to  liberty.  Her 
graceful  eloquence  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Convention,  and 
her  spirited  conduct  at  the  attempted  arrest  of  her  husband,  dis- 
play the  strong  traits  of  her  mind  ;  and  her  affectionate  attend- 
ance on  him,  show  that  she  lost  not  the  feelings  of  the  woman 
in  the  sterner  character  of  the  patriot.  In  the  narrow  confines 
of  the  prison  of  St.  Pegarie,  amidst  the  chains  imposed  by  the 
most  shocking  tyranny,  her  spirit  bowed  not ;  but,  considering 
herself  called  to  lay  down  her  life  for  her  country,  she  felt 
proud  of  her  situation.  Her  behavior  in  her  last  moments 
show  the  majesty  of  her  mind,  and  the  great  command  it  had 
over  her  passions  and  feminine  weaknesses.  She  beheld  the 
approach  of  death  with  unaffected  tranquillity.  She  suffered 
her  hair  to  be  cut  off,  and  her  hands  to  be  bound,  without  a 
murmur  or  complaint.  She  traversed  Paris  amid  the  insults 
of  the  populace,  and  submitted  to  her  fate  with  heroic  firmness. 
She  even  seemed  to  feel  a  degree  of  pleasure,  in  this  last  sac- 
rifice to  her  deluded  country.  Her  last  moments  are  thus 
described  by  Rioffe,  who  was  detained  in  the  Conciergerie, 
when  Madame  Roland  arrived  : — 

"  The  blood  of  the  twenty-two  was  not  yet  cold  when 
Madame  Roland  was  brought  to  the  Conciergerie.  Aware  of 
the  fate  that  awaited  her,  her  peace  of  mind  remained  undis- 
turbed. She  often  spoke  with  me  at  the  grate,  with  the  firm- 
ness and  freedom  of  a  great  man,  while  we  all  stood  listening 
around  her  in  admiration  and  astonishment.  Her  conversation 
was  serious  without  coldness,  and  she  expressed  herself  with 
a  correctness,  a  harmony,  a  cadence,  that  made  her  language 
a  kind  of  music,  with  which  the  ear  was  never  cloyed.  Some- 
times her  sex  recovered  its  ascendency,  and  it  was  easy  to 
perceive,  that  conjugal  and  maternal  recollections  had  drawn 
tears  to  her  eyes.  This  mixture  of  fortitude  and  softness, 
served  but  to  render  her  the  more  interesting.  The  day  in 
which  she  was  called  up  to  be  examined,  we  saw  her  pass 
with  her  accustomed  firmness  ;  but  when  she  returned,  it  was 
not  with  dry  eyes.  She  had  been  treated  with  harshness,  and 
questions  had  been  put  to  her  injurious  to  her  honor.  In  ex- 
pressing her  indignation,  she  had  not  been  able  to  suppress  her 
tears.  A  mercenary  pedant  coldly  insulted  this  admirable 
woman,  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  her  understanding  ; 
and  who,  at  the  bar  of  the  National  Convention,  by  the  graces 
of  her  eloquence,  compelled  even  her  enemies  to  admire  her 
in  silence.     On  the  day  of  her  condemnation,  she  was  neatly 
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dressed  in  white,  her  long  black  hair  flowing  loosely  to  her 
waist.  She  would  have  melted  the  most  savage  nature  ;  but 
these  monsters  were  without  heart.  Her  dress  was  chosen, 
not  to  excite  pity,  but  as  a  symbol  of  the  purity  of  her  mind. 
After  her  condemnation,  she  passed  the  wicket  with  a  quick 
step,  bespeaking  something  like  cheerfulness,  and  intimating 
by  an  expressive  gesture  that  she  was  condemned  to  die.  She 
had,  for  the  companion  of  her  fate,  Lemarche,  director  of  the 
fabrication  of  assignats,  whose  fortitude  equalled  not  her  own. 
She  found  means,  however,  to  inspire  him  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  courage  ;  and  this  she  did  with  a  gaiety  so  cheering, 
so  real,  as  several  times  to  force. a  smile  into  his  countenance. 
At  the  place  of  her  execution,  she  bowed  before  the  statue  of 
liberty,  while  she  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  Liberty  !  what  crimes  are 
committed  in  thy  name  ?  '  Thus  fell  by  the  violence  of  the 
Revolution,  this  truly  admirable  woman,  whose  strength  of 
mind,  noble  attainments  and  conjugal  affection  and  fidelity  will 
ever  prove  an  honor  to  her  sex." 


Chapter   V.  —  The  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

How  strong  are  the  affections  of  the  heart !  How  mighty 
is  the  love  which  one  owns  for  the  land  of  his  birth  ;  and  with 
what  hallowed  feelings  does  he  look  round  upon  scenes  familiar 
as  u  household  words,"  and  consecrated  by  the  remembrance 
of  departed  days  !  The  cords  that  bind  our  souls  to  the  en- 
dearments of  home,  cannot  be  broken  but  by  the  severest 
struggles.  To  tear  us  away  from  the  pleasant  scenery,  the 
forests  and  hills  and  vallies,  among  which  we  first  wake  to  the 
glories  of  life,  is  like  wrenching  the  spirit  from  the  bosom  by 
unnatural  violence.  The  truest  passions  of  the  man  are  awaken- 
ed to  resistance,  and  the  noblest  feelings  of  his  nature  are  stirred 
even  to  agony.  He  cannot  tamely  yield  up  those  beauties 
which  have  been  present  with  him  from  the  dawn  of  his  being, 
and  by  association  have  become  a  part  of  his  very  existence. 
He  turns  him  with  fondness  to  the  church,  where  his  fathers 
worshipped  ;  and  the  fire,  there^it  up  in  the  altar  of  his  heart, 
burns  brighter,  and  flames  almost  to  his  consuming.  He  visits 
the  holy  spot  where  the  loved  and  the  lost  repose  in  their  pas- 
sionless slumber,  and  the  tomb-stones  call  out  to  him  in  the  deep 
tones  of  the  sleepers  ;  and  his  very  soul  is  subdued  in  tender- 
ness.    The  sun  shines  pleasant  on  the  hills  and  streams  of  his 
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birth-place,  and  the  stars  which  look  down  upon  him  from  their 
high  places,  like  familiar  eyes,  would  be  cheerless  and  strange 
elsewhere.  The  school-house,  too,  where  he  first  drank  from 
the  spring  of  knowledge,  will  not  be  to  him  whither  he  is 
going.  It  is  sad  to  leave  them  even  for  a  season  ;  but  to  turn 
one's  self  away,  to  see  them  never  again.  To  go  into  a  land 
whence  he  may  never  return.  To  part  forever  from  the  trust- 
ed and  tried  ones.  To  give  them  the  hand  of  plighted  amity 
and  faithfulness  for  the  last  time,  to  see  the  wet  eye,  and  hear 
the  last,  Zo^lingering  farewell,  drop  from  dear  lips, — Oh  !  it  is 
dreadful.  It  is  sundering  the  dearest  ties  of  life.  It  is  un- 
locking a  fountain  of  bitter  water,  and  tearing  us  from  the  best 
solaces  of  distress.  But  hard,  and  severe,  and  heavy  as  all  this 
is,  still  it  is  but  apart  of  the  sacrifices  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  yet 
they  shrunk  not.  They  turned  them  from  a  land  which  they 
loved,  and  to  which  their  affections  clung  in  all  their  trust,  and 
went  forth  to  a  country  they  knew  not  of.  With  a  sternness 
of  purpose  unparalleled  in  the  events  of  the  world,  they  took 
leave  of  their  own  fair  isle,  and  committed  themselves  to  the 
keeping  of  the  mighty  deep.  They  went  not  forth  amid  the 
blandishments  of  summer,  when  the  serene  beauties  of  the  ocean 
and  the  calmness  of  the  heavens  invited  them  to  a  pleasant 
voyage.  Storm  and  tempest,  and  the  winter  were  around 
them,  but  their  firm  hearts  were  not  dismayed.  Famine  and 
disease  smote  them,  but  they  faltered  not. 

"  There  was  woman's  fearless  eye 

Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth, 
With  the  hoary  head  of  age, 

And  the  fiery  step  of  youth." 

With  an  unbending  spirit  they  stood  amid  the  gloom  which 
hung  over  the  wintry  wilderness,  and  amid  the  terrible  snows 
which  were  over  the  face  of  their  chosen  home.  Oh  !  it  is 
grand  to  look  at  the  Pilgrims  and  behold  the  majesty  of  the 
mind  of  man  !  How  terrible  must  have  been  the  conflict  of 
the  passions,  and  how  mighty  must  those  have  been  who  could 
enwrap  their  spirits  in  such  sternness  amid  those  disheartening 
scenes.  How  glorious  must  have  been  the  strength  that  could 
subdue  the  uprising  of  the  soul  in  rebellion,  and  make  it  re- 
joice amid  the  horrors  of  those  barren  wilds. 

"  Amid  the  storm  they  sang; 

And  the  stars  heard,  and  the  sea  : 
And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  deep  woods  rang 
With  the  anthems  of  the  free." 
VOL.    VI.  39 
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All  that  is  discouraging  and  dreadful  in  nature,  all  that  ma)' 
grind  the  feelings  of  men,  came  up  in  array  against  them.  But 
yet  they  triumphed,  and  it  was  the  triumph  of  great  minds  :  it 
was  a  noble  sacrifice  to  virtue  and  conscience. 


"  And  they  left  to  us  what  there  they  found, 
Freedom  to  worship  God." 


E.   R.   H. 


MOUNT    AUBURN. * 

BY  MRS.  J.  E.  LOCKE. 

Thou  spot  with  consecrated  tree 

And  sacred  flowret  spread, 
I'll  hail  thee  now  as  thou  wilt  be — 

Great  city  of  the  dead  ! 

Thine  sure  will  be  a  prouder  boast 
Than  Rome's,  when  fair  she  stood; 

And  mightier  than  was  Caesar's  host, 
Thy  silent  multitude. 

Oh,  what  a  throng  of  mingled  men 

Will  crowd  thy  fair  abode ; 
And  none  come  forth  to  stand  again, 

Where  living  feet  have  trod ! 

The  lofty  one,  the  honored  head, 

Weary  of  earth's  renown, 
'Neath  thy  green  boughs  unheralded, 

Will  joyful  lay  him  down. 

They  who  had  dreamed  of  wealth  and  sway, 

And  toiled  with  hoary  head, — 
Their  garments  here  will  cast  away, 

And  worship  with  thy  dead. 

The  Poet  here  will  hang  his  lyre, 

The  Hero  cast  his  wreath ; 
And  he,  who  burned  with  proud  desire, 

Rest  thy  cool  shade  beneath. 


*  Suggested  by  a  recent  visit  to  that  place. 
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Beauty,  in  all  the  glow  of  pride, 

And  mourned  with  many  a  tear, 
Will  lay  her  glittering  gems  aside, 

And  come  and  slumber  here. — 

Ah,  well  may  fragrant  herbs  perfume 

The  Poet's  lowly  bed, 
And  shrubs  and  flowers  perennial  bloom 

Above  the  youthful  head. 

And  well  may  groves  their  foliage  spread, 

Where  generations  rest; 
And  flourish  round  the  silent  dead, — 

For  they  alone  are  blest. 


THE    LIFTED     VEIL. 

Romance  is  essential  to  happiness ;  and  I  hold  that  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  it  is  essential  to  right  reasoning.  Man  was  not 
made  a  creature  of  forms,  but  of  feelings  :  he  can  know  only 
in  part, — he  was  to  "  see  as  through  a  glass  darkly  ;  "  conse- 
quently, it  was  the  design  of  his  Maker,  that  man  should  exer- 
cise his  fancy,  his  ingenuity  ;  and  these  give  birth  to  thoughts, 
hopes  and  wishes  which  are  romantic,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
never,  by  actual  experience,  been  proved  reasonable. 

But  who  shall  say  that  our  most  romantic  hopes  cannot  be 
realized  ?  And  if  realized  they  are  reasonable,  that  is,  within 
the  compass  of  human  powers  to  attain  and  enjoy.  I  speak  of 
reason  in  its  practical  relations, — not  its  moral  appliances. 

Now  I  always  had  a  hankering  after  adventures,  and  often 
sorely  lamented  that  I  had  been  taught  mathematics  so 
thoroughly,  that  I  could  never  indulge  long  in  a  romantic  rev- 
erie, without  finding  my  mind  running  over  the  calculations  of 
chances  and  probabilities  of  the  fairy  scenes  I  had  conjured  up. 
And  how  often  did  I  find  that  my  castle  was  built  of  air,  as  well 
as  in  air. 

The  Seven  Champions  never  learnt  arithmetic,  that  is  cer- 
tain ;  and  I  doubt  if  Don  Quixotte  could  cipher  to  the  rule  of 
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three  ; — while  I  have  been  forced  to  drill  through  the  whole 
series  of  pure  mathematics — arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry 
and  trigonometry,  besides  gaining  a  smattering  of  the  mixed 
kind.  These  matter-of-fact  weights  did  indeed  hang  heavy 
on  the  wings  of  my  fancy,  but  could  not  prevent  her  soaring, 
because  she  was  made  to  fly.  So  I  had,  as  before  remarked, 
many  pleasant  dreams  of  romantic  adventures,  though  I  did 
not  really  expect  I  should  ever  enjoy  them. 

But  the  time  at  last  came.  I  recollect  the  scene  as  vividly 
as  if  only  a  day  had  intervened  ;  yet  is  it  seven  long  years 
since.  Seven  long  years  since,  I  sat  at  my  window,  just  at 
twilight's  witching  hour,  and  saw  that  lifted  veil,  and  the  sweet 
face  beaming  out,  like  a  star,  kindled  by  the  smile  of  angels, 
and  sent  down  to  shed  peace  and  beauty  over  the  earth.  Seven 
long,  long  years, — and  I  have  watched  for  her,  sought  for  her, 
inquired,  dreamed,  raved,  hoped,  despaired, — in  short,  done 
all  that  becomes  a  romantic  lover, — and — my  history,  like 
Viola's  is  a  blank  still. 

Goldsmith  thinks  the  days  of  courtship  is  the  pleasantest 
part  of  a  man's  life.  It  may  be  so.  Those  days  have  never 
come  to  me  ;  for  I  have  been  occupied  in  searching  for,  not 
in  courting,  my  fair  one. 

My  constant  employment,  for  the  last  seven  years,  has  been 
to  watch  every  lady  who  wore  her  veil  down,  till  I  could  have 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  her  face.  And  what  faces  have  I 
seen  ! — or  rather,  what  faces  have  I  not  seen  !  I  could  write 
the  "  Library  of  Veils."  I  have  written  it;  and,  if  I  can  agree 
with  the  Harpers  to  publish  my  twelve  MS.  quartos,  the  work 
shall  soon  be  before  the  public. 

Fame,  eternal  fame  !  that  is  the  boon  for  romantic  love  when 
heroically  sustained  ;  and  from  the  Iliad  downwards,  every  great 
poem,  Milton's  excepted,  has  been  indebted  to  disappointed 
love,  as  the  chief  element  of  its  power  and  pathos.  I  will  write 
an  epic. — "  The  Lifted  Veil ;  " — the  title  is  full  of  tender, 
delicate,  and  mysterious  associations.     It  is  decidedly  taking. 

There  is  only  one  circumstance  that  makes  me  hesitate.  A 
very  beautiful  woman  seldom  wears  a  veil ;  if  she  does  wear 
one,  she  seldom  lifts  it.  These  particulars  I  have  learned  in 
my  search.  So  I  hesitate,  lest  my  incognito  should  be  thought 
a  mere  middling  mortal.  I  had  rather  love  one  decidedly  ugly. 
A  plain  lady,  if  gifted  with  good  sense  and  good  temper,  is 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  companions  in  the  world.  She 
does  not  expect  compliments  :  she  does  not  indulge  in  whims  : 
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she  knows  she  must  be  good  and  reasonable,  if  she  would  be 
valued  ;  and  she  prepares  her  heart  and  mind  to  act  well  her  part. 

But  a  woman  who  has  some  pretensions  to  prettiness, 
generally  attempts  to  act  the  beauty.  And  what  a  toil  and 
fuss  she  makes  about  it.  Her  whole  soul  is  engrossed  with 
the  subject  of  her  own  appearance.  She  must  study  the  effect 
of  dress,  and  the  use  of  cosmetics  ;  and  she  must  take  care  of 
her  complexion,  and  watch  the  influence  of  every  employ- 
ment she  undertakes  on  her  own  person.  She  cannot  nurse 
the  sick — it  would  make  her  look  blue  ;  and  she  cannot  enter 
the  kitchen,  it  will  uncurl  her  hair.  Like  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field's daughters,  who  could  not  work  in  the  evening,  without 
blearing  their  eyes,  nor  after  dinner,  because  it  would  redden 
their  noses,  your  pretty  girl,  who  sets  up  for  a  beauty,  is  in 
a  constant  fidget  and  fever  to  increase  her  charms.  And  when 
she  thinks  she  looks  killing  she  lifts  her  veil. — I  have  seen  this 
manoeuvre  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  times. 

But  my  unknown  one — Oh  !  she  was  a  beauty.  She  would 
have  been  equally  lovely  in  the  kitchen  as  the  drawing-room. 
Her  eyes,  in  the  sick  chamber,  would  have  been  like  gentle 
lamps,  shedding  the  soft  beams  of  peace  and  hope  over  the 
pillow  of  disease.  How  mild  and  sweet  was  their  expression  ! 
I  can  see  them  now. 

It  is  not  true,  cousin  Lucy,  that  I  was  asleep,  and  dreamed 
of  that  fair  creature.  No,  no  ;  sleep  never  revealed  any  vision 
half  so  bright ;  and  I  shall  look  seven  years  longer,  for  her  of 
the  veil,  before  I  believe  it  was  a  dream. 
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It  was  a  bright  and  sunny  day, 
And  flowers  were  fragrant  fair; 

The  gilded  butterfly  was  gay, 
The  bee  was  free  from  care. — 

With  rich  fruit  laden  was  the  trees, 

The  very  branches  bent  ; 
And  oh,  how  balmy  was  the  breeze, 

Which  through  the  thick  leaves  went. 
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That  day  a  concert  and  a  fete 

A  young  bride  linnet  gave, 
And  stately  on  a  bough  she  sate, 

Both  dignified  and  grave. 

The  thrasher,  drest  in  quaker  brown, 

Was  the  first  bird  that  came  ; 
Then  next,  that  one  with  bright  blue  gown, 

— I  cannot  rhyme  her  name. 

Soon  all  arrived — and  every  bird 

Brought  with  him  his  loved  mate, 
Sure  such  rejoicings  ne'er  were  heard 

Before  at  concert — fete  ! 

The  gold-finch,  in  black  velvet  coat 

And  a  bright  orange  vest, 
Turn'd  proudly  from  each  bird's  sweet  note 

That  was  not  gaily  drest. 

The  red-breast  tried  his  voice,  and  then 

Sung  loudly  "  cherry  ripe" — 
While  near  him  sat  a  gold  crowned  wren, 

Tuning  her  little  pipe. 

In  wild  caprice  the  black-bird  wore 

A  scarlet  satin  cap, 
And  she  kept  time,  oh,  evermore, 

With  the  wood-pecker's  tap. 

The  modest  yellow-bird,  too,  sung 

A  duett  with  her  mate, — 
And  the  lark's  note  through  ether  rung, 

Meet  music  for  a  fete. 

It  was  a  wild  sweet  concert,  when 

Each  wood-bird's  thrilling  call 
Echoed  o'er  hill  and  bushy  glen, 

Blithe  melody  to  all. 

Anne. 
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PARISIAN     POLITENESS. 

No.  I. 


Deportment  in  the  Street. — Every  one  knows  that  the  Parisian  ladies 
are  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  walking  :  we  see  them  in  white  stockings 
and  thin  shoes,  passing  through  long,  dirty,  and  blocked  up  streets, 
gliding  by  careless  persons,  and  by  vehicles  crossing  each  other  in  every 
direction,  and  yet  return  home  after  a  walk  of  several  hours,  without 
soiling  their  clothes  in  the  least. 

To  arrive  at  this  astonishing  result,  which  causes  the  wonder  and  vex- 
ation of  provincial  visiters  on  their  first  coming  to  Paris,  we  must  be 
careful  to  put  the  foot  on  the  middle  of  the  paving-stones,  and  never  on 
the  edges,  for,  in  that  case,  one  inevitably  slips  into  the  interstice  be- 
tween one  pavement  and  another :  we  must  begin  by  supporting  the 
toe,  before  we  do  the  heel  ;  and  even  when  the  mud  is  quite  deep,  we 
must  put  down  the  heel  but  seldom.  When  the  street  becomes  less 
muddy,  we  can  compensate  ourselves  for  this  fatigue,  which,  however, 
in  the  end,  leaves  us  hardly  sensible. 

This  manner  of  walking  is  strictly  necessary  when  you  offer  your  arm 
to  any  one.  When  tripping  over  the  pavement,  (as  the  saying  is)  a  lady 
should  gracefully  raise  her  dress  a  little  above  her  ancle.  With  the 
right  hand  she  should  hold  together  the  folds  of  her  gown,  and  draw  them 
towards  the  right  side.  To  raise  the  dress  on  both  sides,  and  with  both 
hands,  is  vulgar.  This  ungraceful  practice  can  be  tolerated  only  for  a 
moment,  when  the  mud  is  vpry  deep. 

It  is  an  important  thing  in  the  streets  of  a  large  city  to  edge  one's- 
self  along  ;  that  is  to  avoid  jostling  and  being  jostled  by  those  who  are 
passing.  A  neglect  of  this  attention,  will  make  you  appear  not  only 
awkward  and  ridiculous,  but  you  will  receive  or  give  dangerous  blows. 
One  can  edge  along  by  turning  sideways,  contracting  his  arms,  and 
watching  with  his  eye  the  direction  which  it  is  best  to  take  in  order  not 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  person  who  meets  him.  A  little  practice 
and  care  will  soon  make  this  duty  familiar. 

As  to  those  young  men  who  entertain  a  false  idea  that  Parisian  ladies 
are  coquettes  or  forward  in  their  manners,  and  besides,  that  everything 
is  allowable  in  a  large  city,  let  them  be  assured  that  a  man  who  dares 
(as  often  happens)  to  address  improper  compliments  to  ladies,  to  follow 
them,  to  listen  to  their  conversation,  or  to  finish  a  sentence  which  they 
have  begun,  is  a  model  of  rudeness,  an  object  of  aversion  to  ladies,  and 
of  contempt  to  gentlemen.  A  young  man  of  good  manners  ought  not 
to  look  at  a  lady  too  narrowly,  or  he  will  pass  for  an  impertinent  fellow, 
who,  as  the  saying  is,  stares  people  full  in  the  face,  (sous  le  nez.) 

When  we  meet,  in  the  street,  a  person  of  our  acquaintance,  we  salute 
them  by  bowing  and  uncovering  ourselves,  if  there  is  occasion.  Some- 
times it  is  not  enough  to  give  a  simple  salutation,  but  we  must  go  to  the 
person  and  inquire  how  they  are,  if  we  see  them  frequently.  While  we 
are  speaking,  if  there  is  occasion,  and  it  be  a  lady,  or  an  aged  and  res- 
pectable man,  we  remain  uncovered :  it  is  for  the  latter,  who  see  how 
troublesome  this  politeness  is  in  winter,  to  insist  that  the  person  address- 
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ing  them  should  put  on  his  hat.  It  also  belongs  to  the  person  who  is 
the  more  important  of  the  two,  to  take  leave  first.  For  example,  in  a 
meeting  of  this  kind,  a  gentleman  never  leaves  a  lady  until  she  takes 
leave  of  him ;  nor  is  a  young  lady  allowed  to  leave  first  a  married  or  el- 
derly lady.  During  this  interview,  which  should  be  very  short,  the 
speaker  of  least  importance  ought  to  take  the  lower  part  of  the  side- 
walk, in  order  to  keep  the  person  with  whom  he  is  conversing,  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  carriages.  It  would  be  supremely  ridiculous  to 
enter  into  a  long  conversation,  and  thus  detain,  against  their  will,  the 
person  accosted.  If  we  have  anything  urgent  to  say  to  them,  we  may 
ask  permission  to  accompany  them.  We  will  add,  that  at  Paris,  a  young 
man  ought  to  avoid  approaching,  and  even  saluting  a  young  lady  of  his 
acquaintance,  out  of  regard  to  the  natural  timidity  of  her  sex. 

How  to  make  calls.— After  making  one's  toilet  with  care,  visiters  should 
furnish  themselves  with  cards,  that  is  with  small  pieces  of  card  or  paste- 
board, upon  which  their  name  is  printed  or  well  written.  Gentlemen 
ought  simply  to  put  their  cards  in  their  pocket,  but  ladies  may  carry 
them  in  a  small  elegant  portfolio,  called  a  card  case.  This  they  can 
hold  in  their  hand,  and  it  will  contribute  essentially  (with  an  elegant 
handkerchief  of  embroidered  battise,)  to  give  them  an  air  of  good  taste. 

We  shall  here  make  a  digression  in  relation  to  cards.  It  was  not 
considered  impolite,  formerly,  to  take  the  cards  of  a  cast  off  pack,  cut 
them  crosswise  into  three  parts,  and  write  one's  name  upon  them  ;  this, 
however,  is  now  a  subject  of  ridicule,  and  is  only  seen  in  provincial 
towns,  where  they  sometimes  also  substitute  for  these  cards  small  pieces 
of  thick  paper.  Next  to  these  cards  come  those  made  of  thin  paste- 
board, smooth,  gilt-edged,  watered,  and  intended  to  have  the  name  in 
writing.  These  are  suitable  for  young  gentlemen  and  young  ladies ; 
and  they  answer  for  half  ceremonious  visits.  After  these,  come  litho- 
graphic cards,  then  printed  ones,  and  last  those  which  are  engraved. 
Some  cards  are  figured  in  a  rich  manner,  presenting  every  degree  of  ex- 
pensive elegance.  Every  one  will  choose  these  according  to  his  taste  ; 
but  it  is  well  to  observe  that  cards  ornamented  with  borders,  and  those 
of  the  color  of  the  rose,  and  sky  blue,  are  not  suitable  for  men,  nor  for 
ladies  of  mature  years,  because  they  have  an  air  of  over-nicety. 

The  title  is  usually  placed  under  the  name,  and,  in  large  cities,  the 
address,  at  the  bottom  of  the  card  and  in  smaller  letters.  Mourning 
cards  are  surmounted  with  a  black  margin,  half  mourning  ones  are  of  a 
bright  gray. 

It  is  bad  ton  to  keep  the  cards  you  have  received  around  the  frame 
of  a  looking  glass;  such  an  exposure  shows  that  you  wish  to  make  a 
display  of  the  names  of  distinguished  visiters.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
new  year,  or  when  from  some  cause  or  other  which  multiplies  visiters 
at  your  house,  (such  as  a  funeral  or  a  marriage,)  you  are  obliged  to  re- 
turn these  numerous  calls,  it  is  not  amiss  to  preserve  the  cards  in  a  con- 
venient place,  and  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  writing  a  list;  but  if, 
during  the  year,  your  glass  is  always  seen  bristling  with  smoke-dried 
cards,  it  will  be  attributed  without  doubt,  to  an  ill-regulated  self-esteem. 
But  let  us  return  to  our  visiters. 

If  the  call  is  made  in  a  carriage,  the  servant  will  ask  if  the  lady  you  wish 
to  see  is  at  home.  If  persons  call  in  a  hired  carriage,  or  on  foot,  they 
go  themselves  to  ask  the  servants.  Servants  are  considered  as  soldiers 
on  duty ;  if  they  reply  that  the  person  has  gone  out,  we  should  by  no 
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means  urge  the  point,  even  if  we  were  certain  it  was  not  the  case  ;  and 
if  by  chance  we  should  see  the  person,  we  should  appear  not  to  have 
noticed  it,  but  leave  our  card  and  retire.  When  the  servant  informs  us 
that  the  lady  or  gentleman  is  unwell,  engaged  in  business,  or  dining, 
we  must  act  in  a  similar  manner. 

We  should  leave  as  many  cards  as  there  are  persons  we  wish  to  see 
in  the  house  ;  for  example,  one  for  the  husband,  another  for  his  wife, 
another  for  the  aunt,  &c.  When  admitted,  we  should  lay  aside  our  over- 
shoes, umbrella,  cloak,  &c.  in  the  ante-chamber ;  even  ladies  should  lay 
aside  their  cloaks  in  the  houses  of  distinguished  persons.  In  the  provin- 
cial towns  they  commonly  keep  them  on.  We  then  are  announced  by 
the  servant,  if  it  is  the  custom  of  the  house,  or  at  least  we  wait  until 
(without  announcing  us,)  he  opens  the  door  of  the  apartment. 

In  case  of  the  absence  of  the  servants,  you  ought  not  to  enter  imme- 
diately, but  knock  gently  with  the  finger,  and  wait  until  some  one  opens 
the  door  or  bids  you  come  in.  If  he  does  neither,  you  open  the  door 
slowly  and  softly :  should  you  find  no  one,  do  not  go  about  and  open 
other  doors,  or  pass  into  an  inner  room,  but  retrace  your  steps  immediate- 
ly, return  to  the  ante-room,  and  remain  until  some  one  comes  to  give 
you  an  introduction.  If  you  are  obliged  to  stay  very  long,  you  can  leave 
your  card  on  a  piece  of  furniture  or  with  the  porter.  This  is  a  case  of 
rare  occurrence  ;  but  it  is  well  to  provide  for  it,  in  order  not  to  be  taken 
unawares.  When  admitted,  a  gentleman  presents  himself  with  his  hat 
in  his  hand,  and  advancing  towards  the  lady,  salutes  her  gracefully  and 
respectfully.  As  soon  as  he  observes  the  lady  is  looking  for  a  seat  to 
offer  him,  he  must  lose  no  time  in  providing  one  for  himself  (commonly 
a  chair)  this  he  places  towards  the  door  by  which  he  entered,  and  at 
some  distance  from  the  lady,  to  whom  he  should  leave  the  upper  part  of 
the  room.  He  ought  by  no  means  to  sit,  except  she  is  seated ;  and 
holding  his  hat  upon  his  knee  must  not  balance  himself  or  sink  down  in 
his  chair,  but  preserve  an  easy,  polite  and  becoming  attitude.  It  would 
be  familiar  and  bad  ton  to  put  down  the  hat  or  cane,  before  the  gentle- 
man, and  particularly  the  lady  of  the  house,  has  invited  you  to  do  it. 
Even  then  it  is  proper  to  refuse,  and  not  to  do  it  until  asked  two  or  three 
times.  In  putting  down  the  hat,  we  should  not  do  it  carelessly,  nor 
ought  we  to  place  it  on  a  couch,  for  this  is  impolite.  The  couch,  which 
in  ancient  times  was  regarded  as  a  sanctuary,  ought  neither  to  be  touch- 
ed nor  approached  by  a  man.  It  is  best  to  put  the  hat  on  a  bracket  or 
chandelier  stand,  &c.  The  lady  of  a  house  does  not  attempt  to  take  the 
hats  of  gentlemen,  except  she  wishes  to  treat  them  with  familiarity,  and 
this  is  seldom  done  in  calls  of  pure  ceremony. 

These  remarks  will  apply  also  to  ladies.  Within  fifteen  years  past  it 
has  been  their  custom  to  lay  aside  their  hats  and  shawls  ;  but  that  sup- 
poses an  intimacy,  which  would  authorize  their  abstaining  from  it  at  the 
houses  of  those  with  whom  they  are  not  much  acquainted;  and,  if  they 
are  invited  to  lay  them  aside,  they  should  refuse.  The  short  time  de- 
voted to  a  ceremonious  visit,  the  necessity  of  consulting  a  glass  in  re- 
placing the  head-dress,  and  of  being  assisted  in  putting  on  the  shawl, 
prevent  ladies  from  accepting  the  invitation  to  lay  them  aside.  If  they 
are  slightly  familiar  with  the  person  they  are  visiting,  and  wish  to  he 
more  at  ease,  they  should  ask  permission,  which  we  should  grant  them, 
at  the  same  time  rising  to  assist  them  in  taking  off  their  hat  and  shawl. 
An  arm-chair,  or  a  piece  of  furniture  at  a  distant  part  of  the  room  should 
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receive  these  articles  ;  they  should  not  be  placed  upon  the  couch,  with- 
out the  mistress  of  the  house  puts  them  there.  At  the  house  of  a  per- 
son we  visit  habitually,  we  can  lay  them  aside  without  saying  a  word, 
and  a  lady  can  even  adjust  her  hair  and  handkerchief,  (richer)  before  the 
glass,  provided  she  occupies  only  a  few  moments  in  doing  it. 

If  the  person  you  call  upon  is  preparing  to  go  out,  or  to  sit  down  at 
table,  you  ought,  although  he  asks  you  to  remain,  to  retire  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  parson  visited  so  unseasonably,  should,  on  her  part,  be 
careful  to  conceal  her  knowledge  that  the  other  wishes  the  visit  ended 
quickly.  We  should  always  appear  delighted  to  receive  a  visiter,  and 
should  he  make  a  short  visit,  we  must  express  to  him  our  regret.  Cere- 
monious visits  should  be  short ;  if  the  conversation  ceases  without  being 
again  continued  by  the  person  you  have  come  to  see,  if  she  gets  up 
from  her  seat  under  any  pretext  whatever,  custom  requires  you  to  make 
your  salutation  and  withdraw. 

If,  before  this  tacit  invitation  to  retire,  other  visiters  are  announced, 
you  should  adroitly  leave  them  without  saying  anything.  In  case  the 
master  of  the  house,  in  waiting  upon  you  to  the  door,  should  ask  you  to 
remain  longer,  you  should  briefly  reply  to  him,  that  an  indispensable  en- 
gagement calls  you,  and  you  must  entreat  him  with  earnestness  not  to 
detain  you.  You  should  terminate  your  visit  by  briskly  shutting  the 
door. 

If,  on  entering  the  room,  you  find  strangers  engaged  in  conversation, 
content  yourself  with  the  few  words  which  the  master  or  mistress  of  the 
house  shall  address  to  you ;  stop  only  a  few  moments,  make  a  general 
salutation,  and  conduct  yourself  as  in  the  preceding  case.  When  you 
have  happened  to  meet  the  strangers  elsewhere,  they  may  unite  some- 
times with  the  person  you  are  visiting,  to  prevent  your  taking  leave  ; 
reply  in  a  polite  and  flattering  manner,  but  still  persist  in  retiring.  If, 
while  you  are  present,  a  letter  is  brought  to  the  person  you  are  visiting, 
and  she  should  lay  it  down  without  opening  it,  you  must  entreat  her  to 
read  it :  she  will  not  do  it,  and  this  circumstance  will  warn  you  to  shorten 
your  visit. 

When  you  make  a  half  ceremonious  call,  and  the  person  you  are  visit- 
ing, insists  upon  your  stopping,  it  is  proper  to  do  so,  but  after  a  few 
minutes  you  should  rise  to  go :  if  you  are  urged  still  further,  and  are 
taken  by  the  hands  and  made  to  sit  down  as  it  were  by  force,  to  leave 
immediately  would  be  impolite,  but  nevertheless  you  must,  after  a  short 
interval,  get  up  a  third  time,  and  then  certainly  retire.  If,  during  your 
call,  a  member  of  the  family  enters  the  room,  you  need  not  on  this  ac- 
count take  leave,  but  content  yourself  by  rising,  and  saluting  the  person. 
If  a  lady,  you  must  not  seat  yourself  until  she  sits  down  ;  if  a  gentleman, 
you  can  yield  to  the  invitation  made  you  to  take  your  seat,  while  the 
other  remains  standing.  If  you  make  a  visit  with  others,  there  are  some 
points  to  be  observed  in  relation  to  your  companions.  In  going  up  the 
stair-case,  it  is  rigorously  the  custom  to  give  precedence  to  those  to 
whom  you  owe  respect,  and  to  yield  to  such  persons  the  most  convenient 
part  of  the  stairs,  which  is  that  next  the  wall.  Above  all,  do  not  forget 
this  last  caution  if  you  accompany  a  lady  ;  and  a  well-bred  gentleman, 
at  such  a  time,  should  offer  his  arm.  When  there  are  many  persons,  he 
should  bestow  this  mark  of  respect  on  the  oldest.  If  you  meet  any  one 
on  the  stair-case,  place  yourself  on  the  side  opposite' to  the  one  he  oc- 
cupies.    It  would  be  vexatious  and  out  of  place  to  make  an  everlasting 
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ceremony  as  to  who  should  be  announced  first ;  the  preference  must  be 
given  to  ladies  ;  next  to  them,  to  age  and  rank.  The  time  of  taking 
leave  should  be  also  determined  by  ladies,  or  by  aged  persons,  and  those 
who  are  of  consequence.  It  would  be  impolite  to  wish  to  retire  before 
they  gave  the  signal.  We  should  add,  that  it  is  unsuitable  for  more  than 
three  or  four  to  visit  together.  Persons  of  high  ton  are  accompanied 
even  to  the  ante-room  by  one  or  two  servants,  who  receive  them  again 
when  going  out. 

Manner  of  receiving  Visiters. — To  receive  visiters  with  ease  and  ele- 
gance, and  in  such  a  manner  that  every  thing  in  you,  and  about  you, 
shall  partake  of  propriety  and  grace,  to  endeavor  that  people  may  al- 
ways be  satisfied  when  they  leave  you,  and  desirous  to  come  again, — 
such  are  the  obligations  of  the  master,  and  especially  of  the  mistress  of 
a  house. 

When  we  see  any  one  enter,  whether  announced  or  not,  we  rise  im- 
mediately, advance  towards  them,  request  them  to  sit  down,  avoiding 
however  the  old  form  of, '  Take  the  trouble  to  be  seated.''  If  it  is  a  young 
man,  we  offer  him  an  arm-chair,  or  a  stuffed  one  ;  if  an  elderly  man,  we 
insist  upon  his  accepting  the  arm-chair  ;  if  a  lady,  we  beg  her  to  be 
seated  upon  the  ottoman.  If  the  master  of  the  house  receives  the  visit- 
ers, he  will  take  a  chair  and  place  himself  at  a  little  distance  from  them  ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  mistress  of  the  house,  and  if  she  is  intimate 
with  the  lady  who  visits  her,  she  will  place  herself  near  her.  If  several 
ladies  come  at  a  time,  we  give  this  last  place  to  the  one  most  distin- 
guished by  rank.  In  winter,  the  most  honorable  places  are  those  at  the 
corner  of  the  fire-place  ;  in  proportion  as  they  place  you  in  front  of  the 
fire,  your  seat  is  considered  inferior  in  rank.  Moreover,  when  it  hap- 
pens to  be  a  respectable  married  lady,  and  one  to  whom  we  wish  to  do 
honor,  we  take  her  by  the  hand  and  conduct  her  to  the  corner  of  the 
fire-place.  If  this  place  is  occupied  by  a  young  lady,  she  ought  to  rise 
and  offer  her  seat  to  the  other  lady,  taking  for  herself  a  chair  in  the 
middle  of  the  circle. 

A  mistress  of  a  house  ought  to  watch  anxiously  that  they  experience 
no  restraint  before  her;  consequently,  she  will  take  care  to  present 
screens  to  the  ladies  seated  in  front  of  the  fire ;  she  will  move  under 
their  feet  tabourets,  or  what  is  better,  pads,  (coussins)  but  never  foot- 
stoves.  If  she  is  alone  with  an  intimate  acquaintance,  she  will  request 
her  to  take  her's,  but  she  will  never  extend  this  politeness  to  a  gentle- 
man. 

If  a  door  or  window  happens  to  be  open  in  the  room  in  summer  time, 
we  should  ask  of  visiters,  if  it  incommodes  them. 

If  a  lady  who  receives  a  half  ceremonious  visit  is  sewing,  she  ought 
to  leave  off  immediately,  and  not  resume  it  except  at  the  request  of  the 
visiter.  If  they  are  on  quite  intimate  terms,  she  ought  herself  to  request 
permission  to  continue.  If  a  person  visits  in  an  entirely  ceremonious 
way,  it  would  be  very  impolite  to  work  even  an  instant.  Moreover,  even 
with  friends,  we  should  hardly  be  occupied  with  our  work,  but  should 
seem  to  forget  it  on  their  account. 

In  proportion  as  the  visiter  is  a  stranger,  the  master  or  mistress  of  the 
house  rises,  and  any  person  who  may  be  already  there  are  obliged  to  do 
the  same.  Some  of  them  then  withdraw;  in  this  case,  if  the  master  and 
the  mistress  of  the  house  have  with  them  any  persons  of  their  family, 
after  having  conducted  as  far  as  the  door  those  who  are  going,  they  re- 
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quest  one  of  their  relations  to  take  their  place.  If  the  case  be  other- 
wise, it  is  necessary  to  choose  between  the  persons  who  remain  and 
those  who  retire.  If  the  latter  are  superior  in  rank,  age  or  considera- 
tion, we  must  give  them  the  preference,  and  vice  veisa.  But  however 
respectable  the  person  be  who  departs,  we  may  dispense  with  conduct- 
ing them  farther  than  the  door  of  the  room. 

The  manner  in  which  we  should  usually  re-conduct  visiters  is  regu- 
lated in  an  invariable  manner.  If  it  is  a  lady  who  is  to  be  accompanied, 
the  master  of  the  house  takes  her  hand,  passes  it  under  his  arm,  and  thus 
leads  her  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  stair-case,  unless  the  steps  be  so 
narrow  that  two  cannot  go  abreast.  It  is  no  longer  the  custom  to  give 
the  hand  to  ladies,  but  to  offer  them  the  arm.  This  new  custom  does 
not  at  all  change  the  ancient  rule  of  propriety  which  requires  that  in 
descending  a  staircase,  we  should  give  the  side  next  the  wall  to  the 
lady  whom  we  accompany  ;  we  commonly  present  to  her  the  right  arm, 
provided  however,  that  necessity  does  not  oblige  us,  in  order  to  avoid 
placing  her  next  the  balustrade,  to  offer  the  left.  If  she  is  to  return  in 
a  carriage,  we  should  politely  hand  her  into  it. 

In  the  provincial  towns,  they  conduct  all  or  almost  all  visiters,  as  far 
as  the  street  door,  unless  they  are  gentlemen  and  have  visited  a  lady. 
She  ought  then  to  accompany  them,  as  is  always  done  in  Paris,  that  is 
to  say,  as  far  as  the  door  of  the  room,  or  the  head  of  the  stairs.  Pari- 
sians add  to  this  custom  an  agreeable  civility  ;  they  hold  the  door  open 
and  standing  upon  the  threshold  or  edge  of  the  stair-case,  follow  with 
their  eyes  the  visiter  until  he  turns  round  to  make  the  last  salutation  or 
adieu,  or  to  request  the  host  to  return. 

We  no  longer  practise  that  frank  and  open  hospitality  of  the  prov- 
inces, by  virtue  of  which,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  we  request  people 
to  refresh  themselves  with  some  solid  eatables.  Such  a  proposal  would 
now  excite  a  smile.  We  do  not  make  any  such  offer  to  visitors,  but  un- 
der these  circumstances  :  First,  during  very  hot  weather,  we  invite 
them  to  take  a  glass  of  syrup,  or  of  iced  water.  Second,  if  any  one  is 
reading,  we  offer  him  eau  sucree,  that  is,  the  little  household  article  to 
which  we  have  given  that  name.  Third,  we  offer  orange-flower  water 
to  a  lady  who  happens  to  be  suddenly  indisposed.  Excepting  these 
cases,  we  make  no  offer  of  this  kind.  If  any  one  wishes  to  refresh  him- 
self, he  requests  the  mistress  of  the  house  to  allow  him  to  ring  the  bell. 
After  assent  is  given,  he  asks  of  the  domestic  who  comes,  whatever  he 
desires. 

Carriage  of  the  body. — Propriety  in  the  carriage  of  the  body  is  espe- 
cially indispensable  to  ladies.  It  is  by  this,  that  in  a  walk,  a  ball,  or 
any  assembly,  people  who  cannot  converse  with  them,  judge  of  their 
merit,  and  their  good  education.  How  many  dancers  move  off,  and  how 
many  persons  sigh  with  pity,  at  the  sight  of  a  beautiful  woman  who  has 
a  mincing  way,  affects  grace,  inclines  her  head  affectedly,  and  who 
seems  to  admire  herself  incessantly,  and  to  invite  others  to  admire  her 
also.  Whoever  makes  up  his  mind  to  enter  into  conversation  with  an  im- 
movable lady,  and  one  who  is  formal  and  precise,  lengthening  out  the 
body,  pressing  the  lips,  and  carrying  back  the  elbows  as  if  they  were 
fastened  to  her  side  ? 

The  gait  of  a  lady  ought  neither  to  be  too  quick  nor  too  slow ;  the 
most  easy  and  most  convenient  step  is  that  which  fatigues  the  least  and 
pleases  most.    The  body  and  the  head  should  be  erect  without  affecta- 
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tion  and  without  haughtiness  ;  the  movements,  especially  those  of  the 
arms,  easy  and  natural.  The  countenance  should  be  pleasant  and 
modest. 

It  is  not  in  good  ton  for  a  lady  to  speak  too  quick  or  too  loud.  When 
seated,  she  ought  neither  to  cross  her  legs,  nor  take  a  vulgar  attitude. 
She  should  occupy  her  chair  entirely,  and  appear  neither  too  restless, 
nor  too  immovable.  It  is  altogether  out  of  place  for  her  to  throw  her 
drapery  around  her  in  sitting  down,  or  to  spread  out  her  dress  for  dis- 
play, as  upstarts  do  in  order  to  avoid  the  least  rumple. 

But  what  is  especially  insupportable  in  this  sex  is,  an  unquiet,  bold, 
and  imperious  air ;  for  it  is  unnatural,  and  not  allowable  in  any  case. 
If  a  lady  has  cares,  let  her  conceal  them  from  the  world,  or  not  go  into 
it.  Whatever  be  her  merit,  let  her  not  forget  that  she  may  be  a  man  by 
the  superiority  of  her  mind  and  decision  of  character,  but  that  externally 
she  ought  to  be  a  woman !  She  ought  to  present  herself  as  a  being 
made  to  please,  to  love,  and  to  seek  a  support ;  a  being  inferior  to  man, 
and  near  to  angels.  An  affectionate,  complying,  and  almost  timid  as- 
pect, a  tender  solicitude  for  those  who  are  about  her,  should  be  shown 
in  her  whole  person.  Her  face  should  breathe  hope,  gentleness  and 
satisfaction ;  dejection,  anxiety,  and  ill-humor  should  be  constantly 
banished. 

Before  leaving  a  subject  so  fruitful,  I  shall  point  out  to  my  readers 
two  examples  of  a  bad  position.  The  one  is  a,  fashionable  with  his  head 
stiff,  a  borrowed  air,  his  leg  strained  out,  trembling  lest  he  should  dis- 
arrange the  symmetry  of  his  cravat,  and  lest  he  should  pucker  his  pan- 
taloons, his  sleeve  or  the  collar  of  his  coat. 

The  other  is  an  awkward  person,  with  his  feet  drawn  together  and 
placed  upon  the  round  of  the  chair,  his  hands  spread  out  upon  his  knees, 
his  shoulders  sunk,  and  his  mouth  half  open.  Between  these  two  cari- 
catures there  are  many  degrees  which  are  ridiculous,  but  which  we  leave 
to  the  sagacity  of  our  readers  to  appreciate.  We  come  now  to  our  in- 
structions in  respect  to  conversation.  They  are  so  important,  that  we 
think  it;  our  duty  to  divide  them  into  two  parts,  namely,  physical  pro- 
prieties, and  moral  proprieties. 


TO    THE    POPPY.* 

'  Precious  Weed  !  thy  scarlet  flower,' 
Tho'  bright  to  see, 
Can  never  be, 

Fit  garland  for  the  festive  bower. 


*  At  least  40  years  ago,  I  met  with  lines  embodying  the  thought  contained  in  the 
above;  never  having  seen  them  since,  I  cannot  say  how  far  I  am  indebted  to  those 
verses,  excepting  the  first  line,  which  is  the  only  one  I  remember. 
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The  rose  and  myrtle  shall  entwine 
Joy's  polished  brow  ; 
And  o'er  it  throw, 

A  glowing  charm,  preferred  to  thine  ; 

And  bay  and  laurel  destined  are 
To  form  a  crown, 
For  high  renown  ; — 

But  thou,  to  bind  the  brow  of  care. 

When  sunk  beneath  affliction's  power, 
Thou  can'st  diffuse 
Lethean  dews, 

To  calm  the  weary  restless  hour. 

Then  come,  when  friends  and  joys  depart, 
Thy  balm  dispense 
To  lull  the  sense 

Of  dread  and  anguish  in  my  heart. 

Child  of  the  East  !     My  darling  flower, 
Golconda's  mine 
Where  diamonds  shine 

Has  no  such  bliss,  and  magic  power, 

Diamonds  may  charm  the  dazzled  eye  ; 

But  ne'er  bestow 

Relief  or  woe, 
Nor  tears  of  pain  or  sorrow  dry. 

Let  Fortune  delve  no  mines  for  me, 
Nor  India's  shore 
For  pearls  explore, 

While,  precious  weed,  possess'd  of  thee. 


Around  my  head,  around  my  heart, 
Thy  leaves  I'll  bind, 
And  surely  find 

Repose,  thou  only  canst  impart. 


Washington,  D.  C. 
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TETE  -A-TETE. 

"  The  night  is  very  dark,"  said  Mr.  D. —  as  he  turned 
from  the  window,  where  he  had  been  for  some  time  leaning. 

"  The  storm  increases,  I  think  " — said  Mrs.  D. — and  she 
drew  forward  a  cushioned  chair,  and  placed  it  near  her  own. 
It  was  a  gentle  invitation  to  her  husband  to  sit  down  beside 
her. 

Affection  acted  is  far  more  touching  than  when  spoken,  and 
the  smile  he  gave  her  was  sweeter  than  a  compliment. 

"  I  have  been  thinking  of  my  early  dreams,  Amy,"  said  the 
husband. 

"Well." 

"  People  generally  talk  of  their  disappointments,  and  how 
little  they  accomplish  in  proportion  to  what  they  expected. 
I  cannot  join  in  such  complainings.  I  am  more  fortunate,  and 
far  happier  than  I  dared  to  anticipate.  I  was  an  orphan,  poor, 
neglected,  and  alone  ;  now  I  have  property,  friends,  a  home, 
and  a  wife." — He  took  her  hand. 

"  All  men  would  not  be  satisfied  with  such  a  list  of  common 
comforts,"  said  Mrs.  D.  smiling,  while  she  brushed  away  the 
moisture  that  swelled  in  her  eye.  It  was  the  tear  of  thank- 
fulness. 

"  True  " — said  Mr.  D.  "  The  scale  of  happiness  is  not 
often  measured  by  what  we  possess,  but  by  what  is  denied  us. 
The  honor  of  feasting  with  the  king  and  queen,  was  nothing 
to  Haman,  while  Mordecai  would  not  bow.  This  spirit  pre- 
vails among  men.  Their  prosperity  is  nothing,  unless  it  ex- 
cites the  admiration  and  praises  of  others.  This  trait  of  char- 
acter is  very  conspicuous  among  Americans.  We  are  too 
ambitious." 

"  Ambition  is  said  to  be  the  vice  of  noble  minds  you  know, 
Henry." 

— "  Ah,  that  is  speaking  poetically,  Amy.  You  would  not 
call  that  a  small  crime  which  caused  the  angels  in  heaven  to 
rebel,  and  also  prompted  the  disobedience  of  our  first  parents." 

"  I  thought  you  men  imputed  the  fall  to  the  curiosity  of 
Eve." 

"  No,  no — it  was  her  ambition.     She  was  dissatisfied  with 
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her  happiness,  because  she  found  the  serpent  did  not  value  it. 
She  wished  to  know  good  and  evil,  that  she  might  be  like 
God." 

"Is  it  then  wrong  to  endeavor  to  excel  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly,  when  the  great  object  is  to  exalt  the  indi- 
vidual. The  only  scope  for  our  ambition,  which  is  warranted 
by  the  works  and  the  word  of  God  is  the  elevation  of  the  hu- 
man character  ;  and  in  doing  this,  we  should  have  the  same 
regard  for  our  neighbor's  good  as  our  own." 


THE    MOTHER'S    AFFECTION. 

The  most  efficient  and  important  influence  that  woman  can 
shed  on  society,  is  her  right  to  the  exercise  of  that  maternal 
care,  which  forms  the  primitive  and  most  indelible  species  of 
early  education. — Who  is  it  that  protects  the  child  when  young, 
and  watches  over  its  helpless  years  with  the  seeming  benignity 
of  an  "  angelic  form  ?  "  The  Mother. — Who  is  it  that  holds 
the  sceptre  of  guidance  and  restraint  over  the  wild  passions 
and  tender  affections  of  the  child  ?  The  Mother. 

When  the  resplendent  laurels  of  fame  are  bound  round  the 
temples  of  the  man,  what  eye  so  bright  as  the  Mother's  ? 
what  heart  throbs  with  such  lively  and  joyous  emotion  ?  The 
Mother  casts  a  charm  around  her,  emanating  solely  from  her 
personal  purity,  that  forms  the  broadest  corner-stone  on  which 
civil  society  depends  for  all  its  good  results,  its  comforts  and 
improvements. 

No  circumstance,  no  earthly  changes  can  destroy  the  moth- 
er's love  ;  'tis  of  a  celestial  nature  and  origin,  it  springs  when 
first  the  child's  career  in  life  is  begun,  and  grows  as  the  child 
advances  to  mature  life. — It  dies  not  to-morrow — after  living 
one  day,  but,  from  the  earliest  ages  till  now,  the  Mother's  love 
has  been  unchanging,  independent,  a  blest  and  noble  passion, 
one  that  will  never,  never  perish,  until  the  vital  principle  in 
man  is  extinguished. 
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The  first  soft  accent,  the  half-formed  lisping,  the  dear  idea 
that  softly  plays  and  sparkles  upon  the  opening  mind,  is  the 
sweet  appellation  of"  my  Mother. " — In  every  age  and  clime,  the 
records  of  history  abound  with  instances  of  motherly  kindness. 
When  amid  the  frowns  of  the  regardless  world,  when  the  appall- 
ing hand  of  sickness  and  despair  is  attended  with  extreme  pov- 
erty, the  Mother,  though  her  cup  of  misery  be  full  and  over- 
flowing, stifles  the  secret  agony  of  her  own  bosom,  and  whispers 
consolation  to  the  heart  of  her  suffering  child. — When  sickness 
preys  upon  the  fragile  form — who  can  soothe  its  sorrow — but 
she  who  sings  sweet  lullaby,  and  cradles  the  infant  on  her  warm 
and  beating  breast :  no  pillow  so  soft  and  quieting. 

The  Father  provides  for  his  child,  protects  it,  loves  it — but 
his  love  is  of  a  calmer  nature  ;  it  descends  not  to  those  minu- 
tiae of  tender  affection,  those  watchful  and  anxious  cares  for  the 
minor  gratifications  of  existence  which  the  Mother,  perhaps, 
from  her  refined  and  delicate  sensibility,  can  more  readily  and 
justly  appreciate.  Though  the  wide-speading  billows  roar  be- 
tween the  parent  and  the  child,  though  he  be  in  a  distant  land, 
living  in  the  expectancy,  if  not  eternal,  of  a  prolonged  sepa- 
ration— yet  the  pious  prayer  of  the  Mother  is  offered  at  the 
throne  of  mercy,  for  his  preservation,  his  safe  return  to  the 
home  of  maternal  joy. 

It  is  in  his  absence  that  the  impressions,  instilled  into  his 
mind  by  his  Mother's  fond  and  watchful  love,  stands  forth  as  his 
banner  to  defend  him  from  error — her  whispered  injunctions, 
her  soft  admonitions  seem  then  as  if  they  were  written  in  golden 
letters  upon  his  memory  with  the  refulgent  sun-beam. 

Since  it  is  Woman  that  forms  the  basis  of  the  youthful  mind, 
how  important  it  is  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  to  female 
education!  Woman  has  often  been  considered  a  mere  cipher  ; 
but  now  that  the  flowers  of  literature  have  been  transplanted 
into  the  valley  of  ignorance  she  rises,  partially,  from  obscurity, 
and  shines  in  a  lovelier  light.  May  its  purity  increase  with 
its  splendor,  till  our  country,  from  the  South  to  the  North,  is 
rich  and  radiant  with  the  flowers  of  virtue  and  intelligence, 
which  have  sprung  beneath  the  judicious  care  of  maternal  affec- 
tion. E.   L. 

Scottsborough  Institute,  Georgia. 
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THE    RAINBOW.* 

O,  beautiful  rainbow, 
All  woven  of  light ! 
There's  not  in  thy  tissue, 
One  shadow  of  night : — 
It  seems  as  heav'n  opened, 
When  thou  dost  appear, 
And  a  visible  presence 
Of  angels  drew  near, 

And  sung  the  rainbow, 
The  rainbow — 
The  smile  of  God  is  here. 

I  think,  while  I'm  gazing 
Thy  colors  to  mark, 
How  o'er  the  lone  mountain, 
Where  rested  the  ark, 
Those  saved  from  the  deluge, 
With  wondering  eye, 
Beheld  the  first  rainbow 
Burst  over  the  sky, 

And  sung  the  rainbow, 
The  rainbow, 
Thy  promise,  God,  on  high  ! 

And  thousands  of  ages 
Have  flourished  and  fled, 
Since  on  the  first  rainbow 
That  promise  was  read, — 
Man  dies,  and  earth  changes, 
But  still  doth  endure 
God's  signet  of  mercy, 
Fresh,  lovely  and  pure  : 
Then  sing  the  rainbow, 
The  rainbow, 
The  love  of  God  is  sure. 

Note.    This  Poem  is  a  specimen  from  a  "  School  Song  Book,"  which  the 
Editor  of  the  Ladies'  Magazine  is  preparing  for  children  and  youth. 
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TO-MORROW. 

"I  shall  positively  go  to-morrow,  mother,"  said  Edward 
Olcott. 

u  Ah,  to-morrow,  to-morrow — you  have  said  the  same  for 
a  week  past.  It  troubles  me,  Edward,  to  find  you  indulging 
this  procrastinating  spirit.  I  never  knew  one  of  these  doing 
to-morrow  persons  who  ever  was  successful." 

"  The  poets,  mother,  the  great  geniuses,  why  they  always 
boast  of  procrastinating.  They  never  do  anything  by  rule  and 
appointment.  They  would  scorn  to  be  tied  down  by  method 
and  order  :  they  burst  away  from  all  such  trammels  as  eagerly 
and  wildly  as  the  freed  bird  rushes  through  the  air." 

"  The  true  poet  may  have  some  excuse  for  his  erratic  course, 
because,  like  the  freed  bird,  he  feels  within  himself  the  power 
to  sustain  his  wild  flights.  But,  Edward,  should  we  not  laugh 
at  the  goose  that  attempted  the  flights  of  the  eagle  ?  " 

"  Ah,  I  might  have  known  you  would  turn  my  bird  simile 
into  nonsense.  A  goose  can  never  be  an  eagle, — that  I  own  ; 
yet  the  goose  might  fly  much  higher  than  she  does  if  she  would 
only  try  boldly.  A  wild  goose,  if  it  were  not  degraded  by  its 
name,  would  be  reckoned  a  wise  and  wonderful  bird.  A  tame 
goose  is  stupid,  in  my  estimation,  very  much  like  your  useful, 
methodical  characters." 

These  were  Edward  Olcott's  feelings  and  opinions  at  nine- 
teen. He  was  determined  to  be  a  wonder  among  men.  The 
eccentricities  of  genius  are  easily  imitated.  Edward  was  ec- 
centric, and  every  remark  his  oddity  excited  he  set  down  in 
his  tablet  of  fame.  He  wore  his  collar  open  like  Byron,  bit 
his  gloves  like  Moore,  affected  the  grin  of  Rodgers,  and  the 
wild  glance  of  Percival,  with  imitations  of  a  score  of  other 
eminent  poets  and  authors.  His  native  talents,  like  the  sweet 
notes  of  many  a  simple  air  whose  touching  melody  is  lost  in 
the  "  variations  "  which  caprice  or  fashion  has  dictated,  were 
abandoned  for  the  eclat  which  the  imitated  eccentricities  of 
others  afforded  him. 

But  time  and  chance  happen  to  all.  A  rich  and  rather  pretty 
girl  admired  Mr.  Edward  Olcott.  He  wrote  in  her  Album : 
the  verses  were  so  touching  and  tender  that  she  was  quite  sub- 
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dued.  All  the  world  prophesied  it  would  be  a  match.  And  so 
it  might  have  been,  if  he  had  not  thought  that  to-morrow  would 
do  as  well  as  to-day.  He  wished  to  be  very  sentimental — it 
was  so  unromantic  for  the  course  of  true  love  to  run  smooth. 
He  took  a  tour  to  the  West  without  explaining  his  intentions, 
or  engaging  his  charmer,  merely  that  he  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  writing  a  few  despairing  sonnets,  in  the  true  Petrach- 
-and  Laura  style. 

He  indulged  his  penseroso  whim,  and  in  consequence  lost 
his  bride — she  was  married  to  a  wooer  who  employed  to-day. 
Mr.  Edward  Olcott  is  a  bachelor  of  forty,  who  lives  by  manu- 
facturing odd  articles  for  the  newspapers. 


THE    PRESIDENT    IN    BOSTON. 

The  splendid  travelling  drama  is  finished.  The  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  has  in  a  tour  of  twenty-eight  days  passed  from  Washington  to 
New  Hampshire,  and  returned  in  safety,  every  where  greeted  with 
hearty,  universal,  and,  it  would  seem,  sincere  applause. 

The  particulars  of  the  journey  have  been  minutely  recorded,  every 
ceremony  has  been  described,  but  the  omissions  have  not  been  noted. 
We  shall  name  one — the  ladies  of  Boston  were  not  allowed  the  honor 
of  an  introduction  to  the  President.  We  have  been  told  he  remarked 
on  the  circumstance,  and  regretted  that  he  had  not,  as  in  the  other 
cities  through  which  he  passed,  been  favored  with  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  ladies. 

The  ladies  certainly  were  not  in  fault.  They  had  no  part  in  the  ar- 
rangements. There  was  neither  time  nor  place  appointed,  officially, 
for  their  appearance.  The  casual  notice  in  some  of  the  papers,  that 
they  were  expected  to  call  at  the  Tremont,  on  Sunday,  could  not  have 
been  sanctioned  "by  authority."  Sunday  is  not  a  levee-day  with 
the  President,  nor  with  the  Bostonians. 

Then  there  were  parties,  evening  parties,  for  the  President  and  his 
suite,  and  not  a  lady  invited !  Only  think  of  the  splendid  drawing  rooms, 
black  with  broadcloth  coats,  and  the  brilliant  chandeliers  shedding 
down  their  soft  light  on  five  hundred  cropped  heads,  without  a  single 
waving  plume  or  flower,  flashing  gem,  or  floating  robe,  to  grace  the 
sombre  scene ! 

It  must  have  been  like  a  parterre  of  firs  without  a  flower,  like  a  night 
without  stars. 

And  this  was  in  Boston — the  literary  city,  where  the  ladies  are 
qualified,  by  their  intellectual  accomplishments,  as  well  as  their  beauty, 
taste,  and  refinement,  to  grace  society. — Tell  it  not  in  Constantinople 
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Morning. — Go  to  the  gallery  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  if  you  wish  to  see  the  effect  of  sunlight  in  its  perfection, 
watch  the  rays  as  they  steal  down  that  fine  painting  by  Dolci, — 
"  The  daughter  of  Herodias,  with  the  head  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist." As  the  bright  rays  reach  her  golden  hair,  the  curls  seem 
to  move  and  float  as  if  inspired  with  life  ;  and  then  her  hand- 
some features  are  animated,  as  if  she  was  conscious  of  the  in- 
creased splendor  which  her  pearls  and  jewels  were  catching 
from  the  beams  of  the  sun.  And  there  lies  the  pale,  placid 
face  of  the  murdered  Saint ;  and  you  trace  the  expression  of 
his  latest  thought — faith  in  God,  forgiveness  of  his  enemies. — 
Look  up  to  the  picture  of  "  Judith  with  the  head  of  Holofernes," 
and  compare  her  with  the  daughter  of  Herodias  ; — it  is  a  con- 
trast between  heaven  and  earth.  One  female  is  inspired  with 
the  high  and  pure  feelings  of  love  to  God,  and  her  people:  she 
is  a  saint  and  a  patriot — the  other  is  a  woman  of  fashion,  de- 
voted to  pleasure — executing  the  cruel  and  revengeful  com- 
mands of  her  mother  with  reluctance,  we  charitably  hope,  but 
evidently  without  compunction.  She  is  decked  as  if  for  con- 
quests :  she  is  handsome,  but  her  beauty  is  that  of  sense,  of 
earth  only  : — Judith  looks  as  though  she  were  holding  com- 
munion with  angels,  and  was  worthy  their  admiration. 

You  may  now  look  at  "Evening,"  by  Poussin,  and  at 
"  Twilight,"  by  Domenichino.  These  beautiful  and  tranquil 
views  of  nature  are  seen  in  fine  contrast,  when  compared  with 
the  terrible  exhibition  of  human  sufferings  and  temptations,  sub- 
lime virtues,  and  dreadful  crimes  which  the  two  first  pictures 
presented. 

Noon. — I  have  a  few  favorites  in  the  Gallery,  and  among 
these  the  painting  of  Murrillo; — "The  Agony  in  the  Garden  "  is 
one.  The  Lord  of  earth,  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  kneeling  in 
humble  prayer — 0,  how  it  should  teach  us  the  duties  of  faith 
and  submission  !  And  the  angel  in  the  picture  is,  to  me — an 
angel  indeed.  Strange  that  angels  should  ever  have  been  rep- 
resented naked  :  we  have  no  warrant  for  this  in  the  Bible — 

*  The  Athaeneum  Gallery,  Boston,  now  opened  for  the  seventh  exhibition  of 
Paintings. 
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robes  and  crowns  are  always  appendages  of  the  inhabitants  of 
heaven.  And  yet  painters,  with  a  most  preposterous  taste, 
have  often  chosen  to  represent  angels  under  the  similitude  of 
fat,  naked  children.  Wings  they  have,  but  so  disproportioned 
to  the  seeming  weight  of  the  body,  that  we  never  look  at  them 
without  a  painful  idea  of  their  danger  of  falling.  This  angel  in 
the  garden  has  a  robe,  a  flowing,  delicate  robe  ;  and  how  light- 
ly it  buoys  him  up,  and  he  seems  floating  in  the  air  by  the  mere 
power  of  volition,  without  any  fatigue  of  pinion.  Here  is  the 
tranquil  sublimity  of  a  heavenly  messenger,  not  the  labored 
fluttering  of  a  chubby  boy.  We  hope  our  artists  will  notice 
this  picture. 

Our  Jlrtists. — We  write  the  word  with  exultation.  Look  at 
their  works.  Seventy-three,  besides  miniatures  ;  of  course, 
many  of  these  are  the  work  of  young  artists,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  equal  the  perfection  of  the  old  masters — old  them- 
selves, and  experienced  in  their  art  before  their  grand  pieces 
were  executed.  But  there  are  a  number  of  exquisite  land- 
scapes, by  Fisher  and  Doughty, — and  some  fine  portraits.  Dr. 
Spurzheim,  whose  head  is  a  good  illustration  of  his  own  science, 
seems  examining  the  gazers  before  him,  with  the  keen  observ- 
ance which  gives  him  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  their  char- 
acters. 

"  Lady  Jane  Grey,"  must  not  be  forgotten.  She  is  worthy 
to  be  the  subject  of  a  lady's  pencil.  There  she  stands,  look- 
ing so  pensive  and  absorbed  in  the  deep  reflections  which  her 
peculiar  situation  awaken  in  her  pure  and  perfect  heart.  There 
is  her  shrewd,  worldly-minded  mother,  her  plotting,  ambitious 
fathers,  and  her  devoted  but  weak  husband  ; — and  she,  the 
lovely,  the  angel-like,  must  be  the  victim  of  their  pride.  It  is 
most  sad  and  pitiful.  The  original  of  this  picture  was  painted 
by  our  countryman,  Charles  Leslie,  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
This  copy  is  by  his  sister,  Miss  Ann  Leslie,  who  has  passed 
the  last  four  years  with  him  in  London.  They  are  soon  ex- 
pected to  return  to  America — and  we  hope  they  will  here  find 
their  genius  and  worth  of  character  fully  appreciated.  The 
whole  family  are  highly  gifted.  Miss  Eliza  Leslie,  the  au- 
thoress, is  a  favorite  star  in  the  galaxy  of  female  writers. 

You  will  pause  before  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Otis — "  And 
how  do  you  like  it  ?  "  0,  we  have  heard  a  thousand  criti- 
cisms, (poetically  speaking,)  about  it,  almost  all  grounded  on 
the  supposition  that  Mrs.  Otis  was  too  fond  of  display.  Now 
we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  she  was  actuated  by  a  bet- 
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ter  motive,  in  allowing  her  picture  to  appear  in  the  Gallery. 
And  as  we  like  to  encourage  charity  of  feeling  as  well  as  ac- 
tion, we  will  tell  the  tale. 

The  young  painter,  Mr.  Healy,  who  executed  it,  is  a  self- 
taught  artist,  who  besides,  his  own  support,  has  a  sick  mother 
and  several  younger  brothers  and  sisters  depending  on  him,  as 
their  good  genius. — And  a  good  genius  he  really  is  ;  and  Mrs. 
Otis,  like  a  high-minded  lady,  decided  that  the  best  method  to 
assist  this  amiable  and  gifted  youth,  was  to  encourage  his  efforts 
as  an  artist.  She  had  been  often  importuned  to  sit  for  her  por- 
trait, but  had  always  refused  ;  and  now  it  was  benevolence,  not 
vanity,  which  decided  her  compliance.  She  paid  him  nobly  ; 
and  his  success  in  the  painting,  (for  all  acknowledge  it  is  a 
spirited  and  fine  likeness  of  her,)  has  already  made  Mr.  Healy 
quite  famous.  He  has  orders  faster  than  he  can  execute  them. 
Another  circumstance  connected  somewhat  with  this  painting 
should  be  known.  Mr.  Healy  has  a  young  brother,  a  boy  of 
twelve  years,  who  has  already  shown  a  decided  taste  for  the 
art.  Mrs.  Otis  observed  his  talent,  engaged  him  to  paint  the 
picture  of  her  own  little  boy,  for  which  she  paid  the  tyro  of  the 
pallette  fifteen  dollars.  Was  not  this  benevolence  ? — Now 
mark  the  effect,  which  encouraging  talent  and  industry  has  on 
the  feelings  of  those  thus  favored. 

"  What  do  you  think  I  shall  buy  first,  when  Mrs.  Otis  pays 
me  the  fifteen  dollars  ?  "  said  this  boy  painter  to  his  brother. 

"  I  cannot  guess. — What  shall  you  buy  ?  " 

u  Why  a  bonnet  and  shawl  for  mother,  so  that  she  may 
come  to  our  room  and  see  us  paint." — It  was  Mrs.  Otis  who 
enabled  this  boy  to  exercise  and  express  these  tender  and  hal- 
lowed feelings.  And  has  she  not  reason  to  look  as  if  she  were 
rejoicing  ? 

Sunset. — You  had  better  call  about  five  o'clock,  and  stay- 
till  sunset.  Do  this  once,  at  least  ;  the  time  will  not  seem- 
very  long,  if  you  are  examining  "  The  Denial  of  Peter,"  which 
the  afternoon  light  makes  particularly  striking; — "  The  Family 
of  De  Wit,"  by  Rembrandt,  "  The  Flight  into  Egypt,"  and 
"  Christ  reproving  Martha."  That  picture  is  our  favorite  for 
the  afternoon.  Every  lady  should  study  it,  and  learn  the  effect 
on  the  countenance,  as  well  as  character,  which  a  teasing, 
querulous,  discontented  disposition  never  fails  to  stamp.  Ah, 
Mary,  you  have  indeed  chosen  "  the  good  part,"  as  well  for  this 
life,  as  for  that  which  is  to  come. 

Scenes  in  the  Gallery  without  a  smattering  of  cant  terms  of 
art !     Why,  dear  reader,  should  you  understand  them  ? 
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Curiosities  of  Literature.  In  three  volumes.  By  J.  D'hraeli. 
Boston  :  Lilly,  Wait,  Colman  &  Holden.     1833. 

The  celebrated  author  of  the  work  before  us  is  father  of  him  who  wrote  Vivian 
Grey.  We  name  this,  because  we  have  seen  it  asserted  the  two  works  were  by  the 
same  author. 

Currosities  of  Literature  comprises,  as  its  title  imports,  the  rare,  interesting  and 
curious  facts  and  anecdotes  of  literary  history.  The  work  has  been  very  popular 
in  England,  having  passed  through  many  editions  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  it  will  be 
equally  prized  in  this  country.  Of  such  ^.melange,  no  particular  character,  such  as 
grave,  gay,  and  so  on,  can  be  applicable.  There  is  a  little  of  every  thing,  and 
everybody  may  find  something  to  amuse  or  instruct  from  it  pages. 

We  give  a  few  extracts. 

Trials  and  Proofs  of  Guilt  in  Superstitious  Ages. 

The  strange  trials  to  which  those  suspected  of  guilt  were  put  in  the  middle  ages, 
conducted  with  many  devout  ceremonies,  by  the  ministers  of  religion,  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  judgments  of  God  !  The  ordeal  consisted  of  various  kinds  : 
walking  blindfold  amidst  burning  ploughshares  ;  passing  through  fires  ;  holding  in 
the  hand  a  red-hot  bar  ;  and  plunging  the  arm  into  boiling  water  :  the  popular 
affirmation, — '  I  will  put  my  hand  in  the  fire  to  confirm  this,'  appears  to  be  derived 
from  this  solemn  custom  of  our  rude  ancestors.  Challenging  the  accuser  to  single 
combat,  when  frequently  the  stoutest  champion  was  allowed  to  supply  their  place  ; 
swallowing  a  morsel  of  consecrated  bread  ;  sinking  or  swimming  in  a  river  for 
witchcraft  ;  or  weighing  a  witch  ;  stretching  out  the  arms  before  the  cross,  till 
the  champion  soonest  wearied  dropped  his  arms,  and  lost  his  estate,  which  was  de- 
cided by  this  very  short  chancery  suit,  called  the  judicium  crucis.  The  bishop  of 
Paris  and  the  abbot  of  St.  Denis  disputed  about  the  patronage  of  a  monastery:  Pepin 
the  Short,  not  being  able  to  decide  on  their  confused  claims,  decreed  one  of  these 
judgments  of  God,  that  of  the  cross.  The  bishop  and  abbot  each  chose  a  man,  and 
both  the  men  appeared  in  the  chapel,  where  they  stretched  out  their  arms  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  The  spectators,  more  devout  than  the  mob  of  the  present  day,  but 
still  the  mob," were  piously  attentive,  but  betted,  however,  now  for  one  man,  now  for 
the  other,  and  critically  watched  the  slightest  motion  of  the  arms.  The  bishop's 
man  was  first  tired  : — he  let  his  arms  fall,  and  ruined  his  patron's  cause  forever! 
Though  sometimes  these  trials  might  be  eluded  by  the  artifice  of  the  priest,  numerous 
were  the  innocent  victims  who  unquestionably  suffered  in  these  superstitious  prac- 
tices. 

Amongst  the  proofs  of  guilt  in  superstitious  ages  was  that  of  the  bleeding  of  a 
corpse.    If  a  person  was  murdered,  it  was  believed  that  at  the  touch  or  approach 
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of  the  murderer  the  blood  gushed  out  of  the  body  in  various  parte.  By  the  side  of 
the  bier,  if  the  slightest  change  was  observable  in  the  eyes,  the  mouth,  feet,  or  hands 
of  the  corpse,  the  murderer  was  conjectured  to  be  present,  and  many  innocent  spec- 
tators must  have  suffered  death  ;  '  for  when  a  body  is  full  of  blood,  warmed  by  a 
sudden  external  heat  and  a  putrefaction  coming  on,  some  of  the  blood-vessels  will 
burst,  as  they  will  all  in  time.'  This  practice  was  once  allowed  in  England,  and 
is  still  looked  on  in  some  of  the  uncivilized  parts  of  these  kingdoms  as  a  detection 
of  the  criminal.  It  forms  a  rich  picture  in  the  imagination  of  our  old  writers  ; 
and  their  histories  and  ballads  are  labored  into  pathos  by  dwelling  on  this  phe- 
nomenon. 


Anecdotes  of  Fashions. 

The  origin  of  many  fashions  was  in  the  endeavor  to  conceal  some  deformity  of 
the  inventor  ;  hence  the  cushions,  ruffs,  hoops,  and  other  monstrous  devices.  If  a 
reigning  beauty  chanced  to  have  an  unequal  hip,  those  who  had  very  handsome 
hips  would  load  them  with  that  false  padding  which  the  other  was  compelled  by  the 
unkindness  of  nature  to  substitute.  Patches  were  invented  in  England  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  by  a  foreign  lady,  who  in  this  manner  ingeniously  covered  a  wen  on 
her  neck.  When  the  Spectator  wrote,  full-bottomed  wigs  were  invented  by  a  French 
barber,  one  Duviller  whose  name  they  perpetuated,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  an 
elevation  in  the  shoulder  of  the  Dauphin.  Charles  VII.  of  France  introduced  long 
coats  to  hide  his  ill-made  legs.  Shoes  with  very  long  points,  full  two  feet  in  length, 
were  invented  by  Henry  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Anjou,  to  conceal  a  large  excrescence 
on  one  of  his  feet.  When  Francis  I.  was  obliged  to  wear  his  hair  short,  owing  to 
a  wound  he  received  in  the  head,  it  became  a  prevailing  fashion  at  court.  Others 
on  the  contrary  adapted  fashions  to  set  off  their  peculiar  beauties,  as  Isabella  of 
Bavaria,  remarkable  for  her  gallantry,  and  the  fairness  of  her  complexion,  intro- 
duced the  fashion  of  leaving  the  shoulders  and  part  of  the  neck  uncovered. 

Fashions  have  frequently  originated  from  circumstances  as  silly  as  the  following 
one: — Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  II.  and  wife  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  vowed  not 
to  change  her  linen  till  Ostend  was  taken  ;  this  siege,  unluckily  for  her  comfort, 
lasted  three  years  ;  and  the  supposed  color  of  the  archduchess's  linen  gave  rise  to 
a  fashionable  color,  hence  called  L'habeau,  or  the  Isabella  ;  a  kind  of  whitish- 
yellow-dingy.  Or  sometimes  they  originate  in  some  temporary  event :  as  after  the 
battle  of  Steenkirk,  where  the  allies  wore  large  cravats,  by  which  the  French  fre- 
quently seized  hold  of  them,  a  circumstance  perpetuated  on  the  medals  of  Louis 
XIV.,  cravat3  were  called  Steenkirks;  and  after  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  wigs  re- 
ceived that  denomination. 


As  this  article  may  probably  arrest  the  volatile  eyes  of  my  fair  readers,  let  me 
be  permitted  to  felicitate  them  on  their  improvement  in  elegance  in  the  forms  of 
their  dress,  and  the  taste  and  knowledge  of  art  which  they  frequently  exhibit. 
But  let  me  remind  them  that  there  are  certain  principles  independent  of  all  fash- 
ions, which  must  be  cherished  at  all  times.  Tacitus  remarks  of  Poppea,  the  con- 
sort of  Nero,  that  she  concealed  a  part  of  her  face;  to  the  end  that,  the  imagi- 
nation having  fuller  play  by  irritating  curiosity,  they  might  think  higher  of  her 
beauty,  than  if  the  whole  of  her  face  had  been  exposed.  The  sentiment  is  beauti- 
fully expressed  by  Tas30,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  remember  it  : — 

*Non  copre  sue  bellezze,  e  non  l'espose.5 

I  conclude  by  preserving  a  poem,  written  in  my  youth,  not  only  because  the  great 
poet  of  this  age  has  honored  it  by  placing  it  in  '  The  English  Minstrelsy,'  but  as  a 
memorial  of  some  fashions  which  have  become  extinct  in  my  own  days. 

vol.  vi.  42 
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STANZAS. 

Addressed  to  Laura,  entreating  her  not  to  Paint,  to  Powder,  or  to  Game, 
but  to  retreat  into  the  Country. 

Ah,  Laura  !  quit  the  noisy  town, 

And  Fashion's  persecuting  reign  : 
Health  wanders  on  the  breezy  down, 

And  Science  on  the  silent  plain. 

How  long  from  Art's  reflected  hues 

Shalt  thou  a  mimic  charm  receive  ? 
Believe,  my  fair  !  the  faithful  muse, 

They  spoil  the  blush  they  cannot  give. 

Must  ruthless  art,  with  torturous  steel, 

Thy  artless  locks  of  gold  deface, 
In  serpent  folds  their  charms  conceal, 

And  spoil,  at  every  touch,  a  grace  1 

Too  sweet  thy  youth's  enchanting  bloom, 

To  waste  on  midnight's  sordid  crews  : 
Let  wrinkled  age  the  night  consume  ; 

For  age  has  but  its  hoards  to  lose  ! 

Sacred  to  love  and  sweet  repose, 

Behold  that  trellis'd  bower  is  nigh  ! 
That  bower  the  lilac  walls  enclose, 

Safe  from  pursuing  Scandal's  eye. 

There,  as  in  every  lock  of  gold, 

Some  flower  of  pleasing  hue  I  weave: 
A  goddess  shall  the  muse  behold, 

And  many  a  votive  sigh  shall  heave. 

So  the  rude  Tartar's  holy  rite 

A  feeble  mortal  once  array'd; 
Then  trembled  in  that  mortal's  sight, 

And  own'd  divine  the  power  he  made." 

From  these  specimens  the  reader  may  infer  the  style,  and  when  we  state  there 
are  nearly  300  subjects  discussed  in  the  same  lively  and  sententious  manner,  he  will 
better  understand  the  rich  treat  which,  by  the  favor  of  the  enterprising  publishers, 
is  placed  within  his  reach. 


The  Gentleman  and  Lady's  Book  of  Politeness  and  Propriety 
of  Deportment.  Dedicated  to  the  Youth  of  both  sexes.  ByMme.  Celnart. 
Translated  from  the  sixth  Paris  edition,  enlarged  and  improved.  Boston:  Allen 
&  Ticknor,  and  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co.    pp.  214. 

We  have  extracted  the  article  "Parisian  Politeness,"  in  our  pages,  from  the  work 
named  above;  and  heartily  recommend  the  book  itself  to  our  readers.  The  French 
nation  has  always  borne  off  the  palm  of  politeness  from  the  field  of  Europe,  it  is 
therefore  no  disparagement  to  Americans  to  take  lessons  on  the  subject  from  such 
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masters,  or  mistresses,  rather.  Mme.  Celnart  seems  to  have  understood,  that  de- 
licacy and  goodness  were  essential  ingredients  in  the  formation  of  a  truly  polite 
character.  We  should  like  to  quote  the  chapter  on  respectful  deportment  at 
church.  It  is  addressed  to  Catholics;  but  many  hints  may  be  useful  to  our  own 
modes  of  worship. 

The  Mother's  Medical  Guide  :  Containing  a  Description  of  the  Diseases 
incident  to  Children;  with  the  mode  of  Treatment,  as  far  as  can  be  pursued 
with  safety,  independently  of  a  professional  attendant.  By  R.  &  H.  O. 
Bradford,  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  With  notes  and 
amendments,  by  Jerome  V.  C.  Smith,  M.  D. 

We  have  given  the  whole  title,  as  the  best  method  of  making  known  the  charac- 
ter and  object  of  this  little  book.  The  fact  that  Dr.  J.  V.  C.  Smith  has  approved 
it,  will  be,  in  our  community,  a  passport  to  the  confidence  and  favor  of  mothers. 
It  is  for  them,  and  they  will  prize  it. 

Flora's  Interpreter;  or  the  American  Book  of  Flowers  and  Senti~ 
ments.  By  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale,  Author  of  '  Northwood,'  &c.  &c,  Second 
edition.     Boston  :  Marsh,  Capen  &  Lyon. 

We  refer  to  the  second  edition  of  our  work  with  pleasure,  both  because  our  plan 
has  succeeded,  and  because  we  wish  to  thank  our  kind  friends  for  the  interest  they 
have  expressed  in  this  success.  We  make  no  apologies  for  introducing  these  no- 
tices, two  only  of  the  many  received — they  were  unsought,  and  we  believe  them  the 
sincere  expression  of  the  opinions  of  the  writers  :  let  them  be  jndged  at  their  worth. 

From  the  author  of  "A  Winter  at  Washington." 
"  I  have  perused  with  great  pleasure  your  '  Flora's  Interpreter.'  Some  of  the 
selections  from  American  poets  are  very  beautiful,  and  I  like  the  idea  of  paying 
them  the  compliment.  Many  of  Miss  Gould's  pieces,  are  charming,  discovering  a 
most  delicate  and  sportive  fancy,  united  with  keen  and  tender  sensibility.  She 
seems  always  to  look  at  nature  with  a  poet's  eye,  and  to  find  in  all  its  varying 
scenes  a  spirit  to  commune  with.  But  I  own,  moral  verse,  though  less  imbued 
with  fancy  of  course,  less  of  poetry,  is  that  in  which  I  most  delight. 

'  Then  turn  to  the  light  of  home,'  addressed  to  a  beloved  child,  are  words  that 
have  a  dearer  meaning  than  any  invocation  to  a  flower.  The  lines  of  J.  H.  Bright, 
concluding 

*  There's  rest  for  thee  in  heaven.' 
I  have  also  marked  as  a  favorite  on  your  garland  of  Flora." 
From  a  Physician  of  celebrity. 
"  I  take  this  opportunity  to  express    my  thanks  to  the  compiler  of  '  Flora's 
Interpreter,'  for  a  book  better  calculated  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  young  to 
the  interesting  and  improving  study  of  Botany,  than  any  thing  before  given  to  the 
American  public.     To  the  pursuits  of  this  science,  I  feel  indebted  for  some  of  the 
happiest  moments  of  my  past  existence,  and  for  some  of  the  most  valuable  and  re- 
fined sentiments  which  embellish  life.     I  therefore  hail,  with  pleasure,  whatever  is 
calculated  to  diffuse  a  taste  for  a  once  favorite  study. 
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MONTHLY     LIST    OF    NEW    PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Ladies'  Gazette  is  the  title  of  a  semi-weekly  paper  lately  established  in 
Boston,  by  Griffin  &  Co.  It  is  edited  by  a  lady,  and  thus  far,  the  numbers  have 
been  very  interesting.  The  editorial  articles  are  written  with  vivacity,  tact,  (a 
very  significant  word — comprising  genius,  discretion  and  delicacy,)  and  taste. 
We  hope  the  paper  will  be  patronized  by  the  ladies. 

— Boston.     Memoirs  of  American  Missionaries,  &c.     By  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D. 

Advice  to  Young  Mothers  on  the  Physical  Education  of  Children.  By  a  Grand- 
mother. 

A  Collection  of  the  Familiar  Letters  of  Dr.  Franklin.    By  Jared  Sparks. 

The  Mother  at  Home.     By  John  S.  C.  Abbott. 

Records  of  Travels  in  Turkey,  Greece,  &c.  and  of  a  Cruise  in  the  Black  Sea. 
By  A.  Slade,  Esq. 

Allen  fy  Ticknor :  Boston. — 

John  Hopkins's  Notions  about  Political  Economy. 

Book  of  Politeness.     Translated  from  the  French. 

Tales  in  French.  For  Young  Persons.  By  Madame  Guizot. — This  is  a  very 
interesting  work,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  young  students  in  the  French 
language. 

Lilly,  Wait  fy  Co :  Boston. 

The  Daughter's  own  Book;  or  practical  Hints  from  a  Father  to  his  Daughter, 
pp.  240.     A  very  neat-looking  volume  this,  and  full  of  good  sentences.' 

Hartford,  Conn. — 
Letters  to  Young  Ladies.     By  a  Lady. 

(We  must  just  whisper  our  readers  that  Mrs.  Sigourney  is  the  authoress — they 
will  need  no  other  recommendation.)    We  shall  give  extracts  next  month. 

Literary  Newspapers. — Among  the  many  new  adventurers  for  public  favor, 
are  the  '  Western  Shield,'  published  at  Cincinnati  ; — and  the  '  Literary  Journal, 
&c.,'  at  Providence.  The  last  named  is  very  handsomely  printed,  and  both  papers 
appear  edited  with  talent. 


To  Correspondents. — The  Letter  from  «  Cordelia,'  respecting  the  May- 
day Fair,  was  a  good  one;  but  we  thought  the  subject  had  been  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed for  the  present.  The  compliment  to  the  Treasurer  was  doubtless  deserved. 
We  hope  to  hear  again  from  the  writer. 

"The  Storm,"  &c.  are  under  consideration. 

We  should  like  to  hear  often  from  the  "  Scottsborough  Institute." 

"To  Cynthia,"  in  our  next. 

The  promised  communications  from  Mrs.  Embury  will  be  very  welcome. 

Our  friends  H.  F.  G.  of  Newburyport,  and  L.  H.  S.  of  Hartford,  we  trust  will 
favor  us  with  contributions  for  the  next  number. 
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Friendship's  bloom  may  pass  away, 

As  dreams  depart  the  sleeper's  mind; 
The  hopes  of  life's  maturer  day 

May  fade,  and  leave  no  trace  behind ;- 
But  early  love  can  never  die! 

The  fairest  bud  of  summer  years, — 
'Twill  still  look  green  in  memory, 

When  time  all  other  feeling  sears, 
My  early  love! — My  early  love! 


THE 
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AND 

LITERARY    GAZETTE. 

Vol.  VI.  AUGUST.  No.  8. 

MUSINGS    OF    AN    INVALID. 

No.  III. 

Natural  Genius. 

The  study  of  the  mind  is  a  noble,  a  glorious  study.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  to  which  we  can  be 
called.  It  awakens  the  noblest  passions  of  man,  and  urges 
him  on  to  the  contest  of  virtue,  and  honorable  distinction,  with 
renewed  ardor.  There  is  nothing,  below  the  throne  of  God 
that  will  so  much  excite  our  admiration,  and  lift  us  above  the 
grovelling  delights  of  earth,  and  make  us  strive  sternly  and 
nobly  in  the  race  which  is  set  before  us,  as  a  looking  round 
upon  the  works  which  the  mighty  of  intellect  have  performed. 
He  who  can  read  the  sublime  lays  of  Milton,  or  the  vivid 
picturings  of  Shakspeare  without  being  affected  by  them  ;  he 
who  can  peruse  the  bright  inspirations  of  Pope,  or  the  pious 
breathings  of  Cowper's  muse,  without  finding  his  affections 
warmed  and  himself  a  better  man,  must  indeed  be  void  of  the 
common  attributes  of  humanity.  He  who  can  look  at  the  course 
of  Washington  with  apathy,  or  think  of  the  eloquent  sallies  of 
Patrick  Henry,  or  witness  the  influence  which  the  Webster  of  oifr 
own  New  England  is  at  the  present  time  exerting  throughout 
vol.  vi.  43 
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the  land,  without  a  wish  to  imitate  them,  mustbe  hardened  in  the 
bonds,  almost  I  might  say,  of  an  iniquitous  life.  IfaHemans,or 
Sigourney,  or  Landon,  or  Gould,  cannot  awaken  in  their  bosoms 
any  emotion,  or  desire  of  becoming  more  virtuous  and  wise, 
then  they  must  be  given  up,  for  aught  I  see,  to  their  dreadful 
frigidity  of  soul  (if  they  have  any).  I  envy  them  not  the  pos- 
session of  such  sensibility.  Their  enjoyments  must  be  vastly 
inferior  to  the  exquisite  ones  which  he  experiences,  who  is 
moved  by  the  inspirations  of  true  genius  ;  and  their  spirits  must 
be  bowed  to  earth  by  a  most  gross  coil  of  clay.  I  love  to 
look  at  the  mind,  because  there  I  see  the  beautiful  impress  of 
the  Creator's  seal,  and  the  fire  which  the  Lord  God  kindled 
when  he  breathed  into  the  cold  image  of  dust.  It  is  the  mark 
which  he  set  upon  man,  the  sight  of  which  even  now,  in  its 
debasement,  strikes  with  a  dread  the  noblest  and  fiercest  of  the 
brute  creation.  It  is  a  hallowed  intelligence,  whose  sphere  is 
the  universe,  and  whose  attainments  in  wisdom  are  bounded 
but  by  eternity. 

I  have  often  remarked  the  diversity  in  the  observations  of 
persons  of  true  genius,  and  him  of  pseudo  pretensions,  and 
the  different  feelings  with  which  they  view  the  familiar  things 
of  life.  The  language  of  genius  is  original  and  unaffected.  It 
is  the  outpourings  of  the  soul's  feelings,  and  a  faithful  transcript 
of  nature.  All  is  vivid  and  true.  There  is  no  distortion  nor 
copyage.  True  genius  will  not  stoop  to  the  servile  task  of 
cold  imitation.  He  is  his  own  master,  and,  bowing  to  the  ca- 
price of  none,  he  utters  his  own  thoughts,  and  clothes  them  in 
a  garb  of  his  own  free  choice.  He  will  not  be  shackled  by 
superannuated  custom,  but  his  movements  must  be  without 
aught  of  constraint.  While  the  mere  pretender  moves  heavily 
and  painfully  along  in  the  beaten  track,  genius  pursues  his 
course,  where  none  have  ventured  before  him,  and  delights 
to  revel  amid  the  bounties  of  a  new  world.  While  the  one 
decks  itself  in  the  dry  form  of  words, 

"Which  like  a  wounded  snake  drags  it  slow  length  along." 

the  other  is  all  vivacity  and  fire,  and  pours  forth  its  experiences 
in  strains  that  take  captive  the  heart.  While  the  images  of 
the  one  are  far-fetched  and  over-wrought,  and  his  epithets 
foreign  and  constrained,  the  other  is,  emphatically,  at  home  in 
all  his  efforts.  While  the  one  is  frigid  and  abstruse  on  the 
warmest  subjects,  the  other  is  all  pathos  and  energy  and  feel- 
ing, and  captivates  the  attention  of  those  whom  he  addresses. 
And,  by  the  way,  I  would  remark  that  no  one  can  write  well 
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unless  he  himself  feels  what  he  writes,  any  more  than  can  a 
person  impart  to  others  what  he  knows  nothing  about.  There 
must  be  feeling,  or  there  cannot  be  good  icriting.  Not  that 
all  composition  is  good  which  is  expressed  with  feeling,  any- 
more than  all  is  poetry  that  is  written  in  rhyme  ;  but  still  it  can- 
not be  good  ivithout  it,  although  it  may  be  bad  ivith  it.  A 
capability  of  infusing  its  own  spirit  into  others,  and  causing 
them  to  participate  in  its  own  perceptions,  is  a  mark  of  supe- 
rior genius,  and  he  who  possesses  it,  may  not  fear  for  his  fame. 
And  on  the  contrary,  he  who  cannot  interest  the  multitude  may 
not  hope  to  attain  great  eminence. 

"  They  had  better  take  up  spades  and  stools 

And  knappin  hammers." 

Scott  had  the  greatest  facility  of  bringing  objects  before  the 
sight  through  the  medium  of  words,  of  any  author  with  whose 
writings  I  am  acquainted.  His  words  were  but  another  name 
for  things  ;  and  he  Imparted  an  eloquence  to  the  most  familiar 
epithets,  whose  beauties  seemed  to  take  us  by  surprise.  He 
gave  a  pathos  to  them,  which,  although  we  had  heard  them  a 
thousand  times  before,  we  never  had  felt  till  that  moment  be- 
longed to  them.  Who  has  not  felt  the  force  of  his  descriptions 
in  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  the  noblest  of  his  poetic  efforts  ? 
Who  has  not  had  his  spirit  stirred  within  him,  on  perusing  the 
Monk's  account  of  the  battle  commencing, 

"  There  was  no  ripple  on  the  lake, 
No  breeze  upon  the  fern."  &c. 

Perhaps  no  poet  in  any  age  has  been  so  happy  in  his  concep- 
tions, and  had  such  complete  ascendency  over  the  passions  of 
the  mass, — has  been  so  much  admired  by  the  learned  and  the 
illiterate,  the  lord  and  the  peasant,  as  Walter  Scott.  In  the 
hearts  of  the  multitude  he  has  erected  himself  a  monument 
more  durable  than  brass.  He  who  has  really  felt  the  inspira- 
tions of  a  higher  existence,  beholds  beauty  and  the  works  of 
a  glorious  Creator  in  the  minutest  and  most  common  forms  of 
nature.  Every  flower  has  a  moral,  and  the  many-voiced  rivu- 
let utters  almost  articulate  expressions.  The  winter  storm, 
as  it  sweeps  over  the  bleak  mountain  tops,  and  the  fragrant 
breathings  of  the  summer  gale, — the  springing  of  the  herbs  and 
grass,  and  the  visible  creeping  of  the  verdure  upon  the  seared 
forest  trees, — and  the  decay  of  the  bright  landscapes  of  autumn, 
touch  a  chord  of  minstrelsy  in  his  bosom,  and  wake  most  ex^- 
quisite  perceptions.  Things  which  are  disregarded  by  the 
common  mind,  without  a  passing   thought,  merely  because 
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they  are  often  seen,  call  up  his  attention,  and  many  a  noble 
sentiment  is  brought  out,  by  its  associations,  from  the  treasury 
of  his  intellectual  wealth.  Events  which  seemed  merely  the 
result  of  accidental  concurrences  to  the  dull  and  the  ignorant, 
speak  to  him  in  all  the  eloquence  of  inspired  truth. 

"  There's  beauty  all  around  our  paths, 

If  but  our  watchful  eyes 
Can  trace  it  midst  familiar  things, 

And  through  their  lowly  guise." 

It  is  a  mistaken  notion,  but  a  general  one,  that  the  habitation 
of  genius  is  among  the  stars,  and  that  he  cannot  exist  amid  the 
debasing  things  of  earth.  It  is  held  that  a  display  of  talent 
can  be  made  only  upon  sublime  themes, — that  the  poet  must  go 
up  and  drink  deep  from  the  springs  of  Mount  Parnassus,  or  else 
he  cannot  sing  in  tones  of  befitting  sweetness.  Mankind  have 
supposed,  (at  least  it  would  seem  so)  that  the  scenes  and 
dwellers  of  this  little  dirty  planet  were  beneath  the  notice  of 
the  "  natives  of  the  sky,  "and  entirely  unfit  to  be  "  wedded  to 
immortal  verse."  And  in  accordance  with  the  opinion,  some 
self-styled  geniuses,  in  their  aspiring  flights,  have  soared  al- 
most beyond  the  sight  of  this  world  ;  and  others  still  more  ven- 
turesome, have  fairly  passed  the  bounds  of  reason  and  common 
sense.  But  that  this  is  not  true,  is  evident  from  the  success- 
ful efforts  of  many  of  our  modern  authors,  in  their  attempts  to 
embody  pure  poetry  in  our  earthly  language.  Miss  Gould 
in  particular  is  eminently  happy  in  her  descriptions  of  common 
things.  "  The  Little  Foot" — is  there  not  exquisite  poetry  in 
that  stanza  ?  And  yet  who  would  suppose,  from  a  perusal  of 
it,  that  she  had  ever  heard  of  Parnassus  or  Heliconia,  or  had 
ever  seen  a  star  ?  Who  has  not  witnessed  a  thousand  times 
the  creations  of  the  little  fairy  of  winter  upon  our  windows  ? 
seen  it  binding  the  lake  and  stopping  the  voice  of  the  rivulet 
with  the  magic  of  its  wand?  And  yet,  did  he  realize  its  won- 
ders with  the  vividness  which  he  has  since  felt,  while  reading 
"  The  Frost!"     What  is  more  familiar  than, 

"  I  should  like  to  know  if  they've  killed  the  bee> 
And  carried  away  the  hive,  &C.1?" 

And  yet  the  true  spirit  of  poetry  is  contained  in  the  "  Recol- 
lections." If  Miss  Gould's  mind  is  not  of  a  high  order,  it  is 
of  anoble  one,  and  she  has  confined  her  muse  within  the  range 
of  mortal  experiences.  Possessing  the  talents  which  she  cer- 
tainly does  possess,  she  would  have  been  successful,  had  she 
taken  any  other  course.     She  writes  with  ease  and  graceful- 
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ness  and  eloquence,  upon  the  themes  of  every-day  life;  and  she 
would  have  written  with  pathos  and  gracefulness  and  sublimity, 
had  she  chosen  those  of  a  more  sounding  character.  Had  she 
chosen  to  have  soared  among  the  stars,  her  flights  would  have 
been  as  noble  as  her  predecessors.  And  this  leads  me,  after 
so  much  wandering,  to  my  subject  of  Natural  Genius.  By 
Natural  Genius  I  mean  the  ability  given  to  man  at  birth  by 
the  natural  superiority  which  they  may  become,  what  we  in 
common  parlance  denominate  great,  without  any  effort. 

Now  I  am  one  who  has  no  belief  in  that  innate  genius,  which 
can  perform  wonders   without  any  previous  forethought  and 
attention, — which  can  shine  of  its  own  native  fire,  and  which 
can  wield  the  thunder  of  Omnipotence  by  instinct.     I  have 
no  belief  in  that  mighty  original  power,  by  which  the  mind 
may  at  once  speak  and  it  is  done,  command  and  be  obeyed. 
I  do  not  deny  that  the  talents  of  some  are  naturally  superior 
to  others.     I  do  not  affirm  that  our  Maker  does  not  fashion 
the  minds  of  men  in  divers  and  heterogeneous  moulds, — that  he 
does  not  give  unto  different  persons,  one  five,  or  ten  talents, 
according  as  he  saw  fit.     No  !     This  is  not  my  meaning.     I 
do  believe  that  God  has  made  us  to   differ,  in  mental  as  well 
as  bodily  strength,  butnotto  that  degree  which  many  suppose. 
Some  seem  to  think,  there  are  those  who  will  arrive  to  honor, 
not  by  any  will  or  strivings  of  their  own,  but  merely  by  the 
original  power  of  their  intellect,  by  something  not  at  all  under 
their  control  ;  that  they  must  be  great  whether  they  will  or 
not.     Now,  I  believe  that  more  depends  upon   exertion,  than 
the  primitive  gift  of  any  particular  talent.     I  believe  none  can 
reach  eminence  and  deserved  distinction  in  any  pursuit,  un- 
less he  give  himself  and  all  his  powers  to  that  pursuit.     And 
he  must  give  himself  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge.     No 
one  can  please  and  catch  the  hearts  of  his  fellows,  unless  he  has 
prepared  himself  for  the  office.     Neither  can  he  prepare  him- 
self without  effort.     There  is  labor  attending  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  as  of  every  thing  else.     There  must  be  an  un- 
remitting, intense  application,  or  we  can  never  attain  it.     Her 
smiles  are  not  to  the  indolent  and  the  wavering.     The  dew 
of  her  inspiration  is  not  shed  upon  the  souls  of  the  faint-hearted. 
Her  sun  will  not  illuminate  the  original  darkness  of  timorous 
minds.     She  is  not  to  the  thoughtless  and  the  mutable,  to  the 
negligent  and  the  unenvious.     She  will  not  admit  us  to  her 
presence  by  a  mere  knocking  at  her  door,  by  a  few  wistful 
glances  at  her  residence.     No  :  the  boon  which  she  gives  is  of 
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too  great  importance  to  be  conceded  upon  slight  requests.  If 
we  would  conquer  we  must  contend,  and  that,  too,  boldly  and 
manfully.  We  must  be  persevering,  and  not  give  way  to  oppo- 
sing obstacles,  though  at  the  first  they  may  appear  insurmount- 
able.    Perseverance  is  the  watchword  and  the  battle  cry. 

'•'  It  is  a  talismanic  guide, 
A  magic  coat  of  arms," 

that  shall  convey  us  triumphantly  whither  we  will  go.  By 
perseverance  we  can  go  up  to  the  very  summit  of  public 
distinction,  and  blazon  our  names  upon  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple  of  fame.  By  perseverance,  the  citadel  itself  of  know- 
ledge may  be  overcome  and  its  treasures  placed  at  our  con- 
trol. Knowledge  will  obey  the  voice  of  any  who  will  but  ad- 
dress her.  If  we  seek  her,  we  shall  find  her  ;  and  if  we  call 
upon  her,  she  will  most  assuredly  answer.  But  she  will  not 
come  unsought.  She  will  not  answer  uncalled.  She  will  not 
descend  to  us,  but  we  must  ascend  to  her.  The  mountain 
will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  but  Mahomet  must  go  the  moun- 
tain. 

Knowledge  is  a  coy  maiden,  and  will  not  bestow  her  favors 
upon  slight  solicitations.  She  must  be  wooed,  and  that  with 
unremitting  attention,  or  she  will  never  bless.  She  considers 
those  most  worthy  her  smiles,  who  are  most  devoted  and  un- 
wavering in  their  devoirs  at  her  shrine.  She  is  ajealous  dame, 
and  demands  the  mind,  and  the  whole  mind  ;  the  affections  and 
those  undivided. 

Knowledge  is  a  stream,  and  whoever  drinks  deep  therefrom 
shall  be  blest  with  perennial  delight ;  for  its  fountain  head  is  the 
Deity,  and,  like  other  streams,  the  nearer  we  approach  its 
source,  the  purer  and  sweeter  are  its  waters — and  when  we 
reach  it,  they  bubble  up  upon  the  soul  forever.  But  its  foun- 
tain cannot  be  attained  without  effort,  within  the  most  distant 
issues  from  it. 

Ere  one  can  be  emphatically  great,  there  must  be  a  stern 
cultivation  of  the  powers  with  which  he  has  been  blessed. 
There  must  be  a  garnering  up,  or  there  can  be  no  distribution. 
There  must  be  a  collection  of  resources,  a  combination  of 
images,  of  pictures,  of  weapons,  of  fire  and  hail.  There  must 
be  a  treasuring  of  rich  thoughts  and  glowing  conceptions,  and 
the  experiences  of  his  observation.  All  these  movements  may 
be  silent,  hidden,  unobserved.  They  may  be  those  of  the 
slumbering  volcano,  or  the  gathering  together  of  waters  among 
the  glaciers  of  Switzerland.     Still  they  cannot  but  be.     It  is 
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true  there  may  appear  exceptions  to  this.  But  in  reality  there 
is  not.  True,  there  are  those  who  attract  attention  by  the 
sudden  flights  of  their  genius,  but  they  will  not  fix  it.  They 
may  attract  our  curiosity,  but  never  gain  our  hearty  approval. 
They  may  lead  captive  our  fancy,  but  never  our  judgment. 
They  may  glisten  with  the  vividness  of  the  lightning's  flash, 
but  will  never  shine  with  the  steady,  vivifying  brilliancy  of  a 
summer  sun.  They  may  gain  notoriety  for  their  eccentricity, 
but  never  the  real  honor  of  true  merit.  The  blazing  and 
erratic  comet  attracts  attention  while  it  is  a  stranger  in  our  skies  ; 
but  it  is  the  pure  and  constant  radiance  of  the  evening  star, 
which  shines  and  glows  night  after  night,  that  fixes  the  un- 
wavering and  admiring  eye  of  all  nations. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  we  may  be,  almost,  what  we  will  to  be. 
That  we  may  be  learned  or  ignorant,  respected  or  abhorred, 
honored  or  despised,  at  our  own  option.  I  have  seen  it  in  the 
world,  and  the  little  circle  of  my  own  friends,  that  no  man  is 
born  a  master  in  any  profession  ;  and  that  more  depends  upon 
perseverance  and  exertion,  than  on  any  original  gift  of  abilities. 
Let  us  remember  this,  my  friends  ;  and  though  we  have  not  the 
natural  talents  of  a  Webster  or  Scott,  still  by  a  judicious 
cultivation  of  those  we  have,  and  a  strict  adherence  to  right, 
we  may  pass  through  life  with  respect,  and  die  lamented,  which 
does  not  happen  to  all ;  at  least,  we  shall  have  the  approbation 
of  our  own  consciences,  which  is  better  than  that  of  the  world. 

H.    0.    R. 
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From  the  Italian  of  Ubertino  Laudo. 

Tell  me,  stem  grave,  what  secret  dost  thou  hide 

In  the  abyss  of  thy  mysterious  gloom  1 
The  crumbling  bones,  the  dull  damp  earth  beside, — 

Are  not  these  all  the  riches  of  the  tomb  ! 
Where  is  of  glory  and  of  power  the  tide 

Which  men  once  boasted,  who  now  find  a  home 
In  thy  cold  breast  1 — Now  doth  all  human  pride 

And  luxury  shrink  within  that  narrow  dome  ! 
Lo  !   throne  and  hovel — he  who  crouched  or  led, 

Are  one  with  thee — the  trumpet  of  the  dead 
There  wait  alike  the  tyrant  and  the  slave  ! 

To  such  fate  man  must  bow  !  Thy  answering  speech 
Dost  thou  e'en  yet  deny  1     Oh,  thou  dull  grave  ! 

How  deep  a  lesson  does  thy  silence  teach  ! 
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Silvio  Pellico,  *  a  young  Italian  poet  of  great  promise,  be- 
came implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, and  was  arrested  at  Milan,  in  October,  1820.  After 
being  confined  in  prison  several  months,  he  was  removed  from 
Milan  to  Venice,  and  incarcerated  in  the  Piombi,  the  upper 
part  of  the  old  palace  of  the  Doge,  immediately  beneath  its 
leaden  roof.  Pellico,  after  his  imprisonment,  had  found  his 
chief  source  of  consolation  in  religion  :  the  Bible  was  his  con- 
stant study,  and  prayer,  by  lifting  his  thoughts  to  heaven,  pre- 
vented solitude  from  becoming  despair.  But  when,  in  addi- 
tion to  imprisonment,  he  was  subjected  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
Austrian  commission,  his  hope  and  faith  seemed  for  a  time  al- 
most crushed. 

"  Meantime  the  investigation  before  the  special  commission  was 
proceeding  ;  day  after  day  Pellico  had  to  undergo  long  exami-' 
nations  ;  and  often  he  returned  to  his  cell  in  such  a  state  of  ex- 
citement and  despair,  that  he  would  have  committed  suicide,  if 
the  recollection  of  his  family,  and  the  voice  of  religion,  had  not 
restrained  his  hand.  Yet  this  harassing  scene  of  never-ending 
examinations  began  at  last  even  to  shake  his  religious  faith. 
He  neglected  prayer; — he  vented  curses  on  his  fellow-men  and 
the  world  ; — he  tried  to  still  the  agitation  of  his  mind,  by  sing- 
ing for  hours  with  a  forced  gaiety  ; — he  gossiped  with  whoever 
entered  his  cell,  and  endeavored  to  look  on  all  things  with  a 
cynical  indifference  and  contempt. 

"  But,  happily,  these  evil  days  were  few.  His  Bible,  neglect- 
ed in  the  mean  time,  had  become  covered  with  dust.  '  Since 
you  have  given  up  reading  that  large  ugly  book,'  said  one  of 
the  gaoler's  little  boys  to  him  one  day,  '  you  don't  look  so 
melancholy,  I  think.'  '  Do  you  think  so  ?  '  said  Pellico,  sor- 
rowfully, and,  with  a  feeling  of  shame,  taking  the  Bible  in  his 
hand,  and  brushing  the  dust  from  it.  It  opened  by  chance  at 
these  words  :  '  It  is  impossible,  but  that  offences  must  come  ; 
but  woe  unto  him  through  whom  they  come  !  It  were  better 
for  him  that  a  millstone  were  hung  about  his  neck,  and  that  he 
were  thrown  into  the  sea,  than  that  he  should  offend  one  of  these 
little  ones.'  He  blushed  as  he  shut  the  book;  and  when  the 
boy  retired,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  re-opened   the  Bible,    and 

*  Pellico's  Memoirs  of  his  Ten  Years'  Captivity. 
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amidst  tears,  sweeter  than  any  other  enjoyment  could  have  been, 
he  read  for  an  hour,  and  rose  with  the  feeling,  that  he  had  re- 
conciled himself  again  to  a  friend  whom  he  had  forsaken,  and 
that  he  could  now  look  on  imprisonment,  nay,  the  scaffold  itself 
with  resignation. 

He  was  found  guilty,  by  his  Austrian  judges,  of  wishing  to 
be  free  from  their  tyranny,  and  condemned  to  death  ;  but  this 
sentence  was  afterwards  changed  to  imprisonment  for  fifteen 
years  in  the  fortress  of  Spielberg,  in  Moravia.  The  account 
of  his  arrival  at  the  prison,  its  scenes  and  sufferings,  are  re- 
corded in  a  manner  to  affect  every  heart  that  has  a  touch  of 
humanity.  And  it  is  consoling  to  find  that  those  who,  like  the 
gaoler  Schiller,  are  exposed  to  the  hardening  influences  of 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  their  masters,  and  misery  on  the  part 
of  their  dependants,  yet,  retain  so  much  of  the  kindliest  feel- 
ings of  our  nature.  Such  a  people  are  worthy  of  freedom  and 
they  will,  some  time  obtain  it. 

About  half  an  hour  after  Pellico  had  taken  possession  of  his 
new  dungeon,  the  door  opened,  and  the  head  gaoler  entered. 
The  character  of  this  man,  who  bore  the  renowned  name  of 
Schiller,  unfolds  itself  with  singular  beauty,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  delightful  parts  of  the  book.  On  his  first  entrance,  Pellico, 
suffering  from  pain  and  irritation  of  mind,  received  him  rather 
rudely.     He  came  to  bring  him  a  pitcher  of  water  to  drink. 

"  '  To-morrow,'  said  he,  '  I  will  bring  the  bread.3  '  Thanks, 
good  man.'  '  I  am  not  good.'  '  The  worse  for  you,'  I  added. 
1  Is  this  chain  (pointing  to  one  on  the  floor)  for  me  ?  '  '  Yes, 
signor,  if  you  should  be  unmanageable  or  insolent  :  but  if  you 
are  reasonable,  we  shall  only  put  a  chain  on  your  feet.  The 
smith  is  preparing  it.' 

"  He  walked  slowly  up  and  down,  shaking  a  vile  mass  of 
large  keys,  while  with  angry  looks  I  watched  his  old,  gigantic 
and  meagre  figure,  and,  in  spite  of  some  lineaments  of  no  vul- 
gar kind,  I  thought  I  read  in  his  countenance  nothing  but  the 
odious  expression  of  the  most  brutal  harshness. 

"  How  unjust  are  men,  when  they  judge  by  appearances  and 
according  to  their  own  hasty  prepossessions.  The  man  who  I 
thought  was  rattling  his  keys  joyfully  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
making  me  feel  his  power — whom  I  had  conceived  hardened  by 
a  long  course  of  cruelty — was  accessible  to  sentiments  of  com- 
passion, and  made  use  of  this  harsh  tone  only  to  hide  the  feel- 
ings of  which  he  was  conscious.  He  wished  to  hide  them,  from 
the  fear  of  being  thought  weak,  or  the  idea  that  I  might  prove 
undeserving  of  them  ;  and  yet,  believing  at  the  same  time  that 
I  was  more  unfortunate  than  guilty,  he  longed  to  disclose  them. 
vol.  vi.  44 
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"  Annoyed  by  his  presence,  and  still  more  by  the  air  of  a 
master  which  he  wore,  I  determined  to  humble  him,  and  said  to 
him  imperiously,  as  I  would  have  done  to  a  servant,  '  Give  me 
some  drink.' 

"He  looked  at  me  as  if  to  say,  'Arrogant  man,  here  you 
must  get  quit  of  the  habit  of  commanding.'  He  said  nothing, 
however,  but,  bending  his  long  back,  he  took  up  the  pitcher  and 
gave  it  to  me.  As  I  took  it,  I  observed  he  trembled  ;  and  at- 
tributing this  to  his  age,  a  feeling  of  compassion  and  respect 
mingled  with  and  mastered  my  pride. 

"  '  How  old  are  you  ? '  said  I,  with  a  voice  of  more  gentle- 
ness. '  Seventy-four,  signor  ;  and  many  misfortunes  of  my 
own  and  other  people  have  I  seen.'  This  allusion  to  his  own 
misfortunes  and  those  of  others  was  accompanied  by  a  new  fit 
of  shaking,  as  he  replaced  the  pitcher;  and  I  could  not  help 
now  attributing  it  not  so  much  to  age  as  to  the  influence  of  a 
generous  feeling  of  sympathy.  This  idea  at  once  removed  from 
my  mind  all  those  hostile  feelings  with  which  I  had  at  first  re- 
garded him I  looked  at  him  more  attentively  than  before, 

and  his  look  was  no  longer  displeasing  to  me  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing a  certain  air  of  rudeness  in  his  language,  there  were  in  it 
traces  of  an  amiable  mind.  '  The  office  of  head  gaoler,'  said 
he,  '  has  been  conferred  upon  me  as  a  place  of  repose  ;  but  God 
knows  if  it  does  not  cost  me  more  pain  than  risking  my  life  in 
battle.'  I  repented  having  asked  for  drink  with  such  haughti- 
ness. 'My  dear  Schiller,'  said  I,  taking  him  by  the  hand,  '  it 
is  in  vain  for  you  to  deny  it  :  I  know  that  you  are  a  kind  man  ; 
and  since  I  have  fallen  into  this  misfortune,  I  thank  Heaven  that 
it  has  given  me  such  a  guardian.'  He  listened  to  my  words, 
shook  his  head,  then  answered — rubbing  his  forehead  as  if  at 
the  recolleetion  of  some  unpleasant  thought,  '  I  am  a  harsh  man, 
signor.  I  have  taken  an  oath  which  I  cannot  violate.  I  am 
obliged  to  treat  all  the  prisoners  without  regard  to  their  condi- 
tion, without  indulgence,  without  allowing  the  least  abuse,  and 
particularly  the  prisoners  of  state.  It  is  the  Emperor's  concern, 
and  I  must  obey.' — 'You  are  an  honest  man,  and  I  shall  res- 
pect what  you  think  a  conscientious  duty.' — '  Poor  gentleman, 
have  patience,  and  make  allowance  for  me.  I  shall  be  inexor- 
able in  my  duties  ;  but  my  heart — my  heart — is  filled  with  an- 
guish at  my  inability  to  succor  the  unhappy.  This  is  what  I 
wished  to  tell  you.'  .  .  .  Both  of  us  were  moved.  He  entreated 
me  to  be  calm,  and  to  give  way  to  no  violence,  as  the  prisoners 
too  often  did,  that  he  might  not  be  compelled  to  treat  me  with 
rigor  ;  then  resuming  his  harsher  tone,  as  if  to  conceal  from 
me  the  depth  of  his  sympathy,  he  said,  '  I  must  go.'  He  turned, 
however,  asked  me  how  long  I  had  been  so  miserably  tormented 
with  cough,  and  muttered  a  curse  against  the  physician  because 
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ixe  was  not  to  come  that  evening  to  visit  me.  '  You  have  a 
fever  enough  to  kill  a  horse,' he  added:  'you  will  require  a 
mattress  at  all  events,  but  we  cannot  give  it  you  till  the  physi- 
cian comes  to  order  it.'  " 

Nothing  could  be  conceived  more  miserable  than  the  situa- 
tion in  which  Pellico  was  now  placed.  Exhausted  by  cough  and 
fever,  he  had  to  wait  till  the  usual  visiting  day  of  the  physician 
arrived,  which  was  not  to  be  till  the  second  day  following.  No 
change  from  the  coarsest  food,  no  mattress  could  until  then  be 
allowed  him.  Covered  with  perspiration,  he  in  vain  applied  to 
be  allowed  the  use  of  some  of  the  sheets  he  had  brought  with 
him.  It  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  prison,  which  allowed 
only  a  sheet  per  week.  At  last  the  physician  arrived,  who  sanc- 
tioned the  indulgence  of  the  mattress,  and  directed  him  to  be 
removed  from  his  subterranean  cell  to  the  floor  above  ;  and 
this,  after  a  special  application  to  Count  Mitrowsky,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  provinces  of  Moravia  and  Silesia,  was  with  some 
difficulty  effected.  In  a  day  or  two  Pellico's  prison  dress  arri- 
ved, consisting  of  a  sort  of  harlequin  suit,  of  two  colors,  and  a 
shirt  as  rough  as  hair-cloth,  with  chains  for  the  feet.  As  the 
smith  fastened  them  on,  thinking  that  Pellico  did  not  understand 
German,  he  observed  to  Schiller,  '  I  might  have  been  saved 
this  trouble  ;  he  has  not  two  months  to  live.'  'Mochtees  seynT 
(would  it  were  so  !)  exclaimed  Pellico,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
poor  workman,  who  begged  his  pardon,  and  prayed  that  his 
prophecy  might  not  be  fulfilled. 

On  the  detail  of  all  the  minor  miseries  of  the  prison,  we  will 
not  pause  :  suffice  it  to  say,  that  if  a  system  could  be  devised 
for  rendering  existence  intolerable,  it  seemed  to  have  been  dis- 
covered and  carried  into  execution  in  the  prison  of  Spielberg. 
The  only  consolation  the  prisoners  experienced  was  the  obvious 
though  ineffectual  desire  which  the  officials  felt  to  mitigate  their 
sufferings,  even  with  no  inconsiderable  risk  to  themselves. 
Often  Pellico  was  obliged  to  refuse  the  finer  bread,  which  the 
servant  who  cleaned  out  his  room  would  secretly  put  into  his 
hands,  from  perceiving  his  inability  to  swallow  the  black  bread 
allowed  to  the  condemned  ;  and  often,  when  Schiller  would  in 
the  same  way  bring  him  a  bit  of  boiled  meat,  though  he  con- 
fesses he  could  have  sometimes  almost  snatched  and  devoured 
it,  he  felt  himself  obliged  to  reject  his  kind  offering*  from  the 
feeling  that  if  the  practice  was  persisted  in,  if  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  discovered,  and  that  the  kind-hearted  gaoler  might 
be  the  sufferer. 

We  prefer  turning  to  some  of  those  incidents  by  which  the 
gloom  and  suffering  of  the  prison  were  occasionally  mitigated. 
Pellico  had  more  than  once  heard,  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
cell,  the  sound  of  some  Italian  song ;  but  it  was  generally  soon 
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suppressed  by  the  sentinels.  One  evening,  however,  when  the 
sentinels  had  been  less  attentive,  Pellico  distinctly  heard  the 
song  sung  in  the  cell  adjoining  his  own.  His  heart  beat  rapid- 
ly ;  he  sprang  from  his  pallet,  and  called  through  the  wall, 
'  Who  are  you,  unfortunate  man  ? — I  am  Silvio  Pellico.'  '  O 
Silvio,'  answered  his  neighbor,  '  I  know  you  not  by  sight,  but  I 
have  loved  you  long.  Come,  let  us  to  the  window,  and  talk  in 
spite  of  our  gaolers.'  It  was  Count  Antonio  Oroboni,  a  young 
man  of  twenty,  imprisoned  on  a  charge  similar  to  his  own. 
Their  conversation  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  threats  of  the 
sentinels,  who  had  positive  orders  to  prevent  all  communication 
between  the  prisoners  ;  but  at  last,  by  watching  the  moments, 
when  the  sentinels  were  farthest  off  in  making  their  rounds,  and 
talking  in  a  whispering  tone,  they  found  themselves  able  to  con- 
verse every  day,  though  without  seeing  each  other's  faces.  A 
warm  friendship  sprang  up  between  them.  They  related  to 
each  other  the  events  of  their  lives — they  tried  to  impart  to  each 
other  comfort  and  hope.  Oroboni  shared  the  strong  religious 
feelings  of  Pellico  ;  and  even  Pellico  himself  derived  lessons  of 
resignation  and  christian  charity  from  the  tone  in  which  the 
youth  of  twenty  spoke  of  his  sufferings  and  his  oppressors. 

The  prisoners  at  Spielberg  were  allowed  a  walk  of  an  hour 
twice  a  week,  between  two  guards,  upon  a  platform  of  the  cas- 
tle, commanding  a  view  of  the  city  of  Brunn,  and  a  large  tract 
of  surrounding  country.  The  path  to  it  led  along  the  range  of 
the  prisons  in  which  all  the  Italian  prisoners  were  confined,  with 
the  exception  of  the  unfortunate  Maroncelli,  who  still  languish- 
ed in  his  subterranean  cell  below.  Each  used  to  whisper  to 
Pellico  as  he  past,  '  Buon  passeggio  ! '  (a  pleasant  walk,)  but 
he  was  not  allowed  to  return  their  greeting.  The  people  from 
the  town,  who  were  occasionally  on  business  at  the  castle,  used 
to  gather  into  groups  as  he  passed,  and  cry,  '  There  is  one  of 
the  Italians  !  '  and  sometimes,  thinking  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand them,  they  would  shake  their  heads  and  say,  '  that  poor 
gentleman  will  soon  grow  old,  he  has  death  in  his  face  :  '  It 
was  with  difficulty,  in  fact,  that  Pellico  was  able  to  drag  him- 
self and  his  chain  so  far  as  the  platform,  and  once  arrived  there 
he  used  to  throw  himself  on  the  grass,  and  remain  there  till  the 
expiration  of  the  hour  allowed  him.  The  guards  stood  or  sat 
beside  him,  and  gossipped  together.  Both  were  good-natured 
and  kind,  and  one  of  them,  Krai,  a  Bohemian,  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  Klopstock,  Wieland,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  the 
best  German  writers.  Of  these  he  used  to  recite  long  passages 
with  intelligence  and  feeling,  while  Pellico  lay  and  listened  be- 
side him  on  the  grass.  A  touching  little  episode  follows,  which 
we  shall  give  in  the  author's  own  words. 

1  At  one  extremity  of  the  platform  were  the  apartments  of  the 
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superintendent  ;  at  the  other  lived  a  head  gaoler,  with  his  wife 
and  infant  son.  Whenever  I  saw  any  one  come  out  of  these 
buildings,  I  used  to  rise  and  approach  them,  never  failing  to  be 
received  with  marks  of  courtesy  and  pity. 

1  The  wife  of  the  superintendent  had  long  been  ill,  and  was 
declining  slowly.  She  sometimes  made  herself  be  carried  out 
on  a  sofa  into  the  open  air. "  I  cannot  describe  with  what  emo- 
tion she  expressed  the  compassion  she  felt  for  us  all.  Her  look 
was  very  gentle  and  timid,  and  yet,  timid  as  it  was,  it  used 
sometimes  to  rest  as  if  with  intense  and  inquiring  confidence  on 
those  who  spoke  to  her. 

'I  said  to  her  one  day,  smiling,  '  Do  you  know,  lady,  that 
you  have  some  resemblance  to  a  person  who  was  dear  to  me  ? ' 
She  blushed,  and  replied,  with  a  serious  and  amiable  simplicity, 
'  Do  not  forget  me  then,  when  I  am  gone.  Pray  for  my  poor 
soul,  and  for  the  poor  little  infants  I  leave  behind  me.' 

'  From  that  day,  she  could  not  leave  her  bed.  I  never  saw 
her  more.     She  languished  a  few  months  longer,  and  then  died. 

'  She  had  three  sons,  beautiful  as  cupids,  and  one  of  them 
still  at  the  breast.  The  poor  creature  often  embraced  him  in 
my  presence,  and  said,  '  Who  knows  who  will  become  their 
mother  after  me.  Ah  !  whoever  it  may  be,  may  God  give  her 
the  bowels  of  a  mother,  even  for  those  who  are  not  her  own  !  ' 
And  then  she  wept.  A  thousand  times  I  have  remembered  that 
prayer,  and  those  tears. 

'  When  she  was  no  more,  I  often  embraced  the  children,  and 
with  tears  in  my  eyes  repeated  their  mother's  prayer.  I  thought 
of  my  own  mother,  and  of  the  ardent  prayers  which  her  loving 
heart  doubtless  offered  up  for  me.  And  I  exclaimed  with  sobs, 
'  O  happier  that  mother,  who  dies  and  leaves  behind  her,  her 
children  in  infancy,  than  she  who  lives  to  have  educated  them 
with  every  care,  and  to  see  them  taken  from  her  ! ' 

'  Two  kind  old  women  used  to  accompany  the  children,  one 
of  them  the  mother,  the  other  the  aunt  of  the  superintendent. 
They  wished  to  know  all  my  history,  and  I  related  it  to  them 
shortly. 

'  How  unfortunate  we  are,'  they  would  say,  '  that  we  can  do 
nothing  to  assist  you.  But  be  assured  we  shall  pray  for  you, 
and  if  your  pardon  some  day  arrive,  it  will  be  a  day  of  joy  for 
all  the  family.' 

'  The  former  of  them,  whom  I  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  most 
frequently,  possessed  a  wonderful  eloquence  in  imparting  con- 
solation. I  listened  to  her  with  filial  gratitude,  and  treasured 
her  words  in  my  heart. 

'  She  told  me  things  I  knew  already,  which  yet  struck  me  as 
new  ; — that  misfortune  does  not  degrade  a  man,  unless  he  be  a 
worthless  one,  but  rather  elevates  him  ; — that  if  we  could  un- 
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derstand  God's  counsels  we  should  frequently  see  cause  to  think 
the  conqueror  more  to  be  pitied  than  the  vanquished,  the  exult- 
ing than  the  afflicted,  the  rich  than  the  destitute  ;  that  the 
special  grace  shown  to  the  unfortunate  by  our  Saviour  should 
reconcile  us  to  our  situation,  and  that  we  ought  to  glory  in  the 
cross  which  was  borne  by  him. 

'  But  these  two  good  old  women,  whose  company  gave  me 
such  consolation,  were  soon,  for  family  reasons,  obliged  to  leave 
Spielberg,  and  the  children  no  longer  came  upon  the  platform. 
How  deeply  did  these  losses  afflict  me  !  ' 

The  health  of  Pellico,  which  had  at  first  improved  a  little  by 
the  change  of  lodging,  now  began  rapidly  again  to  decline.  Se- 
vere headaches,  with  violent  fever,  and  dreadful  spasms  of  the 
chest,  tortured  him  day  and  night.  In  their  conversations  he 
mentioned  his  situation  to  Oroboni.  He  too,  who  had  long  been 
declining,  was  one  evening  worse  than  usual.  '  My  friend,' 
said  he,  '  I  perceive  the  day  is  not  far  off,  when  one  of  us  two 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  come  to  the  window.  Every  time  we 
salute  each  other  may  be  the  last.  Let  us  hold  ourselves  pre- 
pared, therefore,  the  one  to  die,  the  other  to  survive  his  friend.' 
Poor  Oroboni's  presentiment  was  correct.  Various  discharges 
of  blood  from  the  lungs  in  rapid  succession,  and  followed  by 
dropsy,  showed  that  he  was  destined  to  precede  his  friend.  He 
soon  became  aware  of  his  situation,  and,  often  looking  towards 
the  burying-ground  of  the  castle,  of  which  his  window  com- 
manded a  view,  he  would  express  to  Pellico  the  deep  pain  it 
gave  him,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforts  at  resignation,  to  think 
that  his  remains  were  destined  to  moulder  beneath  a  German 
instead  of  an  Italian  sky.  After  lingering  till  June,  1823,  he 
expired, — his  last  words  being,  '  I  pardon  from  my  heart  all  my 
enemies. '  His  patience  had  won  the  hearts  of  all  his  attendants. 
Kubitzky,  the  sentinel,  who  had  attended  the  bier  to  the  grave, 
and  who  knew  his  wish,  said  to  Pellico,  with  a  degree  of  deli- 
cate feeling  which  surprised  him,  '  I  have  marked  his  burial 
place  exactly,  that  if  any  of  his  friends  should  obtain  permission 
to  carry  his  bones  to  his  own  country,  they  may  know  where 
they  lie.' 

His  death  was  followed  by  that  of  Antonio  Villa,  another  of 
Pellico's  companions  in  misfortune.  Even  poor  Schiller,  worn 
out  with  age  and  infirmities,  was  removed  from  the  active  duties 
of  gaoler,  and  could  no  longer  by  his  kindness  soften  the  rigor 
of  imprisonment. 

'  From  the  time  he  left  us,  he  was  often  unwell,  and  we  in- 
quired for  him  with  the  anxiety  of  children.  When  he  got  a 
little  better,  he  used  to  come  and  walk  under  our  windows  :  we 
hailed  him,  and  he  would  look  up  with  a  melancholy  smile,  and 
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say  to  the  sentinel,  in  a  voice  that  we  could  overhear,  '  Da  sind 
meine  Sonne,'  (there  are  my  sons  !) 

'  Poor  old  man,  what  grief  it  gave  me  to  see  him  tottering 
feebly  along,  without  being  able  to  offer  him  the  support  of  my 
arm  ! 

'  Sometimes  he  would  sit  down  on  the  grass,  and  read  the 
books  he  had  lent  to  me.  That  I  might  recognize  them,  he 
would  read  the  titles  to  the  sentinel,  or  repeat  some  extract  from 
them.  For  the  most  part  the  books  were  stories  from  the  alma- 
nacks or  other  romances  of  little  value,  but  of  good  moral  ten- 
dency. After  several  relapses  of  apoplexy,  he  was  conveyed 
to  the  military  hospital,  where  he  shortly  died.  He  had  amassed 
some  hundred  florins,  the  fruit  of  his  long  savings  ;  these  he 
had  lent  to  some  of  his  fellow  soldiers,  and  when  his  end  ap- 
proached, he  called  them  about  him  and  said,  '  I  have  no  rela- 
tions,— let  each  of  you  keep  what  he  has  in  his  hands.  I  only 
ask  that  you  will  pray  for  me.' 

'  One  of  these  friends  had  a  daughter  of  about  eighteen,  who 
was  Schiller's  god-daughter.  Some  hours  before  his  death,  the 
good  old  man  sent  for  her.  He  was  no  longer  able  to  speak 
distinctly,  but  he  took  a  silver  ring,  the  last  of  his  possessions, 
from  his  finger,  and  put  it  upon  her's.  Then  he  kissed  her,  and 
shed  tears  over  her.  The  girl  sobbed,  and  bathed  him  with  her 
tears.  He  dried  her  eyes  with  his  handkerchief ;  then  took 
her  hands  and  placed  them  on  his  eyes  ; — those  eyes  were  closed 
forever  !  ' 

We  must  not  leave  Pellico  in  prison  :  he  was  released 
after  ten  years'  confinement — pardoned  as  Austrian  mercy 
would  call  it.  But  he  forgave  his  enemies  and  oppressors; 
and  how  touching  is  this  triumph  of  christian  feelings. 

'  Who  can  attempt  to  describe  the  transport,  the  consolation 
my  heart  received  when  I  again  saw  and  embraced  father,  mo- 
ther, and  brothers.  My  dear  sister  Josephine  was  not  there, 
for  her  duties  detained  her  at  Chieri,  but  she  hastened  as  soon 
as  possible  to  join  our  happy  group.  Restored  to  these  five 
objects  of  my  tenderest  affection,  I  was — I  am  the  most  envia- 
ble of  mortals.  Then,  for  all  these  past  sorrows,  and  present 
happiness,  for  all  the  good  or  ill  which  fate  may  have  in  store 
for  me,  blessed  be  that  Providence  in  whose  hands  men  and 
events,  with  or  without  their  will,  are  but  wonderful  instruments 
for  the  promotion  of  its  all-wise  and  beneficent  ends  ! ' 
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We  are  fortunately  situated  in  a  country  prolific  in  sources 
of  rational  enjoyment.  The  beautiful  imagery  of  nature  is 
spread  luxuriantly  around  us  :  our  happy  government  secures 
to  us  peculiar  privileges;  and  our  facilities  for  moral  and  in- 
tellectual improvement  have    never  been  equalled. 

Among  all  these  advantages,  it  is  strange  that  we  turn  so 
readily  for  enjoyment  to  those  corrupt  transatlantic  works  of 
fiction,  with  which  our  reading  community  is  inundated. 

England  we  regard  with  feelings  of  esteem,  and  even  filial 
respect ;  though  not  altogether  free  from  imperfections  of 
character,  or  of  government,  yet  we  can  heartily  adopt  the 
language  of  one  of  her  gifted  sons,  and  say 

"  England !  with  all  thy  faults,  we  love  thee  still." 

But  why  should  we  pass,  unheeded,  the  splendid  aristocra- 
cy of  talent  which  has  shed  lustre  over  her  land  ;  her  sons 
of  science,  whose  works  and  labors  have  added  rich  treasures 
to  the  realms  of  thought;  and  her  inspired  bards,  whose  lofty 
strains  will  be  commensurate  with  time,  and  devour,  with  in- 
satiate avidity,  the  polluted  emanations  of  her  press,  that  de- 
scribe scenes  and  manners  which,  for  republicans,  should 
have  no  charms  ? 

We  should  not  wish  to  follow  in  imagination  the  lordly 
knight  and  titled  dame  through  their  splendid  hereditary  halls  ; 
to  see  the  star  of  honor  glitter  on  the  breast  of  the  wretch 
who  well  deserves  a  badge  of  infamy  ;  and  the  coronet  sit 
lightly  on  the  unabashed  brow  of  the  female  profligate  ;  to 
see  vice  and  corruption  arrayed  in  the  trappings  of  splendor, 
receiving  the  homage  of  admiring  crowds,  and  virtue  and  reli- 
gion the  mere  watchwords  of  derision. 

These  may  be  the  debased  ebullitions  of  disordered  intel- 
lects ;  but  if  they  are  true  to  nature,  or  rather  to  custom,  as 
we  have  too  much  reason  to  believe,  they  are  the  darkest 
blots  on  England's  fair  escutcheon,  and  we  should  look,  with 
pity  and  contempt,  on  the  degradation,  and  endeavor  by  cen- 
sure and  neglect  of  such  works,  to  cultivate  in  our  own  land 
a  more  refined  and  elevated  taste. 

Familiarity  with  these  pictures  of  depravity  is  peculiarly 
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pernicious  to  America's  young,  enlightened  daughters :  to 
them  is  committed  the  character  of  the  next  generation  ; — yes 
to  them — for,  search  where  you  will,  among  the  fraternity  of 
enlightened  minds,  or  in  the  grovelling  abodes  of  infamy,  you 
will  still  find  the  maternal  character  stamped  on  the  human 
family  ;  they  are,  therefore,  in  a  great  degree  the  guardians  of 
our  morals,  and  the  safeguard  of  our  happiness  as  a  nation. 
Is  it  not  then  sincerely  to  be  deprecated,  that  they  should 
read  and  discuss,  with  companions  of  the  other  sex,  those 
works  from  which,  if  they  were  not  sanctioned  by  fashion, 
modesty  and  virtue,  would  shrink  abashed  ?  The  injury  is 
two  fold  ; — first,  they  corrupt  those  rills  of  thought  which, 
in  their  minds,  should  flow  pure  and  unsullied  as  the  moun- 
tain stream,  imparting  beauty  and  freshness  to  the  young  affec- 
tions, and  bursting  into  light  amidst  the  retired  enchantments 
of  domestic  scenes  ;  next,  they  occupy  time  which  should  be 
past  in  preparing  them  for  their  high  destiny,  that  of  guiding 
young  immortal  minds  into  those  paths  which  will  lead  them 
to  happiness,  honor  and  usefulness. 

Mr.  Owen  and  Miss  Wright  have  endeavored  in  vain  to 
disseminate,  in  this  country,  their  vile  and  debasing  doc- 
trines ;  to  destroy  the  sanctity  of  our  homes,  and  break  down 
the  fortresses  that  guard  honor  and  virtue  :  their  sentiments 
are  too  gross  to  be  received  with  complacency,  even  by  those 
who,  though  destitute  of  religious  principle,  are  still  pos- 
sessed of  taste  and  refinement. 

But  there  is,  in  those  fascinating  works  which  make  us  fa- 
miliar with  vice,  without  producing  hatred  and  disgust  for  it, 
a  poison  more  deadly,  because  it  works  silently  and  unheed- 
ed ;  and,  unless  the  overpowering  voice  of  public  sentiment 
shall  banish  these  messengers  of  vice  from  our  dwellings, 
they  will  exert  a  more  unholy  influence  upon  our  national 
morals,  than  the  combined  efforts  of  infidelity. 

Daughters  of  America,  to  you  belong  as  sacred  duties  as 
those  which  devolve  on  the  patriots  of  our  land.  'Tis  theirs 
to  preserve  unmolested,  and  hand  down  to  posterity  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  liberty  ;  'tis  yours,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  to 
guard  from  corruption  the  sentiments  of  virtue,  honor  and 
religion,  in  which  those  institutions  had  their  origin,  and 
which  are  necessary  for  their  continuance.  It  was  for  these, 
that,  not  only  our  fathers  bled,  but  our  maternal  ancestors  en- 
dured privations,  and  mental  agonies,  in  yielding  up  their 
dearest  friends  in  the  holy  cause,  for  which,  at  times,  death 
vol.  vi.  45 
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itself  would  have  been  a  happy  exchange.  Will  you  not  emu- 
late their  bright  example,  and  banish  from  your  hearts,  and 
from  your  homes,  descriptions  of  scenes  like  those  from  which 
they  fled?  Watch  faithfully,  not  only  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  vice  in  yourselves,  but  the  encouragement  of  it  in 
the  other  sex.  Surround  yourselves  with  an  atmosphere  of 
moral  purity,  as  untainted  as  the  breezes  which  are  wafted 
from  our  hills  ; — then  shall  the  sun  of  our  national  prosperity 
shine  on  with  the  brightness  of  the  sun  in  the  firmament ;  and 
the  existence  of  our  glorious  institutions  extend  onward  and 
onward  through  the  lapse  of  increasing  years. 

M.   A.    H. 
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Hark  ! — hear  ye  the  signal? — 
The  breezes  are  steady, 
The  anchor  is  weighing, 
And  we  must  be  ready: — 
Farewell,  my  dear  mother, 
I  fear  thou  'It  be  lonely, 
But  oh  !  do  not  sorrow — 
I'll  think  of  thee  only. 

And  dread  not  the  danger, 
Though  I'm  on  the  billow  : 
I  know  my  kind  Saviour 
Will  watch  o'er  my  pillow; 
The  sea  own'd  his  sceptre, 
When  its  path  he  was  treading, 
The  winds  and  the  waters 
Grew  calm  at  his  bidding. 

We'll  trust  him,  we'll  trust  him, 
We'll  pray  and  he'll  hear  us; 
On  land  or  on  water 
Alike  he'll  be  near  us: 
Let  this  song  bear  to  him 
Our  hearts'  fond  devotion — 
And  under  his  guidance 
I'll  launch  on  the  ocean. 
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I  cannot  describe  to  you  my  surprise  while  journeying 
through  the  vast  tract  of  land  which  lies  thinly  inhabited,  and 
mostly  uncultivated,  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Pennsylvania. 
Here  were  occasionally  to  be  seen  houses,  but  little  better 
than  the  rude  cabins  of  the  poorest  peasants  of  Europe. 
These  houses  were  constructed  of  parallel  bars,  or  more 
properly  logs  of  wood,  filled  up,  in  the  interstices  with  clay  ; 
the  land  around  being  poor  and  sterile,  and  every  thing  look- 
ing dreary  and  uncomfortable. 

There  were,  to  be  sure,  occasionally  brighter  spots  :  some 
few  buildings  I  saw  even  here,  looking  neat  and  pleasant  as 
New  England  houses  ;  and  the  taverns  were  surprisingly  good, 
many  of  them  greatly  exceeding  those  on  the  Atlantic  route. 
The  tables  were  loaded  with  all  good  things,  in  good  order  too, 
as  though  the  most  experienced  cooks  and  pastry  inventers  had 
been  striving  to  obtain  a  premium  for  excelling  in  the  department 
of  gout.  Nor  was  the  mind  wholly  neglected,  I  met  with  books 
in  almost  every  sitting-room  :  on  one  table  I  recollect  seeing 
Encyclopedia  Americana,  American  Review,  Walker's  large 
Dictionary,  and  newspapers  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

As  we  proceeded  farther  West,  fine  large  towns  appeared, 
and  civilization  and  comfort  smiled  everywhere.  The  passen- 
gers, who  occasionally  took  seats  in  our  stage  for  some  dis- 
tance, were  well  informed  and  very  prepossessing,  so  much 
so  that  I  thought  they  must  be  travellers  from  the  Eastern 
States  ;  but  I  always  found  by  their  conversation  that  they 
were  born  in  the  mountains. 

One  old  man,  however,  puzzled  me  a  little  :  he  spoke  Eng- 
lish badly,  was  dressed  rich,  but  in  a  style  between  the  peas- 
ant and  gentleman,  and  had  a  very  consequential  air.  So, 
hearing  him  name  Poland,  I  thought  he  must  be  one  of  the  ex- 
iles from  that  oppressed  country  ;  but  I  found  at  last,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  German  settlers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  travel- 
ling to  Poland  in  that  state.  He  spoke  of  his  large  property, 
accumulated  by  his  own  industry,   with  a  simple   and  honest 

*  Extract  from  the  letter  of  a  Swedish  lady,  travelling  in  our  Western  States, 
to  the  Editor  of  the  Ladies'  Magazine. 
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pride,  and  related  his  story  very  ingeniously.  It  amused  me 
much,  and  I  give  it  you  nearly  as  possible  in  his  own  words. 

"  I  was  twenty  years  of  age,"  he  began  "before  I  could 
read  or  write  ;  and  as  I  married  very  young,  and  my  wife 
had  children  fast,  I  was  obliged  to  labor  very  hard  to  support 
my  family,  and  saw  nothing  before  me  but  poverty  and  mis- 
fortune. 

"  But  after  I  had  been  married  awhile,  my  wife  died, 
and  that  gave  me  a  start.  I  sold  what  little  I  had,  and  bought 
a  horse,  which  I  took  to  Philadelphia,  intending,  that  if  I  could 
sell  him  to  some  advantage,  I. would  turn  horse-dealer.  He 
was  a  nice  beast,  and  I  got  well  paid  for  him  ;  so  I  bought 
more,  and  from  that  time  every  thing  has  prospered  in  my 
hands. 

"  I  have  now  my  third  wife  ;  all  my  wives  had  children, 
and  I  have  given  each  one  of  my  daughters  a  farm.  My 
youngest  child,  a  boy  of  ten  years,  is  a  fine  little  fellow  :  he 
is  my  only  son,  and  to  him  I  shall  give  a  good  education,  cost 
what  it  will.  The  farm  I  live  upon  I  have  improved  every 
year,  for  my  wife  is  much  younger  than  myself,  and  likes  to 
have  every  thing  pleasant  about  her,  and  I  like  to  please  her, 
for  I  always  found  it  best  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the 
ladies." 

This  old  German's  simple  story  struck  me  as  a  highly 
graphic  and  practical  illustration  of  the  strong  points  in  Amer- 
ican character  and  manners.  He  portrayed  the  industry,  en- 
terprize,  and  perseverance,  combined  with  the  deep  domestic 
affections,  which  extenuate,  if  they  do  not  atone  for  the  avidi- 
ty with  which  riches  is  coveted  by  your  people.  And  here, 
too,  is  that  respect  for  female  opinion,  and  attention  to  female 
happiness  which,  more  than  any  other  single  cause,  contrib- 
utes to  give  that  superiority  of  civilization  and  refinement, 
which  distinguishes  the  mass  of  American  citizens  from  the 
people  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Another  lesson  this  story  should  teach — the  injudiciousness 
of  early  marriages — I  mean  those  contracted  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  parties.  It  is  evident  the  old  German  found 
his  first  marriage  a  grievous  bondage — yet  it  was  not  the  state 
of  marriage,  but  the  improper  time  and  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  assumed  which  caused  the  trouble. 
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TRIBUTE    TO    THE    MEMORY    OF    MISS    VAIL,    OF 

TROY,      N.  Y. — BY    MRS.    WItLARD. 

We  have  all  mourned  for  Jane  Eliza  Vail.  Young  as  she 
was,  when  she  departed,  we  look  to  her  not  merely  as  to  one 
who  would  please,  but  with  respectful  eye  as  to  one  who  would  be- 
come a  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  society,  and  in  the  church  of  God. 
I  had  often,  in  my  mind,  compared  her  with  Lady  Jane  Grey,  in 
regard  to  her  mental  endowments  and  acquired  knowledge. 
She  had  also  the  same  preference  of  study  to  amusement  ; — 
the  same  pious  and  ardent  affections;  and  I  doubt  whether  her 
acquirements  were  on  the  whole  inferior  to  those  of  that  cele- 
brated lady  at  fifteen,  the  age  at  which  Miss  Vail  died.  She 
wrote  and  spoke  the  French  language  well,  read  the  Latin 
with  considerable  facility,  and  knew  something  of  the  Greek. 
Her  English  compositions  were  well  written,  and  marked  with 
a  strain  of  pious  reflection.  In  music  she  was  a  proficient  ; 
and  in  drawing  she  discovered  a  fine  taste.  In  Algebra  she 
was  a  good  scholar  ;  but  in  Euclid's  elements  of  Geometry  she 
was  remarkable  ;  conducting  her  demonstrations  with  great 
elegance  and  perspicuity.  Some  of  the  natural  sciences  also 
she  had  studied  with  success. 

Yet  while  she  gained  our  admiration  by  the  superior  powers 
of  her  mind,  and  her  great  application,  she  at  the  same  time 
won  our  hearts,  by  the  gentle  modesty  of  her  demeanor,  and 
by  her  careful  attention  to  every  thing  praiseworthy  in  a  young 
woman.  Her  school-mates  all  loved  her,  for  she  was  kind  to 
all,  though  faithful  during  seven  years,  to  one  chosen  among 
them,  as  her  friend.  At  home  she  was  the  companion  of  her 
mother,  and  the  second  mother  of  her  little  sisters,  seeking  to 
aid  in  training  them  up  in  that  nurture  of  the  Lord,  of  which 
she  had  been  led  to  see  the  precious  advantage.  To  her 
teachers,  she  never  gave  sorrow,  but  when  she  died.  At  the 
night-fall  of  that  mournful  day,  which  I  had  spent  alternately 
in  the  apartment  of  the  agonizing  mother  and  the  dying  child; — 
I  said  to  myself,  as  with  lingering  footsteps  I  sought  my  home, 
— this  day  has  death — (I  alluded  to  a  reply  of  Alston  to  a 
friend  who  asked  him,  how  does  your  great  work  progress,  he 
said,  this  morning  I  have  brushed  out  the  labor  of  four  years,) 
— this  day,  I  said  to  myself,  has  death  brushed  out  seven  years 
of  my  work.  A  voice  as  if  a  spirit  spoke  was  in  my  ear. — No 
— thy  work  was  not  laid  in  fading  colors — on  perishable  can- 
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vass  ;  it  was  wrought  into  the  imperishable  mind — yea  mind! 
of  which  God  himself  is  !  And  it  has  gone  from  thee,  not  to 
the  gallery,  to  be  praised  or  blamed  by  those  who  understand 
not  its  merits  or  defects  ; — but  it  has  gone  to  the  unerring  Judge, 
and  if  found  good  in  his  sight,  it  will  be  approved  forever  ! 

How  solemn  and  important  when  viewed  in  this  light  is  the 
work  of  education  ! 


SONNET. 

From  the  Italian  of  Vincenzo  Leonio. 

No  bright  wave  sparkles  in  the  sun — the  field 

No  flower  perfumes — there  breathes  no  gentle  gale, 
Nor  bird  pours  forth  his  song — -to  whom  my  tale 

Of  bitter  sorrow  has  not  been  revealed. 

But  when  to  her  who  rules  my  destinies, 
Of  my  relentless  woes  I  would  complain, 
Each  laboring  tone  I  strive  to  breathe  in  vain, 

And  in  my  breast  th'  unuttered  murmur  dies. 

Thus  Love,  who  with  unwearying  steps  pursues 
His  victim,  wounds  me  and  the  power  denies 

To  ask  for  succor — thus  all  hope  I  lose — 
For  ah!  whene'er  upon  those  lovely  eyes 

I  look — my  words  their  wonted  powers  refuse — 
My  soul  quits  mine,  and  to  her  bosom  flies. 


THE    TOILETTE. 


Eye-Lashes.  —  It  is  no  less  strange  than  true,  that  European  beauties  are 
quite  inattentive  to  the  growth  of  their  eye-lashes.  In  the  East,  the  mother  is 
very  careful  to  promote  the  growth  of  her  children's  eye-lashes.  And  why 
should  not  these  be  attended  to  as  well  as  the  hair  and  complexion  ?  The 
manner  is — The  careful  mother  cuts  off,  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  the  forked  and 
gossamer-like  points  (not  more)  of  the  eye-lashes,  and  every  time  this  is  done 
their  growth  is  renewed,  and  they  become  long,  close,  finely  curved,  and  of  a 
silky  gloss.  The  operation  of  tipping  may  be  repeated  every  month  or  six 
weeks.  The  eye-lashes  of  infants  and  children  are  best  tipped  when  they  are 
asleep.  Ladies  may,  with  a  little  care,  do  this  office  for  themselves.  For 
those  whose  eye-lashes  have  been  thinned  or  dwarfed  by  inflammation  in  the 
eyes,  this  method  is  an  excellent  restorative. 
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ARE    THE    HUMAN    RACE    ALL    OF    ONE    BLOOD1 

There  is  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  appearance  of  man- 
kind. The  Patagonian  is  often  nearly  seven  feet  high,  rarely 
less  than  six  feet;  while  the  Esquimaux  commonly  measures 
only  four  feet. 

Then  what  a  difference  there  is  between  the  delicate  skin, 
blended  with  the  rose  and  lily,  which  distinguishes  the  Euro- 
pean race,  and  the  coarse  skin,  and  greasy  blackness  of  the 
African  negro! 

The  Bible  informs  us  that  "  God  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men  " — that  all  descended  from  one  human  pair. 
There  have  been  men,  calling  themselves  philosophers,  who 
were  not  satisfied  with  this  plain  and  simple  statement.  These 
philosophers  have,  in  various  ways,  endeavored  to  account 
for  the  appearance  of  man  on  the  earth,  without  any  special 
creation. 

Darwin  conjectures  men  sprung  from  oysters: — this  theory 
is  too  absurd  to  deserve  attention.  Another  class  of  menr 
pretending  to  reason,  assert  that  the  human  race  is  only  an 
improved  edition  of  monkeys. 

The  great  Linnaeus  thought  the  orang-outang  might  belong 
to  the  human  family,  and  he  places  it  as  the  connecting  link 
between  monkeys  and  civilized  men. 

It  is  a  sad  reflection  that  the  pride  of  reason  should  have 
deceived  so  many  learned  men,  and  made  them  attempt  to 
subvert  the  word  and  authority  of  the  Most  High  God.  But 
his  counsels  will  stand;  and  the  more  deeply  and  generally  His 
laws  are  studied,  the  more  plain  and  rational  they  will  appear. 

The  books  of  Nature  and  Revelation  mutually  explain  and 
enforce  each  other,  when  examined  with  an  humble  and  ear- 
nest desire  after  truth. 

If,  in  this  spirit,  we  look  at  the  monkey  tribe,  we  shall  find 
that  they  cannot  belong  to  the  same  race  with  man. 

The  orang-outang  has  a  skeleton  more  like  the  human 
form,  than  any  other  species  of  the  monkey;  but  even  that  is 
essentially  different.  The  vertebras  (little  bones  of  the  back) 
are  less  by  three  in  the  orang-outang,  than  in  man.  Then 
the  animal  has  a  peculiar  membrane  or  pouch  connected  with 
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the  larynx  or  windpipe,  which  belongs  to  no  division  of  man, 
whatever,  while,  red,  or  black. 

In  consequence  of  this  pouch,  and  its  connexion  with  the 
larynx,  it  is  impossible  for  the  monkey  tribe  ever  to  speak:  in- 
deed it  is  less  capable  of  making  an  articulate  sound  than  almost 
any  other  quadruped. 

Every  philosopher  who  maintains  that  men  originated  from 
monkeys,  should,  before  he  publishes  his  opinion,  be  compell- 
ed to  learn  one  of  these  animals  to  speak. 

Another  essential  difference  between  man  and  the  monkey 
tribe,  is  this: — the  latter  have-  no  feet.  They  are  formed 
for  climbing,  and  the  terminations  of  their  four  supporters, 
are,  in  fact,  hands:  the  great  toe  is  that  which  assists  man  in 
walking  erect,  and  this  is  a  perfect  thumb  in  the  orang-outang. 

Man  is  then  a  distinct  race:  he  only  was  formed  to  walk 
upright:  his  brain  has  parts  and  perfections  which  no  animal 
possesses:  he  can  speak  and  reason,  and  worship  his  Creator. 

But  another  question  arises — Are  men  all  of  the  same  race? 
— and  if  so,  what  has  been  the  cause  of  the  diversity  we  find? 
— what  has  made  such  a  difference  in  the  features  and  com- 
plexion of  different  tribes  and  nations? 

The  chief  causes  we  are  acquainted  with,  are  the  four  fol- 
lowing— climate,  food,  manner  of  life  and  hereditary  diseases. 

Climate  has  a  great  influence  on  the  color  of  the  skin, 
and  often  on  the  stature  of  men.  All  the  deepest  colors  are 
,to  be  found  in  hot  climates;  all  the  lighest  colors  in  cold  ones. 
We  see  in  our  own  climate,  that  an  exposure  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  will  turn  the  skin  brown  or  freckled.  If  we  wish  to 
have  the  skin  fair  and  white,  we  must  not  be  exposed  to  the 
hot  sunshine. 

Plants  also  whiten  in  the  shade  as  well  as  man;  and  so  do 
many  animals.  Indeed,  the  birds,  beasts,  and  flowers,  and 
even  the  fishes  of  the  hot  climates  under  the  equator,  are 
brighter  colored  in  their  spots,  feathers,  leaves  and  scales, 
than  we  find  them  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  immediate  matter  of  color  is  the  pigment  which  forms 
the  middle  layer  of  the  skin.  It  differs  in  thickness  in  differ- 
ent kinds  of  animals,  and  in  the  different  nations  and  individ- 
uals among  men.  Wherever  it  is  most  abundant,  the  com- 
plexion, upon  a  common  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  light  of  the 
sun,  becomes  darker,  and  coarser,  and  greasier  in  its  appear- 
ance. The  hair  is  usually  influenced  by  the  color  of  the  skin, 
and  becomes  also  coarser  and  darker. 
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Different  kinds  of  food  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  com- 
plexion. Oils  and  spirits  produce  an  excitement  of  the  liver, 
and  hence7  throw  a  great  deal  of  bile  into  circulation.  Those 
who  live  almost  wholly  on  animal  food,  have  a  coarse  com- 
plexion. 

The  difference,  too,  in  manners  and  customs,  has  a  great 
effect  on  the  external  appearance  and  the  minds  and  charac- 
ters of  men.  If  the  Christian  religion  could  be  introduced 
over  the  whole  world,  and  all  men  would  obey  the  divine  pre- 
cepts, astonishing  physical  changes  would  be  produced  by 
moral  improvement. 

True  Christianity  will  make  all  men  brethren,  and  then 
the  barriers  between  castes  and  tribes  will  be  broken  down; 
and  it  is  from  hereditary  sources,  that  almost  all  distinctions 
and  peculiarities  among  the  human  race  originate.  We  see 
diseases,  such  as  leprosy,  gout,  consumption,  scrofula,  and 
madness,  are  inherited  by  children,  from  their  parents  or 
ancestors. 

So,  likewise,  the  features,  complexion,  and  shape,  and  the 
qualities  of  mind  and  disposition,  are  inherited  in  a  great  de- 
gree; likewise  the  peculiarities,  which  accident,  or  some  mys- 
terious cause  has  stamped  on  one  human  being,  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  many  succeeding  generations. 

In  this  way  we  can  rationally  account  for  the  great  differ- 
ences now  to  be  found  among  the  various  races  of  mankind. 

Man  is  not  the  only  animal  in  which  such  variations  of 
form  and  features  occur.  The  dog,  the  sheep,  and  the 
swine  genus,  especially,  show  as  great  diversities  in  their  form 
and  color,  as  can  be  found  in  the  human  species.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  skull  of  a  negro  and  that  of  a  European,  is, 
in  no  respect,  greater  than  that  which  exists  between  the 
skull  of  a  wild  boar  and  that  of  the  domestic  swine;  and 
these  both  belong  to  the  same  species. 

There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  great  apparent  difference  in  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  of  the  different  varieties  of  man.  But  remember 
that  the  features  of  the  mind  are  inherited,  in  a  great  degree, 
as  well  as  the  features  of  the  body.  Wit  and  dullness,  genius 
and  idiotism,  run  in  direct  streams  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. 

But  the  mind,  even  more  than  the  body,  may  be  improved 
by  cultivation;  and  when  the  intellect  of  one  generation  is 
called  into  exercise,  it  will  have  a  striking  effect  on  the  suc- 
ceeding. 

vol.  vi.  46 


3^2  Beverages  for  the  Sick. 

The  European  race  owes  its  superiority  in  mental  powers 
to  the  circumstances  which  have  called  those  powers  into  ac- 
tion. The  efforts  to  obtain  personal  liberty,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Christian  religion  have  been  the  chief  means  of  perfect- 
ing the  faculties  of  the  white  man. 

Let  him  then,  as  far  as  possible,  plant  the  seeds  of  freedom 
and  Christianity  in  the  hearts  of  every  people;  and  then  the 
brown,  the  red,  the  black,  and  the  tawny  man  will  assimilate 
with  each  other,  and  with  the  more  favored  white  race,  till 
they  learn  to  feel  as  well  as  to  acknowledge,  that  "  God  hath 
made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men." 

There  is  not  a  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  which  pos- 
sesses the  moral  and  physical  advantages  for  improvement 
which  the  Anglo-Americans  now  enjoy.  There  never  was, 
since  the  beginning  of  time,  a  people  so  blessed  with  civil 
and  religious  privileges,  as  the  free  inhabitants  of  these  United 
States  now  possess. 

God  grant  that  they  may  improve  their  privileges,  so  that 
their  example  may  be  a  light  to  the  world,  teaching  all  men, 
that,  to  gain  rational  freedom,  and  to  preserve  it,  is  the  greatest 
perfection  of  human  nature  on  earth. 

No  nation  can  do  these  things  unless  they  understand  and 
conform  to  the  laws  of  the  Creator,  as  they  are  revealed  in 
his  works  and  in  his  word.  The  book  of  Nature  and  the 
book  of  Revelation  must  be  the  text-books  of  a  free  people. 


BEVERAGES    FOR    THE    SICK. 

Orange  Whey. — Take  a  quart  of  milk,  and  the  juice  of  a  bitter  orange — 
boil  them  till  the  curd  separates,  and  strain  the  liquor. — Lemon  whey  is  made 
by  using  a  lemon  instead  of  the  orange. 

Wine  Whey.  —  Take  a  quart  of  milk  and  a  wine-glass  of  white  wine — 
boil  them  till  the  curd  separates — then  strain. 

Cider  Whey. — A  wine-glass  of  cider,  with  a  quart  of  milk — boil  till  the 
curd  separates,  and  then  strain. 

Imperial,  a  Beverage  for  Fevers.  —  Take  a  tea-spoonful  or  two  of  cream 
of  tartar,  the  rind  of  one  lemon,  and  a  leaf  or  two  of  angelica — put  these  into  an 
earthen  vessel,  and  pour  on  them  a  quart  of  boiling  water;  when  cold,  sweeten 
the  liquor  to  the  taste. 

Lemonade.  —  Put  a  table-spoonful  of  lemon  juice  into  a  pint  of  boiling 
water — when  cold,  sweeten  as  you  like. 

Apple  Water.  — Boil  three  common-sized  sour  apples  in  a  quart  of  water, 
till  they  are  reduced  to  a  pulp — strain  the  liquor,  sweeten  to  your  palate. 
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PARISIAN    POLITENESS. 

No.  II. 

Of  an  obliging  deportment. — Polite  persons  are  necessarily  obliging. 
A  smile  is  always  on  their  lips,  an  earnestness  in  their  countenance, 
when  we  ask  a  favor  of  them.  They  know  that  to  render  a  service  with 
a  bad  grace,  is  in  reality  not  to  render  it.  If  they  are  obliged  to  refuse 
a  favor,  they  do  this  with  mildness  and  delicacy :  they  express  such 
feeling  regret,  that  they  still  inspire  us  with  gratitude  :  in  short,  their 
conduct  appears  so  perfectly  natural,  that  it  really  seems  that  the  op- 
portunity which  is  offered  them  of  obliging  us,  is  obliging  themselves  : 
they  refuse  all  our  thanks,  without  affectation  or  effort. 

This  amiable  character,  a  necessary  attendant  of  perfect  good  breed- 
ing, is  not  always  found,  with  all  its  charms,  in  the  world.  There  are, 
besides,  some  obliging  persons,  who  force  us  to  extort  their  services, 
who  feel  of  great  consequence,  who  like  to  be  supplicated  and  thanked 
to  excess.  Do  not  imitate  them :  they  make  us  ungrateful  in  spite  of 
ourselves  :  they  make  gratitude  a  pain  and  a  burden.  When  one  asks 
of  you  any  favor,  reply  kindly,  "I  am  at  your  service,  and  shall  be  very 
happy  to  render  you  any  assistance  in  my  power  ;  "  or  else,  with  a  sad 
manner,  lament  that  there  is  such  an  obstacle,  &c.  Then,  examine  the 
means  of  overcoming  the  obstacle,  even  if  you  should  be  assured  be- 
forehand that  none  exists. 

When  any  one  who  is  visiting  you  has  need  of  a  shawl,  a  handker- 
chief, a  hat, — offer  it  with  a  complaisant  zeal,  resist  the  refusal  which  is  ' 
made,  (and  which  propriety  does  not  require)  select  the  best  you 
have  ;  in  short,  urge  the  persons  not  to  be  in  haste  to  return  the 
articles.  If  it  is  very  bad  weather,  and  the  occasion  a  proper  one, 
offer  an  umbrella,  or  your  carriage.  These  things  are  returned  the 
next  day,  by  a  domestic,  who  is  charged  to  thank  the  person  for  them. 
If  the  articles  are  linen,  they  should  not  be  returned  before  they  are 
washed. 

When  a  lady  has  borrowed  ornaments  of  another,  as,  for  instance, 
jewels,  the  latter  should  always  offer  to  lend  her  more  than  is  asked 
for :  she  ought  also  to  keep  a  profound  silence  about  the  things  which 
she  has  lent,  and  even  abstain  from  wearing  them  for  some  time  after- 
wards, in  order  that  they  may  not  be  recognized.  If  any  one,  perceiving 
they  were  borrowed,  should  speak  to  the  person  of  it,  he  would  pass 
for  an  ill-bred  man.  If  the  borrower  speaks  to  you  of  it,  it  is  well  to 
reply  that  nobody  had  recognized  them.  All  this  advice  is  minute,  but 
what  kind  will  you  have  ?     It  concerns  female  self-esteem. 

One  species  of  borrowing,  which  is  of  daily  occurrence,  and  happens 
very  often  to  the  loss  of  the  owners,  is  the  borrowing  of  books.  Per- 
sons are  so  wanting  in  delicacy  on  this  subject,  that  those  who  have  a 
passion  for  books,  and  who  are  very  obliging  in  other  respects,  are 
forced  to  refuse  making  these  troublesome  loans.  The  case,  how- 
ever, is  a  very  perplexing  one :  we  cannot  say,  I  am  not  ivilling  to  lend 
you  this  work;  but  if  the  borrower  is  a  suspicious  person,  we  can  say 
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we  have  occasion  to  use  it ;  that  we  regret  it  very  much,  but  that  we  will 
lend  it  to  him  in  a  few  days.     However,  we  do  not  lend  it  at  all. 

Well-bred  persons  do  not  make  a  bare  request  for  a  book :  they  wait 
until  it  is  offered,  and  then  they  accept  the  offer  hesitatingly  :  they 
find  out  the  length  of  time  they  can  keep  it,  and  return  it  punctually  at 
the  appointed  day.  In  order  to  prevent  every  accident,  they  cover  it 
with  cloth  or  paper,  since  the  favor  should  render  them  more  careful 
than  the  value  of  the  book :  they  also  take  care  not  to  turn  down  the 
leaves,  or  make  marks,  marginal  notes,  &c. 

If  any  accident  happens  to  a  borrowed  article,  we  must  repair  the 
loss  immediately.  I  shall  not  speak  of  more  important  loans,  which  are 
out  of  the  range  of  politeness. 

Of  Advice. — Advice  is  a  very  good  thing,  it  is  true  :  it  is,  however,  a 
thing  which  in  society  is  the  most  displeasing.  A  giver  of  advice,  who 
is  incessantly  repeating,  If  1  was  in  your  place,  I  should  do  so  and  so, 
repels  every  one  by  his  pride  and  indiscretion.  Such  an  impertinent 
person  should  know,  that  he  ought  not  to  give  advice  without  he  is 
asked,  and  that  the  number  of  those  who  ask  it  is  very  limited  :  we  are 
not,  however,  speaking  here  of  gratifications  of  vanity,  but  of  that  advice, 
the  kindness  and  affection  of  which,  gives  it  a  claim  to  our  attention.  It 
is  necessary  to  use  much  reserve  and  care,  because  otherwise  you  would 
seem  to  have  a  tone  of  superiority,  which  Avould  array  the  self-esteem  of 
your  friend  against  your  wisest  counsels.  Of  the  forms  of  modesty,  no 
one  in  this  place  is  superfluous:  we  may  say,  "It  is  possible  that  I  am 
mistaken,  I  should  be  far  from  having  the  courage  to  inquire  of  you,"  &c. 

If  a  person  makes  any  objections,  do  not  say,  You  do  not  understand 
me,  but,  /  have  not  expressed  myself  properly. 
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A  writer  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions  and  Collections,"  for  the  year 
1700,  gives  a  musical  description  of  the  voice.  Sitting,  says  the  writer,  in  some 
company,  and  having  been  but  a  little  before  musical,  1  chanced  to  take  notice, 
that,  in  ordinary  discourse,  words  were  spoken  in  perfect  notes  ;  that  some  of 
the  company  used  eighths,  some  fifths,  some  thirds ;  and  that  his  discourse 
which  was  most  pleasing,  used  words,  as  to  their  tone,  consisting  most  of 
concords,  and  the  discords  were  of  such  as  made  up  harmony.  The  same 
person  was  the  most  affable,  pleasant,  and  best  natured  in  the  company. 

From  this  difference  of  music  in  speech,  we  may  conjecture  that  of  tempers. 
The  Doric  mood  sounds  gravity  and  sobriety;  the  Lydian,  buxomness  and 
freedom;  the  Phrygian,  jollity  and  youthful  levity;  the  Ionic  is  a  stiller  of 
storms  and  disturbances  arising  from  passion.  And  why  may  we  not 
reasonably  suppose,  that  those  whose  speech  naturally  runs  into  these  notes 
have  the  dispositions  they  express  ? 

So  likewise  from  the  times:  semibrefs  speak  a  temper  dull  and  phlegmatic; 
minims,  grave  and  serious;  crotchets,  a  prompt  wit;  quavers,  vehemency  of 
passion,  and  scolds  use  them.  By  attending  to  the  natural  tone  of  the  voice, 
we  may  judge  pretty  accurately  of  the  disposition. 
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BURNS    AND    HIS    "HIGHLAND    MARY." 

Mary  Campbell  was  the  name  of  this  heroine  of  the  poet's 
heart  as  well  as  fancy.  We  have  never  seen  any  account  of 
this  young  woman  which  so  interested  our  feelings,  as  that 
given  by  Mrs.  Jameson  in  her  "  Loves  of  the  Poets;"  a  work, 
that,  with  a  few  exceptions,  (proceeding  from  the  writer's 
deep  and  passionate  admiration  of  poetic  genius  united  with 
her  ardent  and  child-like  simplicity  of  speaking  what  she 
thinks,)  is  worthy  of  high  praise.  The  following  are  the  most 
striking  passages  recorded  of  "  Highland  Mary." 

Whatever  this  young  girl  may  have  been  in  person  or  condi- 
tion, she  must  have  possessed  some  striking  qualities  and 
charms  to  have  inspired  a  passion  so  ardent,  and  regrets  so 
lasting,  in  a  man  of  Burns'  character.  She  was  not  his  first 
love,  nor  his  second,  nor  his  third;  for  from  the  age  of  sixteen 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  interregnum  in  his  fancy.  His 
heart,  he  says,  was  "completely  tinder,  and  eternally  lighted 
up  by  some  goddess  or  other."  His  acquaintance  with  Mary 
Campbell  began  when  he  was  about  two  or  three-and-twenty: 
he  was  then  residing  at  Mossgiel,  with  his  brother,  and  she 
was  a  servant  on  a  neighboring  farm.  Their  affection  was  re- 
ciprocal, and  they  were  solemnly  plighted  to  each  other.  "  We 
met,"  says  Burns,  "by  appointment,  on  the  second  Sunday 
in  May,  in  a  sequestered  spot  by  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  where 
we  spent  a  day  in  taking  a  farewell,  before  she  should  embark 
for  the  West  Highlands,  to  arrange  matters  among  her  friends 
for  our  projected  change  of  life."  "This  adieu,"  says  Mr. 
Cromek,  "was  performed  with  all  those  simple  and  striking 
ceremonials  which  rustic  sentiment  has  devised  to  prolong  ten- 
der emotions,  and  to  impose  awe.  The  lovers  stood  on  each 
side  of  a  small  purling  brook:  they  laved  their  hands  in  the 
stream,  and  holding  a  Bible  between  them,  pronounced  their 
vows  to  be  faithful  to  each  other."  This  very  Bible  has  recent- 
ly been  discovered  in  the  possession  of  Mary  Campbell's  sis- 
ter. On  the  boards  of  the  Old  Testament  is  inscribed,  in 
Burns' hand-writing,  "And  ye  shall  not  swear  by  my  name 
falsely;  I  am  the  Lord." — Levit.  chap.  xix.  v.  12.  On  the  boards 
of  the  New  Testament,"  Thou  shalt  not  forswear  thyself,  but 
shalt  perform  unto  the  Lord  thine  oaths." — St.  Matth.  chap.  v.  v. 
33,  and  his  own  name  in  both.  Soon  afterwards,  disasters 
came  upon  him,  and  he  thought  of  going  to  try  his  fortune  in 
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Jamaica.     Then   it  was,  that   he  wrote  the   simple,  wild,  but 
powerful  lyric,  "  Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary?  " 

Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 

And  leave  old  Scotia's  shore! 
Will  ye  go  to  the  Indies,  my  Mary, 

Across  the  Atlantic's  roar1? 

0  sweet  grows  the  lime  and  the  orange, 
And  the  apple  on  the  pine; 

But  all  the  charms  o'  the  Indies 
Can  never  equal  thine. 

1  hae  sworn  by  the  heavens  to  my  Mary, 
I  hae  sworn  by  the  heavens  to  be  true! 

And  sae  may  the  heavens  forget  me, 
When  I  forget  my  vow ! 

O  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary! 

And  plight  me  your  lily-white  hand; 
O  plight  me  your  faith,  my  Mary, 

Before  I  leave  Scotia's  strand. 

We  hae  plighted  our  faith,  my  Mary, 

In  mutual  affection  to  join; 
And  curst  be  the  cause  that  shall  part  us — 

The  hour,  and  the  moment  of  time! 

A  few  months  after  this  "  day  of  parting  love,"  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ayr,  Mary  Campbell  set  off  from  Inverary  to  meet  her 
lover,  as  I  suppose,  to  take  leave  of  him  ;  for  it  should  seem 
that  no  thoughts  of  a  union  could  then  be  indulged.  Having 
reached  Greenock,  she  was  seized  with  a  malignant  fever,  which 
hurried  her  to  the  grave  in  a  few  days  ;  so  that  the  tidings  of 
her  death  reached  her  lover,  before  he  could  even  hear  of  her 
illness.  How  deep  and  terrible  was  the  shock  to  his  strong  and 
ardent  mind, — how  lasting  the  memory  of  this  early  love,  is 
well  known.  Years  after  her  death,  he  wrote  the  song  of 
'*'  Highland  Mary." 

O  pale,  pale  now  those  rosy  lips 

I  oft  hae  kiss'd  so  fondly  ! 
And  clos'dfor  aye  the  sparkling  glance 

That  dwelt  on  me  sae  kindly  ! 

And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust, 

The  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly  ; 
But  aye  within  my  bosom's  core 

Shall  live  my  Highland  Mary. 

The  elegy  "  To  Mary  in  Heaven,"  was  written  about  a  year 
after  his  marriage,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  Mary  Campbell.    . 

Mary  Campbell  was  a  poor  peasant-girl,  whose  life  had  been 
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spent  in  servile  offices,  who  could  just  spell  a  verse  in  her  Bible, 
and  could  not  write  at  all, — who  walked  barefoot  to  that  meet- 
ing on  the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  which  her  lover  has  recorded. 
But  Mary  Campbell  will  live  to  memory  while  the  music  and 
the  language  of  her  country  endure.  Helen  of  Greece  and 
the  Carthage  Queen  are  not  more  surely  immortalized  than  this 
plebeian  girl. — The  scene  of  parting  love,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ayr,  that  spot  where  "the  golden  hours,  on  angel-wings,"  hov- 
ered over  Burns  and  his  Mary,  is  classic  ground  :  Vaucluse 
and  Penshurst  are  not  more  lastingly  consecrated  ;  and  like  the 
copy  of  Virgil,  in  which  Petrarch  noted  down  the  death  of 
Laura,  which  many  have  made  a  pilgrimage  but  to  look  on, 
even  such  a  relic  shall  be  the  Bible  of  Highland  Mary.  Some 
far-famed  collection  shall  be  proud  to  possess  it  ;  and  many 
hereafter  shall  gaze,  with  glistening  eyes,  on  the  hand-writing 
of  him, — who  by  the  mere  power  of  truth  and  passion,  shall  live 
in  all  hearts  to  the  end  of  time. 


A    PARTING    SONG. 

Goodnight  !  Goodnight — and  peace  be  with  you,- 

Peace,  that  sweetest  parting  strain; 
Soft  it  falls  like  dew  on  blossoms, 
Cherishing  within  our  bosoms 

Kind  desires  to  meet  again: 

Good  night ! — Good  night. 

Good  night !  Good  night — but  not  forever; 

Hope  can  see  the  morning  rise: 
Many  pleasant  scenes  before  us, 
As  tho'  angels  hovered  o'er  us, 

Bearing  blessings  from  the  skies: 

Good  night ! — Good  night. 

Good  night  !  Good  night — Oh,  softly  breathe  it: 

'Tis  a  prayer  for  those  we  love; 
And  the  God,  who  guards  the  sparrow, 
Will  remember  us  to-morrow, 

From  his  throne  of  truth  above: 

Goodnight  ! — Good  night. 
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Independent  Characters.* — These  have  the  region  of 
the  head  in  that  part  where  the  organs  of  firmness  and  self- 
esteem  are  situated,  very  much  developed.  The  feeling  of 
independence  is  strengthened  by  courage  and  ennobled  by 
conscientiousness  or  justice. 

There  are  individuals  who  show  great  reluctance  to  obey, 
but  who  are  prone  and  eager  to  command — these  possess  much 
self-esteem  and  firmness,  with  little  benevolence,  veneration,  or 
conscientiousness. 

Individuals,  on  the  contrary,  who  possess  great  firmness  and 
self-esteem,  and  also  have  the  whole  sincipital  region  of  the 
head  large,  and  the  basilar  in  small  proportion,  will  be  the 
champions  of  personal  liberty  and  free  principles  of  govern- 
ment, for  equality  of  rights,  and  submission  by  all  to  the  same 
laws,  as  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  the  whole  community. 

Gay  and  Gloomy  Characters. — JMirthfulness,  hope,  and 
imitation,  are  faculties  essential  in  the  constitution  of  the  merry, 
witty,  or  gay  character  ;  frequently,  however,  tune,  indivi- 
duality, approbativeness  and  secretiveness  also  enter  into  its 
composition,  and  heighten  it. 

The  gloomy  or  melancholy  turn  of  mind  is  produced  by  a 
great  development  of  cautiousness,  firmness,  self-esteem,  con- 
scientiousness, and  the  reflective  powers,  with  but  little  mirth- 
fulness,  hope,  and  imitation. 

The  gay  and  the  gloomy  character  are  alike  exalted  by  a 
large  ideality.  Those  who  unite  the  feelings  which  consti- 
tute the  merry,  as  well  as  those  which  compose  the  gloomy 
character,  are  subject  to  alternate  fits  of  despondency  and  of 
exuberant  mirth. 

Mirthfulness,  without  benevolence  and  veneration,  is  the 
parent  of  satire  ;  and  the  disposition  to  indulge  in  this,  is  in- 
creased by  combativeness,  destructiveness,  self-esteem,  and  firm- 
ness. 

Mirthfulness,  combined  with  secretiveness  and  imitation,  is 
fond  of  playing  tricks.  In  union  with  constructiveness,  con- 
figuration, size  and  imitation,  it  produces  caricature. 

*  See  Spurzheim's  Physiognomy. 
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The  Waverly  Anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  Incidents,  Characters 
and  Scenery,  described  in  the  Novels  and  Romances  of  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Two  volumes.    Boston  :  Carter,  Hendee  &  Co. 

In  one  effect  of  his  character,  Sir  Walter  Scott  resembles  Falstaff — the  imita- 
tion he  excites.  The  Great  Novelist  was  not  only  an  author  himself,  but  he  is  the 
cause  of  authorship  in  other  men,  as  these  two  volumes  testify.  The  plan  is  fully 
eet  forth  in  the  title  page,  and  it  has  evidently  been  executed  with  great  research 
and  care.  The  result  shows  the  truth,  accuracy  and  skill,  with  which  the  Scottish 
customs,  characters,  and  scenery  have  been  portrayed  by  Scott  ;  and,  moreover, 
the  anecdotes  recorded  are  often  of  much  interest,  independently  of  their  connec- 
tion with  his  writings. 

One  useful  lesson  is  effectually  taught,  the  cruel  and  barbarous  character  of  the 
laws  and  governments  of  those  times.  The  description  of  the  instruments  of  tor- 
ture, and  the  horrid  punishments  inflicted  on  all  who  dared  to  call  in  question  the 
prerogatives  of  kings  and  princes,  shows  in  striking  contrast  with  the  blessed  de- 
gree of  liberty  and  safety  now  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 

But  some  of  these  records  of  oppression  are  of  high  moral  interest,  as  exhibiting 
the  fortitude,  the  patience,  and  even  cheerfulness  which  the  sufferers  maintained, 
and  their  final  triumph  over  their  unjust  persecutors.  The  story  of  Lady  Grizzel 
Hume  is  one  of  these  :  her  virtues  in  connection  with  the  persons  and  events  of 
their  devolopment  seem  worthy  the  epithet  of  heroic,  and  yet  they  are  of  that  gen- 
tle, feminine  character,  which  makes  the  worth  and  loveliness  of  woman,  in  all  sta- 
tions, and  under  all  circumstances.  Lady  Grizzel  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Pa- 
trick Hume,  first  Earl  of  Marchmont,  an  intimate  friend  of  Robert  Baillie,  who 
was  implicated  in  the  Rye-house  Plot,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Baillie  was 
executed  about  the  same  time  with  Algernon  Sydney  and  Lord  John  Russell,  who 
suffered  from  an  implication  in  the  same  "  plot  ;  " — and  every  nobleman  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  suspected  of  liberal  principles,  was  subject  to  suspicion  and  per- 
secution. Sir  Patrick  Hume,  knowing  himself  obnoxious  to  the  tyrants  of  the 
time,  kept  himself  concealed  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  fled  to  Holland. 

The  story  of  Lady  Grizzel  is  related  by  her  daughter  Lady  Murray.     (Lady  Griz- 
zel married  the  son  of  Robert  Baillie)  and  she  thus  naively  describes  the  manner 
in  which  Lady  Grizzel  aided  her  father  in  his  concealment.     The  young  lady  wag 
only  about  thirteen  years  of  age  at  this  time. 
vol.  vi.  47 
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"  After  persecution  began  afresh,  and  my  grandfather  Baillic,  again  in  prison,- 
her  father  (Sir  Patrick  Hume)  thought  it  necessary  to  keep  concealed,  and  soon 
found  iie  had  too  good  reason  for  so  doing  ;  parties  being  continually  sent  out  in 
search  of  him,  and  often  to  his  own  house,  to  the  terror  of  all  in  it,  though  not  from 
any  fear  for  his  safety,  whom  they  imagined  at  a  great  distance  from  home,  for  no 
soul  knew  where  he  was  but  my  grandmother  and  my  mother,  except  one  man,  a 
carpenter,  called  Jamie  Winter,  who  used  to  work  in  the  house,  and  lived  a  mile 
off,  on  whose  fidelity  they  thought  they  could  depend,  and  were  not  deceived.  The 
frequent  examinations  and  oaths  put  to  servants,  in  order  to  make  discoveries, 
were  so  strict,  they  durst  not  run  the  risque  of  trusting  any  of  them.  By  the  assist- 
ance of  this  man,  they  got  a  bed  and  bed-clothes  carried  in  the  night  to  the  bury- 
ing-place,  a  vault  under  ground  at  Polwarth  Church,  a  mile  from  the  house,  where 
he  was  concealed  a  month,  and  had  only  for  light  an  open  slit  at  the  one  end, 
through  which  nobody  could  see  what  was  below.  She  went  every  night  by  her- 
self at  midnight  to  carry  him  victuals  and  drink  ;  and  stayed  with  him  as  long  as 
she  could  to  get  home  before  day.  In  all  this  time,  my  grandfather  showed  the 
same  constant  composure  and  cheerfulness  of  mind,  that  he  continued  to  possess 
to  his  death,  which  was  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  ;  all  which  good  qualities  she 
inherited  from  him  in  a  high  degree.  Often  did  they  laugh  heartily  in  that  doleful 
habitation,  at  different  accidents  that  happened.  She  at  that  time  had  a  terror 
for  a  church-yard,  especially  in  the  dark,  as  is  not  uncommon  at  her  age,  by  idle 
nursery  stories  ;  but  when  engaged  by  concern  for  her  father,  she  stumbled  over 
the  graves  every  night  alone,  without  fear  of  any  kind  entering  her  thoughts,  but 
for  soldiers  and  parties  in  search  of  him,  which  the  least  noise  or  motion  of  a  leaf 
put  her  in  terror  for.  The  minister's  house  was  near  the  church  :  the  first  night 
she  went,  his  dogs  kept  such  a  barking,  as  put  her  in  the  utmost  fear  of  a  discovery. 
My  grandmother  sent  for  the  minister  the  next  day,  and,  under  pretence  of  a  mad 
dog,  got  him  to  hang  all  his  dogs.  There  was  also  a  difficulty  of  getting  victuals 
to  carry  him  without  the  servants  suspecting  ;  the  only  way  it  was  done,  was  by 
stealing  it  off  her  plate  at  dinner  into  her  lap.  Many  a  diverting  story  she  has  told 
about  this,  and  other  things  of  a  like  nature.  Her  father  liked  sheep's  head,  and 
while  the  children  were  eating  their  broth,  she  had  conveyed  most  of  one  into  her 
lap  ;  when  her  brother  Sandy  (the  late  Lord  Marchmont*)  had  done,  he  looked  up 
with  astonishment,  and  said,  '  Mother,  will  ye  look  at  Grizzel  ;  while  we  have 
been  eating  our  broth,  she  has  eat  up  the  whole  sheep's  head.'  This  occasioned  so 
much  mirth  among  them,  that  her  father  at  night  was  greatly  entertained  by  it,  and 
desired  Sandy  might  have  a  share  in  the  next.  I  need  not  multiply  stories  of  this 
kind,  of  which  I  know  many.  His  great  comfort  and  constant  entertainment  (for 
he  had  no  light  to  read  by)  was  repenting  Buchanan's  Psalms,  which  he  had  by 
heart  from  beginning  to  end,  and  retained  them  to  his  dying  day.  Two  years  be- 
fore he  died,  which  was  in  the  year  1724,  I  was  witness  to  his  desiring  my  mother 
to  take  up  that  book,  which,  amongst  others,  always  lay  upon  his  table,  and  bid 
her  try  if  he  had  forgot  his  psalms,  by  naming  any  one  she  would  have  him  repeat; 
and  by  casting  her  eye  over  it,  she  would  know  if  he  was  right,  though  she  did  not 
understand  it  ;  and  he  missed  not  a  word  in  anyplace  she  named  to  him;  and  said 
they  had  been  the  great  comfort  of  his  life,  by  night  and  day,  on  all  occasions.  As 
the  gloomy  habitation  my  grandfather  was  in,  was  not  to  be  long  endured  but  from 
necessity,  they  were  contriving  other  places  of  safety  for  him  ;  amongst  others, 
particularly  one  under  a  bed  which  drew  out,  in  a  ground  floor,  in  a  room  of  which 
my  mother  kept  the  key  ;  she  and  the  same  man  worked  in  the  night,  making  a 
hole  in  the  earth,  after  lifting  the  boards,  which  they  did  by  scratching  it  up  with 
their  hands,  not  to  make  any  noise,  till  she  had  left  not  a  nail  on  her  fingers  ;  she 
helping  the  man  to  carry  the  earth  as  they  dug  it,  in  a  sheet  on  his  back  out  at  the 
window  into  the  garden  ;  he  then  made  a  box  at  his  own  house,  large  enough  for 
her  father  to  lie  in,  with  bed  and  bed-clothes,  and  bored  holes  in  the  boards  for 
air.  When  all  this  was  finished,  for  it  was  long  about,  she  thought  herself  the 
most  secure,  happy  creature  alive.  When  it  had  stood  the  trial  for  a  month  of  no 
water  coming  into  it,  which  was  feared  from  being  so  low,  and  every  day  examined 
by  my  mother,  and  the  holes  for  air  made  clear,  and  kept  clean  picked,  her  father 
ventured  home,  having  that  to  trust  to.     After  being  at  home  a  week  or  two,  the 

*  The  second  Earl,  whose  elder  brother  was  then  living. 
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bed  daily  examined  as  usual,  one  day,  in  lifting  the  boards,  the  bed  bounced  to  the 
top,  the  box  being  full  of  water  ;  in  her  life  she  was  never  so  struck,  and  had  near 
dropt  down,  it  being  at  that  time  their  only  refuge:  her  father,  with  great  com- 
posure, said  to  his  wife  and  her,  he  saw  they  must  tempt  Providence  no  longer,  and 
that  it  was  now  fit  and  necessary  for  him  to  go  off,  and  leave  them;  in  which  he 
was  confirmed,  by  the  carrier  telling  for  news  he  had  brought  from  Edinburgh, 
that  the  day  before,  Mr.  Baillie,  of  Jerviswood,  had  his  life  taken  from  him  at  the 
cross,  and  that  every  body  was  sorry,  though  they  durst  not  show  it  ;  as  all  inter- 
course by  letters  was  dangerous,  it  was  the  first  notice  they  had  of  it  ;  and  the 
more  shocking,  that  it  was  not  expected.  They  immediately  set  about  preparing 
for  my  grandfather's  going  away.  My  mother  worked  night  and  day  in  making 
some  alterations  in  his  clothes  for  disguise  :  they  were  then  obliged  to  trust  John 
Allen,  their  grieve,  who  fainted  away  when  he  was  told  his  master  was  in  the  house, 
and  that  he  was  to  set  out  with  him  on  horseback  before  day,  and  pretend  to  the 
rest  of  the  servants  that  he  had  orders  to  sell  some  horses  at  Morphet  fair.  Accor- 
dingly, my  grandfather  getting  out  at  a  window  to  the  stables,  they  set  out  in  the 
dark.  Though  with  good  reason,  it  was  a  sorrowful  parting  ;  yet  after  he  was 
fairly  gone  they  rejoiced,  and  thought  themselves  happy  that  he  was  in  a  way  of 
being  safe,  though  they  were  deprived  of  him,  and  little  knew  what  was  to  be 
either  his  fate  or  their  own." 

Sir  Patrick  reached  Holland  in  safety,  and  his  wife  and  children  soon  followed. 
Then  poor  Grizzel  had  tasks  to  perform,  that  would  be  thought  quite  horrid,  if 
imposed  on  our  republican  ladies.     But  see  how  cheerfully  she  performed  her  part. 

"  All  the  time  they  were  there,  there  was  not  a  week  my  mother  did  not  sit  up 
two  nights,  to  do  the  business  that  was  necessary  :  she  went  to  market,  went  to 
the  mill  to  have  their  corn  ground,  which,  it  seems,  is  the  way  with  good  mana- 
gers there, — drest  the  linen,  cleaned  the  house,  made  ready   dinner,  mended  the 
children's  stockings  and  other  clothes,  made  what  she  could  for  them,  and  in  short 
did  every  thing.     Her  sister  Christian,  who  was  a  year  or  two  younger,  diverted 
her  father  and  mother  and  the  rest,  who  were  fond  of  music.     Out  of  their  small 
income  they  bought  a  harpsichord  for  a  little  money,  now  in  my  custody,  and  most 
valuable.     My  aunt  played  and  sung  well,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  life  and  humor, 
but  no  turn  to  business.     Though  my  mother  had  the  same  qualifications,  and  liked 
it  as  well  as  she  did,  she  was  forced  to  drudge  ;   and  many  jokes  used  to  pass  be- 
twixt the  sisters  about  their  different  occupations.     Every  morning  before  six,  my 
mother  lighted  her  father's  fire  in  his  study,  then  waked  him,  (he  was  ever  a  good 
sleeper,  which  blessing,  among  many  others,  she  inherited  from  him,)  then  got  him 
what  he  usually  took  as  soon  as  he  got  up,  warm  small  beer,  with  a  spoonful  of 
bitters  in  it,  which  he  continued  his  whole  life,  and  of  which  I  have  the  receipt  ; 
then  she  took  up  the  children,  and  brought  them  all  to  his  room,  where  he  taught 
them  every  thing  that  was  fit  for  their  age  ;   some  Latin,  others  French,  Dutch, 
geography,  writing,  reading,  English,  &c.  and  my  grandmother  taught  them  what 
was  necessary  on  her  part.     Thus  he  employed  and  diverted  himself  all  the  time 
he  was  there,  not  being  able  to  afford  putting  them  to  school  ;   and  my  mother, 
when  she  had  a  moment's  time,  took  a  lesson  with  the  rest  in  French  and  Dutch, 
and  also  diverted  herself  with  music.     I  have  now  a  book  of  songs,  of  her  writing 
when  there  ;   many  of  them  interrupted,  half  writ,  some  broke  off  in  the  middle  of 
a  sentence  :  she  had  no  less  a  turn  for  mirth  and  society  than  any  of  the  family, 
when  she  could  come  at  it  without  neglecting  what  she  thought  more  necessary. 
Her  eldest  brother  Patrick,  who  was  nearest  her  age  and  bred  up  together,  was 
her  most  dearly  beloved.     My  father  (George  Baillie)  was  there,  forfeited  and  ex- 
iled, in  the  same  situation  with  themselves.     She  had  seen  him  for  the  first  time 
in  the  prison  with  his  father,  not  long  before  he  suffered,  and  from  that  time  their 
hearts  were  engaged.     Her  brother  and  my  father  were  soon  got  in  to  ride  in  the 
Prince  of  Orange's  guards  till  they  were  better  provided  for  in  the  army,  which 
they  were  before  the  revolution.     They  took  their  turn  in  standing  sentry  at  the 
Prince's  gate,  but  always  contrived  to  do  it  together  ;   and  the  strict  friendship 
and  intimacy  that  then  began  continued  to  the  last :  though  their  station  was  then 
low,  they  kept  up  their  spirits.     The  prince  often  dined  in  public  ;  then  all  were 
admitted  to  gee  him  ;  when  any  pretty  girl  wanted  to  go  in,  they  set  their  halberts 
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across  the  door,  and  would  not  let  her  pass  till  she  gave  each  of  them  a  kiss,  whicll 
made  them  think  and  call  them  very  pert  soldiers.  I  could  relate  many  stories  on 
that  subject.  My  mother  could  talk  for  hours,  and  never  tire  of  it,  always  saying 
it  was  the  happiest  and  most  delightful  part  of  her  life.  Her  constant  attention  was 
to  have  her  brother  appear  right  in  his  linen  and  dress:  they  wore  little  pointcravats 
and  cuft's,  which  many  anightshe  sat  up  to  have  in  as  good  order  for  him  as  any  in  the 
place  ;  and  one  of  their  greatest  expenses  was  in  dressing  him  as  he  ought  to  be.  As 
their  house  was  always  full  of  the  unfortunate  banished  people  like  themselves,  they 
seldom  went  to  dinner  without  three,  or  four,  or  five  of  them  to  share  with  them; 
and  many  a  hundred  times  I  have  heard  her  say,  she  could  never  look  back  upon 
their  manner  of  living  there  without  thinking  it  a  miracle  :  they  had  no  want,  but 
plenty  of  everything  they  desired,  and  much  contentment,  and  she  always  declared 
it  the  most  pleasing  part  of  her  life,  though  they  were  not  without  their  little  dis- 
tresses, but  to  them  they  were  rather  jokes  than  grievances.  The  professors,  and 
men  of  learning  in  the  place,  came  often  to  see  my  grandfather:  the  best  enter- 
tainment he  could  give  them  was  a  glass  of  alabast  beer,  which  was  a  better  kind 
of  ale  than  common.  He  sent  his  son  Andrew,  the  late  Lord  Kimmerghame,  a 
boy,  to  draw  some  for  them  in  the  cellar  ;  he  brought  it  up  with  great  diligence, 
but  in  the  other  hand  the  spiket  of  the  barrel.  My  grandfather  said,  Andrew,  what 
is  that  in  your  hand  ? — when  he  saw  it  he  run  down  with  speed,  but  the  beer  was 
all  run  out  before  he  got  there.  This  occasioned  much  mirth,  though  perhaps  they 
did  not  well  know  where  to  get  more.  It  is  the  custom  there  to  gather  money  for 
the  poor  from  house  to  house,  with  a  bell  to  warn  people  to  give  it.  One  night 
the  bell  came,  and  no  money  was  there  in  the  house  but  an  orkey,  which  is  a  doit, 
the  smallest  of  all  coin.  Every  body  was  so  ashamed,  no  one  would  go  to  give  it, 
it  was  so  little,  and  put  it  from  one  to  t'other.  At  last  my  grandfather  said,  Well 
then,  I'll  go  with  it;  we  can  do  no  more  than  give  all  we  have.  They  were  often 
reduced  to  this  by  the  delay  of  the  ships  coming  from  Scotland  with  their  small 
remittances  ;  then  they  put  the  little  plate  they  had  (all  of  which  they  carried  with 
them)  in  the  Lumber,  which  is  paunding  it,  till  the  ships  came  ;  and  that  very 
plate  they  brought  with  them  again  to  Scotland,  and  left  no  debt  behind  them." 

Every  one  familiar  with  English  history,  knows  the  events  of  the  Revolution 
which  seated  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne 
of  Great  Britain.  Sir  Patrick  Hume  and  family,  and  George  Baillie  returned 
then  to  London.  They  were  restored  to  fortune,  and  received  favors  of  the  most 
flattering  kind.  Queen  Mary  wished  to  retain  the  Lady  Grizzel  as  one  of  her 
maids  of  honor  at  court,  but  the  simple-hearted  girl  had  the  magnanimity  to  de- 
cline the  envied  appointment,  and  preferred  going  with  her  friends  to  their  seat  in 
Scotland.     Her  daughter  continues : — 

*'  Her  actions  shew  what  her  mind  was,  and  her  outward  appearance  was  no  less 
singular  :  she  was  middle  sized,  well  made,  clever  in  her  person,  very  handsome, 
with  a  life  and  sweetness  in  her  eyes  very  uncommon,  and  great  delicacy  in  all  her 
features  :  her  hair  was  chesnut,  and  to  her  last  she  had  the  finest  complexion,  with 
the  clearest  red  in  her  cheeks  and  lips  that  could  be  seen  in  one  of  fifteen,  which, 
added  to  her  natural  constitution,  might  be  owing  to  the  great  moderation  she  had 
in  her  diet  throughout  her  whole  life.  Porridge  and  milk  was  her  greatest  feast, 
and  she  by  choice  preferred  them  to  every  thing,  though  nothing  came  wrong  to 
her  that  others  could  eat  :  water  she  preferred  to  any  liquor  :  though  often  obliged 
to  take  a  glass  of  wine,  she  always  did  it  unwillingly,  thinking  it  hurt  her,  and  did 
not  like  it.  She  declined  being  maid  of  honor,  and  chose  going  home  with  the 
rest  of  her  family.  Having  had  her  union  with  my  father  always  in  view,  their 
affection  for  one  another  increased  in  their  exile,  though  they  well  knew  it  was  no 
time  to  declare  it,  (neither  of  them  having  a  shilling,)  and  were  at  no  small  trou- 
ble to  conceal  it  from  her  parents,  who  could  not  but  think  such  an  engagement 
ruinous  to  them  both  ;  especially  when  in  the  midst  of  their  distress  there  was 
offers  pressed  upon  her  by  them,  from  two  gentlemen  in  their  neighborhood  at 
home,  of  fortune  and  character,  who  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit  either,  and  with 
whom  they  thought  it  would  have  been  happy  to  settle  their  daughter  at  any  time  : 
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she  earnestly  rejected  both,  but  without  giving  any  reason  for  it,  though  her  pa- 
rents suspected  it  ;  aud  it  was  the  only  thing  she  ever  displeased  or  disobeyed 
them  in.  These  gentlemen  I  have  mentioned,  were  intimate  and  sincere  friends  to 
my  father  and  her,  to  the  day  of  their  death,  and  often  said  to  them  both,  she  had 
made  a  much  better  choice  in  him,  for  they  made  no  secret  of  having  made  their 
addresses  to  her.  Her  parents  were  ever  fond  of  my  father,  and  he  was  always 
with  them.  So  great  an  opinion  had  they  of  him,  that  he  was  generally  preferred 
to  any  other,  and  trusted  to  go  out  with  my  mother,  and  take  care  of  her  when  she 
had  any  business  to  do  : — they  had  no  objection  but  the  circumstances  he  was  in  ; 
which  had  no  weight  with  my  mother,  who  always  hoped  things  would  turn  out  at 
last  as  they  really  did  ;  and  if  they  did  not,  was  resolved  never  to  marry  at  all. 
When  he  was  put  in  possession  of  his  estate  by  King  William,  (which  had  been 
given  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon,)  he  made  their  engagements  known  ;  and  they  were 
married  about  two  years  after  the  revolution  ;  then  my  grandfather  was  in  high 
favor,  as  he  well  deserved  from  his  great  sufferings,  and  was  made  Chancellor  of 
Scotland  ;  and  afterwards  made  the  King's  High  Commissioner  to  the  Parliament, 
which  was  the  greatest  office  in  this  country." 

Her  excellence  of  character  was  uniform  and  consistent  through  life — the  good 
daughter  and  sister,  was  a  good  wife  and  mother. 

"  Lady  Grizzel,  amidst  all  the  grandeur  and  the  glare  of  high  life,  retained  the 
same  disinterested  singleness  of  heart,  and  simplicity  of  manners,  which  in  youth 
had  gained  her  universal  regard,  and  graced  her  in  every  station.  Her  conduct  as 
a  wife  and  a  mother  was  not  less  exemplary  than  it  had  been  as  a  daughter  ;  nor 
did  her  filial  and  sisterly  attentions  suffer  any  diminution  from  the  increase  of 
other  intimate  claims  on  her  affections.  Her  husband  was  truly  worthy  of  her,  and 
of  the  patriotic  race  from  which  he  sprung.  He  filled,  with  great  honor,  several 
important  offices  under  Government,  and  was  not  more  distinguished  for  his  emi- 
nent abilities  than  for  his  high-toned  integrity  and  sincere  and  fervent  piety. 
'  They  were  married,'  says  the  daughter,  '  forty-eight  years  and  never  had  a 
quarrel  nor  a  dryness  during  that  time.' " 

The  "  Waverly  Anecdotes  "  are  not  all  thus  interesting ;  the  author  is  atrue  Scott, 
and  seems  to  think  that  everything  connected  with  Scottish  history  mast  be  as  in- 
teresting to  all  the  world  as  it  is  to  the  dwellers  in  the  "  land  of  cakes."  He  has,  in 
consequence,  been  two  diffuse  about  things  which  have  only  a  local  interest  and 
bearing  ;  and  if  our  American  publisher  had  omitted  more  largely  from  these  two 
volumes,  we  think  the  work  would  have  been  better  suited  to  our  meridian.  One 
volume  might  have  comprised  all  which  is  really  worth  reading. 

But  one  fault  of  the  work  is  purely  American — its  numerous  and  flagrant  errors 
of  the  press.  Printers,  who  have  an  English  work  to  copy  from  are  inexcusa- 
ble for  these  faults  ;  and  there  should  be  some  forfeiture  of  wages  to  punish  theiy 
carelessness. 


Letters  to  Young  Ladies.  By  a  Lady.  Hartford:  printed  by  P.  Can- 
field,    pp.  152. 

We  named,  in  our  last  Magazine,  that  these  Letters  were  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Sigourney.  The  sentiments  are  all  excellent  and  lovely,  and  the  pure  style  and 
earnest  kindness  of  manner  in  which  these  are  conveyed  and  enforced,  make  the 
book  seem  like  the  affectionate  appeals  of  a  dear  friend,  not  the  conned  sentences 
of  a  practised  writer.  It  is  plain  that  the  heart  of  the  author  is  in  her  words, 
and  we  hope  every  daughter  of  America  will  give  heed  to  this  instruction. 

There  are  seven  Letters,  on  the  following  subjects : — Improvement  of  Time — Fe- 
male Employment — Dress,  Manners  and  Accomplishments — Books — Conversation — 
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Doing  Good — Self-Government — Motives  to  Exevtion.  We  can  give  short  ex- 
tracts from  two  only — but  the  spirit  of  the  whole  may  be  inferred  from  the  subjects 
discussed. 

Employments. — Since  the  domestic  sphere  is  entrusted  to  our  sex,  and  the  prop- 
er arrangement  and  government  of  an  household  is  so  closely  connected  with  our 
enjoyments  and  virtues,  nothing  that  involves  the  rational  comfort  of  heme,  is  un- 
worthy of  attention.  The  science  of  housekeeping  affords  exercise  for  the  judg- 
ment, and  energy,  ready  recollection,  and  patient  self-possession,  that  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  superior  mind.  Its  elements  should  be  acquired  in  early  life  ;  at 
least  its  correspondent  tastes  and  habits,  should  never  be  overlooked  in  female  edu- 
cation. The  generous  pleasure  of  relieving  a  mother  or  friend  from  the  pressure 
of  care,  will  sometimes  induce  young  ladies  to  acquaint  themselves  with  employ- 
ments, which  enable  them,  when  the  more  complex  duties  of  life  devolve  upon  them, 
to  enjoy  and  impart  the  delights  of  a  well-ordered  home.  To  be  able  to  prepare 
for,  and  preside  at  a  table  which  shall  unite  neatness  with  comfort  and  elegance, 
where  prodigality  is  never  admitted,  nor  health  carelessly  impaired,  is  both  an 
accomplishment  and  a  virtue. 

It  has  been  sometimes  urged  as  an  objection  against  the  modern  system  of  female 
education,  that  the  wide  range  of  science  which  it  comprises,  turns  the  attention  of 
the  young  from  household  duty,  and  renders  them  impatient  of  its  details  and  labors. 
This  argument  seems  to  address  itself  to  mothers.  It  might  be  in  their  power  to 
refute  it,  and  to  associate  in  the  minds  of  their  daughters,  with  a  love  of  study,  a 
knowledge  of  the  unpretending  pursuits  of  their  own  future  province.  Their  affec- 
tion for  them  would  naturally  prompt  the  wish  to  save  them  from  the  mistakes  and 
perplexities  to  which  ignorance  might  in  future  expose  them.  Though  perhaps 
little  native  affinity  exists  between  intellectual  pursuits  and  household  cares,  they 
may  doubtless  be  united  so  as  to  relieve  each  other  ;  and  she  will  give  strong  proof 
qf  the  best  education  and  the  best  regulated  mind,  who  neglects  the  fewest  duties, 
and  despises  none. 

It  will  be  found  that  in  the  science  of  housekeeping,  no  slight  degree  of  practi- 
cal knowledge  is  required,  to  direct  others  with  propriety  and  profit. 

In  our  state  of  society,  where  equality  so  visibly  prevails,  and  where  the  desire 
of  living  without  labor  is  but  too  common,  servants  faithful  and  thoroughly  train- 
ed in  their  several  departments,  are  not  always  to  be  found.  To  instruct  those  who 
are  ignorant  ;  to  know  when  they  have  done  well,  and  when  they  have  done  enough ; 
when  they  have  reason  to  be  weary,  or  a  right  to  complain,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
had  some  personal  experience  of  what  is  required  of  them.  Complaints  of  the  er- 
rors of  domestics  are  very  common,  and  with  none  more  so  than  with  those  who 
are  least  qualified  to  direct  them.  Perhaps  too  much  is  expected  of  them  ;  per- 
haps we  neglect  to  make  due  allowance  for  their  causes  of  irritation,  or  to  sympa- 
thize in  the  hardships  of  their  lot.  Possibly  we  may  sometimes  forget  that  the 
distinctions  in  society  are  no  certain  test  of  intrinsic  merit,  and  that  we  "  all  have 
one  Master,  even  Christ." 

Yet  admitting  that  the  grades  of  rank  and  station  are  not  very  clearly  defined, 
and  that  the  lower  classes  sometimes  press  upon  the  higher:  this  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  a  republic,  and  all  should  be  willing  to  pay  some  tax  for 
the  privileges  of  a  government,  which  admits  such  an  high  degree  and  wide  ex- 
pansion of  happiness.  If  our  domestics  draw  back  from  the  performance  of  what 
the  spirit  of  feudal  times  or  aristocratic  sway  might  exact,  a  remedy  still  remains; 
to  moderate  ou»  wants,  and  study  simplicity  in  our  style  of  living.  Much  time  will 
be  rescued  for  valuable  pursuits,  when  the  love  of  show  and  vanity,  with  their 
countless  expenses  and  competitions,  are  stricken  from  our  household  lists.  She 
who  is  contented  to  live  more  plainly  than  her  neighbors!,  and  dress  more  simply 
than  her  associates,  when  reason  or  the  wishes  of  her  friends  require  it,  has  gain- 
ed no  slight  ascent  in  true  philosophy. 

You  will  think  me  altogether  an  advocate  of  ungraceful  toils,  and  a  setter  forth 
of  strange  and  obsolete  opinions.  Still  bear  with  me  in  your  courtesy  for  the  few 
remarks  that  remain.  I  would  not  decry  the  embellishments  of  life.  I  render 
them  due  honor  ;  but  I  should  grieve  to  see  you  deficient  in  its  plain  and  practical 
duties.  Fashion  will  take  care  of  the  former ;  so  I  have  argued  for  the  latter. 
Fortunate  shall  I  esteem  myself,  if  the  attention  of  but  one  mind  shall  thus  be  turned 
to  those  occupations  which  render  home  delightful. 
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Doing  Good. — When  I  look  back  upon  the  sheltered  and  flowery  path  of  child- 
hood, one  image  is  ever  there,  vivid  and  cherished  above  all  others.  It  is  of  hoary 
temples,  and  a  brow  furrowed  by  more  than  fourscore  winters;  yet  to  me  more 
lovely  than  the  bloom  of  beauty,  or  the  freshness  of  youth,  for  it  is  associated  with 
the  benevolence  of  an  angel.  Among  the  tireless  acts  of  bounty,  which  rendered 
her  name  a  watch-word  in  the  cells  of  poverty,  and  her  house  a  beacon-light  to  the 
broken  in  heart,  was  the  gift  of  books,  and  the  education  of  indigent  children.  On 
stated  days,  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  were  gathered  around  her,  fed  at  her 
table,  made  happy  by  her  kindness,  instructed  from  her  lips,  and  encouraged  to 
read  and  understand  the  books  with  which  her  library  was  stored  for  their  use. 
Surely,  in  some  of  those  hearts,  the  melody  of  that  voice,  speaking  of  things  that 
"pertain  unto  the  kingdom  of  God,"  is  still  treasured  ;  among  the  eyes  that  were 
then  raised  to  her  with  affectionate  reverence,  some  must  still  delight  to  restore 
her  image,  as  well  as  that  which  now  fills  with  the  tear  of  an  undying  gratitude. 

That  a  desire  of  goodness  may  not  evaporate  in  empty  protestations,  or  lose  it- 
self in  desultory  paths,  let  us  endeavor  to  mark  out  a  map  to  regulate  its  course. 
A  system  adapted  like  the  following,  to  every  day  in  the  week,  may  help  both  to 
define  duty,  and  to  secure  perseverance. 

Sunday. — What  shall  I  do  to  manifest  my  gratitude  to  my  Almighty  Benefactor"? 
Shall  I  not  on  this  hallowed  day  abstain  from  worldly  pursuits  and  conversation, 
study  his  holy  word,  recount  his  mercies  with  a  thankful  spirit,  and  solicit  his 
blessing  on  all  the  employments  and  changes  of  the  week"? 

Monday. — What  good  can  I  do  for  my  parents,  or  friends  older  than  myself,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted'?  Can  I  perforin  any  office  conducive  to  their  comfort,  or 
signalize,  by  any  increase  of  respect  or  tenderness,  my  obedience  and  affection  1 

Tuesday. — How  can  I  advance  the  improvement  of  my  brothers  and  sisters,  or 
the  servants,  or  any  other  member  of  the  family  % 

Wednesday. — Can  I  exert  any  influence  over  my  companions,  neighbors,  or  in- 
timate friends;  to  read  some  useful  book,  and  make  its  contents  the  subject  of  con- 
versation, or  to  perform  some  good  work! 

Thursday. — Are  there  any  poor  whom  I  may  visit, — sick,  whom  I  may  assist, — ' 
sorrowful,  with  whom  I  may  sympathize  *?  Have  I  no  portion  to  carry  to  the  des- 
titute,— no  message  of  comfort  from  Heaven,  to  those  who  are  in  adversity  1 

Friday. — Are  there  any  who  feel  unkindly  towards  me,  and  is  it  in  my  power  to 
render  them  any  friendly  office  1  Let  me  strive  to  return  good  for  evil,  if  it  be  only 
by  an  increased  kindness  and  courtesy  of  deportment. 

Saturday. — What  can  I  do  for  my  own  spiritual  improvement  1  Let  me  in 
solitude  take  a  review  of  my  conduct  during  the  week,  comparing  each  day  with 
the  resolutions  which  were  adopted  to  guide  it.  From  my  omissions  may  I  learn 
humility  and  wisdom,  and,  by  self-communion  and  prayer,  gather  strength  to  pass, 
another  week  more  as  I  shall  wish  I  had,  when  the  close  of  life  approaches. 

As  a  part  of  the  science  which  we  contemplate,  let  us  now  bestow  some  atten- 
tion on  the  manner  of  doing  good.  In  imparting  relief  to  the  poor,  always  regard 
their  feelings.  Let  the  law  of  kindness  dwell  on  your  lips  whenever  you  address 
them.  Are  we  better  than  they,  because  a  larger  proportion  of  this  world's  fleet- 
ing possessions  have  fallen  to  our  share  1  He  who  "  maketh  us  to  differ,"  will 
surely  be  displeased,  if  there  is  pride  in  our  heart,  or  unkindness  on  our  lips,  to- 
wards our  poor  brother.  Do  good,  without  seeking  a  return,  even  of  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment. Disinterestedness  is  essential  to  proficiency  in  this  science.  What 
reward  did  Howard  expect,  when  he  resigned  the  ease  of  affluence,  and  encoun- 
tered hardship  and  peril  of  life,  "  to  dive  into  the  depth  of  dungeons, — to  plunge 
into  the  infection  of  hospitals, — to  survey  the  mansions  of  sorrow  and  pain, — to 
take  the  gauge  of  misery,  depression  and  contempt, — to  remember  the  forgotten,  to 
attend  to  the  neglected,  to  visit  the  forsaken,  and  to  compare  and  collate  the  dis- 
tresses of  all  men  in  all  countries  1  "    Verily,  his  reward  is  written  in  heaven. 

Key  to  History.  Part  II.  The  Hebrews.  By  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody, 
Boston:  Marsh,  Capen  and  Lyon,  pp.  156. 

Miss  Peabody  has  long  been  devoted  to  studies  and  pursuits  connected  with  the 
education  of  youth;  and  the  book  before  us  is  ample  evidence  of  the  zeal  and  abi|« 
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ity  with  which  she  has  pursued  her  object.  There  is  no  doubt  but  it  will  become 
extensively  popular.  The  study  of  history  is  a  complicated  exercise,  demanding 
the  attention  of  many  faculties  of  the  mind,  the  memory  of  dates,  names  and 
events;  the  judgment  of  characters;  the  comparison  of  facts  and  circumstances, 
of  effects  and  causes ;  and  more  than  all  the  recognition  of  the  moral  government 
and  providence  of  the  Creator,  which,  gathering  all  these  varied  links  of  man's 
destiny  and  doings,  binds  them  together  into  one  connected  [and  curious  chain  of 
means,  by  which  the  human  race  is  drawn  forward  in  the  career  of  improvement. 
In  this  view,  the  History  of  the  Hebrews  is  a  very  important  portion  of  study;  and 
Miss  Peabody  has  rendered  an  essential  service  to  the  cause  of  religion  by  render- 
ing the  knowledge  of  Bible  history,  (for  all  the  events  of  Hebrew  history  have  a  con- 
nection with  the  sacred  volume)  so  easy  and  attractive  as  to  become  a  regular 
study  in  our  schools.    . 

Miss  Peabody  has  in  preparation,  Key  to  History,  Part  III. — The  Greeks  and 
Romans; — Key  to  History,  Part  IV. — The  Middle  Ages. 

Parley's  Magazine.    Part  I.  pp.  112. 

The  first  half  yearly  volume  pf  this  clever  little  work  is  now  completed,  and  we  are 
glad  to  find  it  entirely  successful.  As  a  work  to  please  and  instruct  children,  it  is 
unequalled  of  its  kind,  and  the  low  price  at  which  it  is  afforded  places  it  within 
the  reach  of  almost  every  family  in  our  land.  We  must  not  forget  to  name,  among  its 
excellences,  the  pretty  wood  cuts  which  adorn  its  pages.  Pictures  have  now  become 
almost  necessary  to  the  success  of  children's  books,  and  with  good  reason;  for  their 
influence  on  the  taste  and  judgment  is  quite  as  beneficial  as  written  instruction, 
and  often  much  more  impressive.  The  number  of  subscribers  is,  we  learn,  about 
ten  thousand,  and  daily  increasing.  This  success  is  deserved  by  the  publishers 
for  the  great  pains  taken  to  make  the  work,  in  every  respect,  what  it  should  be; 
and  it  is  also  needed  to  indemnify  them  for  the  expense  which  the  illustrations  must 
require.     Published  by  Lilly,  Wait  &  Co.  Boston. 

The  People's  Magazine.    Part  First,    pp.  56.    With  54  embellishments. 

This  periodical  is  intended  to  hold  the  same  place  in  family  instruction  and  en- 
tertainment as  Parley's  Magazine  does  in  the  children's  department.  It  will 
not,  probably,  obtain  as  extensive  a  circulation,  because  so  many  families  depend 
on  the  newspapers  as  their  periodicals,  and  think  they  cannot  afford  to  take  any 
other.  However,  there  is  a  mass  of  useful  information  in  this  People's  Maga- 
zine, which  will  obtain  for  it  public  favor;  and  we  hope  it  may  soon  supersede  the 
flimsy  and  superficial  works  which  have  no  object  but  to  amuse  or  excite.  Every 
thino-  connected  with  the  improvement  and  knowledge  of  our  own  country,  should 
be  its  paramount  object.     Published  by  Lilly,  Wait  &  Co. 

The  New  York  Mirror, — has  continued  ten  years,  and  the  respectability 
acquired  by  age,  as  well  as  its  literary  merits,  fully  entitle  it  to  the  assumption  of 
the  bleu  (cover).  The  first  number  of  the  eleventh  volume  is  ornamented  with  a 
beautiful  vignette — (the  pictorial  embellishments  of  the  Mirror  are,  usually,  in  ex- 
cellent style,)  and  the  original  articles  from  Paulding,  Bryant,  and  Hermes,  are 
highly  interesting.  We  saw  but  one  article  which  we  wished  expunged — and  that 
was  the  poem  of  Miss  Fanny  Kemble.    The  Editors  will  pardon  us,  we  hope,  for 
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thus  differing  from  their  expressed  opinion,  but  Ave  cannot  help  thinking  there  was 
more  gallantry  than  real  approbation  in  their  "  acknowledgments." 

The  poem  in  question  is  a  "Lament/'  of  Miss  Kemble,  on  the  occasion  of  being 
disappointed  in  her  plan  of  visiting  a  "  beautiful  water-course." — What  was  the 
occasion  of  her  disappointment  she  saith  not;  probably  her"  engagements"  at  the 
theatre  or  in  society.     The  following  is  the  first  stanza: — 

"  The  water-fall  is 'calling  me, 

With  its  merry  gleesome  flow  : 
And  the  green  boughs  are  beck'uing  me      / 

To  where  the  wild  flowers  grow. 
I  may  not  go,  I  may  not  go 
To  where  the  sunny  waters  flow, 
To  where  the  wild-wood  flowers  blow  ; 
I  must  stay  here, 
In  prison  drear, — ■ 
Oh  !  heavy  life,  wear  on,  wear  on; 
Would  God  that  thou  wert  done  !  " 

Laying  all  religious  considerations  out  of  the  question,  we  would  ask  if  thispolemn 
abjuration  of  life,  merely  because  she  cannot  visit  a  water-fall,  is  indicative  of 
taste,  delicacy,  or  refinement  in  a  young  lady  !  The  same  wish,  enforced  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Most  High,  is  three  times  repeated  in  the  poem.  And  there  is  no- 
thing, either  in  the  sense  or  sentiment,  to  redeem  this,  as  we  esteem  it,  vulgarity. 
We  name  these  things,  because  the  example  of  one  so  admired  and  followed  as 
Miss  Kemble  has  been  among  us,  is  of  consequence  ;  and  the  signature  of  the  au- 
thor of"  Francis  the  First"  should  not  sanction  improprieties,  or  make  nonsense 
acceptable  to  the  fair  readers  of  the  Mirror.  The  Editors  are  rich  in  their  own 
talents,  and  in  the  contributions  of  our  American  writers  :  they  need  not  the  favors 
of  foreigners. 

Lest  our  readers  should  think  we  have  not  given  a  favorable  specimen  from  the 
poem  of  Miss  Kemble,  we  copy  the  last  stanza,  which,  according  to  the  rules  of 
composition,  should  be  the  most  beautiful  and  expressive  in  thought  and  the  most 
finished  in  style  of  the  whole  piece.     Here  it  is: — 

"  Oh  !  that  I  were  a  thing  with  wings  ! 
A  bird  that  in  a  May-hedge  sings  ! 
A  lonely  heather  bell  that  swings 

Upon  some  wild  hill-side  ! 
Or,  e'en  a  silly,  senseless  stone, 
With  soft,  thick,  starry  moss  q'ergrown, 

Round  which  the  waters  glide  !  " 

For  the  feelings  and  sincerity  of  the  lady  in  these  wishes  we  have  nothing  to 
say :  it  may  be  she  would  choose  wisely  to  be  any  of  the  above-mentioned  things, 
rather  than  an  actress.  But  the  rhyme,  it  is  nothing  else,  is  of  the  "fatal  fa- 
cility" kind  which  may  be  rhymed  "  eight  years  together;  dinners  and  suppers 
and  sleeping  hours  excepted." 

The  Teacher  :  or,  Moral  Influences,  employed  in  the  Instruc- 
tion and  Government  of  the  Young;  intended  chiefly  to  assist  Y oun  g 
Teachers  in  organizing  and  conducting  their  Schools.    By  Jacob  Abbott. 

Those  who  have  read  the  "  Young  Christian,"  will  understand  the  style  and 
manner  of  "  The  Teacher,"  when  assured  that  the  same  plan  is  pursued  in  both 
works,  that  of  making  plain  and  practical  the  important  truths  set  before  the 
reader. 

vol.  vi.  48 
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It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  any  person,  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Abbott'* 
peculiar  manner  of  writing,  an  adequate  idea  of  the  interest  which  he  imparts  to- 
rus subjects.  There  is  no  display,  no  effort  :  he  never  seems  to  think  of  the  au- 
thor, but,  filled  with  the  fervor  of  his  theme  and  its  importance  to  others,  he  lays 
open  his  plans,  examines  the  obstacles,  and  shows,  literally  shoios,  for  his  details 
are  rather  paintings  than  descriptions,  how  the  end  in  view  may  be  obtained. 

The  work  before  us  contains  eight  chapters  on  the  following  subjects. — "  Inte- 
rest in  Teaching  " — "  General  Arrangements  " — "  Instruction  " — "  Moral  Disci- 
pline " — "  Religious  Influence  " — "  Mt.  Vernon  School " — "  Scheming  " — "  Re- 
ports of  Cases." 

From  this  enumeration  the  reader  will  see  the  wide  interpretation  which  Mr. 
Abbott  gives  to  the  word  "  Teacher." — It  would  be  superfluous  to  praise  the  book. 
It  must  soon  become  a  standard  work  with  teachers,  and  the  system  of  kind,  rea- 
sonable, and  efficient  government  laid  down,  cannot  fail  of  having  a  powerful  in- 
fluence in  modeling  the  future  character  of  our  schools — and  of  our  people.  The 
boy  is  the  man  in  miniature.  Make  the  boy  good  and  intelligent  and  active  in 
mental  and  moral  pursuits,  and  we  shall  have  a  good  and  useful  citizen. 

We  give  an  extract  from  "  Moral  Discipline,"  because  the  ideas  advanced  and 
management  recommended,  are  applicable  to  families,  as  well  as  schools. 

(2.)  After  exploring  the  ground,  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  as  a  preparation  for 
reforming  individual  character,  in  school,  is,  to  secure  the  personal  attachment  of 
the  individuals  to  be  reformed.  This  must  not  be  attempted  by  professions  and 
affected  smiles,  and  still  less  by  that  sort  of  obsequiousness,  common  in  such  cases, 
which  produces  no  effect  but  to  make  the  bad  boy  suppose  that  his  teacher  is  afraid 
of  him  ;  which,  by  the  way,  is,  in  fact,  in  such  cases,  usually  true.  Approach  the 
pupil  in  a  bold  and  manly,  but  frank  and  pleasant  manner.  Approach  him  as  his 
superior,  but  still,  as  his  friend  ;  desirous  to  make  him  happy,  not  merely  to  ob- 
tain his  good-will.  And  the  best  way  to  secure  these  appearances,  is,  just  to  se- 
cure the  reality.  Actually  be  the  boy's  friend.  Really  desire  to  make  him  happy; 
— happy,  too,  in  his  own  way,  not  in  yours.  Feel  that  you  are  his  superior,  and 
that  you  must  and  will  enforce  obedience  ;  but  with  this  feel,  that  probably  obe- 
dience will  be  rendered,  without  any  contest.  If  theseare  really  the  feelings  which 
reign  within  you,  the  boy  will  see  it,  and  they  will  exert  a  strong  influence  over 
him  ;  but  you  cannot  counterfeit  appearances. 

A  most  effectual  way  to  secure  the  good  will  of  a  scholar,  is,  to  ask  him  to  assist 
you.  The  Creator  has  so  formed  the  human  heart,  that  doing  good  must  be  a 
source  of  pleasure,  and  he  who  tastes  this  pleasure  once,  will  almost  always  wish 
to  taste  it  again.  To  do  good  to  any  individual,  creates  or  increases  the  desire  to 
do  it. 

There  is  a  boy  in  your  school,  who  is  famous  for  his  skill  in  making  whistles, 
from  the  green  branches  of  the  poplar.  He  is  a  bad  boy,  and  likes  to  turn  his  in- 
genuity to  purposes  of  mischief.  You  observe  him  some  day  in  school,  when  he 
thinks  your  attention  is  engaged  in  another  way,  blowing  softly  upon  one,  which 
he  has  concealed  in  his  desk,  for  the  purpose  of  amusing  his  neighbors,  without  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  the  teacher.  Now  there  are  two  remedies.  Will  you  try 
the  physical  one  1  Then  call  him  out  into  the  floor  ;  inflict  painful  punishment, 
and  send  him  smarting  to  his  seat,  with  his  heart  full  of  anger  and  revenge,  to  plot 
some  new  and  less  dangerous  scheme  of  annoyance.  Will  you  try  the  moral  one  1 
Then  wait  till  the  recess,  and  while  he  is  out  at  his  play,  send  a  message  out  by 
another  boy,  saying  that  you  have  heard  he  is  very  skilful  in  making  whistles,  and 
asking  him  to  make  one  for  you  to  carry  home  to  a  little  child  at  your  boarding- 
house.  What  would,  in  ordinary  cases,  be  the  effect  1  It  would  certainly  be  a 
very  simple  application  ;  but  its  effect  would  be,  to  open  an  entirely  new  train  of 
thought  and  feeling  for  the  boy.  "  What !  "  he  would  say  to  himself,  while  at 
work  on  his  task,  "  give  the  master  pleasure  by  making  whistles  !  Who  ever 
heard  of  such  a  thing  1  I  never  thought  of  any  thing  but  giving  him  trouble  and 
^jain. — I  wonder  who  told  him  I  could  make  whistles."    He  would  find,  too,  that 
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the  new  enjoyment  was  far  higher  and  purer  than  the  old,  and  would  have  little 
disposition  to  return  to  the  latter. 

I  do  not  mean  by  this  illustration,  that  such  a  measure  as  this,  would  be  the 
only  notice  that  ought  to  be  taken  of  such  an  act  of  wilful  disturbance  in  school. 
Probably  it  would  not.  What  measures  in  direct  reference  to  the  fault  committed, 
would  be  necessary,  would  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  our  purpose,  that  they  should  be  described  here. 

(3.)  The  efforts  described  under  the  last  head,  for  gaining  a  personal  influence 
over  those  who,  from  their  disposition  and  character,  are  most  in  danger  of  doing 
wrong,  will  not  be  sufficient  entirely  to  prevent  transgression.  Cases  of  deliberate, 
intentional  wrong  will  occur,  and  the  question  will  rise,  what  is  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  in  such  an  emergency  1  When  such  cases  occur,  the  course  to  be  taken 
is,  first  of  all,  to  come  to  a  distinct  understanding  on  the  subject  with  the  guilty 
individual.  Think  of  the  case  calmly,  until  you  have  obtained  just  and  clear  ideas 
of  it.  Endeavor  to  understand  precisely  in  what  the  guilt  of  it  consists.  Notice 
every  palliating  circumstance,  and  take  as  favorable  a  view  of  the  thing  as  you 
can,  while,  at  the  same  time,  you  fix  most  firmly  in  your  mind  the  determination 
to  put  a  stop  to  it.  Then  go  to  the  individual,  and  lay  the  subject  before  him,  for 
the  purpose  of  understanding  distinctly,  from  his  own  lips,  what  he  intends  to  do. 
I  can,  however,  as  usual,  explain  more  fully  what  I  mean,  by  describing  a  particu- 
lar case,  substantially  true. 

The  teacher  of  a  school  observed,  himself,  and  learned  from  several  quarters, 
that  a  certain  boy  was  in  the  habit  of  causing  disturbance  during  time  of  prayer, 
at  the  opening  and  close  of  school,  by  whispering,  playing,  making  gestures  to  the 
other  boys,  and  throwing  things  about  from  seat  to  seat.  The  teacher's  first  step 
was,  to  speak  of  the  subject,  generally,  before  the  whole  school,  not  alluding,  how- 
ever, to  any  particular  instance  which  had  come  under  his  notice.  These  general 
remarks  produced,  as  he  expected,  but  little  effect. 

He  waited  for  some  days,  and  the  difficulty  still  continued.  Had  the  irregular- 
ity been  very  great,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  taken  more  immediate 
measures ;  but  he  thought  the  case  admitted  of  a  little  delay.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
took  a  little  pains  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  boy,  to  discover  and  to  show 
that  he  noticed  what  was  good  in  his  character  and  conduct,  occasionally  to  get 
from  him  some  little  assistance,  and  thus  to  gain  some  personal  ascendancy  over  him. 

One  day,  when  every  thing  had  gone  smoothly  and  pleasantly,  the  teacher  told 
the  boy,  at  the  close  of  school,  that  he  wanted  to  talk  with  him  a  little,  and  asked 
him  to  walk  home  with  him.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  the  teacher  to  associate 
thus,  with  his  pupils,  out  of  school,  and  this  request,  accordingly,  attracted  no 
6pecial  attention.     On  the  walk,  the  teacher  thus  accosted  the  criminal. 

"  Do  you  like  frank,  open  dealing,  James  1  " 

James  hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  answered  faintly,  "Yes,  sir." 

"  Most  boys  do,  and  I  do  ;  and  I  supposed  that  you  would  prefer  being  treated 
in  that  way.     Do  you  "2 " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  of  one  of  your  faults.  I  have  asked  you  to  walk 
with  me,  because  I  supposed  it  would  be  pleasanter  for  you  to  have  me  see  you 
privately,  than  to  bring  it  up  in  school." 

James  said  it  would  be  pleasanter. 

"Well,  the  fault  is,  being  disorderly  at  prayer  time.  Now  if  you  like  frank  and 
open  dealing,  and  are  willing  to  deal  so  with  me,  I  should  like  to  talk  with  you  a 
little  about  it;  but  if  you  are  not  willing,  I  will  dismiss  the  subject.  I  do  not  wish 
to  talk  with  you  now  about  it,  unless  you  yourself  desire  it.  But  if  we  talk  at  all, 
we  must  both  be  open,  and  honest,  and  sincere.  Now,  should  you  rather  have  me 
talk  with  you  or  not  1 " 

"Yes,  sir,  I  should  rather  have  you  talk  with  me  now,  than  in  school." 

The  teacher  then  described  his  conduct,  in  a  mild  manner,  using  the  style  of 
simple  narration, — admitting  no  harsh  epithets, — no  terms  of  reproach.  The  boy 
was  surprised;  for  he  supposed  he  had  not  been  noticed.  He  thought, perhaps,  he 
should  have  been  punished,  if  he  had  been  observed.  The  teacher  said  in  conclu- 
sion : — 

"  Now.  James,  I  do  not  suppose  you  have  done  this,  from  any  designed  irreve- 
rence towards  God,  or  deliberate  intention  of  giving  me  trouble  and  pain.  You 
have  several  times  lately,  assisted  me,  in  various  ways,  and  I  know  from  the  cheer,-' 
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ful  manner  with  which  you  comply  with  rny  wishes,  that  your  prevailing  desire  is, 
to  give  me  pleasure,  not  pain.  You  have  fallen  into  this  practice  through  thought- 
lessness  ;  but  that  does  not  alter  the  character  of  the  sin.  To  do  so,  is  a  great 
sin  against  God,  and  a  great  offence  against  good  order  in  school.  You  see,  your- 
self, that  my  duty  to  the  school  will  require  me  to  adopt  the  most  decided  meas- 
ures, to  prevent  the  continuance  and  the  spread  of  such  a  practice.  I  should  be 
imperiously  bound  to  do  it,  even  if  the  individual  was  the  very  best  friend  I  had 
in  school,  and  if  the  measures  necessary,  should  bring  upon  him  great  disgrace  and 
suffering.     Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  so  1  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  James,  seriously,  "  I  suppose  it  would." 

"  I  want  to  remove  the  evil,  however,  in  the  pleasantest  way.  Do  you  remem- 
ber my  speaking  on  this  subject,  in  school  the  other  day  1 " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Well,  my  object  in  that,  was,  almost  entirely,  to  persuade  you  to  reform,  with- 
out my  having  to  speak  to  you  directly.  I  thought  it  would  be  pleasanter  to  you 
to  be  reminded  of  your  duty  in  that  way.  ■  But  I  do  not  think  it  did  you  much 
good.     Did  it  1  " 

"  I  don't  think  I  have  played  so  much  since  then." 

"  Nor  I.  You  have  improved  a  little,  but  you  have  not  decidedly  and  thoroughly 
reformed.  So  I  was  obliged  to  take  the  next  step,  which  would  be  least  unpleas- 
ant to  you  ;  that  is,  talking  with  you  alone.  Now  you  told  me,  when  we  began 
that  you  would  deal  honestly  and  sincerely  with  me,  if  I  would  with  you.  I  have 
been  honest  and  open.  I  have  told  you  all  about  it,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
Now  I  wish  you  to  be  honest,  and  tell  me  what  you  are  going  to  do.  If  you  think, 
from  this  conversation,  that  you  have  done  wrong,  and  if  you  are  fully  determined 
to  do  so  no  more,  and  to  break  off  at  once,  and  forever  from  this  practice, — I 
should  like  to  have  you  tell  me,  and  then  the  whole  thing  will  be  settled.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  feel  about  it  pretty  much  as  you  have  done,  I  should  like  to  have 
you  tell  me  that  too,  honestly  and  frankly,  that  we  may  have  a  distinct  understand- 
ing, and  that  I  may  be  considering  what  to  do  next.  I  shall  not  be  offended  with 
you  for  giving  me  either  of  these  answers;  but  be  sure  that  you  are  honest  ;  you 
promised  to  be  so." 

The  boy  looked  up  in  his  master's  face,  and  said,  with  great  earnestness, 

"  Mr.  T.,    I  will  do  better.     I  will  not  trouble  you  any  more." 
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The  kind  offices  rendered  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Baltimore,  during  the  prev- 
alence of  the  cholera  last  season  made  a  deep  impression  in  their  favor  throughout 
the  country.  About  a  year  since,  three  of  this  benevolent  band  came  to  Boston, 
for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  children  of  the  poor  Catholic  Irish. 

They  have  now  a  school  of  more  than  two  hundred  pupils,  weekly,  besides  a 
Sunday  school  of  nearly  double  that  number.  In  addition  to  all  these  labors  these 
Sisters  are  endeavoring  to  found  an  Asylum  for  orphan  female  children.  To  effect 
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When  the  storms  are  round  me 

Blowing  wild  and  cold; 
Where  the  trials  found  me 

That  are  yet  untold: 
Where  the  green  leaf  never 

Hung  upon  the  tree, 
Go,  there  go,  my  lover, 

And  I'll  go  with  thee! 
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Where  the  sands  are  burning 

Mid  the  sultry  clime, 
And  no  flowers  returning 

Tell  the  change  of  time: 
Where  the  sky's  wide  cover 

But  our  home  shall  be, 
Dwell,  there  dwell,  my  lover, 

And  I'll  dwell  with  thee! 
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PLACES    OF    EDUCATION.* 

BY    MRS.    EMMA    WILLARD. 

My  dear  Pupils, 

Sometimes  a  little  change  in  the  manner  of  communication, 
makes  the  subjects  communicated  take  deeper  hold  on  the  at- 
tention of  those  addressed.  When  friends  with  whom  we  are 
in  habits  of  conversing  every  day,  are  a  little  removed,  and 
express  their  opinions  and  feelings  in  letters,  we  think  more 
of  what  they  write  than  we  would,  if  it  were  spoken  in  con- 
versation. So  I  hope,  my  dear  pupils,  that  you  will  give 
especial  heed  to  a  few  remarks  which  I  am  going  to  address  to 
you  in  this  letter. 

You  are  now  getting  your  education. — But  suppose  you  were 
to  be  asked  what  is  education,  and  what  part  of  your  time  do 
you  devote  to  yours  ?  You  would  naturally  remark,  that  the  time 
in  which  you  are  attending  to  your  lessons — studying  and  re- 
citing, practising  your  writing,  music,  and  drawing,  was  the 

*  Mrs.  Willard,  Principal  of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary,  is  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing a  Lecture  to  her  pupils,  on  subjects  rather  connected  with  the  general  plan  of 
Education  than  any  particular  branch  of  Science,  every  Saturday.  The  letter 
given  was  sent  to  them  as  a  substitute  when  she  was  absent  on  the  important  lec- 
ture day.  Ed. 
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part  of  your  lime  which  you  were  devoting  to  your  education 
— and  you  know  that  unless  you  give  diligent  attention  you 
will  not  advance.  You  know  that  when  you  practise  an  art, 
as,  writing  or  music,  if  you  do  it  in  a  wrong  manner,  you  will 
get  bad  habits,  and  will  go  backward  rather  than  forward  in 
your  course  ;  but  you  are  not  apt  to  think  that  the  hours  de- 
voted to  putting  your  rooms,  clothes  and  persons  in  order,  is 
time  devoted  to  education  ;  but  truly  it  is.  You  are  not  apt 
to  think  the  Sabbath,  the  church,  a  time  and  place  of  edu- 
cation ;  but  they  are  of  the  most  important  kind — education 
for  eternity. 

The  whole  time  of  youth  is  a  time  of  education.  Every 
place  you  are  in  is  a  place  of  education,  not  the  recitation 
and  the  study  room  alone,  but  the  halls,  or  the  grassy  walks, 
where  you  promenade  with  your  companions  in  your  hours  of 
recreation,  are  places  of  education,  where  you  practise  and 
learn  either  pride,  and  arrogance,  and  selfishness, — or  meek- 
ness, and  heartfelt  politeness,  which  shines  forth  in  smiles  and 
kindness  to  all. 

The  table,  where  you  meet  to  take  your  food,  is  a  place  of 
education  too,  where  you  practise  either  gluttony,  improper 
refusal  of  wholesome  food  which  you  might  learn  to  relish, 
selfish  attention  to  your  own  convenience;  or,  with  wise  re- 
gard to  health,  you  are  learning  temperance,  and  self-govern- 
ment, and  courtesy  to  others. 

The  time  devoted  to  the  care  of  your  rooms,  your  clothes 
and  persons,  are  important  times  of  education,  where  you 
may  be  learning  those  habits  of  negligence,  and  disorder,  and 
consequent  extravagance,  which  may  make  you  lose  the  affec- 
tion which  constitutes  the  charm  of  connubial  life — that  is, 
should  you  deceive  any  one  in  this  particular,  and  thus  form 
such  a  connexion  ;  for  no  man  marries  a  slattern,  knowing  her 
to  be  such.  Habits  of  disorder  disgrace  a  woman  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  too  ;  and  if  she  desires  to  do  good,  the  way 
will  be  barred  to  her  ;  for  those  habits  divest  her  of  influence 
as  well  as  of  property.  It  is  not  the  great  tree  that  has  grown 
up  straight  which  becomes  crooked  afterwards — it  is  made 
crooked  when  it  is  young.  So  it  is  not  a  woman  who  has 
begun  when  a  little  girl,  with  the  first  things  she  has  to  do  to  be 
neat  and  orderly;  having  everything  around  her  as  it  should  be, 
her  apparel  neatly  folded  and  mended — her  room  and  furniture 
clean,  and  every  thing  kept  in  place  till  she  feels  uneasy 
when  they  are  not  so,  who  is  a  slattern.     Beginning  in  this  way 
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as  a  little  girl,  her  habits  are  constantly  improving,  till  at  last 
there  is  no  danger  of  her  failing  in  these  essential  qualities. 

There  is  a  place  of  education  too,  which  every  lady  should 
consider  important,  and  think  it  a  privilege  to  take  lessons  in 
it ;  and  those  who  go  from  school,  having  finished  regular  les- 
sons from  books  should  bear  this  in  mind.  The  place  I 
speak  of,  is  the  cook-room.  Women  are  often  exposed  to 
great  evils  from  ignorance  of  the  art  of  cookery.  Every 
young  woman  should  keep  a  book  to  note  down  all  important 
things  which  she  may  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  on  the 
subject  of  house-keeping  ;  such  as  receipts  for  different  kinds 
of  cookery,  and  different  methods  of  removing  injuries  from 
furniture,  &c. 

I  have  lately  heard  of  three  different  instances  where 
married  ladies  are  injuring  their  families  and  their  own  char- 
acter, from  their  ignorance  and  bad  household  management. 
In  one  instance,  a  literary  lady,  never  before  married,  marries 
a  widower,  who  at  first  thinks  her  all  perfection, — but  soon 
he  begins  to  make  comparisons  between  her  and  his  former 
wife  in  respect  to  household  virtues — reproaches  begin — love 
flies — and  domestic  discord,  the  nurse  of  vice,  as  the  parent 
of  misery,  has  blighted  every  earthly  hope. 

In  one  instance,  a  lady  marries  a  young  merchant,  and  goes 
to  house-keeping;  but  after  scenes  of  waste  and  confusion,  they 
go  to  board,  and  the  husband  fails  in  business,  because  for- 
sooth the  lady  has  no  talents  for  house-keeping  !  Shame  on 
the  woman,  who  marries  and  then  says  she  has  no  talents  for 
house-keeping  !  She  might  as  well  say  she  has  no  talents  for 
doing  her  duty.  Let  her  learn — though  she  drop,  for  a  season, 
every  visiting  acquaintance,  close  every  book,  rise  early,  and 
sit  up  late,  and  devote  not  only  her  hands  but  her  head  to  her 
employments — let  her  learn  her  indispensable  duty.  But 
when  you  see  how  fatal  is  the  error  of  neglecting  to  acquire 
right  habits  in  this  particular  while  you  are  young,  consider 
all  that  leads  to  their  formation,  as  education  of  a  highly  im- 
portant kind. 

But  what  shall  make  us  do  our  duty  when  we  know  it?  Thus, 
methinks,  you  will  say  within  yourselves.  Now,  when  we 
reflect,  we  know  that  all  this  counsel  is  good  ;  we  know  that 
we  ought  to  be  always  watchful  over  ourselves  ;  but  when  we 
go  away,  we  want  to  amuse  ourselves — we  want  to 
gratify  our  appetites — and  often  we  feel  as  if  we  would  rather 
sit  down,  and  chat  together,  in  a  way  that  does  us  more  hurt 
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than  good,  than  to  rise  up,  and  put  our  things  in  order.  How 
can  we  make  ourselves  remember  and  do  our  duties,  and  fol- 
low this  good  counsel  which  our  affectionate  teacher  gives  us 
for  our  good?  My  dear  pupils,  what  you  cannot  do  yourselves, 
by  reason  of  sin,  which  dwells  in  you,  what  I  cannot  do  for 
you,  God  can.  Go,  then,  to  Him.  Say  to  him  in  humble 
prayer, — We  have  sinned — we  love  to  sin — we  have  not  the 
strength  of  ourselves  to  obey  thy  commands,  and  to  do  our 
duty.  Have  pity  upon  us.  We  would  be  thy  obedient  chil- 
dren— teach  thou  us  and  strengthen  us,  and  make  us  resolute  to 
overcome  our  evil  affections,  and  to  devote  ourselves  to  thee 
in  the  way  of  our  duty.  For  Christ's  sake  hear  us,  forgive 
our  sins,  and  grant  our  prayer. 


MIND. 

BY    MISS    STELLA    PHELPS. 

"  Mind,  mind  alone!  bear  witness,  earth  and  heaven, 
"  The  living  fountain  in  itself  contains 
"  Of  beauteous  and  sublime." 

Hail,  potent  Mind!  star  of  celestial  birth, 
Offspring  of  heaven,  but  habitant  of  earth! 
Whatever  Grace  or  Beauty  can  impart, 
The  smiles  of  Nature  or  the  charms  of  art — 
All  the'delights  that  earth  or  heaven  bestow, 
To  thee  alone  their  magic  influence  owe. 
What  were  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  round — 
And  what  the  matchless  melody  of  sound — 
The  flowery  earth — the  azure  arch  on  high — 
The  bird's  low  voice — the  breeze's  gentle  sigh — 
The  breath  of  flowers,  mid  sheen  of  morning  dew — 
The  moon's  pale  beams — or  rainbow's  varied  hue, — 
If  to  the  dull  unconscious  brute  alone, 
Their  joy-inspiring  loveliness  were  shown1? 

Mysterious  source!  what  sapience,  not  divine, 
Can  with  unerring  certainty  define 
The  wondrous  ties  material  forms  that  bind, 
To  the  pure  essence  of  etherial  mindl 
Tis  God's  alone,  the  wonder-working  hand, 
That  calls  to  life  Perception's  fairy  band; 
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Or  links  those  ties  so  curiously  wrought, 

That  bind  in  one  these  trains  of  fleeting  thought; 

That  one  invok'd,  behold  a  throng  advance, 

To  wake  the  soul  from  dull  oblivion's  trance; 

A  bird — a  flower — a  song — or  e'en  the  wind, 

May  sometimes  strike  some  fibre  of  the  mind, 

And  back  responds  the  bright  ideal  train, 

That  we  had  deem'd  would  never  wake  again: — 

Round  the  chill'd  heart  in  genial  currents  play, 

The  shadowy  visions  of  some  happier  day: 

The  hopes,  the  joys — the  griefs  of  other  years. 

Rush  o'er  our  hearts  with  all  their  smiles  and  tears; 

The  scenes  through  which  in  childhood's  hour  we  roved, 

The  sports,  the  gay  companions  that  we  loved, 

The  father's  gaze,  the  mother's  kindling  tone, 

The  one  bright  form,  the  eye  that  fondly  shone, 

All — all,  in  one  bright  dream  of  Home  and  Heaven, 

Breathe  o'er  our  hearts  when  life's  best  ties  are  riven. 

O  !  what  were  life,  had  these  combining  ties 
Ne'er  wak'd  the  mind's  ideal  sympathies! 
A  barren  waste,  where  no  fresh  fountain  is, 
A  world  of  waters,  dark  and  islandless. 
With  these,  young  Memory,  with  her  kindly  art, 
Detains  the  fleeting  phantoms  ere  they  part ; 
And  as  the  bee  rejects  the  present  feast, 
To  gather  sweets  for  winter's  rich  repast, 
So  Memory  culls  from  learning's  luscious  hoard, 
To  spread  the  banquet  for  life's  wintry  board. 
And  Fancy  too  with  her  quick  sportive  hand, 
Brings  her  gay  garlands  from  a  fairy  land ; 
Along  the  mead  her  silvery  footsteps  glide, 
The  dell — the  ocean — and  the  forest  wide ; 
And  now  o'er  heaven  behold  the  enchantress  flies, 
And  dips  her  pencil  in  etherial  dies. 
Bat  lo  !  next  comes  Imagination's  power  ! 
Dweller  with  God  before  Creation's  hour  ! 
From  her  fair  moulds  he  forms  these  varied  things ; 
From  chaos  dark  harmonious  order  springs — ■ 
And  beauty,  grace  and  melody  combined, 
Embodied  rise,  to  charm  the  new-born  mind. 
Here  rapturous  visions  gild  the  poet's  dreams ; 
The  painter's  eye  with  fire  ecstatic  beams, 
And  from  his  magic  pencil  sudden  rise 
The  glowing  landscape,  rich  with  living  dies; 
The  breathing  group — the  flowers  distilling  dews, 
Soft  light  and  shade,  and  twilight's  pensive  hues. 
Poor  powerless  man  !  chain'd  to  one  spot  of  earth, 
Where  his  frail  form,  and  all  his  wants  have  birth, 
How  had  he  lived  and  died  had  thy  kind  art, 
Imagination,  never  touch'd  his  heart ! — 
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By  thee  lie  sees  Italia's  sunset  skies. 

Their  depths  of  blue — their  rosy  tinted  dies, 

Their  starlight  charm: — her  ivied  mouldering  towers, 

Her  classic  haunts,  her  hallow'd  sylvan  bowers — 

Her  flowery  lawns — her  softly  sleeping  bay, 

Upon  whose  breast  the  infant  Zephyrs  play, 

And  raptured  hang,  the  light  guitar  to  hear, 

With  vesper  song  from  many  a  gondolier. 

Nor  these  alone,  but  earth's  sublimer  scenes 
May  sometimes  mingle  with  her  lovelier  dreams, 
The  lightening-glare — the  rudely  lashing  wave 
That  northern  Scotia's  rugged  borders  lave — 
The  yawning  deep — the  vessel's  sinking  pride 
Wrecked  with  her  crew>  or  scattered  on  the  tide — 
The  sea-bird's  screech — the  cry  to  Heaven  for  aid — 
The  last  embrace  by  dying  friendship  made. 

Blest  sons  of  art  !  ye  rival  nature's  skill, 
When  from  the  canvass  rises  as  ye  will 
The  rugged  mountain  and  the  ftowery  glade, 
Proud  man  majestic  and  the  beauteous  maid; 
But  e'en  more  blest  are  they  the  sons  of  song, 
That  throw  in  one  bright  page  the  varied  throng 
From  myriad  worlds  of  harmony  and  light, 
In  mingled  splendor  on  the  mental  sight. 
Soft  be  Torquato's  slumbers — thou  hast  cheer'd 
The  breast  of  age  by  time  and  sorrows  seared. 
And  thou,  too,  bard  of  Avon,  softly  rest 
The  hallowed  turf  that  blossoms  o'er  thy  breast: 
Ye  moulder — but  the  spirits  that  ye  bore 
Shall  live  and  burn  till  time  shall  be  no  more. 

Creative  Mind  !  from  thee  these  fountains  spring, 
'T  is  thine  to  give  aspiring  genius  wing; 
And  thine,  proud  science,  ever  daring  eye 
To  scan  the  earth  and  cleave  the  distant  sky; 
To  ken  the  stars,  and  find  the  double  force 
That  holds  the  planets  in  their  winding  course, 
Earth's  central  charm  the  harmony  of  spheres, 
Heaven's  golden  zone,  the  round  of  circling  years; 
Sole  ray  of  Heaven  that  gilds  our  dark  abode, 
And  bids  fallen  man  hold  converse  with  his  God. 
And  shak  thou  die!  shall  ought  so  form'd  sublime 
From  Heaven's  own  impress  cease  itself  with  timel 
Shall  aught  so  fraught  with  vast  conceptions  die 
Ere  it  attain  the  half  its  powers  descry*? 
Ah  no  !  but  when  death  wraps  this  suffering  clay, 
And  the  freed  spirit  quits  its  mortal  stay, 
It  soars  sublime,  where  dreams  but  here  begun 
Shall  burst  in  splendor  as  the  mid  day  sun : 
And  Beauty,  Grandeur,  Melody  combined, 
In  full  perfection  greet  the  immortal  Mind. 
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DE    VERE.—THE    SUICIDE. 

My  father  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  the  village  of  N , 

and  no  pains  were  spared  by  my  friends  to  render  their  only 
son  a  blessing  to  society.  When  I  think  of  the  days  of  my 
childhood,  the  innocence  of  my  life,  and  the  happiness  I  then 
enjoyed,  and  contrast  it  with  'my  present  desolation,  despair 
seizes  upon  me.  But  I  must  be  brief,  I  cannot  bear  the 
retrospect. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen,  I  was  sent  to  my  uncle's  house,  in 
the  city  of  L.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  parting  benediction 
of  my  father,  and  the  tears  of  my  beloved  mother.  I  felt  as 
if  leaving  all  who  were  dear  to  me  for  the  last  time  ;  but  the 
sorrows  of  that  age  are  fleeting,  and  at  the  close  of  the  second 
day  I  found  myself  gay.  I  was  delighted  with  the  novel 
scenes  presented,  and  fancy  roamed  unrestrained.  I  thought 
of  the  time  when  I  should  return  a  man  of  some  merit,  and 
could  see  the  admiring  glance  of  my  father,  and  the  tearful 
pride  of  my  mother. 

Among  my  fellow  travellers,  was  one  whose  person  was 
formed  in  nature's  happiest  mood.  If  there  was  ever  a  fasci- 
nating being,  Henry  C.  was  that  one.  I  cannot  describe  him 
to  you:  suffice  it  to  say,  that  to  elegance  of  person  was  united 
elegance  of  manners,  and  his  mind  was  not  inferior:  but,  alas! 
he  was  the  slave  of  passion.  Such  was  the  man  who  influ- 
enced my  future  destiny.  He  appeared  fond  of  my  society, 
and  when  I  reached  my  uncle's  house,  I  felt  that  he  could 
command  my  every  faculty. 

I  was  welcomed  with  great  affection,  and  the  account  my 
parents  received  of  me  during  the  first  year  of  my  absence 
filled  their  hearts  with  joy  ;  but  this  joy  was  to  be  of  short 
continuance.  Henry  C.  returned  to  the  city  from  which  he 
had  been  absent;  and,  having  just  completed  my  studies  and 
being  naturally  of  a  gay  disposition,  I  was  easily  prevailed 
upon  to  accompany  him  to  places  of  amusement.  I  could 
not  divest  myself  of  the  influence  he  had  over  me.  My  un- 
cle expostulated  with  me,  but  in  vain.  I  listened  not,  but  was 
hurried  on,  and  awoke  not  till  all  was  lost.  I  was  led  by  him 
to  the  gaming-table,  and  involved  in  debt  beyond  my  power 
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to  discharge.  ,  In  an  evil  hour,  by  his  suggestion,  I  committed 
forgery  to  a  great  amount.  I  flew  to  the  gaming-table,  and 
lost  all  I  had  so  fraudulently  obtained.  In  a  phrenzy,  I  turned 
to  Henry,  and  exclaimed,  Villain,  behold  your  work!  and, 
seizing  a  pistol  which  lay  on  the  table,  before  it  could  be 
wrested  from  me,  he  fell  ! 

You  shudder,  and  turn  from  me.  I  knew  it  would  be  so; 
but  you  shall  hear  the  whole — you  cannot  hate  me  worse.  I 
left  the  house,  after  taking  from  the  pocket  of  the  murdered 
Henry  the  money  he  had  won  from  me;  and  instantly  quitting 
England,  I  wandered  for  six  months  like  a  guilty  thing,  through 
the  fertile  fields  of  France  ;  but  I  could  not  rest.  I  visited 
England  once  more.  In  the  stillness  of  night,  I  drew  near 
my  native  village,;  not  a  cloud  was  in  the  heavens;  every  thing 
was  quiet  and  lovely,  as  if  to  contrast  with  the  tempest  within 
me.  All  appeared  to  mock  my  despair.  The  rays  of  the 
moon  fell  upon  the  glassy  surface  of  the  lake,  which  had  been 
the  scene  of  many  boyish  pleasures,  they  rested  white  and 
beautiful  upon  the  spires  of  my  father's  church,  whither 
every  Sabbath  I  was  led  to  hear  those  divine  laws  inculcated, 
which  I  had  so  wantonly  broken.  Then  I  was  happy  and  in- 
nocent, but  oh,  the  agony  of  that  hour  when  I  gazed  upon  those 
scenes  so  dear,  now  lost  to  me  forever — when  I  felt  myself  a 
wretch  unpitied,  undeserving  and  alone. 

I  left  that  place  lovely  and  beloved;  how  did  I  return  ? 
loaded  with  guilt,  even  the  foul  crime  of  murder  was  recorded 
against  me.  My  years  few,  but  my  sins  many,  and  my  life 
forfeited.  I  came  to  gaze  upon  these  scenes  and  die, — but 
every  thing  smiled  around  me,  and  all,  all  but  my  spirit  was 
at  rest.  How  ardently  did  I  long  to  see-my  parents  ;  but  I 
dared  not  attempt  it.  I  ventured,  however,  to  inquire  for 
the  minister  and  his  family,  and,  gracious  Heaven  !  what  a 
tale  was  unfolded  to  me  !  My  father  had  gone,  no  one  knew 
whither;  and  my  mother  !  oh,  never  till  this  moment  have 
I  unburthened  my  breaking  heart,  my  mother  was  dead  ! 

Edgar,  she  died  broken-hearted — my  conduct  had  destroyed 
her  ;  and  I  live  to  tell  it.  Yes,  I,  unfeeling  wretch  that  I  am, 
I  yet  live.  But,  spirit  of  my  sainted  mother,  not  long  shall 
this  be  added  to  my  crimes.  Yes,  I  am  resolved  ;  and  thy 
complaining  ghost,  which  comes  to  haunt  my  dreams,  shall 
be  appeased.  Edgar,  yon  setting  star  is  an  emblem  of  me, 
its  light  grows  dim  and  indistinct:  beware,  and  flee  from  those 
who  would  seduce  you  from  the  paths~of  virtue  ;  and  remem- 
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ber,  that  I  was  not  a  villain  by  principle,  but  made  so  by  ex- 
ample.    Edgar,  watch  that  star. 

The  youth  regarded  the  star  towards  which  his  attention 
was  directed,  when  suddenly  he  heard  a  plunge  in  the  waves 
beneath.     He  looked  around — De  Vere  was  gone  forever! 

A.   B. 


STILLING    THE    TEMPEST. 

"  And  he  arose,  and  rebuked  the  wind,  and  said  unto  the  sea,  Peace,  be  still; 
and  the  wind  ceased,  and  there  was  a  great  calm." 

Loud  howled  the  tempest  o'er  the  sea, 

And  darker  waxed  the  heaven, 
While  on  the  angry  mountain  wave 

A  fragile  bark  was  driven. 

The  trembling  sailors  prostrate  fall, 

Each  calling  on  his  God ; 
And  firm  disciples,  faithless  grown, 

Shrunk  from  the  uplifted  rod. 

Yet  there  is  one  who  heeds  it  not: 

Fast  in  the  vessel's  side 
The  Saviour  rests  his  head  divine, 

While  high  the  billows  ride. 

Despair  now  settles  on  each  brow, 

When,  lo!  to  Christ  they  fly; 
And  with  an  eager  hand  arouse — 

"  Lord,  save  us,  or  we  die." 

"  Peace,  peace,  be  calm  !  "  he  cries;  when,  lo! 

The  angry  storm  is  still — 
Nor  dare  the  winds  or  waves  dispute 

Their  sovereign  Maker's  will. 

Thus,  ever  thus,  blest  Jesus,  bid 

The  tempest  wave  of  sin 
Be  silent  in  my  troubled  breast, 

That  peace  may  reign  within. 

#  *  *  # 
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TIME,    TRUTH    AND     FALSEHOOD. 

Time  was  once  to  take  a  journey  round  the  world.  He  was 
to  be  accompanied  by  two  beings,  one  of  heavenly  origin,  the 
other  sprung  from  the  father  of  lies;  the  name  of  one  was 
Truth,  that  of  the  other  Falsehood  ;  titles,  well  suited  to  the 
character  of  each. 

They  set  out  on  their  journey  ;  but, Falsehood,  being  of  a 
light,  elastic  texture  was  borne  on  by  the  winds,  which  render- 
ed his  flight  more  rapid  than  his  companions.  Time  pursued 
hard  after,  but  was  unable  to  keep  pace  with  this  deceptive 
child  of  vanity.  And  Truth,  the  brightest  of  the  train,  was  left 
•  to  grope  her  way  through  the  wild  ravines  and  deep  cha&ms 
made  by  the  hasty  strides  of  Time  and  Falsehood. 

In  the  course  of  their  journey,  Falsehood,  who  ever  took  the 
lead,  came  to  a  city,  where  the  inhabitants,  not  aware  of  the 
character  of  their  visitant,  speaking  of  a  murder  that  had  been 
committed,  inadvertently  mentioned  their  suspicions  of  one 
whose  character  led  them  to  think  the  author.  Catching  the 
word,  Falsehood  set  himself  to  work,  making  use  of  some  of  the 
tattered  garments  of  Truth,  who  in  a  previous  journey  had  pass- 
ed that  way,  and,  intermingling  them  with  his  own  fabrications, 
made  out  a  long  statement,  which  appeared  so  plausible  that  all 
were  inclined  to  believe  it ;  and  the  innocent  victim  of  his  cal- 
umnies was  hurled  from  the  bar  to  the  scaffold,  there  to  expiate 
the  guilt  of  others.  Time,  passing  by,  beheld  with  indignation 
the  ravages  of  this  foul  monster  ;  but  as  his  course  was  onward, 
he  left  the  sad  spectacle  and  hastened  forward.  At  last  came 
Truth,  bending  sorrowfully  over  the  sad  sight :  she  wept  but 
could  not  relieve  ;  it  was  too  late. 

Receiving  new  impulse  from  these  already  achieved  victories, 
Falsehood  again  spread  his  airy  wings,  and,  flying  with  the 
swiftness  of  thought,  soon  found  himself  within  the  bounds  of  a 
large  and  populous  city  ;  and,  in  passing  from  one  part  of  it  to 
another,  spreading  his  baneful  influence  over  many  a  heart,  his 
attention  was  more  particularly  arrested  by  a  man  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  Falsehood,  with  his  ser- 
pent tongue  and  borrowed  garb  of  friendship,  soon  enlisted  the 
affections  of  this  unfortunate  one,  and  both  united  in  the  grand 
effort,  the  accumulation  of  wealth  ;  and  passing  from  one  de- 
gree of  crime  to  another,  to  lie,  cheat  and  steal  were  account- 
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ed  but  small  matters,  until  even  the  lives  of  others  were  sac- 
rificed to  answer  their  designs.  The  great  end  being  gained, 
Falsehood  now  left  the  deluded  object  of  his  villainy  on  the 
high  pinnacle  of  earthly  prosperity  to  grapple  alone  with  the 
terrors  of  retribution,  should  they  ever  arrive. 

Time,  in  the  meanwhile  hastened  onward,  and  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  Truth,  who,  when  she  beheld  the  dreadful  inroads 
of  Falsehood,  set  herself  to  work  to  bring  to  light  the  guilt  of 
the  oppressor,  and  to  do  justice  to  the  oppressed.  Then  the 
dark  crimes  of  many  years  were,  one  after  another,  laid  before 
the  public  eye,  which  though  once  darkened,  was  now  beginning 
to  see  ;  and  he  who  a  short  time  before  was  looked  upon  as  one 
of  earth's  greatest,  was  now  the  veriest  wretch  of  all,  and  Pov- 
erty with  her  train  of  sorrows  brooded  with  thick  darkness 
around  his  abode. 

Truth  now  hastened  on  with  accelerated  speed,  to  prevent 
if  possible  the  further  inroads  of  Falsehood.  Scarcely  had  she 
taken  this  precaution,  when  the  injustice  of  tyranical  Falsehood 
called  loudly  for  redress.  Hastening  with  the  velocity  of 
thought  she  arrived,  just  in  time  to  save  another  helpless  victim, 
already  writhing  beneath  the  uplifted  sword  of  Falsehood.  But 
his  career  began  to  decline  ;  his  dark  reign  was  almost  over  ; 
the  bright  sunshine  of  Truth  was  bursting  on  the  enlightened 
world,  and  Falsehood,  ashamed  of  his  mean  habiliments,  faded 
and  disappeared. 

Truth  now  overtaking  Time,  they  moved  on  in  harmony, 
till  the  dark  wave  of  oblivion  rolled  over  Time;  then  Truth  was 
landed  on  the  shores  of  eternity,  and  there  arose  a  throng  of 
injured  ones  from  earth,  each  calling  for  justice.  Some  whose 
lives  had  been  sacrificed  for  crimes  of  which  they  were  inno- 
cent, and  others  who  had  been  stript  of  all  on  earth  that  was 
dear  to  them,  by  their  enemy  Falsehood,  and,  like  the  lone  dove 
which  went  out  from  Noah's  ark,  had  not  a  spot  on  earth  where 
to  rest  their  foot ;  and  still,  others,  who  had  worn  the  heavy 
chain  of  cruel  bondage  in  some  dark  cell  for  that  of  which  they 
were  innocent,  till  their  spirit  sunk  under  the  heavy  burden, 
and  they  died  for  the  sins  of  others.  Truth,  like  an  angel  of 
mercy,  heard  their  call  for  justice,  and  rewarded  the  upright 
with  an  inheritance  in  heaven,  where  the  dark  wing  of  False- 
hood never  resteth,  but  where  Truth  shines  like  the  mid-day 
sun  forever  and  ever. 

M.   E. 
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PHILOSOPHY     OF    THE    MIND. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  the  Philosophy  of 
the  mind,  particularly  by  females. 

The  science  of  mind,  in  the  present  age,  comprehends  a  field 
of  inquiry  widely  different  from  that  which  formerly  engrossed 
the  efforts  of  the  metaphysician.  Informer  years,  the  objects 
to  which  his  attention  was  directed  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  human  faculties,  and  of  such  a  nature,  that  if  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  discovering  what  he  desired,  it  is  probable,  man- 
kind would  have  reaped  no  solid  advantages  from  the  discove- 
ry. Some  of  the  subjects,  which  philosophers  then  proposed 
to  themselves  for  investigation,  were,  to  discover  the  nature 
and  connection  of  material  and  spiritual  existences,  whether 
the  mind  resided  in  the  brain,  or  were  spread  over  the  body  ; 
whether  its  essence  were  distinct  from  its  existence  ;  and  in- 
deed they  treated  of  every  thing,  but  that  which  was  of  most 
importance,  the  faculties  and  operations  of  the  mind. 

But  the  philosopher  has  abandoned  his  speculations  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  place  of  the  invisible  occupant  of  the 
material  frame,  and  has  turned  frcm  these  pursuits  to  the  nobler 
object,  the  higher  aim  of  analyzing  its  thoughts,  its  volitions,  its 
passions  and  affections,  watching  their  complicated  movements 
and  tracing  these  operations  to  their  hidden  springs  ;  and  he 
has  discovered  that  the  various  phenomena,  which  at  first  view 
appeared  beyond  the  limit  of  human  comprehension,  maybe 
resolved  into  a  few  simple  principles,  and  are  reducible  to  a 
few  general  laws.  It  is  to  this  noble  science,  that  the  title  of 
metaphysics  is  now  almost  exclusively  applied,  and  which 
stands  pre-eminent,  in  dignity  and  utility. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  this  philoso- 
phy are  numerous  and  important. — While  all  other  sciences 
have  a  relation  to  that  of  mind,  this  is  indebted  to  none  for 
its  principles.  The  metaphysician  has  not  to  go  among  man- 
kind, to  find  materials  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  ;  they 
all  lie  within  himself ;  he  constantly  carries  with  him,  the  means 
of  gratifying  his  philosophical  curiosity  ;  and  whether,  amid  the 
bustle  of  active  life,  or  in  the  retirement  of  the  closet,  he  can, 
as  it  were,  turn  his  eye  within,  and,  selecting  from  among  his 
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various  faculties,  that  which  appears  of  most  importance,  read 
its  operations,  independent  of  the  aid  of  the  material  world. 
He  has  not,  like  the  naturalist,  to  wander  through  the  forest,  and 
explore  the  quarry,  to  subject  himself  to  toil  and  fatigue  ;  nor 
like  the  astronomer  to  mount  the  observatory,  and  lift  his  tube 
to  the  heavens.  He  requires  no  fortune  to  expend  in  costly  ap- 
paratus ;  the  field  of  intellect  is  always  freely  opened  before 
him.  Even  the  shades  of  darkness  which  compel  others  to 
abandon  their  scientific  employments,  serve  only  to  facilitate 
his  investigations  ;  for  his  mental  vision  grows  more  bright  and 
clear,  as  obscurity  and  solitude  deepen  around  him. 

The  science  of  mind  gives  an  insight  into  other  sciences. 
Although  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  a  Chemist,  or  Natu- 
ral Philosopher,  to  be  also  a  Metaphysician,  yet  the  improve- 
ments made  in  these  sciences  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  power 
of  mind  :  a  knowledge  of  its  various  capacities  determines  the 
questions  which  it  is  capable  of  investigating,  prevents  the  mind 
from  endeavoring  to  accomplish  that  which  is  impossible,  and 
directs  its  efforts  to  that  which  it  is  within  its  power  to  achieve. 
Besides  these  general  advantages,  there  are  some  which  are 
peculiarly  felt,  in  certain  departments  of  art  and  science,  as 
in  poetry,  eloquence,  and  education,  where  mind,  is  not  only 
the  instrument,  with  which  we  act,  but  also  the  subject  which 
is  acted  upon.  This  study  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  such  as,  in  these  departments,  aim  at  excellence. 

To  the  politician  and  moralist,  the  study  of  mind  is  essen- 
tial, in  order  to  discover  the  manner  in  which  to  accommodate 
their  systems  to  the  varying  passions  of  mankind,  and  thus  se- 
cure tranquillity  and  order  ;  and  even  the  minister  of  religion, 
must  study  mind,  if  he  wishes  to  discover  the  avenues,  by 
which  to  convey  successfully  to  the  heart  the  rich  treasures 
of  the  gospel. 

But  there  are  important  advantages  derived  from  the  study 
of  mind,  by  the  metaphysician  himself,  particularly  from  its 
tendency  to  cultivate  moral  feeling.  It  is  almost  impossible, 
to  study  the  happy  effects  resulting  from  the  benevolent  affec- 
tions, the  misery  which  accompanies  malevolence  ;  to  contrast 
the  effects  of  virtue  and  vice,  without  feeling  the  salutary  in- 
fluence of  the  one,  purifying  the  heart  and  elevating  the  affec- 
tions, and  learning  to  flee  from  the  other,  as  from  a  deadly  foe. 
An  examination  of  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  mind, 
tends  also  to  lessen  the  apprehended  importance  of  the  ad- 
ventitious circumstances  of  rank  and  fortune,  which  are  com- 
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monly  regarded  by  their  possessors,  as  a  part  of  their  existence. 
The  metaphysical  inquirer  discovers  that  men  are  every  where 
alike  rich  and  noble,  with  regard  to  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
mind.  He  finds  that  all  the  pageantry  and  show,  which  dazzle 
the  eyes  of  mortals,  dwindle  into  insignificance,  when  compared 
with  the  inexhaustible  treasures,  which  the  Dispenser  of  good 
has  bestowed  upon  all.  He  discovers  that,  by  nature,  the 
same  feelings  and  faculties,  are  possessed  by  rich  and  poor.  He 
has  more  forcibly  placed  before  him,  the  common  destiny 
which  awaits  mankind,  and  feels  more  strongly  the  tie  which 
binds  him  to  the  human  race. 

The  study  of  mind  is  calculated  in  some  to  brighten  the  flame 
of  piety  ;  but  in  others  it  unhappily  produces  a  contrary  effect. 
In  a  mind  in  which  the  seeds  of  scepticism  were  already  sown, 
this  study,  injudiciously  pursued,  would  cause  an  increase  of 
doubt  and  unbelief,  as  it  shows  that  many  principles  are  the 
result  of  accidental  association,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
inseparably  connected  with  our  nature.  But  a  candid  inquirer 
would  find  every  former  doubt  removed,  and  every  feeling  of 
piety  increased  ;  and  if  man  were  left,  without  the  light  of  re- 
velation, to  be  guided  by  the  comparative  darkness  of  meta- 
physical speculations,  the  manifestations  of  wisdom  displayed 
in  the  regulation  of  the  complicated  machinery  of  mind,  would, 
to  such  an  one,  afford  incontestible  evidence  of  the  existence, 
wisdom,  and  benevolence  of  an  overruling  power. 

The  advantages  which  have  been  enumerated,  are  experien- 
ced by  all,  who  prosecute  the  study  of  mind  ;  but  there  are 
others  peculiarly  felt  by  females,  which  render  the  study  of 
metaphysics  an  essential  part  of  their  education.  A  know- 
ledge of  the  various  faculties  of  man,  of  his  intellectual  and 
moral  nature,  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  noble  art  of 
education.  That  art  which  should  commence,  by  training  the 
infant  faculties  in  a  direction  calculated  to  nourish  virtue,  and 
eradicate  vice, — to  foster  all  the  noble  and  generous  affections, 
and  destroy  those  which  are  vicious,  is  peculiarly  the  office  of 
woman. 

Philosophers  have  descanted  upon  the  importance  of  meta- 
physics in  the  wondrous  art,  which  improves  and  matures  the 
human  faculties,  on  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  mind  of  youth 
against  the  reception  of  erroneous  associations  and  prejudices, 
without  appearing  to  imagine,  that  this  was  the  field  for 
tvoman's  action  ;  that  it  was  she,  who  watched  the  bud  and 
bloom  of  intellect ;  that  it  was  her  office  to  guard  the  mind, 
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from  the  first  dawn  of  its  opening  faculties,  until  they  had  ar- 
rived at  strength  and  maturity  ;  that  it  was  peculiarly  in  her 
power,  to  lead  the  understanding  to  its  highest  elevation,  and 
form  a  character,  endowed  with  all  that  is  excellent  and  noble. 
All  this  she  can  achieve,  with  an  intellect  cultivated  and  refined, 
a  mind  clear  and  discerning  ;  and  if  she  has  carefully  examined 
the  secret  springs  of  human  action,  studied  the  sources  from 
whence  passions  and  affections  flow,  observed  the  means,  by 
which  to  supply  the  defects  of  intellect,  and  improve  that 
which  is  already  possessed  ;  in  short,  if  she  has  carefully  at- 
tended to  the  operations  of  mind,  she  is  then  fitted  to  educate 
a  rational  and  immortal  being. 

And  why  may  not  these  advantages  be  enjoyed  by  her  ? 
The  impartial  Distributer  of  mental  good  has  bestowed  upon 
her  faculties  equal  in  number,  though  in  some  respects  differ- 
ent in  degree,  to  those  of  the  other  sex.  She  is  endowed  with 
reason,  memory,  perception,  association  of  ideas,  the  power 
of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  and  truth  from  falsehood, 
and  indeed  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  in  which  we  might 
suppose  she  has  been  thought  to  be  deficient  ;  and  perhaps  she 
may  with  philosophical  truth  assume,  what  the  politeness  of 
many  writers  of  the  other  sex  have  accorded  her,  a  superior 
quickness  of  moral  perception. 

And  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  lavish  hand  of  Almighty 
Wisdom  has  thus  endowed  woman,  that  these  gifts  might  lie 
dormant  without  cultivation,  concealed,  like  rich  treasure  in 
some  secret  mine,  unknown  to  others,  and  almost  to  herself  ? 
Is  it  not  reasonable  to  infer,  that  they  were  designed  to  be  cul- 
tivated, strengthened,  and  brought  into  action  ;  that  they  were 
to  be  the  means  of  casting  over  all,  within  their  influence,  the 
light  of  knowledge,  and  rendering  their  possessors  workers  to- 
gether with  God  for  good. 

The  study  of  metaphysics,  by  disclosing  to  the  view  of  woman 
the  seeds  of  intellect,  and  informing  her  of  the  means  of  cul- 
tivation and  improvement,  would  thus  produce  important  ad- 
vantages on  society  in  general,  by  enabling  her  to  guard  the 
mind  of  youth  from  the  errors,  which,  when  then  imbibed, 
often  materially  affect  the  conduct  in  maturer  years. 

The  study  of  metaphysics  would  also  tend  to  correct  many 
of  the  defects  of  the  female  character,  hitherto  considered  in- 
herent and  incurable.  An  acquaintance  with  this  science, 
would  not  lessen  her  interest  in  the  peculiar  duties  of  her 
station  ;  but,  by  showing  her  that  many  of  the  defects  in  the 
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character  of  woman  have  arisen  from  the  manner  in  which  she 
pursued  her  ordinary  occupations,  would  teach  her  how  to 
correct  these  defects  ;  and,  by  giving  her  a  knowledge  of  the 
moral  nature,  would  aid  her  in  governing  her  dependants,  and 
make  her  one,  who  "  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  house- 
hold, and  eateth  not  the  bread  of  idleness." 

A  knowledge  of  metaphysics,  by  making  woman  conscious 
of  the  unexplored  field  of  intellect  yet  to  be  traversed,  would 
divest  those  works  of  fancy,  the  object  of  which  is  to  excite 
the  imagination,  not  to  improve  the  heart,  "  of  that  false  glare, 
which,  while  it  dazzles,  wounds  the  mental  sight  ;"  and  she 
could  then  employ  her  solitary  hours,  without  the  aid  of  these 
dangerous  companions.  This  study,  by  disclosing  the  gem  of 
value  entrusted  to  her  care,  by  making  her  acquainted  with  the 
progressive  nature  of  mind,  by  showing  that  it  can  never  be 
overcharged  with  the  treasures  of  intellect  ;  that  although  it  is 
finite,  it  is  still  capacious  enough  to  contain  the  collected 
knowledge  of  ages  ;  that  its  desires  are  never  limited,  never 
fully  gratified  ;  that  the  greatest  acquisition  of  mental  treasure 
may  still  be  increased  ;  that  the  insatiable  desires  of  the  im- 
mortal soul  cannot  be  satisfied  in  the  short  space  of  mortality, — 
would  incite  her  to  continued  efforts,  and  divest  her  of  the 
ridiculous  idea,  that  after  she  has  been  for  a  short  time  under 
the  care  of  her  instructers,  her  education  is  completed,  and 
n  that  the  remainder  of  her  life  is  to  be  devoted  to  frivolous  plea- 
sures and  continued  dissipation.  She  would  learn,  that  at 
school  she  has  only  laid  the  foundation  for  the  superstructure 
of  knowledge,  afterwards  to  be  reared  ;  that  the  whole  of  life 
is  a  school  for  instruction,  in  which  to  improve  and  increase 
that,  which  her  mind  has  already  received.  The  improve- 
ment of  her  faculties  would  then  be  a  constant  spring  of  action, 
and  enable  her  to  perform  her  duties  to  herself,  her  fellow- 
creatures,  and  her  Maker. 

Whether  her  sphere  of  action  should  be  limited  or  extend- 
ed, woman  might  still  be  happy,  if  her  efforts  were  directed 
to  the  improvement  of  her  own  mind;  and  every  increase  of 
knowledge  would  be  an  increase  of  enjoyment  :  but  if  the 
minds  of  others  were  destined  to  grow  under  her  forming 
hand,  she  would  be  well  fitted  for  the  task,  and  be  conscious 
of  doing  the  will  of  her  Creator,  in  augmenting  the  sum  of  hu- 
man happiness. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  the 
female  mind  from  the  study  of  metaphysics  ;  and  if  this  science 
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were  generally  considered  an  essential  branch  of  her  educa- 
tion, we  might  hope  to  see  society,  in  general,  re-modelled  and 
improved.  For,  after  she  had  been  considering  the  dignity  of 
her  nature,  the  inestimable  value  of  the  immortal  mind,  could 
she  consent  to  sport  away  existence,  among  the  multitude, 
whose  sole  aim,  is  frivolous  pleasure  ?  She  would  scorn  the 
thought  of  living  exclusively  for  such  enjoyment,  and  turn 
from  the  haunts  of  pleasure,  to  walk  in  the  path  of  duty  and 
wisdom. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  wonderful  operations  of  the  finite 
mind,  which  animates  the  mortal  frame,  would  often  lead  her 
to  the  contemplation  of  the  Infinite  Mind,  which  gives  life  to 
the  whole  created  universe  ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  frailties 
and  imperfections  of  weak  mortality,  of  the  barriers  which  cir- 
cumscribe man's  feeble  vision,  and  prevent  him  from  arriving 
at  that  perfection  which  his  imagination  paints,  would  habitually 
direct  her  thoughts  to  the  period,  when  the  immortal  soul,  freed 
from  the  imperfections  of  its  earthly  existence  shall  be  acquaint- 
ed with  all  mysteries,  and  all  knowledge,  "  when  this  corrup- 
tible shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal,  immor- 
tality." 

Troy,  (N.  Y.J  Aug.  7,  1833. 


RECIPE. 

Method  of  fumigating  a  Room. 


Let  the  room  be  first  shut  close  ;  heat  some  common  sand  in  a  fire 
shovel ;  take  a  tea-cup,  with  half  an  ounce  of  concentrated  oil  of  vitriol 
and  place  it  on  the  sand  ;  when  it  is  hot,  add  half  an  ounce  of  powdered 
nitre,  gradually ;  stir  the  mixture  with  a  piece  of  glass,  or  with  a  phial 
bottle,  till  the  vapor  arises  so  as  to  fill  the  room  ;  and  this  process  ,is 
to  be  repeated  when  any  unpleasant  smell  is  perceived  in  the  room. 

The  windows  and  doors  must  be  opened  occasionally,  as  usual,  to 
ventilate  and  air  the  room,  notwithstanding  the  fumigation.  Care  must 
be  taken  of  the  oil  of  vitriol,  as  it  burns  whatever  it  touches.  It  must 
be  kept  in  a  place  where  nobody  will  meddle  with  it,  or  mistake  it  for 
anything  else. 
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As  the  improvement  of  our  own  sex  is  the  purpose  of  our 
periodical,  we  think  we  cannot  better  promote  this  object  than 
by  giving  an  elucidation  of  the  character  and  plan  of  the  Fe- 
male Seminary  at  Troy,  N.  Y. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  Seminary  is  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Emma  Willard  ;  but  it. may  not  be  so  well  understood 
that  she  first  established  it,  and  by  her  zed,  industry  and  tal- 
ents, has  raised  it  to  be  the  first  Female  Seminary  in  our 
country — probably  the  first  in  the  whole  world.  We  say  the 
first,  because  in  no  other  is  the  course  of  education  so  extended 
and  complete  ;  that  is,  the  useful  and  ornamental  are  taught  in 
all  their  branches,  and  a  thorough  scientific  course,  which  would 
do  credit  to  a  College  for  men,  is  combined  with  that  faithful 
instruction  in  domestic  duties,  which,  to  a  woman,  whatever 
may  be  her  acquirements,  is  indispensable. 

That  this  course  of  education  is  a  thorough  one,  the  publi- 
cations of  Mrs.  Willard,  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Phelps,  (formerly 
Lincoln)  which  have,  as  it  were,  grown  out  of  their  plan  of 
teaching,  sufficiently  proves.  "  The  Republic  of  America," 
by  the  former  lady,  and  the  "  Lectures  on  Botany."  "  The 
Elements  of  Chemistry,"  and  "  Lectures  to  Young  Ladies  " 
by  the  latter,  are  text  books  in  our  schools  and  seminaries. 

The  first  article  in  this  number,  "  Places  of  Education," 
is  an  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  Mrs.  W.  presses  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  her  pupils  their  domestic  duties  and  moral 
responsibility. 

The  five  articles  next  succeeding,  are  the  productions  of 
her  pupils,  which  we  have  selected,  to  show  their  attainments 
in  the  different  kinds  of  style,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  and 
also  the  habits  of  thought  and  reflection  which  regulate  the 
fanciful  story,  as  well  as  the  grave  essay.  These  productions 
give  some  idea  of  the  character  of  the  Seminary. 

The  distinguishing  feature  in  Mrs.  Willard 's  plan  of  edu- 
cation, is  the  manner  in  which  she  employs  the  principle  of 
emulation,  that  most  difficult  propensity  of  our  nature,  to  man- 
age in  accordance  with  strictly  Christian  principles.  It  seems 
unreasonable,  to  endeavor  to  suppress  entirely  a  feeling  which 
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was  evidently  implanted  in  human  nature,  by  God  himself — 
yet,  when  it  is  permitted  to  be  developed  by  personal  compe- 
tition, with  individuals  constantly  associated  together,  the 
effect  is  often  dreadfully  injurious  to  the  hearts  and  tempers  of 
the  young. 

Mrs.  Willard  has  so  arranged  her  public  examinations  that 
every  pupil  is  brought  thoroughly  to  test  her  own  acquire- 
ments, not  in  comparison  with  a  class-mate,  but  with  her  own 
previous  knowledge.  The  standard  of  excellence  is  therefore 
that  every  one  must  do  the  best  she  can  ;  and  the  appeal  is  to 
her  own  conscience,  not  to  the  station  she  holds  in  her  class. 
No  marks  are  given,  or  medals  or  rewards  of  any  kind  con- 
ferred ;  only  as  the  examinations  are  conducted  publicly,  those 
who  are  deficient  cannot  hope  to  be  noted  higher  than  they 
deserve.  And  whether  this  deficiency  arise  from  incapacity 
or  from  indolence,  it  is  best,  both  for  the  individual  and  her 
friends,  that  it  should  be  known  and  felt.  If  it  proceed  from 
the  former,  it  will  be  excused — '•'  much  will  not  be  required  of 
her," — if  from  the  latter,  this  course  will  be  the  most  likely 
one  to  correct  the  fault.  The  following,  from  an  Address  of 
Mrs.  W.  on  the  subject  of  female  Education,  will  better  de- 
lineate the  moral  influence,  of  the  system  she  has  adopted,  than 
would  any  remarks  of  ours: — 

I  do  not  mean  to  detain  you  at  this  time  with  a  description  of 
our  institution,  its  rules,  modes  of  procedure,  and  the  principles 
which  guide  them  ;  but  allow  me  to  refer  briefly  to  some  of  the 
results  of  our  experiments,  as  having  a  tendency  to  remove  re- 
maining doubts,  and  future  obstacles  to  the  success  of  our  cause. 

Our  public  examinations  have  given  us,  with  those  who  have 
had  leisure  to  allow  them  more  than  a  cursory  attention,  a  repu- 
tation for  literary  and  scientific  instruction,  and  for  attention  to 
the  elegant  accomplishments,  as  great  as  we  desire,  or  deserve. 
Yet  none  but  my  Maker  knows  the  anxious  thought  which  has 
been  bestowed  to  lead  our  pupils  to  the  attainment  of  moral 
worth  ;  to  inspire  them  with  reverence  to  their  Maker,  and  teach 
them  to  refer  their  actions  to  his  will  ;  to  seek  and  learn  that  will 
from  his  written  word  ; — to  keep  them  serene  and  quietly  happy, 
by  making  them  feel  that  they  were  under  a  system  of  strictly  im- 
partial justice,  tempered  by  parental  love  ; — to  correct  their  faults. 
— to  save  them  from  the  evil  influences  of  unkind  feelings  to  their 
teachers  and  companions,  and  to  take  from  them  all  temptations 
to  falsehood  and  deceit  : — that  is  that  teaching  which  has  cost 
incessant  care.  To  meet  by  my  arrangements,  and  defeat  those 
evil  influences,  has  been  truly  my  greatest  source  of  watchfulness 
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and  mental  labor.  And  it  must  be  to  tbe  future  lives  of  my  pu- 
pils, taken  as  a  body,  that  we  must  look,  as  the  test  of  our  success. 
Yet  to  one  fact,  of  which  you  are  yourselves  witnesses,  I  confi- 
dently appeal.  This  is  the  growing  spirit  of  order,  propriety,  and 
dignity  of  behavior,  which,  as  my  arrangements  have  had  time  to 
operate,  have  been  witnessed  in  the  pupils  of  our  institution. 
This  improvement  has  gone  constantly  forward,  though  with  une- 
qual steps,  as  disturbing  causes  have  had  more  or  less  effect  ; 
and,  for  some  time  past,  the  tone  of  moral  feeling,  has  been  such 
among  my  pupils,  that  my  labors  in  governing  have  become 
comparatively  small.  If  an  irregular  pupil  enters  the  school,  she 
finds  her  wandering  disposition  checked  by  the  general  frown  of 
her  companions.  Intelligent  teachers,  who  come  to  reside  a  while 
with  us,  are  astonished  at  the  quiet  regularity  with  which  we  pro- 
ceed— teachers  and  scholars  in  harmonious  accord,  and  mutual 
confidence. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  the  Seminary  as  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Willard  :  we  have  now,  with  pleasure,  to  record  the  sup- 
port she  has  received  from  the  citizens  of  Troy.  They  have 
had  the  good  sense,  to  understand  the  value  of  female  educa- 
tion, and  to  appreciate  the  advantages  which  a  popular  insti- 
tution of  the  kind  would  have  on  the  social  happiness  of  their 
community,  and  the  literary  character  of  the  city.  With  a 
liberality,  unequalled  in  our  country,  Troy  has  made  appropria- 
tions for  this  Female  School.  The  grounds  and  buildings 
are  the  property  of  the  city,  we  were  informed  the  whole 
cost  had  been  about  $35,000,  and  allowed,  rent  free,  to  Mrs. 
Willard.  But  the  building,  though  nearly  equal  in  size,  to  a 
College,  was  found  insufficient  for  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the 
Common  Council  have  made  another  grant  of  seven  thousand 
dollars,  for  the  extension  of  the  Seminary  accommodations; 
and  the  opinions  of  the  men  of  Troy  on  the  subject  of  female 
education  may  be  learned  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
report  of  a  committee  on  the  affairs  of  the  Female  Seminary, 
made  to  the  Common  Council  of  Troy,  July,  1833: — 

"In  our  free  and  happy  country,  the  influence  and  the  saving 
power  of  education  are  admitted  by  all.  All  admit  that  the 
temple  of  freedom  must  be  based  on  the  solid  foundation  of  in- 
telligence and  virtue.  The  day  has  gone  by  for  discussing  here 
the  value  and  the  utility  of  institutions  of  learning.  And  as  to 
woman,  public  opinion  has  at  last  acknowledged  her  just  claims 
to  equal  intellectual  cultivation  and  improvement.  These  prin- 
ciples are  too  obvious  to  require  comment,  at  this  enlightened 
day." 
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We  have  dwelt  thus,  at  length,  on  the  affairs  of  this  Semi- 
nary, and  devoted  a  large  space  to  its  literature,  because  we 
wished  to  afford  our  readers  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  its 
character,  rather  from  its  results,  than  by  our  own  estimate  of 
its  merits.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  was  founded  by 
female  enterprize,  and  has  been  wholly  sustained  by  female  tal- 
ent, that  its  improvements  have  been  effected  by  female  per- 
severance, and  that  it  is  now  the  most  flourishing  school  of  its 
kind  in  the  Republic,  numbering  about  200  pupils  annually. 
There  are  fourteen  teachers  in  the  Seminary,  most  of  whom 
have  been  educated  by  Mrs.  Willard  ;  and  she  is  likewise  fur- 
nishing, from  her  school,  teachers  to  almost  every  part,  of  our 
country. 


EXAMINATION.* 
By  Miss  M .   O 


Examination!  oh,  examination! 

Thou  that  the  total  sum  of  terror-seems! 

To  which  the  school-girl  looks  with  consternation; 

The  hydra-headed  monster  of  her  dreams, — 

Thou  art  approaching,  yes — we  know  it  well, 
For  in  our  ears  the  sound  is  daily  ringing ; 
And  dire  forebodings  which  no  tongue  can  tell, 
We  feel  around  our  trembling  heart-strings  clinging. 

And  even  old  Time  himself,  though  no  great  coward, 
Affrighted  seems  at  thy  terrific  form, 
Rolling  with  threefold  speed  his  chariot  forward, 
He  ushers  in  the  long-expected  morn. 

In  fancy  now  behold  the  group  collected, 
Each  in  her  proper  station  duly  placed, 
While  the  emotions  of  each  breast  reflected, 
In  burning  cheeks  and  moistened  eyes  we  trace. 

*  We  insert  this,  as  descriptive  of  the  general  course  of  the  studies  pursued  in  the 
Troy  Seminary — the  ornamental  branches,  drawing,  painting,  and  needle-work,  in 
which  the  pupils  excel,  even  more  than  in  the  literary  department,  are  not  enu- 
merated. 
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One,  on  the  part  she  acts,  intently  musing, 
With  anxious  hopes  and  fears  for  its  success; 
Another,  a  position  graceful  choosing, 
Which  shows  to  best  advantage  her  new  dress. 

The  scene  commences — first  the  minor  classes 
Are  doomed  the  public  test  to  undergo; 
And  from  their  snug  retreats  the  petite  lasses 
Are  called  to  show  the  people  what  they  know. 

Then  one,  perhaps  the  envy  of  her  fellows, 
And  pride  of  those  who  formed  her  youthful  mind, 
With  consequential  air  steps'  forth  to  tell  us 
That  verbs  are  not  by  prepositions  joined; 

Or,  that  the  earth  is  like  an  apple  round, 
Strung  on  a  pole  which  passes  through  the  centre; 
And  though  we  think  we  stand  on  sober  ground, 
We  're  whirling  round  like  tops,  spun  at  a  venture: 

Or,  in  Arithmetic  some  shine  most  brightly, 

Can  tell  the  difference  'twixt  odd  and  even, 

(If,  happily,  the  question  is  put  rightly,) 

Or,  still  more  learned,  that  three  and  four  are  seven. 

Then  comes  in  course  the  various  other  branches, 
History,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  and  so  on — 
Latin  and  French,  at  which  the  hearer  launches 
Forth  into  praises  that  they  so  well  go  on: 

Philosophy,  both  Natural  and  Moral, 
The  laws  of  matter  and  of  mind  to  show — 
And  Chemistry,  explaining  why  we  see  all 
The  elements  play  ai.tics  as  they  do. 

Next,  comes  the  glorious  course  of  Mathematics, 
With  all  its  problems,  theorems,  and  surds; 
Mechanics,  Optics,  Solids,  Hydrostatics, 
And  various  other  multilateral  words: 

Euclid,  the  mighty  wonder  of  the  day, 

O'er  whieh  the  school-girl  six  long  months  has  prated, 

With  just  desire  to  show  mankind  that  they 

The  female  intellect  have  underrated; 

Or  she,  at  least,  is  of  the  favored  few, 
The  happy  "  one  in  five  "  so  blessed  by  Heaven, 
Of  whom  the  sage  Mustapha  said,  "  'twas  true 
The  rare  endowment  of  a  soul  was  given." 
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And,  having  racked  her  powers  of  comprehension, 
With  triangles,  their  bases,  and  dimensions, 
She  now  comss  forth  to  prove  that  A.  B.  C. 
Is  not  inferior  to  E.  F.  G. 

Or  if  by  chance  she  take  a  step  amiss, 

In  the  complex  solution  of  a  problem, 

And  prove  the  greater  equal  to  the  less, — 

She  calls  the  joke  redutio  ad  absurdum. 

Then,  Algebra,  of  all  the  most  perplexing, 
Its  mystic  symbols,  characters,  and  signs, 
Its  roots,  binomials,  and  powers  so  vexing, 
In  short,  that  which  all  miseries  combines; 

Where  the  poor  letter  x  is  turned  and  twisted,    , 
Transformed,  reduced,  or  squared  to  suit  the  times; 
Its  worth  unknown,  of  character  divested, 
Its  influence  governed  wholly  by  the  signs. 

Like  some  unstable  modern  Politicians, 

His  consequence  depending  on  a  pother, 

Who  on  the  one  side  talks  of  rights  and  reason, 

But  change  the  signs,  you  have  him  on  the  other. 

To  "  cap  the  climax,"  Dugald  Steward  closes, 
The  mind  dissects  and  labels  every  part, 
And,  though  a  Bachelor,  he  safely  proses, 
Not  only  of  the  head,  but  of  the  heart. 

Beneath  five  volumes'  weight  the  tables  groan, 
Of  wondrous  learning  held  in  high  repute', 
Wherein  identity  is  clearly  shown, 
A  man's  himself,  and  that's  beyond  dispute. 

These  truths  being  to  each  pupil's' brain  transfused, 
Somewhat  upon  the  transmigration  plan, 
The  class  proceeds,  while  we  exclaim  in  pride, 
Beat  that,  ye  Lords  of  Nature,  if  ye  can  ! 

In  composition  too  the  powers  are  tested, 
Displaying  the  dimensions  of  each  mind, 
Or  those  peculiar  features  in  it  nested, 
Which  would,  perhaps,  by  genius  be  defined. 

There's  one  has  searched  her  brain  in  every  corner 
For  new  and  bright  ideas  to  grace  her  quill; 
And  one  has  looked  the  dictionary  over, 
For  large,  high-sounding  words  their  place  to  fill.. 
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And  with,  at  intervals,  a  little  jingling 

Of  music  to  relieve  the  weary  ears, 

And  show  the  young  performer's  skill  at  fingering, 

The  days  pass  off  until  the  last  appears. 

Then  comes  the  conduct  list,  where  each  transgressor 
Beholds  the  faults  in  long  and  dark  array, 
Like  frightful  spectres  conjured  up  before  her, 
To  drive  the  shattered  senses  quite  away. 

So  ends  the  play,  the  source  of  all  our  trouble, 
The  fell  destroyer  of  our  six  months'  peace; 
In  magnitude,  Colossus  morethan  double; 
In  dread,  surpassing  all  the  ills  of  Greece  ! 
Feb.  1833. 


PARISIAN    POLITENESS. 

No.  III. 

Of  Propriety  of  Conduct  in  Conjugal  and  Domestic  Relations.  If  any 
thing  can  render  politeness  ridiculous,  and  even  odious,  it  is  the  dispo- 
sition of  certain  persons,  who  in  society  are  moderate,  amiable,  and  gra- 
cious,— but  in  private  show  themselves  morose,  rough  and  ill-natured. 
This  fault,  much  too  common,  is  one  of  the  greatest  inconsistencies  of 
the  human  mind.  You  use  all  your  exertions  to  please  the  world  which 
you  only  see  cursorily,  and  in  which  you  have  only  power  to  procure  a 
few  moments  of  pleasure  ;  and  you  neglect  to  be  agreeable  to  your  hus- 
band or  wife,  from  whom  you  expect  the  happiness  of  a  whole  life. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  be  continually  capricious  or  harsh  ;  for 
the  contrast  of  your  politeness  in  the  drawing-room  with  your  impolite- 
ness at  home,  makes  you  appear  still  more  odious.  Conjugal  intimacy, 
it  is  true,  dispenses  with  the  etiquette  established  by  politeness ;  but  it 
does  not  dispense  with  attentions.  In  the  presence  of  your  wife  or  hus- 
band, you  ought  never  to  do  those  things  which  carry  with  them  an  idea 
of  disgust,  nor  perform  those  duties  of  the  toilet,  which  before  any  one 
but  yourself  offend  decency  and  cleanliness.*  One  ought  never  to  per- 
mit disorder  in  his  wardrobe,  under  the  excuse  that  he  is  just  up,  or  at 
his  own  house.  To  dress  with  neatness,  and  elegant  simplicity,  is  im- 
portant, even  at  home. 

*  As,  washing  the  feet,  cutting  the  nails,  &c. 
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The  conversation  of  husband  and  wife  cannot  be  elegant,  and  sus- 
tained in  the  same  manner  that  it  is  in  society  :  it  would  indeed  be  su- 
perlatively ridiculous  that  it  should  not  have  interruption  or  relaxation, 
but  it  should  be  free  from  all  impoliteness  and  indelicacy.  If  at  any 
time  the  society  of  your  husband  or  wife  causes  you  ennui,  you  ought 
neither  to  say  so,  nor  give  any  suspicion  of  the  cause  by  abruptly  chang- 
ing the  conversation.  In  all  discussions  you  should  watch  yourself  at- 
tentively, lest  domestic  familiarity  raise  itself  by  degrees  to  the  pitch  of 
a  quarrel.  It  is  especially  to  females  that  this  advice  is  addressed,  and 
to  the  impressive  words  of  Scripture,  '  woman  was  not  created  for  wrath,' 
we  may  add  these,  '  she  was  created  for  gentleness.' 

To  entertain  with  a  politeness  particularly  affectionate  the  friends  of 
a  person  with  whom  you  are  connected  by  marriage  ;  to  respect  invio- 
lably the  letters  which  she  writes  or  receives  ;  to  avoid  prying  into  the 
secrets  which  she  conceals  from  you  through  delicacy ;  never  to  act 
contrary  to  her  inclinations,  unless  they  are  injurious  to  herself,  and 
even  in  this  case  not  to  oppose  her,  but  to  endeavor  to  check  them  with 
address  and  kindness;  to  beware  of  confiding  to  strangers  or  to  domes- 
tics the  little  vexations  which  she  causes  you  ;  to  dread  like  poison  marks 
of  contempt,  coldness,  suspicion,  or  reproaches  ;  to  apologize  promptly 
and  in  an  affectionate  manner  if  you  have  allowed  yourself  to  run  into 
any  ill-humor  ;  to  receive  her  counsels  with  attention,  and  benevolence, 
and  to  execute  them  as  quickly  as  possible — these  are  the  obligations 
of  propriety  and  love,  to  which  husbands  possessed  of  gentleness  bind 
themselves,  by  the  sanctity  of  the  vows  which  they  have  taken  before 
God.  There  is  a  still  more  rigorous  duty  for  a  new  husband,  and  for 
well  married  persons  :  they  must  abstain  in  public  from  every  mark  of 
affection  too  conspicuous,  and  every  exclusive  attention.  Married  per- 
sons who,  in  society,  place  themselves  continually  near  one  another,  and 
who  converse  and  dance  together,  do  not  escape  the  ridicule  to  which 
their  feelings  blind  them.  In  society,  we  ought  above  every  thing  to 
avoid  being  personal ;  for  a  husband  or  a  wife  is  another  self;  and  we 
must  forget  that  self. 

Mothers,  in  particular,  spare  no  caresses  towards  your  children,  occupy 
yourselves  entirely  with  them,  unless  perhaps  you  fear  to  render  them 
proud,  difficult,  and  insupportable  ;  if  you  fatigue  people  by  having  them 
always  present,  if  you  encourage  or  repeat  their  prattle  and  their  sports  ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  treat  them  with  severity  before  strangers ;  if 
you  reprimand  or  punish  them,  be  assured  every  one  will  consider  you 
importunate  as  well  as  ridiculous. 

Domestic  propriety,  which  is  at  once  a  duty  of  justice,  religion  and 
humanity,  is  also  a  source  of  peace  and  pleasure.  Servants  treated  with 
suitable  regard,  are  attentive,  zealous  and  grateful ;  and  consequently 
every  thing  is  done  with  propriety  and  affection.  Who  does  not  know, 
the  charm  and  value  of  this  ? 

Duties  of  this  class  require  that  you  should  never  command  your  do- 
mestics with  hauteur  and  harshness.  Every  time  that  they  render  you 
a  service,  it  claims  an  expression,  a  gesture,  or  at  least  a  look  of  thank- 
fulness ;  it  requires  that  you  should  be  still  more  affectionate  towards 
the  domestics  of  your  acquaintances,  and  especially  towards  those  of 
your  friends,  whom  you  ought  always  to  treat  kindly.  As  to  your  own 
domestics,  you  should  carefully  beware  of  addressing  to  them  any  con- 
fidential or  even  useless  conversation,  for  fear  of  rendering  them  inso- 
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lent  or  familiar ;  but  propriety  requires  you  to  listen  to  them  with  kind- 
ness, and  give  them  salutary  advice  when  it  is  for  their  interest.  It 
commands  us  also  to  show  them  indulgence  frequently,  in  order  to  be 
able,  when  there  is  cause,  to  reprove  them  with  firmness,  without  being 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  false  energy  of  anger. 

The  ton  of  domestics  ordinarily  announces  that  of  their  masters. 
Never  suffer  them  to  remain  seated  while  answering  distinguished  per- 
sons who  ask  for  you.  Take  care  that  they  do  it  always  in  a  civil  and 
polite  manner ;  let  them  lose  no  time,  if  there  is  occasion,  in  relieving 
your  visiters  of  their  over-shoes,  umbrellas,  cloaks,  &c. ;  let  them  go 
before,  to  save  your  visiters  the  trouble  of  opening  and  shutting  the  door. 
When  an  announcement  is  made,  let  them  inform  themselves  respect- 
fully of  the  name  of  the  person,  and  pronounce  it  while  holding  open  for 
them  the  door  of  your  room.  If  you  are  not  there,  let  them  offer  a  seat, 
requesting  the  guests  to  wait  a  moment  while  they  go  to  call  you. 

When  visiters  take  leave,  domestics  ought  to  manifest  a  promptness 
in  opening  the  outer  door;  they  should  hold  the  door  by  the  handle, 
while  you  converse  with  the  person  whom  you  reconduct ;  they  should 
present  them  respectfully  with  whatever  garments  they  may  have  thrown 
off,  and  aid  them  in  again  putting  them  on  ;  and  should,  if  occasion  re- 
quires, light  them  to  the  door,  going  slowly  behind  them. 

Accustom  your  domestics  never  to  appear  before  you  too  poorly,  or 
too  much  dressed  ;  never  to  sit  in  your  presence,  especially  while  wait- 
ing upon  the  table  ;  not  to  enter  into  conversation ;  never  to  answer  by 
signs,  or  in  coarse  terms. 

It  is  only  among  the  badly  educated  people  of  the  small  towns  that 
they  say,  the  '  maid,'  the  '  boy,'  the  '  domestic,'  the  '  servant ; '  and  among 
the  proud,  ill-bred  fashionables,  who  ape  grandeur ;  the  '  lackey,'  the 
'  valet,' '  my  people ; '  well-bred  persons  simply  say,  the  '  nurse,'  the 
'  cook,'  the  '  chamber-maid,'  &c.  and  what  is  still  better,  they  designate 
their  domestics  by  their  christian  names. 

If  you  have  ever  met  with  those  merciless  house-keepers  who  give 
you  a  whole  tariff  of  the  commodities  which  they  have  been  to  market 
to  purchase,  attended  by  their  maid  ;  who  entertain  you  constantly  with 
the  insults  and  unfaithfulness  of  their  domestics  ;  who  fly  into  a  passion 
before  you  on  account  of  a  glass  broken,  of  which  they  require  the 
value,  and  make  you  witness  and  judge  of  pert  discussions  occasioned  by 
servants'  mistakes  ;  if  you  have  had  the  misfortune  to  dine  with  such 
persons,  and  have  seen  them  hand  reluctantly  to  their  sullen  maid-ser- 
vants one  key  after  another,  to  arrange  the  dessert  brought  by  them  with 
a  good  supply  of  ill-humor ;  if  you  have  seen  them  go  to  the  cellar  them- 
selves, and  when  they  have  just  left  the  table,  to  arrange  in  a  surly  man- 
ner the  wine,  sugar,  and  delicacies, — tell  me,  poor  guest,  if,  turning  your 
head  away  with  confusion  and  disgust,  you  have  not  an  hundred  times 
said  to  yourself, '  Oh !  what  living  and  disgusting  models  of  upstarts  or 
provincials.' 
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If  it  be  generally  true,  that  Love,  to  be  poetical,  must  be 
wreathed  with  the  willow  and  the  cypress,  as  well  as  the  laurel 
and  the  myrtle — still  it  is  not  always  true.  It  is  not,  happily,  a 
necessary  condition,  that  a  passion,  to  be  constant,  must  be  un- 
fortunate ;  that  faithful  lovers  must  needs  be  wretched  ;  that 
conjugal  tenderness  and  "domestic  doings"  are  ever  dull  and 
invariably  prosaic.  The  witty  invectives  of  some  of  our  poets, 
whose  domestic  misery  stung  them  into  satirists,  and  blasphe- 
mers of  a  happiness  denied  to  them,  are  familiar  in  the  memory 
— ready  on  the  lips  of  common-place  scoffers.  But  of  matri- 
monial poetics,  in  a  far  different  style,  we  have  instances  suffi- 
cient to  put  to  shame  such  heartless  raillery,  that  there  are  not 
more,  is  owing'  to  the  reason  which  Klopstock  has  given,  when 
writing  of  his  angelic  Meta.  "A  man,"  said  he,  "should 
speak  of  his  wife  as  seldom  and  with  as  much  modesty  as  of  him- 
self." 

A  woman  is  not  under  the  same  restraint  in  speaking  of  her 
husband  ;  and  this  distinction  arises  from  the  relative  position 
of  the  two  sexes.  It  is  a  species  of  vain-glory  to  boast  of  a 
possession  ;  but  we  may  exult,  unreproved,  in  the  virtues  of 
him  who  disposes  of  our  fate.  Our  inferiority  has  here  given 
to  us,  as  women,  so  high  and  dear  a  privilege,  that  it  is  a  pity 
we  have  been  so  seldom  called  on  to  exert  it. 

The  first  instance  of  conjugal  poetry  which  occurs  to  me,  will 
perhaps  startle  the  female  reader ;  for  it  is  no  other  than  the  gal- 
lant Ovid  himself.  One  of  the  epistles,  written  during  his  ban- 
ishment to  Pontus,  is  addressed  to  his  wife  Perilla,  and  very 
tenderly  alludes  to  their  mutual  affection,  and  to  the  grief  she 
must  have  suffered  during  his  absence. 

And  thou,  whom  young  I  left  when  leaving  Rome, 
Thou,  by  my  woes  art  haply  old  become  : 
Grant,  Heaven  !  that  such  I  may  behold  thy  face, 
And  thy  changed  cheek,  with  dear  loved  kisses  trace  : 
Fold  thy  diminished  person,  and  exclaim, 
Regret  for  me  has  thinned  this  beauteous  frame. 

Here  then  we  have  the  most  abandoned  libertine  of  his  prof- 
ligate times  reduced  at  last,  in  his  old  age,  in  disgrace  and  exile, 
to  throw  himself,  for  sympathy  and  consolation,  into  the  arms  of 
a  tender  and  amiable  wife  ;   and  this,  after  spending  his  life  and 

*  From  Mrs.  Jameson's  "  Loves  of  the  Poets." 
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talents  in  deluding  the  tenderness,  corrupting  the  virtue,  and 
reviling  the  characters  of  women.  In  truth,  half  a  dozen  vol- 
umes in  praise  of  our  sex  could  scarce  say  more  than  this. 

Every  one,  I  believe,  recollects  the  striking  story  of  Paulina, 
the  wife  of  Seneca.  When  the  order  was  brought  from  Nero 
that  he  should  die,  she  insisted  upon  dying  with  him,  and  by  the 
same  operation.  She  accordingly  prepared  to  be  bled  to  death  ; 
but  fainting  away  in  the  midst  of  her  sufferings,  Seneca  com- 
manded her  wounds  to  be  bound  up,  and  conjured  her  to  live. 
She  lived  therefore  ;  but  excessive  weakness  and  loss  of  blood 
gave  her,  during  the  short  remainder  of  her  life,  that  spectral 
appearance  which  has  caused  her  conjugal  fidelity  and  her  pal- 
lid hue  to  pass  into  a  proverb,—"  As  pale  as  Seneca's  Paulina;  " 
and  be  it  remembered,  that  Paulina  was  at  this  time  young,  in 
comparison  of  her  husband,  who  was  old  and  singularly  ugly. 

This  picturesque  story  of  Paulina  affects  us  in  our  younger 
years  ;  but  at  a  later  period  we  are  more  likely  to  sympathize 
with  the  wife  of  Lucan,  Polla  Argentaria,  who  beheld  her  hus- 
band perish  by  the  same  death  as  his  uncle  Seneca,  and  through 
love  for  his  fame,  consented  to  survive  him.  She  appears  to 
have  been  the  original  after  whom  he  drew  his  beautiful  portrait 
of  Cornelia  the  wife  of  Pompey.  Lucan  had  left  the  manuscript 
of  the  Pharsalia  in  an  imperfect  state  ;  and  his  wife  who  had 
been  in  its  progress  his  amanuensis,  his  counsellor  and  confidant, 
and  therefore  best  knew  his  wishes  and  intentions,  undertook  to 
revise  and  copy  it  with  her  own  hand.  During  the  rest  of  her 
life,  which  was  devoted  to  this  dear  and  pious  task,  she  had  the 
bust  of  Lucan  always  beside  her  couch,  and  his  works  lying 
before  her  ;  and  in  the  form  in  which  Polla  Argentaria  left  it, 
his  great  poem  has  descended  to  our  times. 

I  have  read  also,  (though  I  confess  my  acquaintance  with  the 
classics  is  but  limited,)  of  a  certain  Latin  poetess,  Sulpicia,  who 
celebrated  her  husband  Calenas  :  and  the  poet  Ausonius  com- 
posed many  fine  verses  in  praise  of  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  wife, 
whose  name  I  forget.* 

But  I  feel  I  am  treading  unsafe  ground,  rendered  so  both  by 
my  ignorance,  and  by  my  prejudices  as  a  woman.  Generally 
speaking,  the  heroines  of  classical  poetry  and  history  are  not 
much  to  my  taste  ;  in  their  best  virtues  they  were  a  little  mas- 
culine, and  in  their  vices  so  completely  unsexed,  that  one  would 
rather  not  think  of  them — speak  of  them — far  less  write  of  them. 

The  earliest  instance  I  can  recollect  of  modern  conjugal  poet- 
ry, is  taken  from  a  country,  and  a  class,  and  a  time  where  one 
would  scarce  look  for  high  poetic  excellence  inspired  by  con- 
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jugal  tenderness.  It  is  that  of  a  French  woman  of  high  rank, 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  when  France  was  barbarized  by  the 
prevalence  of  misery,  profligacy,  and  bloodshed,  in  every  revolt- 
ing form. 

Marguerite-Eleonore-  Clotilde  de  Surville,  of  the  noble  family 
of  Vallon  Chalys,  was  the  wife  of  Berenger  de  Surville,  and 
lived  in  those  disastrous  times  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
battle  of  Agincourt.  She  was  born  in  1405,  and  educated  in 
the  court  of  the  Count  de  Foix,  where  she  gave  an  early  proof 
of  literary  and  poetical  talent,  by  translating,  when  eleven  years 
old,  one  of  Petrarch's  Canzoni,  with  a  harmony  of  style  won- 
derful, not  only  for  her  age,  but  for  the  time  in  which  she  lived. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  she  married  the  Chevalier  de  Surville, 
then,  like  herself,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  to  whom  she  was 
passionately  attached.  In  those  days,  no  man  of  noble  blood, 
who  had  a  feeling  for  the  misery  of  his  country,  or  a  hearth  and 
home  to  defend,  could  avoid  taking  an  active  part  in  the  scenes 
of  barbarous  strife  around  him  ;  and  De  Surville,  shortly  after 
his  marriage,  followed  his  heroic  sovereign,  Charles  the  Seventh, 
to  the  field.  During  his  absence,  his  wife  addressed  to  him  the 
most  beautiful  effusions  of  conjugal  tenderness  to  be  found,  I 
think,  in  the  compass  of  poetry.  In  the  time  of  Clotilde,  French 
verse  was  not  bound  down  by  those  severe  laws  and  artificial 
restraints  by  which  it  has  since  been  shackled  :  we  have  none  of 
the  prettinesses,  the  epigrammatic  turns,  the  sparkling  points,  and 
elaborate  graces,  which  were  the  fashion  in  the  days  of  Louis 
Quatorze.  Boileau  would  have  shrugged  up  his  shoulders,  and 
elevated  his  eyebrows,  at  the  rudeness  of  the  style  ;  but  Moliere, 
who  preferred 

J'aime  mieux  ma  mie,  oh  gai  ! 

to  all  the  fades  galanteries  of  his  contemporary  bels  esprits,  would 
have  been  enchanted  with  the  naive  tenderness,  the  freshness 
and  flow  of  youthful  feeling  which  breathe  through  the  poetry 
of  Clotilde.  The  antique  simplicity  of  the  old  French  lends  it 
such  an  additional  charm,  that,  though  in  making  a  few  extracts, 
I  have  ventured  to  modernize  the  spelling,  I  have  not  attempted 
to  alter  a  word  of  the  original. 

Clotilde  has  entitled  her  first  epistle  "  Heroide  a.  mon  epoux 
Berenger  ;  "  and  as  it  is  dated  in  1422,  she  could  not  have  been 
more  than  seventeen  when  it  was  written.  The  commencement 
recalls  the  superscription  of  the  first  letter  of  Heloise  to  Abe- 
lard. 

Clotilde,  au  sien  ami,  douce  mande  accolade  ! 

A  son  epoux,  salut,  respects,  amour  ! 
Ah,  tandis  qu'eploree  et  de  cceur  si  malade, 

Te  quier  *  la  nuit,  to  redemande  au  jour — 

*  Querir. 
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Que  devicns  "?  oil  cours  tu  1     Loin  de  to  bien-aim6e, 

Ou  les  destins,  entrainent  done  tes  pas  1 
'  Fant  que  ledise,  helas  !  s'en  crois  la  renommee 

De  bien  long  temps  ne  te  reverrai  pas  1 

She  then  describes  her  lonely  state,  her  grief  for  his  absence, 
her  pining  for  his  return.  She  laments  the  horrors  of  war  which 
have  torn  him  from  her  ;  but  in  a  strain  of  eloquent  poetry,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  a  high-souled  woman,  to  whom  her  husband's 
honor  was  dear  as  his  life,  she  calls  on  him  to  perform  all  that 
his  duty  as  a  brave  knight,  and  his  loyalty  to  his  sovereign  re- 
quire. She  reminds  him,  with  enthusiasm,  of  the  motto  of 
French  chivalry,  "  mourir  plutot  que  trahir  son  devoir  ;  "  then 
suddenly  breaking  off,  with  a  graceful  and  wife-like  modesty, 
she  wonders  at  her  own  presumption  thus  to  address  her  lord, 
her  husband,  the  son  of  a  race  of  heroes  : — 

Mais  que  dis  !  ah  d'ou  vient  qu'orgueilleuse  t'advise  ! 

Toi,  escolier  !  toi,  Penfant  des  heros  ! 
Pardonne  maintes  soucis  a.  celle  qui  t'adore — 

A  tant  d'amour,  est  permis  quelque  effroi. 

She  describes  herself  looking  out  from  the  tower  of  her  cas- 
tle to  watch  the  return  of  his  banner  ;  she  tells  him  how  she 
again  and  again  visits  the  scenes  endeared  by  the  remembrance 
of  their  mutual  happiness.  The  most  beautiful  touches  of  de- 
scription are  here  mingled  with  the  fond  expressions  of  feminine 
tenderness. 

La,  me  dis-je,  ai  recu  sa  derniere  caresse, 

Et  jusqu'aux  os,  soudain,  me  sens  bruler. 
Ici  les  ung  ormeil,  cercle  par  aubespine 

Que  doux  printemps  ja  *courronnait  de  fleurs, 
Me  dit  adieu — Sanglots  suffoquent  ma  poctrine, 

Et  dans  mes  yeux  roulent  torrents  de  pleurs. 

*  *  *  *  * 

D'autreefdis,  ecartant  ces  cruelles  images, 

Crois  m'enfoncant  au  plus  dense  des  bois, 
Meier  des  rossignols  aux  amoureuse  ramages, 

Entre  tes  bras,  mon  amoureux  voix  : 
Me  semble  ou'ir,  echappant  de  ta  bouclie  rosee, 

Ces  mots  gentils,  qui  me  font  tressaillir, 
Ainz  f  vois  au  meme  instat  que  me  suis  abusee 

Et  soupirant,  suis  prete  adefailler  ! 

After  indulging  in  other  regrets,  expressed  with  rather  more 
nai'vette  than  suits  the  present  taste,  she  bursts  into  an  eloquent 
invective  against  the  English  invaders,  J  and  the  factious  nobles 
of  France,  whose  crimes  and  violence  detained  her  husband 
from  her  arms. 


*  Ja — jadis  (the  old  French  ja  is  the  Italian  gid.) 

f  Ainz  : — ccpendant  (the  Italian  ami.) 

$  She  calls  them  "  the  Vultures  of  Albion." 
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Quand  reverrai,dis-moi,  ton  si  duisant  §  visage  1 

Quand  te  pourria  face  a.  face  mirer  1 
T'enlacer  tellement  a  raon  frement  ||  corsage, 

Que  toi,  ni  moi,  n'en  puissions  respirer  1 

and  she  concludes  with  this  tender  envoi: 

Ou,  que  suives  ton  roi,  ne  mets  ta  douce  aniie 

En  tel  oubli,  qu'ignore  ou  git  ce  lieu  : 
Jusqu'alors  ensouci,  de  calme  n'aura  mie, — 

Plus  ne  t'en  dis — que  t'en  souvienne  !  adieu  ! 

Clotilde  became  a  mother  before  the  return  of  her  husband  ; 
and  the  delicious  moment  in  which  she  first  placed  her  infant 
in  his  father's  arms,  suggested  the  verses  she  had  entitled  "  Bal- 
lade a  mon  epoux,  lors,  quand  tournait  apres  un  an  d'absence, 
mis  en  ses  bras  notre  fils  enfanc,on." 

The  pretty  burthen  of  this  little  ballad  has  often  been  quoted. 

Faut  etre  deux  pour  avoir  du  plaisir, 
Plaisir  ne  l'est  qu'autant  qu'on  le  partage  ! 

But,  says  the  mother, 

Un  tiers  si  doux  ne  fait  tort  a  plaisir  % 

and  should  her  husband  be  again  torn  from  her,  she  will  con- 
sole herself  in  his  absence,  by  teaching  the  boy  to  lisp  his  fa- 
ther's name. 

Gentil  epoux  !  si  Mars  et  ton  courage 

Plus  contraignaient  ta  Clotilde  a  gemir, 
De  lui  montrer  en  son  petit  language, 

A  t'appeller  ferai  tout  mon  plaisir — 
Plaisir  ne  l'est  qu'autant  qu'on  le  partage  ! 

Among  some  other  little  poems,  which  place  the  conjugal  and 
maternal  character  of  Clotilde  in  a  most  charming  light,  I  must 
notice  one  more  for  its  tender  and  heartfelt  beauty.  It  is  enti- 
tled "  Ballade  a.  mon  premier  ne,"  and  is  addressed  to  her  child, 
apparently  in  the  absence  of  its  father. 

O  cher  enfantelet,  vrai  portrait  de  ton  pere  ! 

Dors  sur  le  sein  que  ta  bouche  a  presse  ! 
Dors  petit ! — clos,  ami,  sur  le  sein  de  ta  mere, 

Tien  doux  oeillet,  par  le  somme  oppresse. 
Bel  ami — cher  petit  !  que  ta  pupille  tendre, 

Goute  un  sommeil  que  plus  n'est  fait  pour  moi  : 
Je  veille  pour  te  voir,  te  nourir,  te  defendre, 

Ainz  qu'il  est  doux  ne  veiller  que  pour  toi ! 

Contemplating  him  asleep,  she  says, 

N'etait  ce  teint  fleuri  des  couleurs  de  la  pomme, 
Ne  le  diriez  vous  dans  le  bras  de  la  mort  1 


§  Duisant,  seduisant.        ||  Fremissant. 
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Then,  shuddering  at  the  idea  she  had  conjured  up,  she  breaks 
forth  iato  a  passionate  apostrophe  to  her  sleeping  child  : 

Arrete,  cher  enfant  !  j'en  fremis  toute  entiere — 

Reveille  toi  !  chasse  un  fatal  propos  ! 
Mod  fils  ....  pour  un  moment — ahrevois  la  lumiere! 

Au  prix  du  tien,  rends-moi  tout  mon  reposl! 
Douce  erreur  !  il  dormait  ....  c'est,  assez,  je  respire. 

Songes  legers,  flattez  son  doux  sommeil  ; 
Ah  !  quand  verrai  celui  pour  qui  mon  coaur  soupire, 

Au  miens  cotes  jouir  de  son  reveil  1 

***** 

Quand  reverrai  celui  dont  as  recu  la  vie  1 

Mon  jeune  epoux,  le  plus  beau  des  humains 
Oui — deja  crois  voir  ta  mere,  aux  cieux  ravie, 

Que  tends  vers  lui  tes  innocentes  mains. 
Comme  ira  se  duisant  a  ta  premire  caresse  ! 

Au  miens  baisers  com'  t'ira  disputant  ! 
Ainz  ne  compte,  a  toi  seal,  d'epuiser  sa  tendresse, — 

A  sa  Clotilde  en  garde  bien  autant  ! 

Along  the  margin  of  the  original  MS.  of  this  poem,  was  writ- 
ten an  additional  stanza,  in  the  same  hand,  and  quite  worthy  of 
the  rest. 

Voila  ses  traits  .  .  .  son  air  .  .  .  voila  tout  ce  que  j'aime! 
Feu  de  son  ceil,  et  roses  de  son  teint  .... 

D'oii  vient  m'en  ebahir  1  autre  qu'en  tout  lui  meme, 
Put-il  jamais  eclore  de  mon  sein  1 

This  is  beautiful  and  true  ;  beautiful,  because  it  is  true. 
There  is  nothing  of  fancy  nor  of  art,  the  intense  feeling  gushes, 
warm  and  strong,  from  the  heart  of  the  writer,  and  it  comes 
home  to  the  heart  of  the  reader,  filling  it  with  sweetness. — Am 
I  wrong  in  supposing  that  the  occasional  obscurity  of  the  old 
French  will  not  disguise  the  beauty  of  the  sentiment  from  the 
young  wife  or  mother,  whose  eye  may  glance  over  this  page  ? 

It  is  painful,  it  is  pitiful,  to  draw  the  veil  of  death  and  sorrow 
over  this  sweet  picture. 

What  is  this  world  "?  what  asken  men  to  have  ; 
Now  with  his  love — now  in  his  cold  grave, 
Alone,  withouten  any  companie  !  * 

De  Surville  closed  his  brief  career  of  happiness  and  glory 
(and  what  more  than  these  could  he  have  asked  of  Heaven  ?)  at 
the  siege  of  Orleans,  where  he  fought  under  the  banner  of  Joan 
of  Arc.  |  He  was  a  gallant  and  a  loyal  knight  ;  so  were  hun- 
dreds of  others  who  then  strewed  the  desolated  fields  of  France  : 
and  De  Surville  had  fallen  undistinguished  amid  the  general 
havoc  of  all  that  was  noble  and  brave,  if  the  love  and  genius  of 
his  wife  had  not  immortalized  him.    . 

*  Chaucer. 

t  He  perished  in  1429,  leaving  his  widow  in  her  twenty-fourth  year. 
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Clotilde,  after  her  loss,  resided  in  the  chateau  of  her  husband, 
in  the  Lyonnois,  devoting  herself  to  literature  and  the  education 
of  her  son  ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable,  considering  the  times  in 
which  she  lived,  that  she  neither  married  again,  nor  entered  a 
religious  house.  The  fame  of  her  poetical  talents,  which  she 
continued  to  cultivate  in  her  retirement,  rendered  her,  at  length, 
an  object  of  celebrity  and  interest.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  hap- 
pened one  day  to  repeat  some  of  her  verses  to  Margaret  of 
Scotland,  the  first  wife  of  Louis  the  Eleventh  ;  and  that  accom- 
plished patroness  of  poetry  and  poets  wrote  her  an  invitation  to 
attend  her  at  court,  which  Clotilde  modestly  declined.  The 
Queen  then  sent  her,  as  a  token  of  her  admiration  and  friend- 
ship, a  wreath  of  laurel,  surmounted  with  a  bouquet  of  daises, 
(Marguerites,  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  both,)  the  leaves  of 
which  were  wrought  in  silver  and  the  flowers  in  gold,  with  this 
inscription:  "  Marguerite  d'Ecosse  a  Marguerite  d'Helicon." 
We  are  told  that  Alain  Chartier,  envious  perhaps  of  these  dis- 
tinctions, wrote  a  satirical  quatrain,  in  which  he  accused  Clotil- 
de of  being  deficient  in  fair  de  cour,  and  that  she  replied  to  him, 
and  defended  herself  in  a  very  spirited  rondeau.  Nothing  more 
is  known  of  the  life  of  this  interesting  woman,  but  that  she  had 
the  misfortune  to  survive  her  son  as  well  as  her  husband  ;  and 
dying  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety,  in  1495,  she  was  buried 
with  them  in  the  same  tomb. 


ELIZABETH    CASS 
By  Mrs.  Willard. 


Many  of  you,  my  friends,  remember  Elizabeth  Cass. 
Her  death-note  and  her  praise  have  gone  throughout  the  land. 
Next  to  her  parents,  I  am  persuaded  none  knew  her  better,  or 
loved  her  more  than  myself.  How  often  in  days  departed, 
have  I  dwelt  with  delight  on  her  character  and  attainments,  and 
anticipated  her  future  usefulness.  She  was  with  me  the  two 
concluding  years  of  her  school  life,  at  a  time  when,  not  hav- 
ing found  or  formed  teachers  to  my  wish, — I  taught  several 
of  the  higher  classes  myself.  She  was  the  votary  of  truth,  as 
the  child  of  benevolence  ;  and  she  ardently  sought  for  know- 
ledge, for  the  love  she  bore  it.  Yet,  when  she  had  already 
vol.  vi.  53 
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attained  much,  her  elevated  eye,  cast  on  the  broad  ungathered 
field  before  her,  thought  little  of  what  was  already  reapt. 
Hence,  there  was  a  genuine  meekness  in  her  character,  the 
offspring  of  candor.  This  might  not  be  apparent  to  all. 
Who  that  saw  her,  as  she  stood  at  Washington  during  the  last 
winter,  elevated  by  station  as  by  endowments, — in  the  pride 
of  maiden  attraction, — brilliant,  when  animated  in  discourse, 
to  a  degree  which  intelligent  men  have  declared  they  never  saw- 
equalled  in  a  young  woman  of  her  age, — who  would  have 
thought  that  she  it  was,  who,  a  few  months,  it  may  be  weeks 
before, — untired  by  the  lessons  of  her  school-days,  came,  six 
years  after  they  were  over,  to  seek  her  former  teacher  ; — not 
to  glory  in  her  latter  acquisitions,  or  her  present  prospects  ;  but 
to  express  her  modest  fears,  that  in  the  new  situation  to  which 
she  was  going,  she  should  fall  short  of  her  proper  duties,  and 
do  no  credit  to  her  doating  parents.  On  such  and  such  points, 
said  she,  I  fear  I  shall  fail — and  other  faults  I  may  have  to 
which  partiality  may  blind  me.  Tell  me  my  faults,  and  ad- 
vise me. — And  for  a  whole  evening,  she  listened,  with  intent 
and  tender  eye,  to  the  counsel  she  had  asked. 

Thus  meekly  did  she  seek  and  receive  advice  from  her 
friends  ;  but  she  followed  it  not  blindly  :  she  would  reflect, 
and  if  a  doubt  or  difficulty  occurred,  as  to  the  correctness  or 
practicability  of  the  course  advised,  she  candidly  expressed  it : 
but  the  process  of  reflection  over,  and  her  mind  convinced, 
she  was  then  ready  for  action.  Resolute  where  she  saw  she 
was  right, — for  her  to  know  was  to  do  her  duty.  Hope  of 
fond  hearts,  and  pride  of  thy  sex,  farewell!  Thou,  we  trust, 
art  safe  with  the  God  to  whom  thou  didst  wisely  devote  thy 
youthful  days  ! — but  we  are  left  sorrowing  behind  ! 


BATHING 


Warm  baths  contribute  greatly  to  the  preservation  of  the 
complexion,  by  giving  freshness  and  an  exquisite  color  to  the 
skin. 

Persons  who  are  very  weak,  and  whose  humors  are  agita- 
ted by  fever,  or  by  passion,  should   not  bathe  ;  and  when  the 
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body  is  covered  with  perspiration,  the  bath  is  not  advisable. 
Baths  if  too  hot  would  produce  an  effect  opposite  to  what 
is  expected  from  them  ;  they  would  injure  the  texture  of  the 
skin,  render  it  hard  and  dry,  and  impair  the  strength.  The 
warm  bath  recruits  the  strength  exhausted  by  fatigue,  dilates 
the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  facilitates  circulation. 

Ladies  desirous  of  preserving  their  beauty,  seldom  use  the 
cold  bath,  unless  it  be  directed  by  a  physician,  as  a  cosmetic, 
the  cold  bath  possesses  no  virtue  whatever  ;  it  renders  the 
skin  hard  and  scaly,  and  by  checking  too  suddenly  the  insen- 
sible perspiration,  it  may  prove  injurious  to  health. 

On  leaving  the  baths,  females,  more  especially  those  who 
have  delicate  skins,  should  dry  themselves  with  precaution,  if 
they  be  at  all  desirous  that  it  should  preserve  its  softness  and 
beauty. 

In  our  country  the  bath  is  not  used  so  frequently  as  health, 
cleanliness,  and  the  preservation  of  beauty  require.  Indeed 
it  is  difficult  for  many  to  do  this  :  they  cannot  spend  the  time 
from  their  daily  avocations  which  repairing  to  a  bath  would  de- 
mand— but  such  may  make  amends  by  particular  ablutions  which 
require  neither  care,  nor  expense,  nor  loss  of  time.  Of  these 
consist  bathing  the  feet,  washing  the  hands,  and  face,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body  with  lukewarm  water,  to  which  a  little  soap 
may  be  added. 

In  some  baths,  aromatic  herbs  are  used  which  perfume  the 
skin  and  render  it  soft  and  supple. 

An  Aromatic  Bath. — Take  one  or  more  of  the  following 
aromatic  herbs — balm  ;  sweet  basil  ;  marjoram  ;  hyssop  ;  lav- 
ender ;  mint ;  or  any  other  herb,  that  has  an  agreeable  scent — 
boil  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  rain  or  river  water,  for  the  space 
of  three  or  four  minutes  ;  strain  off  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a 
little  brandy  or  camphorated  spirits  of  wine. 

This  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  bath  to  strengthen  the  limbs  ; 
it  removes  pain,  the  consequence  of  cold,  and  promotes  per- 
spiration. 

A  Cosmetic  Bath. — Take  two  pounds  of  barlej'-,  or  meal  ; 
eight  pounds  of  bran,  and  a  few  handfuls  of  borage  leaves. 
Boil  these  ingredients  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  spring  water. 
This  both  cleanses  and  softens  the  skin  in  a  superior  degree. 
An  Emollient  Bathfor  the  Feet. — Boil  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  water  a  pound  of  bran,  with  a  few  marsh-mallow  roots,  and 
two  or  three  handsful  of  mallow  leaves. 
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CONSTANCY. 

"  You  will  receive  my  young  friend,  Emily." 

"  Do  not,  my  dear  uncle,  insist  upon  it  ;  I  am  not  equal  to 
the  effort." 

"  But  Emily,  my  love,  remember  your  promise.  The  three 
years  are  expired.  You  have  no  reason  to  expect  ever  again 
to  hear  from  Henry." 

a  Spare  me — spare  me  " — cried  the  poor  girl — and  she  cov- 
ered her  face  and  wept. 

"  Now  Emily," — Mr.  Cochrane  spoke  in  a  very  soft,  coax- 
ing tone — "  now  Emily,  my  own  girl,  you  know  I  have  been 
very  indulgent ;  I  have  allowed  you  three  long  years  to  wait  for 
Henry." 

"  I  know  it,  uncle  ; — I  know  you  have  been  very,  very 
kind  ; — and  if  you  will  give  me  one  year  longer," — 

"  Impossible,  Emily, — your  health  will  be  destroyed  by 
these  alternations  of  hope  and  fear.  I  cannot,  I  ought  not  to 
indulge  in  you  this  excess  of  feeling.  Now  Emily,  I  must 
insist  on  the  fulfilment  of  your  promise." 

Emily  continued  to  weep. 

Mr.  Cochrane  waited  very  composedly,  for  he  was  a  pa- 
tient man, — for  the  grief  of  his'  niece  to  subside.  Then  he 
again  urged  her  to  forget  the  past,  to  remember  the  duties  she 
owed  the  living, — the  prospect  of  rational  happiness  and  use- 
fulness, which  a  union  with  the  excellent  young  man,  who  had 
offered  her  his  hand  would  insure — and  all  other  prudent  con- 
siderations which  a  good  guardian  or  wise  man  would  be  apt 
to  mention. 

Emily  only  replied  by  soliciting  one  year  more  for  retire- 
ment :  she  did  not  say  she  hoped  that  year  would  release  her 
from  all  earthly  promises  ;  her  pale  cheek  said  it. 

"  But  you  must  consent  to  see  my  friend,  Emily  ;  and,  if  I 
allow  you  another  year,  you  must  not,  either  sit  moping  in  your 
chamber,  or  go  rambling  about  the  beach  all  alone,  like  a  for- 
saken damsel.  You  must  promise  me  to  join  our  parlor  circle, 
and  endeavor  to  become  accustomed  to  the  society  and  atten- 
tions of  my  friend." 

Emily  shook  her  head, — and  her  quivering  lip,  too  plainly 
told  how  hard  was  the  struggle  to  restrain  her  tears. 
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"I  admire  constancy  in  a  woman,"  said  Mr.  Cochrane 
warmly.  "It  is  the  pledge  of  all  we  hold  dear  on  earth. — 
Without  constancy  in  the  female  heart,  there  could  be  no  such 
place  as  home — no  domestic  ties,  no  rest  on  earth,  and  I  might 
add,  no  hope  of  heaven  ;  for  it  is  the  cultivation  of  the  chaste, 
kind,  and  generous  affections  of  the  human  heart,  which  most 
prepares  man  to  believe  the  word  of  God,  and  obey  the  pre- 
cepts of  his  divine  laws.  I  admire  the  constancy  you  have 
shown,  Emily — but  now,  there  are  other  duties." — 

"  Why  should  I  undertake  duties,  when  I  feel  I  cannot  dis- 
charge them  ? — let  me  continue  to  be  constant." 

"  No,  Emily — your  example  will  answer  no  good  purpose, 
and  grief  is  wasting  your  life.  I  have  known  cases  where  I 
thought  this  perseverance  had  a  salutary  effect  on  society,  and 
therefore  justified  the  lady  in  living  a  martyr  to  her  feelings. 

I  recollect  hearing  the  case  of  a  Miss  S.,  of  H. She  was 

engaged  to  be  married,  everything  was  prepared,  the  day  was 
fixed,  and  only  wanted  one  week  of  the  time,  when  her  be- 
trothed married  another.  She  retired  immediately  to  a  small 
house,  of  which  she  was  owner,  and  there  passed  her  whole 
life,  in  seclusion  ;  and  a  long  life  it  was,  I  think  she  was  over 
seventy  when  she  died." 

"  And  why  was  she  to  be  justified  in  retiring  from  her 
duties  I" 

"  Because  it  kept  the  crime  of  the  perjured  man,  who  had 
broken  his  faith  to  her,  more  strikingly  before  the  public,  and 
by  the  censures  it  called  down  on  his  head,  probably  deterred 
other  young  men  from  trifling  with  their  engagements.  Such 
a  moral  restraint  is  far  better  than  the  fear  of  the  law  and 
damages,  for  a  breach  of  promise." 

"  Did  he  prosper  ?  " 

"  No,  no— he  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  fortunate  man,  for 
he  had  a  very  miserable  family  of  children — all  nearly  idiots. 
But  then,  he  had  married  his  cousin  ;  and  whether  the  incapa- 
city of  his  children  arose  from  his  infringement  of  the  natural  or 
moral  laws  of  God,  no  one  can  tell.  He  was,  himself,  a  man  of 
superior  powers  of  mind." — 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  domestic. — The 
gentleman  was  waiting.     Emily  rose  to  retire. 

"  Now  Emily,  my  love,  stay — stay  at  least,  and  see  him." 

She  turned  to  answer,  to  refuse — and  Henry  was  before  her  ! 
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This  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  has  afforded  much 
to  encourage  the  friends  of  education.  The  attendance  was 
numerous,  the  Lectures  generally  interesting,  and  the  discus- 
sions maintained  with  great  zeal,  and  in  some  cases  with  great 
eloquence. 

Among  the  Lectures  that  of  Doctor  E.  Reynolds,  "  On  the 
Study  of  Physiology,"  we  thought  especially  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers,  and  would  gladly  have  given  it  a  place 
in  our  work  ;  but  it  seems,  the  managers  of  the  Institute  reserve 
all  the  Lectures,  in  order  to  make  a  volume,  and  no  one,  ex- 
cept the  Introductory,  is  permitted  to  appear  till  printed  in  a 
book.  This  proceeding  may  be  a  wise  one,  if  to  preserve 
the  annals  of  the  Institute  be  the  great  object  ;  but  if  it  be 
rather  desirable  to  make  the  sayings  and  doings  thereof  popu- 
lar, and  widely  diffused,  we  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  that 
a  publication  of  the  different  Lectures  singly,  either  in  periodi- 
cals or  pamphlets,  would  be  far  the  most  effective.  Besides, 
the  Lectures  might  thus  be  brought  before  the  public,  while 
the  interest  created  by  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  was  opera- 
ting, and  thus  give  a  strong  motive  to  their  perusal.  The 
volume  has  hitherto  been  delayed  till  the  whole  matter  had  be 
come  obsolete  ;  and  it  is  hard  resuscitating  a  dead  Lecture. — 
But  the  volume  this  year  is  promised  sooner,  and  then  we 
shall  recur  to  the  production  of  Dr.  Reynolds. 

The  discussions  on  Phrenology  excited  so  much  interest, 
that  we  hope  it  will  induce  the  Institute  to  provide  that  a  regular 
Lecture,  on  the  subject,  be  assigned  for  the  next  annual  course. 
Whatever  may  be  the  final  result  of  the  investigation,  it  cannot 
surely  do  any  injury  to  the  cause  of  education,  to  bring  the 
subject  of  Phrenology  to  the  test  of  public  inquiry.  Curiosity 
is  so  far  awakened,  as  to  give  popularity  to  the  discussion, 
and  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  arouse  men  and  women  to 
think  about  the  nature  of  mind,  is  an  important  step  in  educa- 
tion. 

By  the  way — why  is  it,  that  this  Institute  of  Instruction  have 
not,  as  yet,  recognized  "  Female  Education,"  as  of  any  im- 
portance in  their  plan,  when  probably  more  than  one  half,  who 
attend  the  Lectures,  are  female   teachers  ? — Could  not  these 
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ladies  furnish  information  respecting  the  schools  they  instruct, 
which  would  be  of  some  consequence  to  the  public  ?  They 
are  the  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  result  of 
the  whole  is  often  decided  by  their  influence.  And  yet  they 
are  not  noticed,  not  even,  by  some  Lecturers,  addressed  as 
belonging  to  the  audience.  The  few  crumbs  of  information, 
designed  for  their  especial  behoof,  seem  thrown  out  as  rather 
incidental,  than  as  making  any  particular  portion  of  the  neces- 
sary and  required  course. 

There  were  present,  at  this  last  meeting  of  the  Institute, 
ladies  from  various  parts  of  the  Republic,  who  are  managing 
large  establishments  for  female  education, — some  of  which,  we 
presume,  would  not  suffer,  if  brought  into  comparison  with  the 
High  Schools  taught  by  men.  One  lady  was  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  respecting  whom  a  judicious  and  highly  in- 
telligent friend  of  ours  thus  writes — "  Without  any  pecuniary 
necessity  for  undertaking  this  object  (school-keeping,)  she  has 
embraced  it  with  an  enthusiasm  and  devotedness,  beyond  any 
which  pecuniary  necessity  could  inspire.  Her  system  of  in- 
struction is  excellent — in  some  respects  original — and  has  been 
crowned  with  the  most  animating  success.  Her  school  (of 
ninety  pupils)  is,  in  all  respects,  decidedly  the  first  in  this 
place  ;  and  she  is  now  on  a  tour,  to  visit  your  Eastern  Female 
Seminaries,  in  order  to  improve,  still  further,  her  own." 

Now,  might  not  these  experienced  and  able  instructresses, 
furnish  written  information  respecting  their  systems,  progress, 
&c.  that  would  be  valuable  ?  And  if  a  part  of  the  time  were 
devoted  to  reading  these  communications,  would  it  not  be  as 
interesting  and  useful,  as  listening  to  such  a  number  of  long 
continuous  Lectures  ? 

We  propose  these  questions  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  In- 
stitute. 


Sentiment. — The  duty  of  education  devolves  particularly 
on  the  mother ;  but  to  be  able  to  do  her  duty,  she  must  have 
acquired  notions  herself.  Spurzheim. 
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There  is  now  no  doubt  but  that  the  plan  of  establishing  a 
place  of  instruction  for  a  certain  number  of  young  Greek  girls, 
will  be  carried  into  effect.  The  Troy  Female  Society  have 
already  appropriated  five  hundred  dollars  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  building  occupied  by  the  Episcopalian  Mission  School 
at  Athens.  It  is  expected,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill  and  Lady  will 
take  charge  of  the  new  pupils,  who  will  be  considered  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  Ladies  of  America. 

We  hope,  in  our  next  number,  to  be  able  to  give  with  a 
summary  of  what  has  been  done,  such  extracts  from  the  Ad- 
dress of  Mrs.  Phelps — the  Letter  of  Dr.  Howe, — and  the  in- 
formation communicated  from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill,  as  must 
animate  every  friend  of  female  improvement  to  make  exertions 
in  this  holy  cause. 

For  the  present,  we  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  letter  lately 
received,  which  shows  that  the  ladies  of  Massachusetts  are  be- 
ginning to  exert  themselves.     It  is  from  a  lady  of  Dedham. 

Mrs.  Hale, 

Madam — Will  you  oblige  me  so  much  as  to  drop  a  few 
lines,  saying  what  are  the  prospects  in  Boston,  respecting  a 
Fair,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Greeks.  Our  little  Society  meets 
once  in  two  weeks  on  Thursday,  and  each  lady  is  engaged  in 
making  one  or  more  articles,  which  we  hope  will  be  saleable. 
I  have  been  in  poor  health  almost  all  the  time,  since  I  saw  you 
in  Boston,  and  it  has  not  been  in  my  power,  to  send  you  a  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  formation,  &c.  of  our  Society.  I  will  now 
simply  state — that  Mr.  Walker,  (the  Greek  agent  from  Troy,) 
during  a  short  visit  here,  excited  so  great  an  interest  in  the 
Greek  cause,  by  his  conversation,  and  a  very  animated,  feeling 
address,  that  the  gentlemen  gave  of  their  substance  liberally,  on 
the  spur  of  the  occasion;  and  the  ladies,  at  a  large  mfeeting,  be- 
fore Mr.  W.  left  the  village,  formed  themselves  into  a  society 
co-operative  with  the  Society  in  Troy,  for  the  "  Advancement 
of  Female  Education  in  Greece." 
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Miss  Edgeworth,  it  is  reported,  will  soon  come  out  with  a 
new  work.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Ireland  ;  and  if  the  price 
paid  by  the  publisher  indicates  the  worth  of  the  story,  it  must 
be  capital — she  receives  about  a  thousand  pounds. 

The  Trollopania  of  "D.  C.  Johnston,  Artist,  Boston," 
U.  S.  is  thus  noticed  in  the  London  Athenaeum. — "  We  regret 
that  we  cannot  at  once  dip  our  pen  in  aquafortis,  and  thus  make 
manifest  to  our  readers  the  caricature  skits  which  are  here 
humbly  offered  in  illustration  of  various  passages,  in  "  The 
Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans."  They  are  not  indeed 
particularly  good,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  laughing  at  the 
"  Dress  Box,  Chatham  Theatre,"  and  "  Trollope  at  Home, 
in  de  first  colored  Circles." 

Rev.  Isaac  Fidler.  The  London  Quarterly  extols  the 
"  Observations  on  the  United  States,"  of  this  meefc,  erudite 
and  accomplished  divine.  Those  Americans  who  always  take 
their  tone  from  British  opinions  will  doubtless  agree  with  the 
reviewer. 

The  Knickerbocker  is  to  be  edited  by  Mr.  Flint,  one  of 
the  best  and  most  popular  writers  in  the  Republic. 


SHE    SPEAKS    IN    SILENCE. 

There  is  a  language,  by  the  virgin  made, 
Not  read,  but  felt  ;  not  utter'd,  but  betray'd  : 
A  mute  communion,  yet  so  wond'rous  sweet, 
Eyes  must  impart  what  tongue  can  ne'er  repeat. 
'Tis  written  on  her  cheeks  and  meaning  brows, 
In  one  short  glance,  whole  volumes  it  avows; 
In  one  short  moment  tells  of  many  days; 
In  one  short  speaking  silence  all  conveys. 
Joy,  sorrow,  love  recounts;  hope,  pity,  fear; 
And  looks  a  sigh,  and  weeps  without  a  tear; 
Oh,  'tis  so  chaste,  so  touching,  so  refin'd. 
So  soft,  so  wistful,  so  sincere,  so  kind! 
Were  eyes  melodious,  and  could  music  shower, 
From  orient  rays  descending  on  a  flower, 
Such  heavenly  music  from  that  glance  might  rise. 
And  angels  own  the  language  of  the  skies. 
Boston,  Aug.  30th,  1833. 

vol.  vi.  54 
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Phrenology  will  soon  become  a  necessary  study,  if  one  would 
understand  the  full  import  of  allusions  now  used  by  popular 
writers.  Not  that  in  all  cases,  such  writers  care  a  fig  for  the 
science  ;  but  then  it  offers  something  new. 

"  Those  given  to  physiognomy  might  have  gathered,  from 
his  high  and  projecting,  but  narrow  forehead,  the  indications 
of  a  keen  and  observing  mind,  with  but  little  imagination, 
superstition  without  fancy,  and  talent  without  wit." 

So  says  the  author  of  "  Mary  of  Burgundy,"  respecting 
Louis  XL;  and  whoever  has  studied  Spurzheim's  development 
of  the  faculties,  will  see  that  the  forehead  described  corres- 
ponded with  the  character. 

Turn  to  the  plate,  reader — the  VIII. — the  first  head  shows 
a  large  development  of  benevolence  xiii.  and  of  reverence  at 
xiv. — whilst  destructiveness  i.  and  combativeness  vi.  are  very 
small.  A  man  with  such  an  organization  will  be  calm  as  a 
summer  morning.  It  is  rather  a  feminine  cast  of  countenance, 
however,  owing  to  its  very  mild  expression.  Mark  it  well, 
and  whenever  you  meet  with  such  a  formed  head,  in  man 
woman  or  child,  ascertain  if  possible,  whether  the  character  is 
not  mild,  benevolent  and  good  ? 

The  Second  head. — Do  you  believe  a  person  with  such  a 
formed  head  is  kind  and  good  like  the  first  ?  See  destructive- 
ness i.  combativeness  vi. — acquisitiveness  viii.  and  firmness  xv. 
are  all  largely  developed,  while  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of 
the  head  are  small.  Never,  my  dear  lady,  marry  a  man  with 
such  a  shaped  head — he  will  be  cruel-hearted,  and  miserly  if 
not  worse. 

Plate  X.  fig.  i.  has  a  very  good  countenance,  and  the  organ 
of  eventuality  xxx.  is  largely  developed. — Such  a  one  is  an 
acute  observer,  and  probably  will  learn  your  history  before  he 
falls  in  love. 

The  Second  head  is  indicative  of  a  good  mechanical  genius, 
constructiveness  ix.  is  very  large,  so  also  is  individuality  xxii. 
and  configuration  xxiii.  See  how  wide  the  space  appears  be- 
tween the  eyes — such  an  organization,  indicates  the  power  of 
recollecting  persons  and  forms  once  seen  :  you  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  such  a  friend. 

As  a  curious  illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  this  organ 
operates  when  very  predominant,  we  insert  a  case,  communi- 
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cated  by  Dr.  Otto  of  Copenhagen,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Phre- 
nological Journal,  published  in  Edinburg.  The  boy  named  was 
son  of  a  Mr.  Schiotz.     We  shall  refer  to  this  work  again. 

"  I  happened  to  see  that  my  son  V.,  when  two  or  three  years 
old,  whenever  he  took  a  book  that  lay  turned  upside  down,  al- 
ways turned  it  right  before  he  began  to  look  into  it.  This  ex- 
cited my  attention,  and  I  afterwards  made  many  experiments 
with  him,  which  convinced  me  that  the  child,  who,  of  course, 
did  not  know  a  single  letter,  had  a  clear  perception  whether  or 
not  the  lines  were  placed  in  a  proper  relation  to  his  eye.  I  gave 
him  a  book  turned  upside  down,  but  he  reversed  it  immediately. 
I  then  gave  him  it  right,  and  he  kept  it  so  ;  or,  if  he  sometimes 
turned  it  round,  he  discovered  in  the  same  minute  that  it  was 
not  right,  and  turned  it  again  as  it  should  be.  I  believed  that 
the  figures  on  the  top  of  the  pages  fixed  his  attention,  and  gave 
him  a  song  in  which  they  were  not  numbered,  but  the  case  was 
the  same.  I  gave  him  verses  and  calendars,  in  order  to  see 
whether  he  might  not  be  misled  by  the  unequal  irregular  lines  ; 
but  the  boy  stood  the  test.  The  same  took  place  with  Roman 
letters,  and,  what  appears  incredible,  yet  is  literally  true,  with 
written  papers,  and  even  with  notes.  Two  friends  of  mine  have 
frequently  attended  these  experiments,  and  may  testify  the  truth 
of  what  1  say. 

"  I  did  not  know  at  that  time  the  science  of  Phrenology,  and 
consequently  did  not  dream  of  any  sense  of  form.  It  was  not 
till  I  had  made  myself  acquainted  with  Gall's  doctrine,  through 
Dr.  Otto's  writings,  that  I  observed  my  son's  eyes  to  be  so 
much  depressed  at  the  internal  angle,  as  almost  to  deform  his 
face.  I  have  since  had  many  proofs  that  he  has  a  very  great 
sense  for  forms.  He  is  now  in  his  fifth  year,  and  recognizes 
people  whom  he  has  seen  only  once,  and  even  when  they  are 
most  differently  dressed,  so  that  I  myself  do  not  know  them.  He 
likewise  draws,  everywhere  on  slates,  glass-panes,  &c,  and  this 
very  symmetrically,  for  he  never  forgets,  whenever  he  puts  an 
ornament  on  one  side  of  his  figures  (which  for  the  most  part  are 
mathematical,)  to  put  a  similar  one  on  the  other  side. 

"  Construciiveness  and  Imitation  are  also  very  large  in  the  head 
of  the  boy  ;  and  he  has  consequently  talent  to  become  a  portrait- 
painter.  His  eyes  are  very  prominent,  and  though  he  stammers, 
his  tongue  runs  perpetually  ;  and,  by  assisting  me  in  the  gar- 
den, he  has  learnt  with  facility  many  difficult  Latin  names  of  the 
flowers,  only  by  hearing  them  from  me.  His  organ  of  Color 
is  extremely  small  ;  and  he  has  indeed  no  just  idea  of  colors, 
and  confounds  their  names,  although  always  corrected.  He 
lately  called  a  green  coat  black." 
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Mrs.  Inchbald — The  Memoirs  of  this  excellent  and  extraordinary  woman  are 
being  published ;  the  last  London  A  thenseum,  contains  extracts  from  the  work  in 
press,  from  which  we  select  the  following  : 

At  fifty-six  Mrs.  Inchbald  found  herself  almost  alone  in  the  world — one  sister 
only  survived.  A  letter  or  two,  written  at  this  time,  tells  her  history  very  admira- 
bly :— 

"  You  are  hard-hearted  in  your  censure  of  my  floor  ; — forgetting  that  it  is  both 
my  eating-room  and  my  kitchen  ;  nay,  my  scullery,  for  there  my  saucepans  are 
cleaned.  Thank  God,  I  am  not  like  Vivian,  I  can  say  no, — and  from  that  quality 
may  I  date  my  peace  of  mind,  not  to  be  sullied  or  much  disturbed  by  ten  thousand 
grease  spots. — I  say  NO  to  all  the  vanities  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  soon  shall  have 
to  say  that  I  allow  my  poor  infirm  sister  a  hundred  a  year.  I  have  raised  my  al- 
lowance to  eighty  ;  but,  in  the  rapid  stride  of  her  wants,  and  my  obligation  as  a 
Christian  to  make  no  selfish  refusal  to  the  poor,  a  few  months,  I  foresee,  must  make 
the  sum  a  hundred. 

"  I  have  not  been  in  bed  these  five  nights  ;  my  bed-chamber  due  north,  ■  where 
the  sun  never  shines,'  has  a  chimney  that  will  admit  of  no  fire,  because  it  will  not 
draw  up  the  smoke.  This  might  be  remedied  by  a  bricklayer,  and  I  might  buy  a 
curtain  to  the  window,  and  carpet  for  the  floor  to  keep  me  warm  ;  but  as  my  resi- 
dence here  is  uncertain,  and  it  is  certain  that  I  cannot  stay  longer  than  Midsum- 
mer, I  am  resolved  to  be  at  no  farther  expense  to  endear  the  place  to  me.  *  *  * 

"  Another  grievance  ;  the  maid  is  very  ill,  has  been  so  long  :  she  is  an  out- 
patient at  St.  George's  Hospital  :  she  appears  in  a  decline.  The  Clarkes  wish 
to  keep  her:  it  would  be  inhuman  in  me  to  object,  and  equally  cruel  to  see  her  do 
work  that  is  too  much  for  her  constitution.  I  therefore  have  more  household  labor 
than  I  had  in  the  Strand;  but  I  now  see  two  of  the  most  sublime  sights,  every  fine 
day,  that  this  world  can  bestow,  and  I  see  them  both  from  my  window — the  rising 
and  the  setting  sun." 

So  that  this  penurious  woman,  as  she  has  been  called,  did  her  own  household 
work  at  the  age  of  sixty,  that  a  poor  sick  servant  girl  might  neither  be  distressed 
nor  lose  her  place — and  deprived  herself  of  the  numberless  little  luxuries  that  to 
others  seem  so  requisite,  that  she  might  maintain  her  sister  in  comfort  ! — if  this  be 
not  generosity,  then  the  word  has  no  honest  meaning. 

In  the  following  letter  Mrs.  Inchbald  mentions  her  interview  with  Madame  de 
Stael  :— 

"  I  will  now  mention  the  calamity  of  a  neighbor,  by  many  degrees  the  first  female 
writer  in  the  world,  as  she  is  called  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers.  Madame  de 
Stael  asked  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance  to  introduce  her  to  me.  The  lady  was  our 
mutual  acquaintance,  of  course,  and  so  far  my  friend  as  to  conceal  my  place  of 
abode;  yet  she  menaced  me  with  a  visit  from  the  Baroness  of  Holstein,  if  I  would 
not  consent  to  meet  her  at  a  third  house.  After  much  persuasion,  I  did  so.  I 
admired  Madame  de  Stael  much ;  she  talked  to  me  the  whole  time  :  so  did  Miss 
Edgeworth  whenever  I  met  her  in  company.  These  authoresses  supposed  me  dead, 
and  seem  to  pay  a  tribute  to  my  memory  :  but  with  Madame  de  Stael  it  seemed  no 
passing  compliment  ;  she  was  inquisitive  as  well  as  attentive,  and  intreated  me  to 
explain  to  her  the  motive  why  I  shunned  society  1     '  Because,'  I  replied,  •  I  dread 
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die  loneliness  that  will  follow.'  '  What !  will  you  feel  your  solitude  more  when 
you  return  from  this  company,  than  you  did  before  you  came  hither  %  '  '  Yes.' 
'  I  should  think  it  would  elevate  your  spirits  :  why  will  you  feel  your  loneliness 
more  1'  '  Because  I  have  no  one  to  tell  that  I  have  seen  you;  no  one  to  describe 
your  person  to  ;  no  one  to  whom  I  can  repeat  the  many  encomiums  you  have  pass- 
ed on  my  "Simple  Story;  "  no  one  to  enjoy  any  of  your  praises  but  myself.' 
'  Ah,  air  !  you  have  no  children  :  '  and  she  turned  to  an  elegant  young  woman,  her 
daughter,  with  pathetic  tenderness.  She  then  so  forcibly  depicted  a  mother's  joys, 
that  she  sent  me  home  more  melancholy  at  the  comparison  of  our  situations  in  life 
than  could  have  arisen  from  the  consequences  of  riches  or  poverty.  I  called  by  ap- 
pointment at  her  house  two  days  after.  I  was  told  she  was  ill.  The  next  morn- 
ing my  paper  explained  her  illness.  You  have  seen  the  death  of  her  son  in  the 
papers  :  he  was  one  of  Bernadotte's  aid-de-camps  ;  the  most  beautiful  young  man 
that  ever  was  seen — only  nineteen  :  a  duel  with  sabres,  and  the  first  stroke  literally 
cut  oft' his  head  !  Necker's  grandson  !  " 

The  Asiatic  Journal. — From  selections  published  in Littell's  Museum,  we  think 
the  Indian  periodical  must  be  rich  in  original  articles.  "  Sketches  of  Indian  So- 
ciety," are  highly  amusing.     Take  the  following  picture  of  a  "  Bengal  Bridal." 

When  a  matrimonial  proposal  has  been  accepted,  the  engagement  of  the  parties 
is  made  known  to  the  community  at  large  by  their  appearance  together  in  public. 
The  gentleman  drives  the  lady  out  in  his  buggy.  This  is  conclusive  ;  and  should 
either  prove  fickle,  and  refuse  to  fulfil  the  contract,  a  breach  of  promise  might  be 
established  in  the  Supreme  Court,  based  upon  the  single  fact,  that  the  pair  were 
actually  seen  in  the  same  carriage,  without  a  third  person.  The  nuptials  of  a  new- 
ly-arrived civilian,  entrapped  at  his  outset,  are  usually  appointed  to  take  place  at 
some  indefinite  period,  namely,  when  the  bridegroom  shall  have  got  out  of  college. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  strength  of  his  affection  should  be  measured  by  a 
speedy  exit,  or  a  protracted  residence,  for  love  may  be  supposed  to  interfere  with 
study,  and  though  excited  to  diligence  by  his  matrimonial  prospects,  a  mind  dis- 
tracted between  rose-colored  billet-doux,  and  long  rolls  of  vellum  covered  with 
puzzling  characters  in  Arabic  and  Persian,  will  not  easily  master  the  difficulties 
of  Oriental  lore. 

The  allowances  of  a  writer  in  the  Buildings  are  not  exceedingly  splendid  ;  wri- 
ters do  not,  according  to  the  notion  adopted  in  England,  step  immediately  into  a 
salary  of  three  or  four  thousand  a  year,  though  very  probably  with  the  brilliant 
prospect  before  them  which  dazzled  their  eyes  upon  their  embarkation,  not  yet 
sobered  down  to  dull  reality,  they  commence  living  at  that  rate.  The  bridegroom 
elect,  consequently,  is  compelled  to  borrow  one  or  two  thousand  rupees,  to  equip 
himself  with  household  goods  necessary  for  the  married  state,  and  thus  lays  the 
foundation  for  an  increasing  debt,  bearing  an  interest  of  twelve  per  cent,  at  the 
least.  The  bride,  who  would  not  find  it  quite  so  easy  to  borrow  money,  and  whose 
relatives  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  be  very  magnificent  upon  these  occasions, 
either  contrives  to  make  her  outfit  (the  grand  expense  incurred  in  her  behalf)  serve 
the  purpose,  or,  should  that  have  faded  and  grown  old-fashioned,  purchases  some 
scanty  addition  to  her  wardrobe.  Thus  the  bridal  paraphernalia,  the  bales  of  gold 
and  silver  muslins,  the  feathers,  jewels,  carved  ivory,  splendid  brocades,  exquisite 
embroidery,  and  all  the  rich  products  of  the  east,  on  which  our  imaginations  luxu- 
riate when  we  read  of  an  Indian  marriage,  sinks  down  into  a  few  yards  of  white 
sarsnet.  There  is  always  an  immense  concourse  of  wedding-guests  present  at  the 
ceremony,  but  as  invitations  to  accompany  a  bridal  party  to  the  church  are  of  very 
frequent  occurrence,  they  do  not  make  any  extraordinary  display  of  new  dresses 
and  decorations.  Sometimes,  the  company  separate  at  the  church-door;  at  others, 
there  is  some  sort  of  entertainment  given  by  the  relatives  of  the  bride  ;  but  the 
whole  business,  compared  with  the  pomp  and  circumstances  attending  weddings  of 
persons  of  a  certain  rank  in  England,  is  flat,  dull,  and  destitute  of  show. 

The  mode  of  living  in  India  is  exceedingly  adverse  to  bridal  tours.  Unless  the 
parties  should  procure  the  loan  of  some  friend's  country  mansion,  a  few  miles  from 
Calcutta,  they  must  proceed  straight  to  their  own  residence  ;  for  there  are  no 
hotels,  no  watering  places,  and  no  post-horses — circumstances  which  detract  ma- 
terially from  the  eclat  of  a  marriage.     The  poor  bride,  instead  of  enjoying  a  pleas- 
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ant  excursion,  is  obliged  to  remain  shut  up  at  home,  and  her  first  appearance  in 
public  creates  very  little  sensation,  probably  from  the  absence  of  expectation  on  the 
score  of  new  garments.  In  up-country  stations,  marriages  are  even  more  common- 
place affairs,  and  the  clerk  of  a  country  church  would  be  absolutely  scandalized  at 
the  neglect  of  the  customary  observances.  Some  writer  upon  India  has  remarked 
that  the  ladies  are  over-dressed.  That  must  have  been  the  case  in  the  by-gone 
days  of  splendor,  when  they  could  afford  to  give  carte  blanche  to  milliners  in 
London  or  at  the  presidencies  :  much  to  their  credit  be  it  spoken,  in  the  wildest 
jungles,  they  endeavor  to  make  an  appearance  suitable  to  their  rank  and  circum- 
stances ;  but  this  is  very  frequently  a  matter  of  great  difficulty.  Patterns  are 
sometimes  useless,  from  the  want  of  materials  to  make  them  up ;  and  materials  nearly 
so,  from  the  impossibility  of  procuring  patterns.  Articles  of  British  manufacture 
are  exceedingly  expensive,  and  often  beyond  the  reach  of  narrow  purses.  The  de- 
mand is  not  sufficiently  great  to  induce  a  trader  to  keep  a  large  assortment  of  goods, 
and  he  cannot  afford  to  supply  the  few  articles  required  by  the  small  female  com- 
munity at  low  prices.  The  Indian  market  is  frequently  overstocked,  and  valuable 
articles  knocked  down  at  sales  for  little  or  nothing  ;  but  they  seldom  come  very 
cheaply  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer:  the  climate,  unlike  that  of  Kippletringan, 
eulogized  by  Dominie  Sampson,  is  exceedingly  injurious  to  wearing  apparel,  and 
much  waste  and  destruction  is  effected  by  the  want  of  care  of  native  dealers,  who 
do  not  understand  the  method  of  preserving  European  manufactures  from  dust  and 
decay.  The  contrast  between  the  splendid  dresses  of  a  London  ball-room,  fresh  in 
their  first  gloss,  with  the  tarnished,  faded,  lustreless  habiliments  exhibited  in  Cal- 
cutta, is  very  striking  to  a  stranger's  eye  ;  while,  after  a  long  residence  in  the 
upper  provinces,  the  fair  assemblages  at  the  presidency  appear  to  be  decked  in  the 
utmost  glory  of  sumptuous  array.  But  although  Indian  weddings  may  be  destitute 
of  magnificence,  they  are  generally  productive  of  lasting  happiness  ;  they  entail, 
comparatively  speaking,  little  additional  expense,  and  the  small  preparations  which 
alone  are  considered  essential,  offer  great  facilities  for  early  unions.  A  young 
man,  depending,  as  he  must  do,  for  alibis  enjoyments,  upon  domestic  comforts, 
naturally  feels  anxious  to  secure  a  companion  to  enliven  his  otherwise  dull  home  : 
his  resources  out  of  doors  are  few  :  there  may  not  be  many  houses  in  which  he  can 
lounge  away  his  mornings  in  idle  visits  :  the  billiard-room  does  not  suit  all  tastes, 
and  however  addicted  he  may  be  to  field  sports,  during  several  hours  of  the  day  he 
must  seek  the  shelter  of  a  roof:  his  military  duties  occupy  a  very  small  portion  of 
his  time;  and  with  little  to  interest,  and  nothing  to  divert  him,  he  becomes  anxious- 
ly desirous  to  taste  the  calm  delights  of  wedded  life.  If  he  should  lie  so  fortunate 
•  as  to  be  a  successful  wooer,  the  marriage  speedily  takes  place.  There  are  few 
regimental  messes  established  in  native  regiments  :  the  officers  inhabit  separate 
bungalows;  and  if  two  happen  to  chum  together,  the  intended  Benedict  turns  his 
friend  out  to  make  way  for  his  bride.  If  he  should  chance  to  be  rich  enough,  he 
may  be  seen  at  sales  (for  there  is  always  some  person  quitting  a  station  and  selling 
off^)  purchasing  looking-glasses,  toilette-tables,  and  such  unwanted  luxuries  in  a 
bachelor's  mansion.  But  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  nor  are  they  consider- 
ed essential  to  connubial  felicity  :  very  frequently  the  whole  of  the  preparations 
consist  in  the  exit  of  the  chum  and  his  petarrahs  (boxes  which  may  be  carried 
baughie,  that  is,  suspended  at  either  end  of  a  bamboo  slung  across  a  bearer's  shoul- 
der,) and  the  entrance  of  the  bride  and  her  wardrobe,  crammed,  to  the  splendid 
injury  of  the  flounces  and  furbellows,  into  half  a  dozen  square  conical  tin  cases 
painted  green. 

The  whole  of  the  residents  of  the  station,  or,  if  it  should  be  a  large  one,  the 
greater  part,  are  invited  to  witness  the  ceremony,  and  those  ladies  who  consider 
white  to  be  indispensable  for  a  wedding,  who  think  it  proper  to  appear  in  full  dress, 
and  who  are  unable  to  obtain  new  vestments,  exhibit  to  great  disadvantage.  A 
muslin  gown  is  probably  ironed  out,  and  the  betraying  day-light  not  only  reveals 
the  spots  and  specks,  which  have  been  carefully  ironed  in,  but  also  the  discrepan- 
cies of  the  trimming,  in  which  French  white  and  pearl  white,  tolerably  good  matches 
by  candlelight,  disagree  exceedingly  in  open  day.  No  kind  of  etiquette  is  observ- 
ed in  the  order  of  the  celebration  :  the  bridegroom,  contrary  to  all  established  rule, 
is  often  seen  to  drive  the  bride  in  his  buggy  to  church  :  the  company,  instead  of 
being  properly  arranged,  stand  promiscuously  round  the  altar ;  and  the  clerk,  usually 
a  soldier,  is  a  person  of  no  sort  of  authority.  The  parties  are  frequently  very  juve- 
nile— a  young  ensign  and  a  still  younger  partner  ;  but  such  unions  are  not  consid- 
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ered  imprudent,  for  they  are  often  the  means  of  preventing  extravagance,  dissipa- 
tion, and  all  their  concomitant  evils.  Instances  of  domestic  infelicity  are  com- 
paratively rare  in  India  :  the  value  of  a  wife  is  known  and  appreciated;  and, 
though  there  may  be  many  bachelors  from  choice,  the  majority  of  Anglo-Indians  are 
exceedingly  anxious  to  obtain  for  themselves  a  security  against  the  tedium  and  en- 
nui of  a  solitary  jungle,  a  being  interested  in  their  welfare,  and  not  only  attached 
to  them  by  the  tenderest  and  most  sacred  of  all  ties,  but  who  supplies  the  place  of 
relatives  whom  they  may  never  hope  to  see  again. 

An  Appeal  in  Favor  of  that  Class  of  Americans  called  Afri- 
cans.    By  Mrs.  Child.     Allen  &  Ticknor,  Publishers. 

This  is  a  most  extraordinary  work.  We  cannot  now  notice  it,  as  it  deserves  ; 
but  we  extract  the  preface,  and  entreat  our  readers — our  sex,  to  comply  with  the 
request  of  the  gifted  author — read  the  book  ! 

Reader,  I  beseech  you  not  to  throw  down  this  volume  as  soon  as  you  have 
glanced  at  the  title.  Read  it,  if  your  prejudices  will  allow,  for  the  very  truth's 
sake: — If  I  have  the  most  trifling  claims  upon  your  good  will,  for  an  hour's  amuse- 
ment to  yourself,  or  benefit  to  your  children,  read  it  for  my  sake  : — Read  it,  if  it 
be  merely  to  find  fresh  occasion  to  sneer  at  the  vulgarity  of  the  cause  : — Read  it, 
from  sheer  curiosity  to  see  what  a  woman  (who  had  much  better  attend  to  her 
household  concerns)  will  say  upon  such  a  subject  : — Read  it,  on  any  terms,  and 
my  purpose  will  be  gained. 

The  subject  I  have  chosen  admits  of  no  encomiums  on  my  country  ;  but  as  I 
generally  make  it  an  object  to  supply  what  is  most  needed,  this  circumstance  is 
unimportant  ;  the  market  is  so  glutted  with  flattery,  that  a  little  truth  may  be  ac- 
ceptable, were  it  only  for  its  rarity. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  task  I  have  undertaken  ;  but  though 
I  expect  ridicule  and  censure,  I  cannot  fear  them. 

A  few  years  hence,  the  opinion  of  the  world  will  be  a  matter  in  which  I  have 
not  even  the  most  transient  interest  ;  but  this  book  will  be  abroad  on  its  mission 
of  humanity,  long  after  the  hand  that  wrote  it  is  mingling  with  the  dust. 

Should  it  be  the  means  of  advancing,  even  one  single  hour,  the  inevitable  pro- 
gress of  truth  and  justice,  I  would  not  exchange  the  consciousness  for  all  Roth- 
child's  wealth,  or  Sir  Walter's  fame. 

Books  about  Children,  and  for  Children. 

Two  days  in  a  Primary  School,  is  a  little  book,  but  by  no  means  of  little  con- 
sequence.      It  is  a  plain  and  full  description  of  the  events  of  two  days,  which  fell 
under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Alcott,  in  his  visit  to  the  first  public  school   in  Hartford, 
Conn.     Every  person  employed,  in   teaching  children  will  find  this  book  useful. 
Published  by  Allen  &  Ticknor. 

Rudiments  of  the  Italian  Language;  By  Mr.  Bachi — we  should  think  ex- 
cellently adapted  to  its  purpose,  that  of  an  elementary  book  for  children  who  are 
learning  Italian.  It  contains  easy  lessons  in  spelling  and  reading,  and  an  abridge- 
ment of  Grammar.  The  manner  of  translation  is  very  simple;  the  accent  is 
marked;  and  the  whole  arrangement  perspicuous  and  easy  to  be  comprehended 
Published  by  Carter  &  Hendee. 

The  Infant's  Annual,  or  Mother's  Offering. — A  pretty  little  book,  with 
handsome  colored  engravings  and  very  good  stories  for  little  children.  We  should 
like  it  better,  however,  if  the  stories  were  American  productions,  and  exhibited 
our  own  country  manner,  and  thoughts,  and  feelings.  This  objection  only  rests 
against  one  or  two  of  the  stories.     Published  by  Peabody  &  Co.  New  York. 
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Carter,  Hendee  fy  Co.    Boston — 

Philosophical  Conversations  ;  in  which  are  familiarly  explained  the  causes  of 
many  daily  occurring  Natural  Phenomena,  by  Fred.  C.  Bakewell,  with  notes  and 
questions  for  Review,  by  Ebenezer  Bailey,  Principal  of  the  Young  Ladies  High 
School,  Boston,  author  of  '  First  Lessons  in  Algebra,'  &c. 

First  Lessons  in  Algebra, — being  an  Easy  Introduction  to  that  Science,  de- 
signed for  the  use  of  Academies  and  common  Schools.  By  Ebenezer  Bailey, 
Principal  of  the  Young  Ladies  High  School,  Boston. 

The  Choir,  or  Union  Collection  of  Church  Music, — consisting  of  a  great 
variety  of  Psalms  and  Hymn  Tunes,  Anthems,  &c.  original  and  selected.  By 
Lowell  Mason,  Professor  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music,  Editor  of  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  Collection  of  Church  Music,  Choral  Harmony,  Lyra 
Sacra.     Second  Edition. 

Rudiments  of  the  Italian  Language  :  or,  Easy  Lessons  in  Spelling  and  Reading, 
with  an  abridgement  of  the  Grammar,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  Children.  By 
Pietro  Bachi,  Instructer  in  Harvard  University. 

Allen  fy  Ticknor.     Boston — 

An  appeal  in  favor  of  that  class  of  Americans  called  Africans.     By  Mrs.  Child. 

The  Juvenile  Miscellany,  No.  I.  Vol.  V. 

Russell,  Odiorne  8f  Co.     Boston — 

Sketches  and  Anecdotes,  Illustrative  of  Female  Character. 

Poems  and  Prose  writings.     By  Richard  H.  Dana. 

Lilly,  Wait,  Colman  8f  Holden.     Boston — 
The  Martyr's  Triumph;  Buried  Valley;  and  other  Poems.     By    Greenville 
Mellen. 

Leonard  C.  Bowles.     Boston — 

Workingmen's  Library,  Vol.  I.  No.  II.  An  Address  to  the  Working  Men  of 
the  United  States  of  America.     By  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr. 

Vol.  I.  No.  IV.  On  the  Treatment  of  Infants.  By  a  Lady.  We  shall  refer  to 
this  excellent  number  next  month.  Ed. 


To  Correspondents. — H.  will  receive  attention  next  month. 
M.  A.  H.  is  very  welcome. 
The  Poem  by  William  H.  Willis,  in  our  next. 
The  request  of  Mrs.  E.  Locke  will  be  complied  with. 
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Vol.  VI.  OCTOBER.  No.  10. 


AN   APPEAL   TO  THE   ENLIGHTENED  AND  PHILANTHROPIC 
GENTLEMEN   OF   THE   UNITED    STATES. 

I  now  address  you  as  the  humble  advocate  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  population  of  our  country,  who,  though  they  share 
largely  in  your  affection  and  your  kindness,  have  still  some 
claims  upon  your  justice,  which  have  hitherto  been  disregarded. 
I  mean  the  female  sex.  We  ask  not  to  share  in  our  national 
councils,  or  to  assist  in  forming  those  laws,  to  which  we  yield 
ready  submission.  Our  sphere  is  far  removed  from  scenes  of 
contending  ambition,  and  we  would  never  willingly  relinquish 
the  peaceful  serenity  of  domestic  life  for  the  turbulent  arena  of 
political  emulation.  It  is  alike  our  duty  and  our  happiness  to 
be  the  attendant  ministers  of  kindness  in  your  moments  of  re- 
laxation, and  to  cast  around  your  homes  a  halo  of  affection, 
whose  holy  light  shall  make  you  forget  the  trials  and  perplexi- 
ties which  often  darken  your  course,  and  mark  even  the  suc- 
cessful career  with  doubt  and  anxiety. 

The  favor  we  seek  is  an  equal  facility  with  yourselves  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  right  guaranteed  to  us  by  the 
God  of  heaven,  when  he  granted  to  us,  in  common  with  your- 
selves, the  intellectual  spark,  the  bright  emanation  of  his  om- 
niscient mind,  capable  of  infinite  improvement,  and  infinite 
progression. 
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We  entreat  of  you,  to  exert  your  influence,  in  every  possi- 
ble manner,  to  deliver  our  sex  from  the  involuntary  ignorance 
to  which  we  have  so  long  been  doomed,  and,  by  unlocking  for 
us  the  ample  treasury  of  knowledge,  release  us  from  that  thral- 
dom of  fashion  and  of  folly,  from  which  we  would  gladly  be 
free. 

This  object  can  be  effected  only  by  the  establishment  of  in- 
stitutions for  females,  of  an  equally  elevated  character  with 
those  for  the  other  sex.  It  may  be  said,  and  with  truth,  that 
schools  for  females  are  already  very  numerous,  and  they  are 
highly  beneficial ;  but  what  is  their  character,  when  compared 
with  the  highest  seminaries  for  the  other  sex  ?  They  are  in- 
structed by  those,  who,  though  intelligent  and  well  educated, 
would  not  be  thought  qualified  for  a  professorship  in  one  of  our 
colleges  ;  yet  they  are  thought  competent  to  instruct  females, 
not  only  in  one  or  two  branches,  but  in  all  the  branches  of 
learning,  which  it  is  deemed  necessary  for  them  to  acquire. 
Why  this  inequality  ? 

Many  will  be  ready  to  exclaim,  that,  in  her  limited  sphere  of 
duty,  woman  requires  no  more  knowledge  than  this  simple 
process  can  afford  her  ; — but  whatever  may  be  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  other  sex,  I  fearlessly  aver  that  woman, 
in  the  character  of  mother,  exerts  an  influence  either  for  good 
or  evil,  on  society,  as  sure,  extensive  and  lasting,  as  those 
who  fill  apparently  more  important  stations. 

It  is  woman,  who,  by  the  instructions  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, moulds  the  character  of  man,  for  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to 
mankind.  Innumerable  are  the  instances  which  history,  biog- 
raphy, and  observation  furnish  in  support  of  this  fact.  If  then 
woman's  influence  be  great,  she  should  possess  knowledge,  that 
she  may  exert  that  influence  in  a  beneficial  manner. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  learning  acquired  at  colleges  could 
not  be  usefully  applied  by  our  sex.  The  benefit  of  knowledge 
is  not  merely  the  practical  purpose  to  which  it  may  be  applied, 
but  it  is  the  power  of  systematic  thought,  the  discipline  and 
general  expansion,  which  it  gives  to  the  mind,  that  render  it 
peculiarly  important.  Few  professional  men  ever  bring  into 
practical  use  the  learning  acquired  in  a  collegiate  course  ;  and 
yet  they  derive  from  it  an  advantage  which  does  not  cease, 
when  the  technicalities  of  science,  the  demonstrations  of 
mathematics,  or  the  construction  of  ancient  languages,  are  in  a 
measure  forgotten,  or  at  least  obscured  beneath  the  pressure  of 
other  pursuits  ;  and  the  intellectual  strength  and  vigor  which 
it  imparts,  is  equally  necessary  for  both  sexes. 
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Some  assert  that  the  inferiority  of  her  mental  powers,  ren- 
ders woman  incapable  of  any  high  degree  of  mental  improve- 
ment. That  woman,  in  her  present  state,  apparently  possesses 
less  of  mental  energy  than  the  other  sex,  I  readily  acknow- 
ledge ;  but  that  the  difference  arises  from  education,  and  not 
from  any  natural  cause,  is  proved  by  the  many  and  honorable 
instances  of  females,  who,  from  time  to  time,  have  been  dis- 
tinguished for  learning  and  literature  ;  not  only  without  the 
aids  possessed  by  the  other  sex,  but  in  spite  of  that  prejudice, 
in  public  sentiment,  which  has  been  ever  ready  to  reward  their 
exertions  with  the  finger  of  scorn,  and  the  contemptuous 
epithet  of  bas  bleu. 

But  even  if  she  were  naturally  inferior,  (a  point  which  can 
never  be  proved,  till  she  enjoys  the  means  for  the  cultivation 
of  her  powers  possessed  by  man,)  that  inferiority  would  only 
render  it  more  necessary,  that  her  mind,  too  weak  for  the  pro- 
per fulfilment  of  her  important  duties,  should  be  strengthened 
by  knowledge. 

Another  objection,  I  am  aware,  may  be  made  by  many  ju- 
dicious person's, — that  a  collegiate  course  for  females,  would 
so  occupy  their  time,  as  to  leave  them  ignorant  of  domestic 
avocations.  But  I  believe,  that,  even  in  this  respect,  it  would 
prove  a  benefit  rather  than  an  injury.  It  is  a  fact  too  evident 
to  require  proof,  that  the  present  system  of  educating  the  mid- 
dling and  wealthy  classes  of  females,  in  this  country,  has  very 
little  regard  to  usefulness.  The  desire  of  attracting  personal 
admiration,  and  of  making  an  elegant  display  in  the  drawing- 
room,  is  the  principal  aim,  of  far  too  large  a  portion  of  our 
young  females.  They  gain  knowledge,  that  they  may  not 
appear  ignorant  :  they  acquire  different  languages,  that  they 
may  have  the  reputation  of  being  accomplished,  without  the 
least  desire  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  rich  treasures  of 
thought,  which  the  knowledge  of  those  languages  puts  in  their 
possession  :  they  learn  music — 'not  that  they  may  gladden 
their  own  homes,  or  in  solitude  pour  forth  their  own  feelings 
in  melting  harmony  ;  but  that  they  may  display  a  fine  figure  to 
better  advantage,  and  become  the  centre  of  a  host  of  admir- 
ing fops,  as  light-headed  and  fashionable  as  themselves  :  they 
practice  drawing — not  that  they  may  become  more  familiar 
with  the  beautiful  and  majestic  works  of  nature,  by  endeavor- 
ing to  imitate,  though  faintly,  their  perfection,  but  in  order  to 
gain  admiration  for  their  fine  taste.  The  time  that  can  be 
rescued  from  these  employments,  is  devoted,  not  to  acquiring 
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a  knowledge  of  domestic  employments,  but  to  adjusting  the 
paraphernalia  of  fashion  in  the  most  approved  style. 

I  make  these  remarks,  not  from  any  disposition  to  reproach 
my  own  sex,  but  to  show  some  of  the  evils  resulting  from  a 
wrong  course  of  education.  There  are  many  eminent  excep- 
tions to  these  observations  ;  and  those,  to  whom  they  will  ap- 
ply with  truth,  are  in  a  great  degree  excusable  for  their  course 
of  folly.  They  are  drawn  into  it  by  the  power  of  custom,  be- 
fore they  have  sufficient  age  to  judge  for  themselves  ;  and 
observation  teaches  them,  that  it  is  the  surest  and  only  pass- 
port to  the  favor  of  the  '  lords  of  creation.' 

Now,  if  there  were  colleges  for  females,  liberally  endowed, 
with  a  fixed  standard  for  female  education,  and  literary  rewards 
bestowed  on  the  attainment  of  this  standard,  it  would  have  a 
direct  tendency  to  destroy  this  system  of  artificial  training,  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  and  divert  female  ambition  into  a 
different  channel.  They  would  then  seek  distinction  in  highly 
cultivated,  and  well-regulated  minds,  and  the  desire  for  mere 
personal  admiration  would,  in  a  measure,  lose  its  influence. 
The  means  required  to  gain  this  distinction  would  be  such  as 
would  strengthen  and  invigorate  their  moral  powers — render 
them  better  fitted  for  every  situation,  and  would  also  create  a 
distaste  for  the  all-absorbing  frivolities  of  fashion,  and  thus 
give  them  more  leisure  for  the  retired  duties  of  life. 

We  ask  not  fops  and  coxcombs  to  approve  our  plans  :  their 
chief  delight  is  to  flit  in  gay  attire,  amidst  gossamer  beings  as 
ephemeral  as  themselves  :  they  could  not  therefore  wish  to 
see  woman  educated  and  enlightened,  lest  they  should  be  left 
the  only  human  butterflies  to  amuse  society. 

We  expect  no  aid  from  the  licentious,  who  regard  woman 
as  a  plaything,  for  their  admiration  or  amusement  : — they  would 
undoubtedly  find  their  plans  of  sensual  gratification  vastly 
abridged  by  such  a  course. 

But  to  you,  benevolent  and  higlrminded  gentlemen  of 
America,  who  love  your  homes,  your  children,  your  country, 
to  you  we  appeal  with  confidence  ;  believing  that  you,  who, 
with  untiring  kindness  so  readily  attend  to  all  our  wants  and 
wishes,  will  not  listen  with  indifference  to  this  request  in  be- 
half of  ourselves  and  society. 

Our  country  has  become,  in  some  respects,  an  example  to 
the  world.  Her  political  institutions  stand  unrivalled  in  the 
history  of  nations  : — she  has  led  the  way  in  the  crusade  against 
intemperance  :  she  has  taught  Europe  her  duty  to  her  prison- 
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ers,  by  the  judicious  regulation  of  her  penitentiaries  ;  and  her 
provisions  for  universal  instruction  are  perhaps  unsurpassed. 
Would  it  not  be  equally  for  her  honor,  and  glory,  to  advance 
her  daughters  to  the  high  privilege  of  enlightened,  intellectual 
beings,  who  may  teach  the  vain  and  high-born  dames  of  Europe 
that  woman  has  a  better  earthly  destiny  than  just  to  '  blaze  the 
comet  of  a  season,  in  the  firmament  of  fashion — then  vanish 
and  expire  ; '  that  by  the  earnest  cultivation  of  her  moral 
powers,  in  connexion  with  religious  principles,  she  may  train 
up  her  offspring  to  form  an  aristocracy  of  talent  and  of  worth, 
who  shall  shed  more  lustre  on  her  name,  than  an  extended 
lineage  of  noble  ancestry  ;  and  that  she  may  rear  up  states- 
men, philosophers,  Christians,  who  shall  benefit  the  world  by 
their  labors,  and,  when  her  youth  and  her  beauty  have  passed 
away,  and  the  allurements  of  earth  have  ceased  to  charm,  shall 
'  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.' 

M.    A.    H. 


CONDIMENTS. 


Salt  promotes  the  secretion  of  saliva,  and  facilitates  digestion.  It  is 
not  taken  so  freely  by  children  as  is  requisite  to  destroy  the  worms  and 
other  substances  contained  in  the  stomach. 

Sugar  seems  (says  Mr.  Thackrah)  to  be  the  first  support  of  vegetable 
life,  and  it  is  well  known  to  be  the  principal  food  of  young  animals. 
It  perhaps  yields  more  chyle  than  any  other  constituent  of  plants. 

Vinegar  is  a  grateful  and  often  salutary  stimulus  to  the  stomach.  It 
corrects  the  putrescency  of  animal  food,  and  the  flatulency  of  the 
vegetable. 

Butter,  generally  speaking,  spread  on  bread  is  nutritious  ;  but  is  very 
improper  for  children  and  those  persons  who  have  weak  digestive 
organs. 

Aromatic  condiments  chiefly  consist  of  cayenne  pepper,  pepper,  cin- 
namon, nutmeg,  cloves,  ginger,  &c.  These  should  be  used  in  small 
quantities,  and  only  by  those  who  require  a  stimulant.  Ginger  is  the 
most  wholesome. 
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POLAND'S    HEROES. 

[Written  on  reading,  the  account  of  the  celebration  of  the  Anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Revolution  in  Paris,  29th  Nov.  1831,  where  were  present,  Chodsko,  Nie- 
nioiwski,  the  last  president  of  the  Polish  government,  Lelewel,  principal  of  the 
University  of  Warsaw,  Le  Mercier,  the  poet,  Dr.  Howe  of  America  and  Lafay- 
ette.] 

The  hall  was  decked,  as  tho'  an  hour  of  festal  mirth  were  near, 
And  Poland's  fallen  crests  displayed,  and  shivered  helm,  and  spear, 
And  broken  blades,  and  banners  torn,  emblazoned  on  the  wall, 
To  note  her  heroes'  wreathless  brows,  or  more  ungallant  fall. 

At  length  there  came  a  solemn  band,  of  valiant  men  and  few, 
The  remnant  of  a  glorious  host,  the  warlike  brave  and  true  ; 
With  helmet  set,  and  waving  plume,  and  girt  with  sword  and  shield, 
As  when,  in  holy  cause,  they  stood  on  Warsaw's  wrested  field. 

Alas  !  they're  gathered  not  as  then  in  freedom's  reddening  blaze, 
While  o'er  their  armor  victory  spread  her  bright  and  burning  rays, 
The  red  flush  from  their  brows  has  passed,  and  they  in  exile  tost — 
The  subjects  of  a  throne  dissolved — men  of  a  kingdom  lost. 

A  solemn  band — no  word  they  spake,  but  of  their  battle  toil 

And  bright  lights  quenched  and  silent  hearths,  upon  their  native  soil, 

As  seated  at  the  festive  board  in  bitterness  of  soul, 

Each  bearing  in  his  burthened  heart,  '  proscribed  and  banished  Pole.' 

A  solemn  band — a  meeting  sad — but  where,  oh,  where  is  he, 
Who  wrestled  long  in  Poland's  cause,  her  toil  for  Liberty  ? — 
He  comes — but  from  a  prison's  damp,  with  fetters  scarcely  rent, 
To  meet  that  fallen  remnant  there — brothers  in  banishment. 

And  he  is  there,  their  nation's  chief,  who  rallied  to  the  field — 
Who  nerved  them  in  the  battle's  din,  and  taught  the  sword  to  wield: 
Yes,  he  is  there,  their  leader  still,  presiding  o'er  their  fall  ; — 
Of  the  brave  glorious  host  he  led,  this  remnant  now  is  all. 

And  he  whose  gallant  heart  ne'er  shrank  but  as  a  flint  was  set 

Where'er  a  holy  cause  was  sought — the  noble  Lafayette  : — 

A  meeting  sad — they're  gathered  there  to  commemorate 

Her  last  proud  struggle,  altars  quenched,  Poland's  degraded  state! 

J.  Lo^ke. 
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FLOWERS 


To  the  good  Lady,  who,  when  called  upon  to  admire  the 
flowering  plants,  which  ornamented  a  spot  of  ground  that  had 
been  cultivated  with  some  care  and  taste,  declared,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  her  compassion  for  the  sick,  '  I  had  rather  cultivate 
a  Burdock  than  the  whole  of  them,' — it  would  seem  puerile  to 
expatiate  on  the  beauty  of  flowers,  and  senseless  to  mention 
their  value  ;  but  the  class  to  which  this  Lady  belongs  is  prob- 
ably a  small  one,  as  we  may  argue  from  the  circumstance  that 
it  seems  natural  for  all  children  to  love  them.  I  have  seen  a 
little  boy  run  to  his  mother,  with  the  first  full-blown  dandelion 
which  spring  had  disclosed  to  him,  half  concealed  in  the  folds 
of  his  robe,  and  with  the  most  joyful  expression  of  countenance 
exclaim, '  Now,  mother,  I  have  found  something  that  will  please 
you. ' 

And  where  is  the  child  who  would  not  joyfully  throw  aside 
his  hobby-horse  and  his  coach,  his  silver  bells  and  gilded  St. 
Peters,  for  a  merry  ramble  in  the  woods,  for  the  golden  spoil 
of  butter-cups,  columbines,  and  bellwort  ?  The  first  sensation 
of  happiness  which  I  ever  experienced,  which  was  sufficiently 
lively  to  be  remembered,  was  excited  in  this  manner  ;  and  so 
strong  is  the  association,  that  I  have  never  seen  a  ragged  ledge 
of  rocks,  with  its  usual  embellishments  of  dwarf  oaks,  and  the 
storm- stemming  columbines,  swinging  their  pendant  blossoms 
of  coral  and  gold  from  its  zig-zag  fissures,  without  emotions  of 
the  same  unmixed  pleasure,  and  the  whole  train  of  bees  and 
butterflies,  and  sunny  moss-beds  stealing  over  my  memory, 
like  a  lovelyMream. 

But  it  is  not  children  alone  who  are  susceptible  of  happi- 
ness from  this  source.  Cowper,  in  his  years  of  melancholy 
seclusion  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  declares  himself  indebted 
to  his  garden,  and  green-house  for  his  only  happiness,  and 
resorted  to  them,  as  is  well  known,  as  his  only  refuge  from  the 
hauntings  of  a  disordered  imagination  ;  and  Kosciusko,  the 
Patriot  and  Hero,  we  find  '  on  the  high  and  rocky  banks  of 
the  Hudson,  with  indefatigable  toil  and  inexhaustible  patience, 
carrying  soil  in  baskets  and  depositing  it  in  '  the  recesses  of 
the  rocks,  thus  supplying  the  deficiency  of  nature,5  that  he 
might,  surrounded  as  he  was  with  war,  and  all  its  accompany- 
ing scenery,  c  amuse  his  leisure  moments  in  the  cultivation  of 
flowers.' 
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But  a  more  affecting  instance  than  is  pictured  by  the  '  gar- 
den of  Kosciusko  '  or  of  the  melancholy  Poet — of  the  solace 
which  the  cultivation  of  flowers  has  afforded  to  afflicted  hu- 
manity, is  presented  by  Bishop  Heber,  in  his  travels  in  India. 
1  On  the  top  of  the  rock  of  Chunar,  within  its  principal  circle, 
and  on  a  still  higher  point,  are  two  curious  fortifications  ;  one 
containing  the  States  Prison,  which  is  now  inhabited  by  the 
celebrated  Mahratta  Chieftain  Trimbuk-jec.  He  is  confined 
with  great  strictness,  having  a  European,  as  well  as  Sepoy 
guard,  and  never  being  trusted  out  of  sight  of  the  sentries. 
Even  his  bed-chamber  has  three  grated  windows  opening  into 
the  verandah,  which  serves  as  guard-room.  In  other  respects 
he  is  well  treated — has  a  small  building  fitted  up  as  a  pagoda, 
and  a  little  garden,  shaded  with  a  peepul  tree,  which  he  has 
planted  very  prettily  loith  Balsams  and  other  floivers." 

If  the  '  Corrinna,'  of  Madame  de  Stael,  had  employed 
herself  in  cultivating,  with  her  own  hands,  some  of  the  Italian 
flowers,  with  the  perfume  of  which,  as  she  ivandcred  tohole 
days  on  the  banks  of  the  Arno,  she  sought  to  smother  the  con- 
sciousness of  her  misery,  she  would  not  have  died  of  a  broken 
heart.  But  Madame  de  Stael  was  too  well  acquainted  with 
our  nature  to  permit  one  whom  she  destined  to  such  a  fate, 
to  engage  in  any  employment. 

We  can  have  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  cultivation  of 
flowers  has  a  happy  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  young,  with 
regard  to  religious  impression.  I  have  seen  a  young  girl  while 
she  looked  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  Florist  on  the  beautiful 
dye  of  'the  blue-eyed  periwinkle,  '  exclaim  'Whose  pencil 
could  thus  have  painted  it,  while  every  eye  slept  but  God's  ? 
Last  evening  the  petals  were  folded  and  white  !  '  Nor  when 
we  consider  '  the  grace  of  the  fashion  '  of  them,  from  the 
stately,  queen-like  form  of  the  Crown  Imperial,  to  the  grace- 
ful peasant-like  simplicity  of  the  Eglantine  ;  and  the  endless 
variety  of  their  tints,  from  the  velvet  crimson  of  the  Piony,  and 
the  blush  of  the  Rose,  to  the  marble  purity  of  the  polished  Lily, 
can  we  suppose  it  possible  that  habitual  familiarity  with  them 
should  fail  to  cherish  a  delicacy  and  refinement  of  taste,  which 
no  female,  at  least,  could  undervalue. 

We  may  then  not  only  with  innocence,  but,  as  Hannah  More 
has  said,  we  may  '  almost  religiously  '  enjoy  this  banquet 
for  the  eye,  which  is  spread  before  '  every  nation,  and  people, 
and  kindred,  and  tongue,'  and  may  even  venture  to  be  grateful, 
that,  turned  from  Paradise,  to  a  land  that  should  '  bring  forth 
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Thorns  and  Thistles,"  even  here  the  rose  is  permitted   to 
spring  as  spontaneously  as  the  thistle,  and  the  blossom  to  dec 
orate  the  stem  of  the  thorn. 

How  often  has  the  weary  eye  of  sickness  been  lighted  to  a 
smile,  by  a  vase  of  beautiful  flowers,  placed  within  its  reach  of 
vision;  and  the  gratitude  of  the  heart  ascended,  with  the  fra- 
grance of  the  rose,  a  sweet  offering  to  God  !  And  how  often 
has  the  otherwise  dreary  abode  of  penury,  presented  an  aspect 
of  cheerful  pleasantness,  through  the  laudable  bestowment  of 
a  few  hours'  labor  in  the  planting  of  vines  and  shrubs  ! 

But  it  was  not  my  only  object,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
when  a  view  of  the  changing  leaf  and  the  frost-nipped  blossom 
effectually  chases  away  that  enthusiastic  emotion  of  delight, 
with  which  we  hail  the  first  flowers  of  spring,  to  bid  adieu  as 
to  a  parting  friend,  with  expressions  of  attachment  and  regret, 
but  to  intimate  to  those  young  ladies, who,  in  spite  of  themselves, 
in  spite  too  of  books,  and  company,  and  amusements,  have  a 
portion  of  their  time  still  occupied  by  that  worst  of  companions, 
Ennui ;  that  October  is  a  favorable  and  proper  month  for  im- 
proving the  condition  and  arrangements  of  flower-beds,  or  of 
forming  new  ones  ;  for  planting,  transplanting  and  separating 
roots  which  are  required  to  blossom  early  in  spring  ;  and  to 
recommend  to  them,  with  the  confidence  of  one  who  has  tested 
the  efficacy  of  the  plan,  to  strip  the  glove  from  the  hand,  and 
engage  with  hearty  good-will  in  the  sweet  employment. 

They  are  assured  that  what  is  lost  in  delicacy  of  fingers,  is 
made  up  in  strength  of  muscle  and  firmness  of  nerve,  and 
elasticity  of  animal  spirits.  It  may  be  a  bold  remark,  but  I  be- 
lieve many  of  the  cases  .of  nervous  excitement,  and  partial 
derangement  of  intellect,  which  are  so  painfully  frequent  in 
these  days  of  mental  excitement,  and  physical  inactivity,  might 
be  avoided  by  daily  engaging  in  this  species  of  out-door  exer- 
cise.    Who  ever  heard  of  a  deranged  or  unhappy  Gardener  ? 


A    SCRAP. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  a  "  thriving,"  a  "  commercial,"  or  even  a  "  free" 
people.  The  mind  has  a  sway  which  no  physical  energies  can  equal;  and 
the  supremacy  in  political  and  moral  influence  can  only  he  secured  to  the 
Americans  by  obtaining  the  supremacy  in  the  Republic  of  letters. 

vol.  vi.  56 
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HYMN.* 
By  Mrs.  Hale. 

Thou  Land  of  ancient  story, 

Proud  deeds,  and  mighty  fame, 
What  scenes  of  power  and  glory 

Throng  round  us  at  thy  name  ! 
That  name  alone  is  left  thee, 

Greece  ! — breathe  it  low  and  deep- 
The  thought  of  all  bereft  thee 

Might  make  the  angels  weep. 

Comes  there  no  word  of  cheering 

Where  Plato's  ashes  lie  ? 
No  star  of  hope  appearing 

On  Homer's  native  sky  ? 
O,  Grecia  !  by  the  token 

We  render  thee  to-day, 
Believe  the  word  is  spoken, 

The  star  has  poured  a  ray. 

From  woman's  gentle  pleading, 

In  woman's  cause  displayed, 
What  ear  can  turn  unheeding  ? 

What  heart  refuse  its  aid  ? 
We'll  say  the  risen  Saviour 

Made  her  his  earliest  friend, 
And  all  who  seek  his  favor 

Must  woman's  cause  defend. 

To  man  the  earth  was  given, 

Its  pride,  and  place,  and  power  ; 
The  first  sure  pledge  of  heaven 

Was  woman's  precious  dower; — 
And  must  she  be  forbidden 

In  mind's  pure  realms  to  share  ? 
Like  fount  in  desert  hidden 

Her  gift  of  reason  bear  ? 


*  Sung  at  the  public  meeting  of  the  "  Troy  Society  for  the  Advancement  of 
Female  Education  in  Greece."     Aug.  8, 1833. 
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O  !  sure  this  mental  prison 

Is  not  her  place  of  rest — 
Behold  her  star  is  risen, 

All  glorious  o'er  the  West  ! 
Across  the  heaving  waters, 

Through  superstition's  night, 
To  Grecia's  suffering  daughters, 

Lord,  send  its  healing  light. 


SKETCH    OF    MISS    LUCY     PHELPS. 

"  If  it  be  sad  to  speak  of  treasures  gone, 

Of  sainted  genius  called  too  soon  away. 

Of  light  from  this  world  taken,  while  it  shone 

Yet  kindling  onward  to  the  perfect  day, — 

How  shall  our  grief,  if  mournful  these  things  be, 

Flow  forth,  oh,  thou  of  many  gifts  !  for  thee  1  " 

The  subject  on  which  I  am  now  to  write,  is  one  of  the  most 
touching  of  all  others,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  trite,  and 
perhaps  indifferent  to  the  world  in  general.  "  Man  dieth  and 
goeth  to  his  long  home,"  "  the  mourners  go  about  the  streets," 
and  yet  the  stranger  passeth  on,  forgetful  that  his  turn  will  soon 
come  to  mourn,  and  to  be  mourned,  by  the  loved  beings  for 
whom  he  toils  to  lay  up  the  perishable  treasures  of  this  world's 
goods. 

Youthful  maiden, — thou  whose  elastic  tread  is  light  as  the 
sportive  fawn,  whose  cheek  glows  with  health,  whose  imagina- 
tion teems  with  bright  visions  of  earthly  felicity;  or  thou  whose 
lofty  spirit  loves  to  dwell  on  the  beautiful,  the  sublime,  and 
the  picturesque  in  nature,  and  who  seest  before  thee,  the  com- 
ing shadows  of  future  intellectual  eminence;  and  thou  thought- 
ful and  vigilant  student,  who  art  intent  on  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  wouldst  distance  all  thy  competitors  in  the 
race  for  scholastic  distinctions, — come  and  hear  of  one,  who 
like  you  was  young,  full  of  hope  and  promise,  successful  in 
her  ambitious  desires,  and  who  had  laid  out  her  plans  of  future 
improvement  and  future  usefulness  upon  a  broad  and  noble 
foundation. — Come  and  learn  how  uncertain  are  human  pros- 
pects, how  transient  is  human  existence  ! 
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You  have,  my  youthful  readers,  been  members  of  literary  in- 
stitutions ; — you  recollect  your  anxiety  to  distinguish  yourselves 
for  strength  and  power  of  intellect; — as  you  then  felt,  and  per- 
haps as  some  of  you  now  do,  so  did  Lucy  Phelps,  when  a 
member  of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary;  she  aimed  at  the  at- 
tainment of  its  highest  honors. 

This  young  lady,  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  John  Phelps,  of 
Guilford,  Vermont,  passed  the  days  of  childhood  in  seclusion — 
at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  she  was  the  nurse  of  a  sick  mother, 
patiently  watched  by  her  bed-side,  and  cheerfully  devoted  her- 
self to  her  service. — That  mother,  in  her  last  moments  blessed 
the  patient  and  tender  being  who  had  soothed  her  dying  pillow; 
and  Lucy,  though  left  to  feel  bereaved  of  a  parent,  was  com- 
forted in  her  young  heart  by  a  sense  of  having  deserved  her 
mother's  blessing  and  the  approbation  of  her  own  conscience. 

After  her  mother's  death,  she  was  sent  to  school  at  Troy. 
Some  who  now  read  this  page  may  have  known  her  on  her 
first  appearance  there; — although  she  entered  near  the  middle 
of  a  term,  she  distinguished  herself  at  the  examination,  in  ev- 
ery class  in  which  she  appeared,  and  her  studies  were  proba- 
bly more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  pupil.  The  only 
complaint  that  was  ever  made  of  her  while  at  school,  was  that 
she  rose  so  early  in  the  morning  to  pursue  her  studies,  as  to 
disturb  the  slumbers  of  some  less  sensible  than  herself  of  the 
value  of  time. 

The  talents,  the  sweetness,  and  high  moral  character  of 
Lucy  Phelps  rendered  her  peculiarly  interesting  to  one  of  the 
ladies  who  had  the  care  of  her  education  in  Troy.  This  in 
the  Providence  of  God  resulted  in  the  marriage  of  this  lady 
to  the  father  of  her  pupil.  As  a  consequence  of  this  event, 
Lucy  returned  to  enliven  her  father's  house  by  her  good  hu- 
mor, to  lighten  the  domestic  cares  of  her  new  mother,  and  to 
pursue  with  her  the  course  of  education  she  had  commenced. 
She  remained  at  home  a  year. — And  oh,  that  all  young  ladies 
who  are  placed  in  similar  circumstances,  might  know  and  im- 
itate her  conduct  in  the  new  relation  in  which  she  was  placed. 
Lofty  and  penetrating  as  she  was  in  intellect,  she  rendered  to 
her  step-mother  the  most  perfect  and  child-like  obedience, 
anticipated  her  wishes,  and  watched  with  deep  and  intense 
anxiety,  lest  something  in  her  new  condition  might  perplex 
or  disturb  her  in  the  literary  occupations  to  which  she  was  in 
a  degree  devoted.  The  garden,  her  mother's  favorite  walk, 
became  an  object  of  Lucy's  care:  she  guarded  with  tender- 
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ness  every  flower  and  shrub  which  her  mother  loved:  the 
grass  plat  under  her  window  was  soon  filled  by  Lucy  with 
sweet-brier,  roses,  lilacs  intermingled  with  clumps  of  violets, 
and  in  the  centre  she  caused  a  slip  of  weeping  willow  to  be 
planted,  as  she  knew  this  tree  was  dear  to  her  mother.  In 
two  years  this  little  slip  has  become  a  tree;  its  long  pendant 
boughs  wave  mournfully  in  the  wind,  and  it  casts  its  sombre 
shadow  as  if  in  sympathy  with  human  sorrows. 

Nor  was  it  in  the  care  of  flowers  alone,  or  in  those  acts 
which  might  naturally  be  suggested  to  a  young  and  enthusias- 
tic mind,  that  the  affection  of  Lucy  Phelps  for  her  parents 
was  exhibited.  No  duty  of  ordinary  life,  however  humble  or 
irksome,  was  shunned  by  her;  nor  did  her  sense  of  her  own 
high  intellectual  powers  ever  lead  her  to  despise  any  necessary 
or  useful  occupation.  As  the  teacher  of  her  younger  sisters, 
she  was  patient,  faithful,  and  persevering;  and  as'  their  com- 
panion, humorous  and  entertaining: — she  entered  with  zeal 
into  every  plan  of  usefulness  in  the  little  village  where  she 
lived,  and  her  regularity  and  faithfulness,  as  a  Sunday  school 
teacher,  might  afford  an  example  to  older  persons. 

In  September,  1832,  Lucy  Phelps  returned  to  finish  her 
education  in  the  Seminary  at  Troy.  She  passed  with  aston- 
ishing rapidity  through  some  of  the  highest  studies  pursued  in 
the  Institution,  and,  at  the  examination  in  the  February  follow- 
ing, distinguished  herself  as  a  person  of  uncommon  mental 
powers.  Her  analysis  in  Mental  Philosophy  (Stewart's) 
wsa  much  spoken  of:  "  She  seemed,"  said  a  lady  to  the 
writer,  a  few  days  previous  to  the  intelligence  of  her  death, 
"she  seemed  in  her  recitations  to  be  raised  above  every  thing 
material ;  and  as  I  looked  upon  her  countenance,  lighted  up 
with  the  most  intense  expression,  she  appeared  to  me  like  a 
being  of  another  world,  and  to  have  forgotten  that  there  was, 
in  existence,  aught  but  mind  and  the  Creator  of  mind." 

In  May  last,  Miss  Phelps  in  accordance  with  her  own  anx- 
ious desires  to  be  permitted  to  labor  in  the  great  field  of  edu- 
cation, was,  by  the  principal  of  the  Troy  Seminary,  recom- 
mended as  an  assistant  to  Miss  English,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C, 
a  lady  distinguished  for  her  own  devotion  to  the  cause  of  fe- 
male improvement,  and  who  is  doing  much  to  elevate  the 
character  of  her  sex  in  the  south.  The  important  classes  as- 
signed by  Miss  English  to  her  youthful  and  gifted  associate, 
as  well  as  her  own  letters,  show  how  well  she  appreciated  the 
treasure  entrusted  to  her.     The  letters  of  Miss  Phelps  to  her 
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friends,  show,  too,  how  deeply  she  felt  the  affection  and  con- 
fidence bestowed  upon  her,  and  how  anxious  she  was  to  prove 
that  they  were  not  misplaced.  But  a  short  and  sudden  ill- 
ness terminated  the  life  of  her  on  whom  many  eyes  were 
fixed,  and  from  whom  much  was  expected. — One  !  the  all- 
seeing  and  wise  God,  had  beheld  this  fair  and  promising 
flower,  and  it  was  his  pleasure  that  it  should  not  bear  fruit 
for  earth,  but,  in  all  its  pure  and  unsullied  freshness,  be  trans- 
planted into  his  own  immediate  presence. 

Brilliant  as  was  the  mind  of  Lucy  Phelps,  lovely  as  was 
her  person,  and  amiable  and  energetic  as  was  her  char- 
acter, the  recollections  of  these  things  alone  could  serve 
little  to  console  her  friends  for  her  loss;  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  enhance  the  bereavement,  had  there  not  been  added  to 
them  those  Christian  graces,  which  are  necessary  to  fit  the 
soul  for  a  purer  and  holier  state  of  existence.  The  reli- 
gious character  of  the  young  lady  of  whom  this  sketch  is 
intended  to  give  a  faithful  and  unvarnished  representation,  was 
indeed  the  crowning  ornament  of  the  whole,  and  in  a  degree, 
it  may  be  considered  the  very  source  and  fountain  of  those 
good  and  amiable  actions  which  distinguished  her  short  life. 
She  was  confirmed  according  to  the  usages  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  while  at  Troy,  in  1830.  This  act  on  her  part  was 
entirely  voluntary;  no  especial  influence  had  been  exerted  by 
any  person  to  induce  her,  at  that  time,  to  take  upon  herself 
the  obligations  made  at  her  baptism.  She  requested  to  be 
permitted  to  come  forward  to  the  ordinance,  saying  that,  sen- 
sible of  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  earthly  things,  it  was 
her  wish  to  dedicate  herself  to  God,  before  her  heart  should 
be  fixed  on  those  delusive  pleasures  which  tend  to  lead  the 
soul  farther  and  farther  from  holiness — by  God's  help  she 
was  resolved  to  be  a  Christian.  To  use  her  own  words, 
"  To  be  good  and  to  do  good,  are  what  I  most  earnestly  de- 
sire." From  that  time  forward  till  her  death,  she  lived  in 
the  communion  of  the  church  in  frequent  intercourse  with  her 
Maker,  and  spent  much  time  in  the  reading  of  his  holy  word. 

During  the  last  winter  which  she  spent  at  home,  she  read 
nearly  the  whole  Bible  with  Dr.  Scott's  notes;  and  to  find 
time  for  this,  without  breaking  in  upon  other  duties,  she  usually 
rose  at  the  first  dawning  of  the  day,  and  spent  an  hour  or  two 
in  reading  and  devotion.  That  the  language  of  prayer  was 
familiar  to  her,  was  manifest  on  the  occasions  when  she  was 
solicited  to  perform  this  duty  in  the  presence  of  others — feel- 
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ing  the  delicacy  common  to  her  age,  she  would  gladly  have 
shrunk  from  the  attempts  to  pray  before  those  older  than  her- 
self; but  when  she  did  thus  pour  forth  her  spirit  in  supplica- 
tion to  God,  it  seemed  to  glow  with  a  seraph's  fervor,  and  to 
be  wrapt  in  the  glorious  visions  of  the  invisible  world  into 
which  she  had  entered. 

Nor  did  her  pious  feelings  evaporate  in  duties  of  a  religious 
nature.  She  had  strong  and  powerful  feelings  to  subdue,"  an 
inordinate  ambition  for  intellectual  attainments  to  moderate, 
and  a  humor  naturally  caustic  and  satirical  to  restrain;  and  so 
effectually  did  she,  by  divine  assistance,  obtain  the  ascendency 
over  her  own  nature,  that  probably  few  who  associated  famil- 
iarly with  her  for  the  last  two  years,  knew  that  she  had  any 
struggles  to  encounter  from  propensities  which  she  deemed  it 
unchristian  to  indulge. 

Miss  Phelps,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  died  at  George- 
town, on  the  28th  of  July,  a  day  to  which  she  had  looked 
forward  with  solicitude,  as  the  commencement  of  a  public  ex- 
amination of  the  classes  under  her  charge.  But  a  far  different 
trial  awaited  her,  and  it  is  to  her  friends  a  most  precious  con- 
solation, that  she  had  assiduously  sought  to  prepare  herself 
for  it,  and  that  she  shrank  not  from  the  summons.  In  her 
dying  hour  she  requested  a  friend  to  read  to  her  the  15th 
chapter  of  the  1st  Corinthians:  she  listened  with  delighted 
attention,  and  desired  to  hear  it  again.  After  the  second  read- 
ing, taking  the  book  into  her  own  hand,  she  remarked  upon 
the  glories  of  the  resurrection,  and  the  beautiful  illustrations  of 
the  apostle:  she  dwelt  with  delight  on  several  passages,  and 
gave  the  clearest  evidence  that  with  her  "  death  was  soon  to 
be  swallowed  up  in  victory."     She  died  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

One  of  her  sisters,  now  in  South  Carolina,  in  writing  to  her 
parents,  says,  "What  a  sweet,  excellent  child  she  has  always 
been!  How  magnanimously  she  has  always  acted  in  every 
situation.  I  have  recounted  over  and  over  in  my  mind  her 
brief  history  ;  the  last  sad  hours  I  spent  with  her,  our  last  sad 
parting,  and  those  last  beautiful  letters  she  wrote  me  from 
Georgetown,  so  full  of  sensibility  and  genius — and  each  time 
it  seemed  that  my  heart  would  melt  with  tender  regret.  Set- 
ting aside  the  ties  of  nature,  there  is  something  so  gratifying 
to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart  in  the  possession  of  such  a 
friend,  that,  when  lost,  nothing  but  the  consolations  of  religion 
can  afford  us  any  adequate  support.  I  am  indignant  at  my- 
self, whenever  my  foolish  heart  prompts  me  to  expect  happi- 
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ness  in  any  thing  short  of  heaven.  When  we  contemplate 
the  hour  of  death,  and  the  awfully  momentous  interests  of  eter- 
nity, how  worthless  do  the  trifling  concerns  of  earth  appear  ! 
When  Lucy,  in  the  full  exercise  of  all  her  faculties,  found  that 
she  was  dying,  how  must  all  the  honors  she  had  received,  and 
all  her  aspirations  for  human  applause  have  vanished  into 
nothingness,  in  view  of  the  scenes  opening  before  her  !  At 
that  hour,  how  did  she  rejoice  that  she  had  entered  the  service 
of  him,  "  who  is  the  resurrection  and  the  life?  " 

Youthful  reader  !  if  thou  hast  had  the  patience  to  peruse 
this  tribute  to  the  memory  of  youthful  talents  and  virtue, 
turn  not  away  satisfied  with  breathing  a  sigh  for  the  briefness 
and  uncertainty  of  life;  but,  like  Lucy  Phelps,  resolve  to  con- 
secrate your  faculties  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  good  of 
others;  then  like  hers,  will  be  your  life,  honorable,  and  your 
death  happy. 


THE    AFRICAN     MOTHER. 

Suggested  by  a  Madagascar  song,  addressed  to  a  cruel  mother,  who  was  drag- 
ging her  daughter  to  the  beach,  to  sell  her  to  the  white  men. 

Oh,  mother!  hear  my  frenzied  prayer, 

Nor  let  me  weep  in  vain! 
Wilt  thou  that  I,  thy  child,  should  wear 

The  captive's  galling  chain  ? 
Must  I  depart,  where  never  more 

My  sinking  heart  shall  prove, 
Upon  that  far  and  fatal  shore, 

A  tender  guardian's  love  ? 

Mother!  bethink  thee  of  the  days 

When  oft  in  youthful  pride, 
I  met  thy  fond  enraptured  gaze, 

Or  sported  at  thy  side; — 
When  on  the  river's  weedy  brink, 

Or  by  the  rushing  sea, 
I  stooped,  the  cooling  wave  to  drink; — 

Alas!  I  then  was  free ! 
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How  oft,  when  summer  suns  were  high, 

I  've  borne  thee  to  the  shade, — 
And,  while  I  watched  thy  closing  eye, 

The  shadowing  branches  spread. 
When  night,  in  dews  and  silence  came, 

The  silvery  fish  I  snared, 
And,  by  the  quickly  kindling  flame, 

Thy  light  repast  prepared. 

Alas!  who  now  from  summer's  heat 

Shall  guard  thine  aged  form — 
Who  now  shall  haste,  with  willing  feet, 

To  shield  thee  from  the  storm  ? 
Or,  who  at  pensive  eve  will  wake 

The  sp hit-gladdening  song  ? — 
— Mother!  each  bush  and  quivering  brake 

Upbraids  thee  with  my  wrong! 

Yon  azure  sea  looks  calm  and  bright; 

Hath  not  its  murmuring  tide 
A  voice  that  speaks  of  nature's  right, 

Thy  purpose  stern  to  chide  ? 
Our  pallid  foes  stand  mocking  by, 

My  fetters  they  prepare  : 
I  look  for  mercy  in  thine  eye, — 

May  I  not  find  it  there  ? 

Can  gold  or  gems  bring  joy  to  thee, 

When  I  am  far  away  ? 
How  wilt  thou,  when  bereft  of  me, 

Curse  their  deceitful  ray! 
Turn  not  away.     Thou  oft  hast  smiled — 

Smile  on  me  once  again  : 
Oh,  mother!  must  thy  wretched  child 

Still  plead  to  thee  in  vain? 

In  vain! — then  take- my  last  farewell; 

And  oh,  one  prayer  be  mine — 
The  pangs  that  this  sad  bosom  swell, 

May  they  ne'er  torture  thine  ! 
I  go  to  be  the  white  man's  slave — 

No  bosom  feels  for  me — 
Yet  on  yon  wild  and  restless  wave 

My  heart  will  yearn  for  thee.  E.  F.  e. 

New  York,  Sept.  22,  1833. 
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UTILITY     OF    THE    FINE    ARTS. 

In  turning  our  thoughts  to  the  various  subjects  which  inter- 
est the  mind  of  man,  we  find  that  what  are  called  the  arts  of 
life,  engage  many  of  his  faculties,  and  much  of  his  attention. 
Some  of  these  have  for  their  professed  objects,  use — some 
amusement. — From  this  has  arisen  a  distinction  in  terms  : 
those  designed  for  use,  are  denominated  useful  arts;  those 
designated  for  pleasure,  the  fine  arts. 

These  terms  are  expressive  and  well  chosen,  but  are  not 
fully  understood  by  those  who  in  the  fine  arts  discern  no 
utility;  in  the  useful  arts  no  beauty.  The  chief  advantage  of 
the  useful  arts  consists  in  their  adaptation  to  the  exigencies  of 
man  in  this  present  state  of  being  ;  and  is  there  not  in  this 
utility  a  beauty  worthy  the  admiration  of  every  lover  of  man's 
happiness  ?  The  fine  arts,  although  not  designed  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  corporeal  necessities  of  man,  have  yet  a  nobler 
result  in  their  effects  upon  his  mind  and  heart :  refining  and 
elevating  in  their  tendency,  they  insensibly  lead  to  an  acute- 
ness  of  moral  judgment,  and  raise  the  mind  above  the  material 
world  which  surrounds  it.  Experience  and  observation  prove 
that  they  do  not  invariably  produce  this  effect,  (owing  proba- 
bly to  counteracting  causes,)  but  that  this  is  their  general  ten- 
dency cannot  be  doubted.  As  illustrations  of  this,  we  may 
recur  to  our  feelings  when  under  their  influence. 

We  are  almost  all  of  us  susceptible  to  the  pure  pleasure  derived 
from  the  varied  and  magic  beauty  of  the  floral  world,  where  we 
see  in  every  opening  bud  and  blade  of  grass  the  perfections  of 
that  God,  who  pencils  with  variegated  shade  the  lowly  flower 
that  decks  the  rippling  stream,  or  gorgeously  attires  the  lily  race. 
Gardening  as  a  fine  art  is  very  little  practised  in  this  country, 
but  in  England  it  is  carried  to  great  perfection.  The  artist, 
by  a  happy  combination  of  the  best  materials  which  nature  can 
furnish,  outvies  her  fairest  productions.  The  infinite  variety  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  astonishes  and  delights  us.  The  painter 
also,  in  his  accurate  delineations,  in  his  beautiful  combinations 
and  in  his  delicacy  of  taste  in  selecting  from  varied  forms  their 
superior  beauties  charms  us  ;  yet  the  true  value  of  his  art  is 
its  power  to  refine  the  taste,  and  its  tendency  to  excite  an  ob- 
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servation  and  a  love  of  the  works  of  nature.  In  Architecture 
also,  though  it  might  surprise  us  that  the  loftiness,  the  gran- 
deur, the  magnificence  and  fair  proportions  of  an  earthly  struc- 
ture, should  excite  a  thought  beyond  the  pale  of  earthliness, 
yet  that  they  do,  is  a  fact  evident  on  reflection. 

Suppose  one  roving  through  a  wooded  landscape,  the  dense 
foliage  around  and  beneath  ;  and  what  can  be  better  calculated 
to  refine  the  taste  and  purify  imagination,  than  to  watch  its  daily 
changes  ?  The  little  seed,  which  we  hold  in  our  hand,  seems 
but  an  inert  lump  of  matter;  but  place  it  in  contact  with  its  genial 
element,  and,  as  if  touched  by  a  fairy's  wand,  it  springs  forth 
into  life  and  beauty.  Day  by  day,  it  unfolds  some  secret  charm 
or  hidden  wonder,  till  at  length  the  flower  spreads  its  unrivalled 
form  before  the  gaze  of  the  delighted  artist,  and,  by  its  silent 
teachings,  leads  him  "from  nature,  up  to  nature's  God,"  with 
nature's  silence  unbroken,  save  by  the  dashing  water-fall  and 
whispering  breeze  :  suddenly  a  turn,  or  opening  reveals  a 
splendid  temple  we  gaze ;  no  sound  is  heard ;  all  other  feel- 
ing is  lost  in  that  one  soul-absorbing  view  :  its  loftiness  and 
grandeur  fill  the  spirit,  and  while  they  solemnise  the  gayer 
thoughts,  awe  it  into  deep  and  intense  feeling.  Its  enduring 
magnificence  and  sublimity  give  "a  mighty  moral  to  the 
scene,"  while  its  fair  proportions  tell  us  of  the  superior  love- 
liness of  moral  order. 

Again — Poetry  casts  a  potent  spell  over  the  soul,  absorbs  its 
attention,  and  enlists  its  sympathies.  The  sacred  Poet,  taking 
advantage  of  this,  centres  it  upon  that  most  worthy,  most  sub- 
lime subject  of  contemplation,  God.  Thus  while  the  perfec- 
tions of  the  Deity  through  the  medium  of  Poetry  are  pre- 
sented in  a  form  which  cannot  but  touch  even  the  heart  of 
fallen  man,  we  are  insensibly  rendered  conversant  with  the 
most  exalted  excellence.  Inclined  as  we  are  to  imitate  what 
we  admire,  while  the  Poet  reveals  the  perfections  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  goodness,  he  calls  forth  our  admiration  only  to  ex- 
cite us  to  the  imitation  of  mental  and  moral  excellence. 

And  who  can  be  insensible  to  the  delicious  harmony  of 
Music  ?  Borne,  perhaps  on  the  evening  breeze,  it  tunes 
the  imagination  to  sweetest  melody — vexing  cares  and  gro- 
velling pursuits  melt  away,  and  the  soul  yields  to  the  em- 
pire of  sentiment  and  feeling.  And  are  we  not  conscious  of 
its  purifying  influence  when  we  listen  to  the  solemn  notes  of 
praise  in  the  temple  of  God  ?  The  majestic  anthem  bursts  upon 
the  ear,  resounding  from  every  arch  of  an  earthly  tabernacle  ; 
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and  as  the  deepening  chorus  swells  and  rises,  our  souls  are 
carried  upward  to  mingle  in  its  deep  and  sublime  pathos,  in 
the  eternal  song  of  Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  before  the  throne 
of  heaven. 

Thus  while  the  fine  arts  increase  our  happiness  in  the  sea- 
son of  enjoyment,  they  may  also  be  made  subservient  to  a 
higher  purpose — that  of  moral  and  religious  improvement. 


RECOLLECTIONS   OF   CHILDHOOD. 

I  remember 
When  this  green  earth,  and  yon  o'er-arching  sky 
Were  bright  and  glorious  as  the  shapes  which  float 
In  fancy's  rainbowed  visions.     Joy  was  king, 
And  grief  had  not  a  resting-place  on  earth; 
For  then  I  had  not  dreamed  of  sin,  nor  knew 
That  all  so  fair  was  forfeited  to  death. 

If  there  is  a  moment  when  the  divine  goddess  of  melan- 
choly reigns  over  my  spirit  with  an  unlimited,  yet  not  un- 
pleasant sway,  it  is  when  looking  back  through  the  shadowy 
vista  of  departed  time,  I  catch  a  gleam  of  the  sunshine  which 
irradiated  my  earliest  years,  and  recal  the  sweet  and  sacred 
impressions  of  my  infant  imagination. 

Until  we  have,  in  some  degree,  participated  in  the  trans- 
gression which 

"  Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  wo," 

the  whole  earth  appears  an  Eden  of  felicity. 

Every  object  smiles  in  innocence.  Every  being  seems 
made  for  happiness.  Sweet  illusions!  Why,  why  are  ye 
so  transitory?  Why  must  the  sin  and  sorrow,  the  madness 
and  misery  of  the  wretched  children  of  men  be  revealed,  to 
sicken  the  heart,  and  shake  in  dust  the  few  roses  that  still 
would  bloom  amid  the  "thorns  and  thistles"  of  this  fallen 
world. 

Let  no  parent  or  preceptor  be  very  solicitous  that  the  little 
ones  committed  to  his  care,  should  be  early  taught  the 
terrible  penalty  denounced  against  the  offender.  They  will 
learn  it  soon  enough  for  their  happiness;  and  I  verily  believe 
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it  strikes  them  with  more  solemnity  when  gathered  from  then- 
own  observation,  than  when  forced  on  their  unwilling  and 
inattentive  ear,  by  prosing  catechisms,  and  injudicious  obser- 
vations. 

How  awful  and  appalling  was  the  moment  when  the 
terrors  of  death  were  first  unveiled  to  me  !  I  had  just  num- 
bered my  sixth  summer,  blithe  as  the  birds  that  carolled  over 
my  head,  and  unfearing  as  the  flowers  that  bloomed  beneath 
my  feet. 

One  beautiful  morning,  my  mother  called  me  to  her,  and 
informed  me  I  should  go,  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  funeral  of 
a  lady, — a  distant  relative,  and  one  to  whom  I  had  been 
warmly  attached,  who  had  died  suddenly.  My  mother  also 
added  some  remarks  on  the  shortness  of  life,  the  certainty  of 
death,  the  necessity  of  being  prepared,  and  all  those  subjects 
we  so  frequently  hear,  but  so  seldom  realize. 

There  was,  near  the  dwelling  of  my  parents,  a  small 
clump  of  spruce  and  pine  bushes,  where  I  had  discovered  a 
number  of  birds'  nests.  It  was  my  greatest  delight,  and 
almost  my  sole  business,  to  tend  this  aviary,  and  wratch  the 
habits  of  the  old  birds,  or  assist  them  in  providing  food  for 
their  young.  The  .philosopher,  busied  in  abstract  specula- 
tions, and  confounded  by  contradictory  theories,  may  pro- 
nounce the  recital  of  such  infantile  amusements,  absurd  and 
ridiculous;  but,  to  the  philanthropist,  nothing  that  contributes 
to  the  innocent  enjoyment,  even  of  a  child,  will  appear  unin- 
teresting. 

Before  the  hour  arrived  for  my  departure  with  my  mother, 
I  went  to  visit  my  birds,  in  their  secure  retreat;  and  when  I 
heard  their  songs,  and  saw  them  darting  around,  apparently 
all  happiness,  I  was  completely  happy  too;  and  I  remember 
well,  how  I  wondered  what  my  mother  could  mean,  by  telling 
me  this  world  was  a  place  of  sin  and  sorrow,  and  where  peo- 
ple never  could  find  sincere  and  lasting  ejnoyment.  I  had 
heard  the  Bible  read  much,  and  had  been,  for  some  months, 
tasked  myself  to  read  the  New  Testament  daily;  but,  as  I 
could  read  fluently,  and  was  fond  of  my  book,  it  was  no 
hardship — indeed  my  parents  were  delighted  with  my  profi- 
ciency, and  often  repeated  their  astonishment  at  the  pertinent 
observations  I  ventured,  or  inquiries  I  made,  concerning 
passages  of  scripture.  Still,  of  all  I  read,  there  was  but  two 
sentences  that  interested  me,  or,  that  I  understood  how  to 
apply  to  my  own  feelings  and  circumstances.     One  was  the 
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exhortation  of  our  Saviour,  "  to  suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  him" — and  the  other,  that  He  permitted  not  a  sparrow 
to  fall  to  the  ground  without  his  notice.  I  thought  not  of  his 
having  died,  that  I  might  live;  but  I  felt  assured  he  would 
take  care  of  me  and  my  birds,  and  for  that  I  loved  Him. 

The  piety  of  age  may  have  knowledge,  zeal  and  faith;  but 
the  piety  of  childhood  has  simplicity,  confidence  and  love. 
It  is  like  that  which  glowed  in  the  bosoms  of  our  first  parents, 
when  informed  the  whole  creation  was  subjected  to  them, 
and  nothing  required  in  return,  but  that  they  should  be  satis- 
fied with  the  gift,  and  grateful  to  the  Giver. 

A  few  light  clouds  were  floating  in  the  calm  sunny  atmos- 
phere, and  I  thought,  as  reclining  beneath  an  elm,  I  gazed  on 
their  soft  bosoms,  that  if  I  had  wings,  like  my  birds,  I  would 
fly  up  and  rest  on  those  beautiful  clouds,  and  then  I  would  go 
farther  and  farther,  through  the  clear  blue  sky,  till  I  reached 
that  heaven  where,  I  had  been  told,  the  good  were  to  live,  and 
where  I  felt  assured  little  children  might  go  without  anxiety  or 
apprehension.  Death  was  only  to  go  there,  and  I  wondered 
any  one  could  be  unwilling  to  die. 

In  such  a  reverie  I  reached  the  house  appointed  for  the 
funeral.  I  entered  :  what  a  contrast  did  this  chamber  of  death 
present,  to  the  imaginary  scene  my  fancy  had  just  been  pictur- 
ing !  Here,  every  thing  was  calculated  and  intended  to  strike 
the  beholder  with  awe,  and  indelibly  impress  on  his  mind 
the  last  act  in  the  drama  of  life,  when  the  curtain  falls,  never 
to  be  raised  again  till  Time  has  finished  his  course,  and  the 
stars  are  extinguished,  and  the  sun  himself,  shorn  of  his  bright- 
ness, shall  be  resolved  into  the  chaos  from  whence  he  issued. 

Death  would  have  been,  of  itself,  sufficiently  appalling — 
but  to  me,  the  ceremonies  and  accompaniment  of  the  funeral, 
invested  it  with  a  kind  of  awful  pomp  more  terrible  than  my 
young  imagination  could  have  conceived.  There  was  the 
black  coffin,  and  the  mourners  all  in  black,  and  the  stiff  corse 
wrapped  in  a  white  sheet,  which  appeared  to  add  ghastliness 
to  the  sunken  eyes,  and  pale  features,  which  were  so  altered  I 
never  could  have  suspected  to  whom  they  belonged. 

I  gazed,  bewildered,  and  nearly  stupified,  till  my  mother, 
not  at  all  comprehending  what  was  passing  in  my  mind,  and, 
perhaps,  wishing  to  imprint  more  indelibly  on  my  memory  the 
effects  of  death,  suddenly  raised  my  hand  and  placed  it  on  the 
cold  forehead  of  the  corse.  Oh,  God  !  what  a  shuddering 
horror  thrilled  through  my  veins  !  I  tremble,  even  now,  at  the 
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recollection.  A  sickness  of  the  heart  came  over  me,  and  a 
melancholy  anticipation  of  the  sorrows  of  humanity,  which 
have,  alas  !  been  too  truly  verified.  For  the  first  time,  I  re- 
coiled from  the  thoughts  of  death,  nor  would  a  heaven  of  hap- 
piness then  have  reconciled  me  to  the  thought  of  laying  down 
in  the  cold  and  silent  grave. 

On  the  next  morning  my  birds  sung  sweetly,  and  the  sky 
was  serene,  and  the  flowers  as  lovely  as  ever;  but  they  had  lost 
their  power  to  charm, — I  had  discovered  that  the  Destroyer 
was  in  the  world.  I  had  witnessed  his  triumph.  I  had  wept 
over  his  victim.  Oh,  Death  !  what  an  enemy  art  thou  to  the 
happiness  of  earth  !  and  we  can  neither  prevent  thy  approach, 
nor  escape  thy  power. 

"  Thou  art  where  billows  foam  ; 
Thou  art  where  music  melts  upon  the  air  ; 

Thou  art  around  us  in  our  peaceful  home, 
And  the  world  calls  us  far,  and  thou  art  there." 

The  next  time  I  beheld  the  grim  tyrant,  he  wore  a  kindlier 
aspect.  I  stood  beside  the  dying  bed  of  a  good  man,  who  was 
strengthening  himself  to  give  his  last  advice,  and  last  adieus  to 
the  weeping  train  sighing  over  his  departure.  He  was  one  of 
those  rare  characters  who  are  prosperous  without  pride,  suc- 
cessful without  exciting  envy,  and  who  can  attach  friends, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  incurring  enemies.  He  had  been 
blessed  by  God,  and  beloved  by  men,  yet  I  heard  him  declare, 
the  world  was  a  bauble,  unworthy  our  pursuit;  a  phantom  we 
never  could  enjoy  ;  a  delusive  meteor,  that  if  followed  would 
lead  us  to  destruction. 

And  with  a  serene  countenance,  he  spoke  of  the  dark  and 
narrow  house,  as  a  sure  refuge  from  sufferings  and  sin  ;  and 
he  spoke  of  heaven,  with  the  light  of  joy  beamingfrom  his  eye, 
like  the  setting  sun  emerging  from  a  cloud  ere  he  sinks  to  his 
resting-place  for  the  night.  I  thought,  as  I  walked  slowly  from 
the  room,  surely  for  such  a  one  "  to  die,  is  gain." 

Since  that  time,  I  have  become  familiar  with  the  king  of 
terrors  :  my  parents  have  gone  down  to  the  dust,  and  my 
brothers  and  sisters  are  no  more,  and  the  green  turf  has  been 
laid  on  the  head  of  one  dearer  than  "  all  the  world  beside," 
till  the  grave  is  peopled  with  my  affections;  and  when  sorrows 
and  disappointments  press  heavily  on  my  heart,  there  is  a  con- 
solation in  reflecting  that  those  I  loved  have  escaped  their 
pressure  ;  and  when  the  snow  shrouds  the  earth,  and  the  cold 
winds  whistle  around  my  desolate  dwelling,  I  look  pensively 
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from  my  window  on  the  white  mounds  in  the  church-yard, 
glittering  in  the  morning  beam,  and  sigh  for  the  time  when  I 
too  may  be  "  where  the  weary  are  at  rest."  Thus  have  sor- 
row and  philosophy,  reason  and  religion  triumphed  over  my 
instinctive  dread  of  dissolution  :  yet  the  dark  valley  is  still  a 
path  of  gloom;  and  I  never  recal  the  time,  when  I  fancied 
heaven  accessible  through  the  bright  clouds  and  the  blue  sky 
without  secretly  wishing  the  soft  visions  of  childhood  might  be 
permitted  to  glow  undisturbed,  while  innocence  guides  the 
conduct;  that  the  penalty  might  follow,  not  precede  the  trans- 
gression. 


THE    SISTERS    OF    CHARITY. 

(In  publishing  the  following  note,  we  feel  that  we  are  only  rendering  justice 
to  the  noble  sentiments  of  universal  benevolence  which  actuates  these  worthy 
Sisters.  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  world,  if  all  christian  charities  were  thus 
catholic  in  their  spirit  and  operation.)  Ed. 

The  Sisters  of  Charity  return  their  polite  thanks  to  Mrs.  Hale  for  the 
friendly  manner  in  which  she  has  noticed  their  Fair,:  they  however  beg 
leave,  at  the  same  time,  to  remove  an  impression  under  which  Mrs.  Hale 
with  many  others  appear  to  lie,  and  which  certainly  would  be  prejudi- 
cial to  the  success  of  the  good  work  in  contemplation;  namely,  that  the 
services  of  the  Sisters  in  Boston  are  confined  to  the  children  of  the  poor 
Irish  Catholics.  This  would  be  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  that 
charity  which  they  profess,  and  particularly,  with  their  Constitution 
which  admits  of  no  distinction  of  persons — no  regard  to  Sect  or  Nation, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  respective  duties. 

To  Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale. 

Wednesday  Noon,  Sept.  18,  1833. 
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STANZAS    TO    *******. 

Clouds  which  gild  the  azure  sky, 

How  light  their  drapery  lies 
Around  the  setting  orb  of  day, 

Fringed  with  its  crimson  dies. 

But,  shrouded  in  their  fleecy  folds,- 

Is  hid  the  lightning's  form ; 
And  in  their  gatherings  we  trace 

The  harbinger  of  storm. 

Leaves  which  deck  the  forest  wild, 

Fann'd  by  the  zephyr's  wings, 
Soon  yield  their  freshness  to  the  blight, 

Which  autumn  round  them  flings. 

To  thee,  spring's  dew-gemm'd  blossoms 

Bear  gladness  on  each  leaf  ; 
For  thy  free,  bounding  bosom 

Is  yet  unwrung  by  grief. 

But  earthly  flowers  are  fading — 

They  flourish  but  a  day; 
Lean  not  so  fondly  on  them, 

They're  doomed  to  pass  away. 

Would'st  thou. possess  that  flower, 

Which  blooms  unscathed  by  time, 
Then  twine  thy  young  affections 

Round  blest  religion's  shrine. 

Oh,  labor  always  to  obtain 

That  pearl  of  peerless  price, 
Which,  when  the  shades  of  death  shall  fall, 

Can  gain  thee  Paradise. 

Augusta. 
Roseville  Cottage. 
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SKETCHES    OF    THE    TENNESSEEANS. 
(Extracts  from  letters  to  the  Editor.) 

Your  great "  Fair  "  has  done  your  ladies  much  credit  abroad. 
We  people  of  the  woods  have  but  few  acts  of  public  munifi- 
cence to  recount  but  we  have  a  iew  places  of  public  resort, 
and  some  subjects  of  general  interest.  Among  the  former  are 
the  Mineral  Springs  :  the  most  frequented  in  this  vicinity  are 
the  Sulphur  Springs.  Hither  the  sick  and  the  well  have  been 
wending  their  way;  at  least,  as  many  as  could  find  accommo- 
dations there. 

Although  these  Springs  would  do  better  to  contrast  than  to 
compare  with  Saratoga,  I  must  give  you  a  little  description. 
Art  has  as  yet  done  nothing  to  embellish  it.  The  Springs 
are  in  a  sort  of  dell,  surrounded  by  hills  covered  with  trees 
and  shrubbery,  which  form  a  delightful  shade  for  the  seats  that 
seem  fortuitously  placed  for  the  accommodation  of  visiters. 
About  twenty  rods  distant  is  the  Hotel — a  log-house,  consisting 
of  five  rooms,  the  principal  or  dining  room  having  glazed  win- 
dows :  the  sleeping  apartments  are  not  so  expensively  fitted 
up,  merely  having  outside  shutters. 

When  approaching  this  building,  I  was  endeavoring  to  settle 
in  my  own  mind,  how  so  many  persons,  as  I  had  known  to 
have  been  there  the  week  previous,  could  have  been  enter- 
tained ;  but  on  casting  my  eyes  about,  I  perceived  upon  the 
surrounding  hills,  "  above,  around,  below,"  numbers  of  cabins 
among  the  trees.  They  are  constructed Jn  the  neatest  man- 
ner, having  only  one  apartment,  but  that  is  large  enough  to 
contain  several  beds.  These  retreats  are  much  sought  for  by 
families  :  gentlemen  always  prefer  them  to  staying  in  the  big 
house,  where  all,  however,  take  their  meals  :  the  fare  is  very 
good.  Doubtless  in  a  few  years  a  splendid  Hotel  will  be 
erected  here,  and  fashion  and  dissipation  bear  sway.  It  will 
then  be  called  an  elegant  resort;  but  to  me  it  will  have  lost 
its  romance  and  its  charm.  It  is  now  all  lovely  in  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  these  are  enjoyed  without  the  trouble  of  an  ex- 
hibition. 

I  have  been  alternately  surprised,  amused,  and  troubled  at 
the  mode  of  electioneering  in  this  part  of  the  country.  A  few 
weeks  since,  as  I  was  passing  the  Court  House  in I  per- 
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ceived  a  crowd  collected  around  the  steps — some  persons 
seemed  addressing  them  in  vehement  language.  I  concluded 
there  had  been  a  quarrel,  or  some  unusual  cause  of  excitement; 
but,  upon  inquiry,  was  told  that  it  was  one  of  the  candidates 
for  public  office,  (a  highly  respectable  citizen)  setting  forth 
his  own  merits  and  capabilities  for  the  trust. 

I  expressed  my  surprise,  that  a  man  of  his  standing  in  society 
could  descend  to  use  such  means.  It  was  replied  that  it  was 
the  only  way  in  which  he  would  be  likely  to  succeed. 

The  elections  have  lately  been  decided.  They  were  three 
days  receiving  votes:  during  this  time  business  is  nearly  sus- 
pended, except  with  dealers  in  whiskey  :  I  am  sorry  to  say 
it  is  freely  supplied  at  the  expense  of  the  candidates.  The 
day  I  visited  the  Springs  there  had  been  a  collection,  as  it  is 
here  termed,  at  that  place.  I  believe  the  Scotch  would  call 
it  a  gathering.  Many  persons  were  assembled:  the  political 
candidates  (who  improve  every  opportunity)  spoke  alternately 
in  their  own  behalf,  and  openly  solicited  votes.  But  if  they 
urge  their  claims  with  boldness,  they  bear  a  disappointment 
with  equal  fortitude.  Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  poli- 
tical contest,  I  passed  the  day  with  Mrs. wife  of  one  of 

the  unsuccessful  candidates  for  senator  in  Congress.  Not- 
withstanding the  pains  himself  and  his  constituents  had  taken 
to  secure  his  elevation,  he  spoke  of  his  defeat  with  less  chagrin 
than  I  have  seen  some  persons  evince  who  were  beaten  at 
chess. 

The  day  upon  which  the  elections  closed,  the  annual  Meth- 
odist camp-meeting  commenced.  This  is  always  held  in  the 
woods.  You  must  know  the  Methodists,  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  are  a  numerous  and  very  respectable  sect.  Some  of 
my  acquaintances,  on  finding  I  had  never  witnessed  a  meeting 
of  the  kind,  insisted  that  I  should  not  only  visit  the  encamp- 
ment, but  stay  at  least  one  night.  The  meeting  was  to  con- 
tinue five  days. 

I  found  the  tents  not  as  I  expected,  of  cloth,  but  quite  com- 
fortable cabins.  It  was  calculated  that  not  less  than  two  thou- 
sand persons  were  present  each  day.  They  had  abundance  of 
good  eating  (drinking  is  prohibited,  except  water  only)  and 
there  was  quite  a  display  of  fine  apparel.  The  Methodists 
at  the  North  affect  to  despise  dress  and  ornaments;  but  it  is  not 
so  here.  It  struck  me  oddly  to  see  even  their  clergymen  with 
fancy  colored  clothes,  yellow  buttons,  &c.  But  the  dress, 
after  all,  is  of  little  consequence.     A  robe  does  not  give  elo- 
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quence,  nor  a  band  sanctity.  Some  of  these  itinerant  preach- 
ers were  very  impressive.  I  was  much  interested,  and  I  hope 
edified,  by  their  sermons  ;  but  when  the  excitement  commen- 
ced, prayers,  exhortations,  clapping  of  hands,  shouting, 
groaning,  singing,  all  at  the  same  time — it  did  not  seem  to  me 
like  a  devotional  exercise.  Still  I  believe  there  are  many, 
very  many  Christians  among  the  Methodists. 

Those  families,  who  reside  on  their  own  plantations,  a  mile 
or  so  from  town,  live  in  a  very  independent  style.  Their 
own  grounds  afford  them  almost  every  luxury  as  well  as  com- 
fort. They  usually  keep  a  barouche  or  carriage;  but  as  the 
roads  are  not  very  smooth,  the  ladies,  who  are  all  equestrians, 
generally  prefer  riding  on  horseback.  A  few  days  since  a 
lady  called  upon  me,  saying  she  had  come  to  invite  me  to  ride 
home  with  her,  and  pass  the  night. 

I  was  recovering  from  an  attack  of  scarlet  fever,  and  thought 
a  ride  would  do  me  good;  so  I  instantly  assented.  The  ser- 
vant did  not  arrive  as  soon  as  we  expected;  so  we  concluded 
to  go  forward  and  meet  him.  I  supposed,  all  the  time,  that 
the  carriage  was  coming,  but  behold  it  was  on  horseback  the 
lady  designed  I  should  accompany  her.  Here  was  quite  a 
dilemma.  I  had  not  sufficiently  recovered  my  strength  to 
walk  all  the  way  forward  or  back  ;  and,  as  to  mounting  the 
horse,  I  thought  that  was  impossible,  as  I  had  only  twice  rode 
about  a  field,  and  had  never  ventured  upon  the  public  high- 
way. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  lady's  astonishment  at  my  igno- 
rance :  she  thought  every  body  could  ride.  After  laughing 
heartily  at  my  expense,  she  insisted  that  I  should  try  ; — so  I 
mounted,  and  we  reached  her  mansion  in  safety. 

The  next  day  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to 
town  in  the  same  way, — not  exactly,  however;  I  had  gained 
courage  by  my  experience,  and  made  the  horse  pace  in  very 
good  style,  and  design  riding  often  in  future.  Thus  I  have 
learned  something  by  coming  to  the  West. 
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LETTER    ON    GREECE.* 

Athens,  March  26,  1833. 

The  public  journals  have  kept  you  fully  acquainted  with  the 
whole  history  of  the  Lord's  dealing  with  us,  and  you  cannot 
fail  to  have  observed  how  signally  He  has  blessed  us.  We  ar- 
rived in  this  foreign  land  little  more  than  two  years  ago,  unac- 
quainted with  the  language,  destitute  of  all  the  means  of  com- 
mencing any  establishment.  Yet  in  less  than  six  months 
from  our  landing  we  had  a  school  in  operation  and  our  presses 
at  work;  and  in  much  less  than  a  year  I  began  to  preach  the 
gospel  in  their  own  language,  though  in  much  feebleness  and  with 
stammering  lips.  On  the  18th  of  July,  1831,  we  commenced 
our  first  female  school  in  a  small  vault  or  cellar  of  my  own 
house.  We  this  day  have  in  this  department  alone  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty, — a  great  portion  of  whom  can  read  the  word 
of  God,  and  are  acquainted  with  many  important  branches  of 
learning  adapted  to  their  respective  situations  in  life.  Mrs. 
Hill  has  devoted  herself  to  this  important  department  of  our 
mission.  The  bodily  fatigue  which  she  underwent  had  well 
nigh  destroyed  her  strength,  and  during  the  last  summer  I  fear- 
ed her  work  was  about  to  finish. 

It  pleased,  however,  our  heavenly  Father  to  spare  her.  A 
visit  of  four  weeks  to  one  of  the  Cyclades,  during  the  summer 
vacation,  measurably  restored  her.  The  same  gracious  Provi- 
dence has  provided  her  with  an  affectionate  and  zealous  assist- 
ant in  her  sister,  who  reached  us  two  months  ago.  In  this  in- 
teresting school,  it  is  my  high  privilege  to  preach  the  Gospel 
twice  a  week  without  molestation  from  any  one;  besides  which, 
the  Scriptures  are  daily  explained,  line  upon  line,  and  precept 
upon  precept. 

The  more  I  gain  experience  here  of  the  real  wants  of  the 
country,  as  far  as  missionary  efforts  can  be  applied  to  their  relief, 
I  am  satisfied  that  Female  education  is  the  grand  object  to  which 
we  ought  to  devote  ourselves,  and  the  grand  means  of  opera- 
ting most  powerfully  upon  the  people,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Gospel. 

In  these  schools  of  ours  we  are  training  up  female  teachers, 
who  will  soon  go  forth  to  take  charge  of  other  schools,  which 

*  Extract  from  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hill,  to  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Alexandria,  who  had  put  certain  questions  to  him,  con- 
cerning the  State  of  Greece. 
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we  hope  to  establish,  and  thus  the  work  must  be  prosecuted;  for 
without  previously  training  up  female  teachers,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  extend  our  female  schools.  This  has  been  so  long 
and  so  much  insisted  on  by  us,  in  all  our  letters  home,  that  our 
friends  are  beginning  to  wake  up;  and  a  plan  proposed  some 
time  ago  by  Mrs,  Hill,  to  our  patrons  at  home,  of  educating  in 
our  own  family,  girls  selected  from  the  mass  of  our  scholars, 
with  particular  reference  to  their  becoming  teachers,  has  been 
answered  in  and  by  the  donation  of  two  members  of  the  family 
of  Judge  Jay,  Bedford,  New  York,  of  $100  for  that  special  ob- 
ject. We  calculate  that  $50  per  annum  would  suffice  to  board, 
clothe,  and  educate  such  a  girl.  May  the  hearts  of  others  be 
inclined  to  do  likewise. 

Our  Hellenic  school  for  boys  continues  to  be  an  important 
institution.  It  consists  of  sixty,  divided  into  three  classes,  who 
study  ancient  Greek,  under  a  competent  teacher.  This  school 
is  directed  by  myself.  The  Bible  is  one  of  our  text  books,  and 
once  a  week  I  explain  and  lecture  from  the  Septuagint.  The 
books  used  in  this  school  are  printed  at  our  own  press — viz. 
Extracts  from  Jacob's  Greek  reader,  the  Memorabilia  of  Xeno- 
phon,  the  Defence  of  Socrates,  and  the  Gorgias  of  Plato. 

They  are  now  reading  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  and  will 
afterwards  read  Thucydides. 

They  are  also  taught  Arithmetic,  Geography,  and  History; 
and  among  them  I  have  a  class  who  study  English  with  me. 
The  English  Bible  is  the  only  book  I  use  with  this  class. 
From  this  school  are  to  go  forth  the  future  teachers  of  Greece; 
for  without  a  knowledge  of  ancient  Greek,  they  cannot  become 
acquainted  with  their  own  (the  modern)  so  as  to  teach  it.  We 
have  among  these  boys  the  children  of  the  Prince  and  the 
peasant.  They  are  industrious  and  fond  of  learning — much 
more  so  than  the  boys  in  our  own  country  generally.  Hither- 
to the  schools  in  Greece  have  been  literally  without  books,  ex- 
cept perhaps  a  few  leaves  or  a  single  whole  copy  for  the  Mas- 
ter. Our  press  has  in  a  great  measure  supplied  this  deficiency, 
and  our  pupils  are  furnished  with  text  books,  as  I  have  already 
stated.  Besides  these  school  books  we  have  printed  several 
tracts  on  important  religious  subjects,  and  we  have  now  under- 
way, Robertson's  Scripture  Characters.  The  productions  of 
the  press  are  highly  approved  of  abroad,  and  we  have  had  con- 
siderable demand  from  other  places  for  our  school  books.  By 
a  mutual  arrangement  highly  agreeable  to  us  both,  Mr.  Rob- 
ertson conducts  the  affairs  of  the  press,  and  the  schools  are 
under  my  direction  and  that  of  Mrs.  Hill. 

Thus  I  have  given  you  a  rapid  summary  of  the  present  state 
of  the  missionary  establishment  under  our  direction.  We  have 
every  thing  to  be  thankful  for,  and  every  thing  to  look  forward 
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to  with  hope  for  the  future.  Our  prospects  never  were  so  good. 
We  stand  high  in  the  affections  of  the  people  at  large,  both 
laity  and  clergy,  and  the  new  government  appears  very  liberal- 
ly disposed. 

When  our  school  buildings  are  finished,  which  we  have  al- 
ready commenced,  we  shall  be  able  to  collect  together  more 
than  six  hundred  children,  male  and  female  ;  and  who  can  tell 
the  amount  of  influence  which  will  be  produced  on  this  large 
proportion  of  the  youth  of  this  metropolis  by  the  combined  ope- 
ration of  religion  and  education.  Yet,  without  the  prayers  of 
God's  people,  we  feel  that  we  labor  without  hope  :  we  water 
our  instruction  with  our  tears  and  prayers;   and  we  ask  you, 

dear for  yours.     Pray  for  us,  that  God  would  open  to  us  an 

effectual  door,  and  that  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  may  rest  upon 
the  teachers  and  the  taught. 

There  is  a  distinguishing  and  redeeming  feature  in  the  an- 
cient church  of  Greece,  which  always  inspires  us  with  cheerful 
hope  that  she  will  yet  shake  off  the  dust  of  ages,  and  rise  from 
under  the  cloud  of  error  which  now  darkens  the  really  bright 
and  beautiful  form  beneath.  She  hallows  the  word  of  God, 
and  acknowledges  it  as  the  sole  basis  of  faith  and  doctrine,  and 
she  permits,  nay  commands  her  members  to  read  the  sacred 
Oracles.  How  different  from  the  papal  church.  Our  duty 
therefore  is  plain.  We  may  give  them  the  Word  of  God;  and  we 
do  so,  and  are  encouraged  by  their  prelates  in  so  doing;  but  we 
are  met  at  once  by  the  fact  that  few  of  these  can  read  it,  and 
among  the  females  scarcely  one.  The  establishment,  therefore, 
of  schools  is  our  primary  concern,  and  the  preparation  of  fe- 
male teachers,  that  we  may  extend  the  benefits  of  education  far 
and  wide  to  females,  are  imperative. 
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Whether  you  can  afford  to  spend  much  or  little  upon  your  child's 
clothing,  in  either  case,  comfort  not  shoiv,  should  be  the  object  of  dress. 

Good,  substantial  clothes  can  be  made  cheap,  and  wear  long,  while 
finery  costs  more  in  the  first  instance,  and  is  soon  soiled  or  spoilt. 

The  expense  thrown  away  in  uselessly  ornamental  apparel  would  be 
often  a  welcome  supply  in  after  life. 

Those  who  can  afford  to  indulge  in  expensive  dresses  for  their  child- 
ren, should  recollect  that  it  wilf  do  their  little  ones  no  good,  and  may 
lead  many,  who  cannot  afford  it,  into  ruinous  extravagance. 

Mrs.  Rardoul. 
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WHO    WILL    AID1 


[The  "  Troy  Society  for  the  advancement  of  Female  Educa- 
tion in  Greece,"  in  sending  forth  their  Circular  to  invite  aid  from 
ladies  of  other  places,  deemed  it  respectful  to  them,  as  well  as 
advantageous  to  the  cause  espoused,  to  seek  also  the  assistance 
of  their  counsel  and  advice;  and  to  this  purpose  named  a  day  (the 
8th  of  August,)  on  which  they  invited  societies,  forming  to  aid 
their  views,  to  send  one  or  more  of  their  members  to  meet  with 
the  Board  of  Officers  of  the  "Troy  Society;"  and  Mrs.  Phelps, 
at  their  request,  prepared  for  the  day  the  following  Address.]* 

From  this  Address  we  shall  select  such  parts  as  seem  most 
necessary  to  give  a  correct  understanding  of  the  plan,  and  its 
progress  thus  far.  We  hope  these  extracts  will  induce  our 
readers  to  peruse  the  Address  itself.  It  contains  much  to  in- 
terest and  encourage  the  philanthropist  and  the  Christian.  It 
was  written  not  to  gain  fame,  but  to  do  good — that  motive 
which  is  most  powerful  to  prompt  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  true 
woman;  and  the  sentiments  advanced  are  in  unison  with  that 
pure  delicacy  of  thought  and  ardent  piety  of  feeling  which  the 

literary  labors  of  females  should  always  cherish. 
i 
' c  Who  are  the  women  that  are  to  leave  their  impress  upon  the 
age  in  which  we  live?  Who  are  those  that  are  to  set  in  motion 
engines,  which,  long  after  they  have  left  the  earth,  shall  in  their 
operation,  diffuse  the  blessings  of  knowledge  and  civilization, 
and  the  light  of  divine  truth?  While  the  honored  and  now 
sainted  Mrs.  Graham  was  walking  the  streets  of  IN  ew  York,  in- 
tent amidst  a  thousand  obstacles  upon  carrying  into  execution 
her  benevolent  plans,  how  often  was  she  jostled  by  the  fancied 
great  ones  of  the  city,  who  looked  with  pity  or  contempt  upon 
the  benevolent  projects  in  which  she  was  engaged,  and  thought 
of  her,  if  they  thought  of  her  at  all,  as  a  visionary  enthusiast. 
What  in  their  estimation  could  be  more  weak  and  ill-judged, 
than  to  give  a  large  part  of  a  small  income  for  charitable  pur- 
poses? But  of  the  multitudes  of  women  who  rolled  over  the 
pavements  in  their  splendid  carriages,  in  all  the  pomp  and  ar- 
rogance which  too  often  attend  on  wealth,  how  many  do  poster- 
ity remember  or  speak  of?     They  may,  indeed,  have  had  costly 

*  Address  on  the  subject  of  Female  Education  in  Greece,  and  General  Exten- 
sion of  Christian  Intercourse  among  Females.  Read  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beaman  to 
a  large  and  respectable  audience,  convened  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Troy,  on  the  8lh  of  August,  1833.     By  Almira  H.  L.  Phelps. 
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monuments  erected  to  their  memories,  standing  conspicuous  in 
the  various  church-yards  of  the  city,  as  the  mouldering  bodies 
beneath  once  did  in  the  circles  of  fashion,  or  it  may  be  the  pews 
of  their  respective  churches— but  if  no  praise-worthy  deeds,  no 
domestic  virtues  marked  their  pathway  in  life,  they  have  worse 
than  lived  in  vain.  To  have  been  forgotten  in  the  world,  to  have 
left  no  record  behind  of  which  their  posterity  or  age  might  be 
proud,  these  are  but  negative  evils;  but  inasmuch  as  they  'did 
it  not;'  inasmuch  as  they  hid  their  Lord's  talents,  when  weighed 
in  the  balance  they  will  be  found  wanting,  by  Him  who  will  re- 
quire of  all  an  account  of  their  stewardship. 

"  The  monument  of  Mrs.  Graham  may  be  seen  in  the  numer- 
ous societies  founded  by  her  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the 
relief  of  widows,  the  care  of  orphans,  the  assistance  and  comfort 
of  the  sick  poor,  and  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant:  it  exists  in 
the  hearts  of  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  who  have  been 
benefited  by  her  plans  of  benevolence:  it  is  permanent  as  lan- 
guage itself,  for  it  is  engraven  on  the  page  of  history.  Her 
name  is  recorded  among  the  good  and  distinguished  women  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  But  who  are  to  be  given  to  history  as 
the  good  and  the  great  of  the  nineteenth  century? 

"  God  forbid  that  any  should  do  good  for  the  sake  of  future 
fame ;  and  let  all  who  strive  to  benefit  others,  who  are  active  in 
the  holy  cause  of  Christian  benevolence,  see  that  they  come  to 
the  work  with  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart.  A  good  name  will 
indeed  follow  in  the  train  of  good  works,  as  happiness  is  con- 
nected with  the  performance  of  duty;  but  neither  honor  nor  hap- 
piness should  in  any  case  be  the  chief  object  of  our  pursuit. 
The  multitudes  who  are  hurrying  on  in  search  of  pleasure,  find 
but  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit;  while  those  who  follow  in  the 
path  of  duty,  thinking  not  of  enjoyment,  are  often  rewarded  by 
that  c  peace  which  passe'th  understanding.' 

"  It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  a  coincidence  which  serves 
to  show  that,  in  the  course  of  Divine  Providence,  the  christian 
females  of  the  present  age  are  destined  to  have  with  each  other 
a  more  general  intercourse,  and  to  influence  more  extensively 
the  moral  condition  of  the  world,  than  in  any  preceding  period. 
A  short  time  after  the  ladies  of  Troy,  following  as  they  believed 
the  leadings  of  Providence,  had  met  to  deliberate  upon  the 
means  of  enlightening  the  females  of  Greece,  and  of  promoting 
a  more  general  communication  among  christian  females,  a  meet- 
ing of  ladies  was  held  in  Edinburgh,  in  Scotland,  with  a  view  to 
the  '  extension  of  Christian  Intercourse,  and  the  Promotion  of  a 
General  Useful  Influence  on  Africa,  by  means  of  Female  Ex- 
ertion.' 

"  The  following  extract  is  made  from  the  preamble  to  the  res- 
olutions then  passed :  '  Every  movement  which  enlarges  chris- 
vol.  vi.  59 
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tian  sympathy,  carries  in  its  bosom  a  double  blessing:  it  blesses 
the  giver  and  the  receiver;  and  if,  haply,  these  parties  meet  in 
a  simultaneous  effort  to  convey  relief  to  a  third,  the  blessing  is 
more  than  doubled  ;  it  is  reflected  back  in  many  forms  upon  all 
concerned.  In  this  view,  the  principles  of  true  philanthropy 
and  of  sound  patriotism  encourage  us  to  seek  an  intercourse  with 
those  females  of  the  United  States,  who  commend  themselves 
to  our  esteem,  and  invite  our  imitation  by  their  affectionate  ex- 
ertions. There  are  not  in  the  world  women  from  whom  we  can 
expect  to  meet  with  so  true  a  response  to  our  sentiments 
and  principles,  as  from  the  intelligent  females  in  the  United 
States.  If  we  obey  this  call,'  (referring  to  the  subject  of  Afri- 
can Colonization)  '  we  shall,  in  return,  acquire  for  ourselves 
christian  friends  in  America,  who,  while  they  add  to  our  interest 
in  this  perishing  life,  will  swell  cur  expectations  of  that  glorious- 
and  blessed  assembly  in  the  life  that  is  to  come,  when,  through 
redeeming  mercy,  we  may  hope  to  meet  them  face  to  face.' 

"With  respect  to  females  taking  it  upon  themselves  to  act 
upon  the  subject  which  the  ladies  of  Edinburgh  had  met  to  con- 
sider, they  observe,  '  While  it  belongs  to  the  male  part  of  a  pop- 
ulation to  determine  the  political  institutions  of  a  country,  it  falls 
chiefly  into  the  hands  of  the  female,  to  provide,  by  early  educa- 
tion and  domestic  training,  for  giving  these  institutions  perma- 
nence.3 

"Among  the  officers  of  this  Society  are  Lady  Grey,  sister- 
in-law  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  many  other  distinguished 
names.  While  so  many  of  the  titled  ladies  of  Great  Britain  are 
a  scandal  to  their  sex,  and  a  disgrace  to  their  country,  it  is  truly 
refreshing  to  find  among  them  some  who  possess  nobility  of  soul, 
and  recognize  their  obligations  to  live  to  the  glory  of  God,  and 
for  the  good  of  his  creatures." 

We  pass  over  the  next  ten  pages,  which  contain  chiefly  no- 
tices of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  Greece.  These 
sketches  or  incidents  are  interesting,  but  not  always  exactly 
relevant  to  the  point  which  is  most  important  to  be  understood, 
namely,  What  is  there  to  be  done? — and  how  can  it  best  be 
effected?  The  following  extract  gives  the  necessary  infor- 
mation: 

tc  The  object  of  this  Society  is  to  educate  female  teachers  for 
Greece.  What  is  the  best  method  for  doing  this?  is  now  the 
question.  It  has  been  proposed  that  Greek  girls  should  be 
brought  to  the  United  States  to  be  educated,  with  a  view  of  re- 
turning to  their  own  country  to  teach. 

"  The  objections  to  this  plan  are,  that  the  voyage  would  be 
attended  with  great  expense,  and  that  much  time  must  be  de- 
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voted  to  learn  our  language,  which  must  be  laid  aside  on  their 
return. 

"It  seems  then  expedient,  that  they  should  be  taught  at 
home,  and  through  the  medium  of  their  own  language.  Indeed 
this  is  what  our  missionaries  are  now  doing,  and  of  their  schol- 
ars doubtless  numbers  will  become  in  a  degree  able  to  instruct 
others.  But  of  the  two  hundred  pupils  now  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill,  and  of  the  numbers  which  belong 
to  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  King,  is  it  possible  that  individuals 
can  receive  that  particular  attention  which- is  necessary  to  fit 
them  for  teachers?  For  this  purpose  they  ought  to  board  with 
their  instructers,  to  be  constantly  under  their  supervision,  that 
they  may  give  a  right  direction  to  their  moral  and  religious  feel- 
ings, and  especially  that  the  females  shall  be  instructed  in  those 
domestic  arts,  and  trained  in  those  habits  of  order  and  decency 
which  tend  to  make  life  more  happy  and  honorable.  These  are 
things  which  it  belongs  to  females  to  direct.  Let  the  industri- 
ous, economical,  contriving  New  England  woman  be  placed  in 
a  cottage  in  Greece,  no  matter  how  many  discouragements  might 
meet  her,  allowing  that  the  horrors  of  Turkish  slavery  did  not 
paralyze  her  efforts,  and  she  would  soon  establish  around  her 
little  home  an  appearance  of  neatness  and  comfort.  She  who, 
upon  the  bleak  hills  of  New  England,  and  amidst  the  chilling 
blasts  of  its  climate,  can  create  so  many  domestic  comforts,  what 
might  she  not  do  in  the  land  of  vines  and  of  olives,  of  perennial 
fruits  and  flowers;   for, 

'The  haughtiest  breast  its  wish  might  bound 
Through  life  to  dwell  delighted  here; 
Nor  can  on  earth  a  spot  be  found 
To  nature  and  to  man  more  dear.' 

cc  Woman,  in  this  delightful  region,  has  ever  been  degraded. 
In  looking  back  to  the  glorious  days  of  the  Grecian  republic,  a 
gloomy  picture  of  her  condition  presents  itself;  more  gloomy 
because  there  was  light  around  her,  and  yet  she  was  in  darkness. 

"  While  the  great  and  noble  men  of  ancient  Greece  cultivated 
a  taste  for  all  that  was  exquisite  and  beautiful  in  nature  and  art, 
they  wholly  overlooked  her  who  might,  by  her  smiles,  have  en- 
couraged, and  by  her  taste  improved,  their  labors  of  art  and 
their  efforts  in  literature.  Feelingly  alive  to  beauty  of  every 
other  kind,  they  saw  not  that  woman  was  intended  by  the  Di- 
vine Architect  to  be  to  society  as  their  own  Corinthian  pillars  to 
their  magnificent  edifices,  the  ornament  and  pride,  depending 
for  support  upon  the  more  solid  portions,  but  giving  grace  and 
symmetry  to  the  whole. 

"  The  Greek  matron,  like  the  Trojan  Andromache,  was  com- 
manded by  her  lord  to  '  guide  the  spindle  and  direct  the  loom.' 
She  spent  her  existence  either  in  severe  labor,  or  in  the  lighter 
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arts  of  embroidery  or  tapestry,  not  dreaming  that  she  had  an  in- 
tellect to  improve,  or  a  soul  to  save.  Some  there  were,  how- 
ever, as  the  Sapphos  and  Aspasias  of  those  days,  who,  conscious 
of  their  personal  attractions  and  high  mental  powers,  and  impa- 
tient of  their  chains,  cast  them  oft",  and  appeared  in  public  as 
the  companions  and  even  the  rivals  of  the  other  sex.  But  re- 
strained by  no  moral  or  religious  obligations,  unsubdued  by  the 
power  of  divine  grace  operating  on  the  heart,  they  threw  off,  at 
the  same  time,  the  delicacy  of  their  sex,  and  lived  but  to  dis- 
grace it.  Yet  to  these  women  did  Socrates  and  Pericles  pay 
the  homage  of  their  admiration;  these  women  their  poets  cele- 
brated in  their  songs,  their  painters  delineated  on  the  canvass, 
and  to  their  memory  their  sculptors  chiselled  magnificent  mar- 
ble monuments. 

"  When  we  reflect  on  these  abuses  of  the  virtuous  of  our  sex, 
holding  them  in  intellectual  bondage,  and  at  the  same  time  pay- 
ing unbounded  homage  to  the  unblushing  females  of  ancient 
Greece — when  we  consider  what  they  have  since  endured  from 
the  licentiousness  of  Turkish  soldiers  and  of  Turkish  princes,  or 
from  the  servitude  to  which  they  have  been  condemned,  can  we 
but  feel  our  hearts  burn  within  us  with  the  wish  to  elevate  the 
Greek  female  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  to  impart  to  her  some 
of  the  blessings  of  improvement  so  richly  bestowed  upon  us? 

"  There  is  one  feature  in  the  organization  of  this  Society, 
which  we  think  especially  commends  it  to  the  approbation  of 
christians — it  has  sprung  up  from  the  root  of  christian  benevo- 
lence, unobstructed  by  sectarian  feelings;  and  its  members  ar- 
dently desire  that  it  may  grow  and  enlarge,  watered  only  by 
streams  which  shall  flow  from  the  pure  fountain  of  christian 
love.  It  is  now  moving  onwards  towards  the  point  for  whieh  it 
commenced  its  course — the  advancement  of  useful  christian 
education  among  the  females  of  Greece.  Uninfluenced,  as  has 
been  remarked,  by  sectarian  feeling;  indifferent  to  names,  pro- 
vided the  thing  itself  is  accomplished,  they  may  find  it  expedient, 
with  changing  circumstances  and  increasing  information,  to 
change  their  measures;  still  the  end  will  be  kept  steadily  in 
view.  More  and  more  convinced  that  the  cause  is  righteous, 
as  they  become  better  acquainted  with  all  its  bearings,  and  con- 
scious of  the  purity  of  their  motives,  they  trust  that  a  righteous 
God  will  enable  them  to  sustain  it. 

"  The  Society  has  not  yet  been  long  enough  in  operation  to 
make  it  expedient  to  present  a  minute  report  of  all  its  concerns. 
They  have  well-grounded  expectations  of  funds  from  quarters 
of  which  it  would  be  improper  to  speak  publicly,  because  their 
information  is  not  derived  from  official  sources.  Their  appeal 
has  touched  many  benevolent  hearts,  and  the  correspondent 
action  has  in  some  places  already  gone  forth;  in  others,  it  is 
noAV  in  progress.     At  this  moment,  there  are  three  fairs  in  a 
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state  of  preparation,  two  in  this  state,  and  one  in  Connecticut, 
to  aid  the  cause;  and  some  have  already  been  held.  In  one 
place,  as  the  Society  are  informed,  (though  not  officially,)  fifty- 
eight  ladies  have  associated,  each  of  whom  will  endeavor  to 
raise  the  sum  of  ten  dollars.  The  literary  work*  given  to  the 
Society,  (the  publication  of  which  has  been  delayed  from  causes 
which  will  be  explained  in  the  meeting  to  be  held  this  evening,) 
is  to  be  put  to  press  immediately.  Generous  individuals  have 
sent  us  encouraging  donations;  societies  have  been  formed  to 
co-operate  with  the  Troy  Society,  in  this  state,  in  Connecticut, 
in  Massachusetts,  in  Maine,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
others  either  are  formed,  or  shortly  will  be,  in  several  other 
states.  The  appeal  of  the  Society  reached  the  South  too  late  in 
the  spring  for  any  efficient  effort  to  be  made  at  the  time;  but 
assurances  have  been  received  from  that  quarter  that  when  the 
population  of  their  cities,  scattered  by  the  unhealthy  season, 
shall  collect,  that  something  will  there  be  done  to  aid  the  cause. 
In  some  places,  the  current  of  benevolent  effort  has  been 
checked  by  opposition,  which,  as  it  was  founded  on  misappre- 
hension of  the  views  of  the  Society,  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  cease 
when  they  shall  be  understood. 

"  Thus  may  it  be  seen,  that  the  prospects  in  regard  to  funds 
are  by  no  means  discouraging;  yet  it  is  a  great  work  to  which 
the  Society  have  put  their  hands.  To  aid  in  educating  the  fe- 
males of  a  rising  nation,  as  fast  and  as  far  as  their  present 
wretched  condition  will  allow,  and  to  continue  this  exertion  till 
their  growing  prosperity  and  desire  for  improvement,  shall  en- 
able them  to  support  their  own  schools  themselves,  requires 
funds  beyond  their  present  means  or  prospects;  and  the  voice 
of  the  Society  to  their  country-women,  therefore,  still  is,  '  Will 
you  aid  us  in  this  work?' 

"  Among  the  unexpected  occurrences  that  may  lead  the  So- 
ciety to  a  change  of  the  measures  originally  contemplated,  is  the 
rejection  of  their  petition  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Board  for  Foreign  Missions,  at  Boston,  that  Mr. 
King,  their  agent,  might  be  permitted  to  serve  as  a  trustee  to 
the  contemplated  school  of  the  Society.  This  rejection  pro- 
ceeded on  a  principle  long  since  adopted  by  that  Board,  never 
to  allow  their  agents  to  hold  official  responsibilities  to  any  other 
society.  They  yet  expressed  their  high  approbation  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Society,  and  affectionately  bade  them  '  God  speed.' 

"  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  Phil- 
adelphia, not  only  approbated  the  designs  of  the  Society,  but  as 
the  Society  were  informed,  sanctioned  the  appointment  of  their 


*  Mrs.  Willard'a  Letters  and  Journal  from  France  and  Great  Britain. 
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agents,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Robertson  and  Hill,  as  trustees  of  the 
contemplated  school. 

"  Here  was  a  point  to  test  the  firmness  of  the  Society.  Al- 
though the  individuals  who  first  proposed  the  plan  were  Episco- 
palians, yet  the  majority  of  those  who  came  forward  to  form  the 
Society,  and  also  of  those  chosen  to  act  as  officers,  were  of  other 
religious  denominations;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  unexpected 
circumstance  alluded  to,  the  board  of  officers  unanimously  de- 
cided that  there  should,  on  this  account,  be  no  change  in  their 
determination  to  make  a  persevering  effort  for  the  cause  of  fe- 
male education  in  Greece. 

"  Having  learned  that  Mrs.  Hill,  an  agent  of  the  Missionary 
Society  at  Philadelphia,  was  desirous  of  adding  a  boarding  es- 
tablishment to  her  day-school,  the  idea  naturally  occurred,  that 
it  might  even  better  answer  the  object  of  the  Society  to  make 
that  lady  the  Principal  of  the  proposed  school,  so  far  as  literary 
instruction  is  concerned,  believing  that  to  add  their  school  to  the 
one  she  already  has,  would  be  rather  a  benefit  than  an  injury  to 
it.  Every  person  of  experience  in  teaching,  who  has  seen  the 
interesting  reports  of  Mrs.  Hill,  detailing  her  mode  of  instruct- 
ing and  governing,  must  be  struck  with  the  fine  tact  displayed 
by  her  in  the  direction  of  the  young  mind,  as  well  as  the  great 
force  and  energy  of  her  character.  It  was  proposed,  also,  that 
to  Mrs.  Robertson,  personally  well  known  to  the  members  of 
the  Society  for  her  personal  piety,  her  feminine  virtues  and  ac- 
complishments, should  be  assigned  the  no  less  important  task  of 
forming  the  young  Greek  females  whom  we  propose  to  adopt,  to 
that  domestic  character  and  household  deportment  becoming 
christian  women.  To  this  end,  it  was  proposed  that  instead  of 
a  new  building,  a  part  should  be  added,  for  the  use  of  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  the  Society,  to  the  missionary  house  now  in  pro- 
gress. 

"The  connection  proposed  between  the  new  societies,  has 
something  novel  in  its  character,  yet  is  easily  understood.  The 
one,  to  keep  the  school;  the  other,  to  act  as  parents,  wholly  to 
support,  for  the  time,  a  certain  number  of  pupils,  whom  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  trustees  and  principals  of  the  school  shall  select. 

"  It  is  proposed  that  these  shall  be  selected  not  merely  be- 
cause they  are  proper  objects  of  charity,  but  because  they 
promise  to  be  fit  instruments  to  carry  on  the  work  of  charity; 
young  women,  whose  talents  and  moral  energies,  whose  piety 
and  love  of  country  will  make  them  enter  with  zeal  into  the  mu- 
tual views  of  the  parties  concerned  in  educating  them,  for  the 
mental  and  moral  regeneration  of  their  sex. 

"At  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Society  to 
look  to  Mrs.  Hill  as  the  Principal  of  the  school  for  teaching  fe- 
male teachers,  we  deem  it  consistent  with  the  object  of  our  as- 
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sociation  to  afford,  from  time  to  time,  if  our  funds  shall  allow, 
some  aid  to  Mr.  King, — thereby  encouraging  the  efforts  of  that 
faithful  and  zealous  missionary." 

The  reasons  for  addressing  females  are  candidly  and  mod- 
estly set  forth,  and  the  concluding  paragraph  is  an  impressive 
appeal. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  there  are  few  cases  in  which  females  above 
the  lowest  grade  of  society,  may  not,  without  violating  any  duty 
or  imposing  any  restraint,  do  something  for  the  promotion  of  the 
Redeemer's  kingdom,  and  the  good  of  mankind.  This  some- 
thing can,  in  general,  be  done  more  effectually  by  acting  in 
concert  with  others;  and  this  very  concert  tends  to  the  good  of 
society,  by  uniting  and  harmonizing  those  who  otherwise  would 
know  or  care  little  for  each  other; — such  societies  have,  also, 
the  effect  to  bring  out  the  talents  and  elevate  the  views  of 
women. 

"  If  the  object  of  their  association  is  to  do  good  to  Greece, 
they  will  be  led  to  take  an  interest  in  all  that  relates  to  that 
country,  in  its  past  and  present  condition,  its  geographical  situ- 
ation, its  civil  and  religious  institutions,  and  its  present  relation 
with  respect  to  other  nations. 

"  We  are  happy  to  state  that  some  ladies  of  New  Haven,  in 
Connecticut,  have  already  a  school  in  Smyrna,  the  very  centre 
of  Mahometanism.  These  ladies  are  earnestly  engaged  in 
their  persevering  efforts  to  continue  their  school,  and  to  render 
it  useful.  They  have  certainly  taken  up  a  part  of  "  the  field" 
where  the  labor  must  be  great,  and  the  harvest  uncertain;  and 
yet,  in  a  city  containing  140,000  inhabitants,  theirs  is  the  only 
school  in  which  the  principles  of  the  christian  religion  are 
taught,  in  their  uncorrupted  purity.  How  noble  the  effort  to 
introduce,  amidst  a  city  composed  of  a  congregated  multitude, 
of  divers  tongues  and  nations,  assembled  for  the  purpose  of 
amassing  wealth,  that  gospel  once  proclaimed,  but  now  almost 
lost,  which  teaches  the  unsearchable  riches  of  redemption  to  a 
lost  world. 

"And  what  is  human  applause,  what  the  honors  of  the  world 
and  all  its  empty  pleasures,  when  considered  in  reference  to 
heaven,  to  eternity,  and  to  God  ?  When  shall  all  our  sex  be 
brought  to  feel  the  deep  interest  they  have  in  these  themes,  and 
the  emptiness  of  too  many  of  their  pursuits  ?  How  long  shall 
they  offer  incense  upon  the  altars  of  fashion  and  vanity,  forgetful 
of  the  dread  scenes  which  will  soon  burst  upon  their  vision, — 
forgetful,  that  He  who  is  to  come  will  come  quickly,  and  '  bring 
to  nought  their  gold  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  pearls, 
and  fine  linen,  and  purple,  and  silk  and  scarlet,  and  all  that 
their  souls  desire?5     Oh  that  all  might  be  induced  to  make 
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friends  of  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness,  to  use  their  deceit- 
ful riches  in  doing  good  to  those  for  whom  Christ  died,  that 
they  may  at  last  hear  from  him  the  blessed  words,  '  Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  unto  them,  ye  did  it  unto  me.'  " 

Mrs.  Phelps  has  rendered  an  important  service  to  her  own 
sex,  by  this  excellent  Address.  The  good  sense,  candor, 
and  truly  liberal  spirit  of  charity  evinced  throughout,  must 
recommend  her  sentiments  to  the  community  generally. 
Wise  and  thoughtful  men  cannot  but  approve  these  views  of 
female  agency  in  promoting  good  works.  It  is  the  efferves- 
cense  of  zeal  which  women  have  too  often  displayed  when 
attempting  charitable  labors  on  a  great  scale,  that  has  given 
occasion  for  censure. 


SOME    NOTICE    OF    MRS.    TROLLOPE.* 

In  reply  to  the  question  which  has  been  asked  us,  we  are 
sure,  a  thousand  times,  what  sort  of  person  was  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope, and  what  were  her  objects  in  visiting  America?  We  re- 
ply, she  was  in  person  a  short,  plump  figure,  with  a  ruddy, 
round,  Saxon  face  of  bright  complexion,  forty-five,  though 
not  showing  older  than  thirty-seven,  of  appearance  singularly 
unladylike,  a  misfortune  heightened  by  her  want  of  taste  and 
female  intelligence  in  regard  to  dress,  or  her  holding  .her- 
self utterly  above  such  considerations,  though  at  times  she  was 
as  much  finer  and  more  expensively  dressed  than  other  ladies, 
as  she  was  ordinarily  inferior  to  them  in  her  costume.  Ro- 
bust and  masculine  in  her  habits,  she  had  no  fear  of  the 
elements,  recklessly  exposing  herself  in  long  walks  to  the 
fierce  meridian  sun  or  the  pouring  shower,  owing  a  severe 
fever,  no  doubt,  to  those  circumstances.  Voluble  as  a  French 
woman,  shrill  and  piercing  in  the  tones  of  her  voice,  piquant, 
and  sarcastic  in  the  tenor  of  her  conversation,  she  was  a  most 
accomplished  mimic;  and  as  she  had  travelled  in  France  and 
Italy,  and  knew  the  language  and  light  literature  of  both 
those  countries,  and  was,  moreover,  acquainted,  as  we  knew 
from  her  correspondence,  with  the  most  distinguished  men 
and  women  of  genius  in  England;   as  she  was,   in  particular, 

*  From  "  Travellers  in  America"  &c.  An  article  by  Mr.  Flint,  contained 
in  the  last  Knickerbocker. 
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perfectly  au  fait  in  regard  to  every  thing  that  concerned  the- 
atricals, and  play  writing,  and  play  going  people  ;  as  she  had 
seen  every  body,  and  knew  every  body  in  Europe,  of  whom 
we  hear,   her  conversation  was  remarkably  amusing. 

She  was  in  correspondence  while  in  this  country,  as  we 
know;  with  Misses  Mitford  and  Landon,  and  we  believe  with 
Campbell,  the  poet,  and  other  names  well  known  to  fame. 
Having  been  trained  to  the  expectation  of  inheriting  a  great 
fortune,  and  having  dews  of  conventional  morals  and  decorum, 
not  of  the  severer  class,  not  restrained  by  religious  con- 
siderations, and  mixing  much  with  the  gay  and  pleasure  seek- 
ing, she  had  probably  run  through  the  common  and  allow- 
ed range  of  fashion,  and  exhausted  the  common  forms  of  pleas- 
ure, and  worn  it  all  out  to  satiety;  though  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that,  while  in  America,  whatever  liberty  she 
may  have  taken  with  the  lesser  morals,  she  was  exemplary  in 
her  observance  of  the  higher  duties:  she  was  amiable  in  the 
highest  degree  in  her  relations  with  the  people  about 
her  in  the  suburbs  of  Cincinnati,  where  she  resided,  during  the 
greater  part  of  her  stay  in  America,  and  among  whom  she  was 
extremely  popular,  enacting  among  them  Lady  ■  Bountiful,  with 
a  graciousness  of  distribution,  and  nursing  the  sick,  which  ev- 
ery where  gains  favor.  JBeside  Hervieu,  an  amiable  and  most 
accomplished  French  painter,  enthusiastically  devoted  to  his 
profession,  her  family  consisted  of  one  son,  now  a  distinguish 
ed  member  of  one  of  the  colleges  in  England,  and  two  daugh- 
ters, the  three  nearly  arrived  at  maturity. 

She  came  to  this  country,  induced  to  the  step,  as  we  suppose, 
by  the  eloquence  of  Frances  Wright,  who  was  about  at  that 
time  to  bleach  out  the  Ethiopean  tinge  of  the  negroes,  by  her 
own  peculiar  process,  change  their  bumps,  and  make  them 
free,  wise,  &c,  as  the  French  say,  toute  de  suite  at  Nashoba. 
Arriving  there  in  a  steam-boat  from  New  Orleans,  after  having 
had  her  fair  and  thin  skin  bitten  by  some  hundred  thousand 
musquitoes  at  the  Balize,  after  imagining  she  could  smell  in 
early  spring  yellow  fever  in  every  gale,  while  ascending  be- 
tween the  immense  marshes  to  New  Orleans,  and  after  inform- 
ing herself  so  well  about  that  city,  as  to  affirm,  that  she  could 
not  purchase  a  box  of  paint  in  the  place,  merely  because,  in- 
quiring along  the  Levee,  she  could  find  none  in  the  shops 
where  they  sold  pork  and  lard,  she  hurried  away  from  the  fever- 
doomed  city,  with  the  speed  and  terror  with  which  Lot  fled 
from  burning  Sodom,  to  Nashoba.  There  imagination  unhap- 
pily awoke  to  reality.  In  two  days,  if  we  recollect,  she  fled 
from  the  halls  and  the  bleaching  process  of  Nashoba,  cutting 
loose,  we  apprehend,  from  her  platonic  partnership  with  Miss 
Wright,  whose  eloquence  and  power   she  used  to  vaunt,  but 
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whose  brain  she  deemed  touched,  and  came,  as  fast  as  steam 
would  waft  her,  to  Cincinnati,  where  she  arrived  without  a  line 
of  introduction  to  any  individual,  and  where  our  acquaintance 
with  her  commenced. 

There,  visited  by  her  husband,  who  spent  one  winter  with 
her,  she  passed  two  desultory  and  aimless  seasons,  rearing,  the 
while,  a  huge  building  called  a  bazaar,  which  was  no  air  castle, 
but  a  queer,  unique,  crescented  Turkish  Babel,  so  odd,  that 
no  one  has  seen  it  since  without  wonder  and  a  good  humored 
laugh;  a  building  which  cost  her  twenty-four  thousand,  dollars, 
on  which  she  actually  paid  some  twelve  or  thirteen  thousand, 
leaving  the  remainder  minus,  spending,  probably,  four  or  five 
thousand  dollars  more  in  French  articles  of  fancy  finery,  which 
she  exposed  for  sale  in  stalls  in  this  building;  and  so  injudi- 
ciously, owing  to  her  total  ignorance  of  the  American  market, 
and  of  the  proper  place  in  which  to  build  her  Bazaar,  and  to 
her  entrusting  the  sales  to  irresponsible  and  probably  dishonest 
foreigners,  that  the  establishment  ran  her  in  debt,  instead  of 
yielding  her  a  revenue.  But  this  was  not  the  sorest  evil.  The 
ladies  of  the  interior  overdo  the  ladies  of  the  Atlantic  cities  in 
dress,  as  imitators  generally  overreach  their  model  in  show  and 
gaudiness.  In  such  a  town  as  Cincinnati,  persons  are  meas- 
ured by  their  exterior.  It  was  to  no  purpose  to  urge  that  she 
was  endowed,  amusing,  and  a  blue  stocking  dyed  in  the  wool. 
None  would  welcome  or  receive  her,  save  in  four  respectable" 
families,  and  they  were  not  families  that  gave  parties;  for  to 
parties  she  was  never  admitted. 

Let  us  do  justice  to  Mrs.  Trollope,  though  she  has  done  so 
little  to  us.  As  the  periodicals  have  described  her,  she  was  a 
woman  of  uncommon  cleverness,  a  first-rate  talker;  and  she 
went,  as  they  say  in  the  west,  for  quantity  of  that  article.  She 
was  the  most  accomplished  mimic  we  have  met  in  our  walks. 
She  knew  more  about  plays,  English,  French  and  Italian,  than 
any  person  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  She  had  been  fa- 
miliarly acquainted  with  Lord  Byron,  as  we  should  infer  from 
the  style  of  his  writing  in  her  album,  and  with  most  of  the  per- 
sons of  name  before  the  public.  Among  the  great  number  of 
her  gross  misrepresentations,  the  greater  part,  we  have  no  ques- 
tion were  the  result  of  her  ignorance,  as  that  about  inability  to 
procure  a  box  of  paints  in  New  Orleans.  Others  were  the 
fruit  of  inflated  Anglo-mania,  which  she  carried  to  the  utmost 
extreme.  But  among  these,  as  grains  of  wheat  in  a  peck  of 
chaff,  there  are,  we  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  in  conscience  to 
say,  a  great  many  stinging  truths,  which  it  is  much  more  be- 
coming to  hearken  to,  and  reform  the  habits  and  errors  which 
they  censure,  than  to  be  angry  with  her  for  uttering  them. 
Among  them  is  the  villanous  and  filthy  and  savage  and  univer- 
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sal  habit,  growing  into  use  even  by  boys,  of  chewing  and 
smoking  tobacco;  and  we  are  compelled  to  say,  that  we  have 
noted,  in  a  recent  journey  of  great  extent,  a  fact  which,  since 
Mrs.  Trollope  has  called  our  attention  to  it,  has  forced  itself  on 
our  observation,  that  the  Americans  are  most  filthily  given  to 
spitting,  though  they  do  not,  as  the  Edinburgh  says,  spit  as 
soon  as  they  are  born,  and  spit  through  life,  and  spit  out  their 
expiring  breath.  Let  her  apply  the  lash  to  these  vile  customs. 
Let  her  correct  the  visible  rudeness  and  boorishness  of  man- 
ners, that  seems  to  be  growing  up  from  our  habits  of  equality, 
and  being  all  as  though  inmates  of  a  public  house  on  the  road 
and  in  steam-boats.  Her  rebukes  have  already  done  visible 
good.  May  they  still  do  more.  There  is  ample  space  for 
further  improvement. 


FREDERIC  ARTHUR  GORE  OUSELEY. 

The  boy  who  composed  the  march  introduced  into  this  num- 
ber, is  thus  described  in  the  "  Harmonicon,  a  monthly  Journal 
of  Music,"  published  in  London. 

"  We  can  speak  of  the  extraordinary,  the  unexampled  genius 
of  this  little  boy — now  only  seven  years  and  a  half  old — on 
the  authority  of  a  gentleman,  in  whose  report  we  place  impli- 
cit confidence.  He  has  received  no  instruction  in  music,  and 
though  taught  by  himself,  to  play  with  considerable  skill  on  the 
piano-forte,  does  not  know  his  notes  on  paper,  and  trusts  to 
his  sisters  for  writing  down  what  he  composes. 

He  improvises  entire  scenes,  singing  to  his  own  accompa- 
niment, the  latter  often  exhibiting  harmony,  the  most  recher- 
chee,  chords  that  an  experienced  musician  only  uses  with  cau- 
tion ;  but  these  are  always  introduced  and  resolved  in  a  strictly 
regular  manner,  not  by  rules,  for  he  has  learned  no  rules,  but 
by  the  aid  of  a  very  surprising  ear,  and  of  some  faculty,  which, 
for  want  of  some  better  term,  we  will  call  intuition. 

His  organ  of  hearing  is  so  fine  that,  with  his  eyes  closed, 
he  instantly  names  any  musical  sound  produced  ;  and  so  dis- 
criminating is  this  sense  in  the  child,  that,  when  a  note  is 
struck  or  an  instrument  tuned,  either  above  or  below  the  usual 
pitch,  he  immediately  discovers  and  accurately  states  in  what 
the  deviation  consists. 

This  precocious  genius  is  the  son  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G-ore 
Ouseley,  whose  learning  and  high  acquirements,  are  well  known 
in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world. 
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The  American  Monthly  Magazine,  New  York, — is  going  on  prosper- 
ously, with  its  second  volume,  so  that  its  success  seems  safely  established.  The 
work,  thus  far,  has  been  conducted  with  a  good  share  of  talent,  and  a  very  refined 
taste  ;  the  poetry  has  been  unusually  good.  The  only  fault  we  can  name  is  a  lack 
of  vivacity.  There  must  be  a  stirring  interest  imparted  to  a  portion  of  the  matter 
in  each  number,  or  a  periodical  will  not  long  sustain  itself.  More  people  read  to 
be  amused  than  to  be  instructed.  But  this  spirit  can  be  easily  imparted  by  the 
gifted  writers  in  the  A.  M.  M. 

The  Penny  Magazine  :  a  reprint  of  the  celebrated  English  work,  with 
American  additions  and  engravings.  The  popularity  of  this  work  has  been  unpre- 
cedented in  England  ;  and  with  the  improvements  adopted  by  [he  American  pub- 
lishers, there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  usefulness  in  our  own  country.  These  efforts 
to  enlighten  the  whole  people  are  too  important  to  be  neglected  :  the  people  will 
appreciate  them,  and  richly  merit  the  encouragement  we  understand  they  are  re- 
ceiving. 

Workingmen's  Library — Vol  I. 

Address  to  the  Workingmen  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
By  Robert  Rantoul.     Boston  :   L.  C.  Bowles. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Infants.     By  a  Lady.    Boston  :  L.  C.  Bowles. 

The  above  works  are  the  2d  and  4th  numbers  of  the  "  Library,"  in  question. 
The  first  named,  being  addressed  entirely  to  men,  does  not  exactly  fall  within  our 
province,  to  comment  upon — but  we  may  be  permitted  to  express  our  approbation 
of  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Rantoul,  and  an  earnest  hope  that  the  truths  he  has  so 
eloquently  set  forth,  will  be  studied  and  practised  by  our  countrymen. 

The  second,  "  On  the  Treatment  of  Infacts,"  is,  we  learn,  from  the  pen  of  Mrs. 
Rantoul. — We  have  marked  a  number  of  extracts,  but  fear  our  limits  will  not 
admit  of  their  insertion.  These  extracts  would  have  been  a  better  recommendation 
of  the  book  than  any  praise  we  can  give.  No  woman  can  read  it  without  feeling 
a  deep  respect  for  the  principles  and  talents  of  the  gifted  author.  She  has  ren- 
dered a  benefit  to  her  sex,  and  to  society  which  will  be  lasting.  She  has  set  an 
example  of  usefulness  in  woman's  sphere,  and  shown  her  important  work,  and  how 
she  can  discharge  it. — We  hope  this  number  will  be  republished  in  a  different  form. 
If  it  were  printed  in  an  18mo,  and  tastefully  bound,  it  would  be  more  acceptable  as 
a  Lady's  book,  and  form  an  appropriate  and  most  useful  present  for  the  sex. 

The  Knickerbocker.  Mr.  Flint  announced  himself,  in  the  last  number,  as 
Editor  of  this  popular  work.  It  could  not  be  committed  to  a  better  hand,  or  head, 
rather. 

We  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  happy  combination  of  qualities  and  qualification, 
for  the  manager  of  a  periodical  than  is  possessed  by  this  gentleman.  He  has  tal- 
ents of  a  high  order,  a  thorough  education,  fearless  independence  of  character, 
the  taste,  skill  and  spirit  of  a  ready  writer — he  is  personally  acquainted,  either  by 
travelling  or  residence,  with  every  section  of  his  own  country,  and  well  versed  in 
the  literature  of  Europe.  His  writings  have  given  him  an  enviable  and  extended 
reputation,  both  at  home  and  abroad  ;  and  he  has  that  strong,  persevering  energy 
of  mind,  which  the  more  it  is  tasked,  seems  the  more  able  to  perform.  This  last 
qualification  is  absolutely  necessary  for  Editors.  They  must  be  able  to  work  them- 
selves. Good  correspondents  are  not  always  punctual,  but  the  monthly  task  must 
always  be  done. 

From  the  number  before  us,  we  have  selected  the  notice  of  Mrs.  Trollope,  (see 
page  472) — the  whole  article  is  good — in  Mr.  Flint's  best  style. — The  number  con- 
tains, besides,  a  capital  poem  by  Mrs.  Sigourney — the  two  last  stanzas  excepted; 
and  many  other  good  things. 
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Carter,  Hendee  fy  Co.     Boston — 

Zophiel,  or  the  Bride  of  Seven.-  By  Maria  Del  Oncidente.  Sold  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  Polish  Exiles. 

IN    PRESS. 

Grund's  Astronomy. — Popular  Astronomy,  on  a  new  Plan  ;  in  which  some 
of  the  leading  Principles  of  the  Science  are  illustrated  by  actual  Comparisons,  in- 
dependent of  the  Use  of  Numbers.  By  Francis  J.  Grund,  Author  of  works  on 
Geometry,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

In  this  work  the  various  magnitudes,  surfaces  and  distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  presented  to  the  eye  of  the  learner,  by  actual  comparison  on  Plates.  The  com- 
parative diameters,  surfaces  and  distances  of  the  planets,  are  all  drawn  according 
to  a  fixed  scale;  the  surfaces  of  the  planets  are  reduced  to  square  measure,  and 
drawn  in  proportion  to  each  other  and  to  the  sun;  so  that  the  youngest  pupil,  by 
a  glance  of  the  eye,  is  enabled  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  their  magnitudes.  The 
zones,  and  the  extent  of  the  five  great  continents,  are  exemplified  in  the  same  way; 
also  the  comparative  settlements  on  those  continents. 

Goodrich's  Universal  Atlas,  Geographical,  Commercial,  Statistical  and 
Chronological ;   containing  62  Maps,  from  the  latest  Authorities. 

This  work  is  designed  to  accompany  the  '  Popular  aud  Scientific  Geography,  by 
S.  G.  Goodrich.'  It  will  embrace  a  lage  quantity  of  matter,  which  could  not  be 
inserted  in  the  printed  volume.  It  will  also  comprise  about  70  maps,  including 
maps  of  the  United  States,  showing  all  the  countries.  A  quarto  page  of  letter 
press,  facing  every  map,  will  exhibit  a  large  mass  of  tabular  matter,  including 
every  species  of  statistics. 

A  Book  of  the  United  States  ;  1  vol.  large  8vo.  pp.  750  to  800;  con- 
taining an  Account  of  its  Geography,  History,  Laws,  Government,  Agriculture, 
Commerce  and  Manufactures,  &c.  and  illustrated  by  Maps  and  200  wood  Engrav- 
ings. 

Natural  History  for  Schools.  A  System  of  Natural  History,  com- 
piled from  the  various  Works  of  Cuvier,  Griffith,  Richardson,  Geoffrey,  Lucepede, 
Buffon,  Goldsmith,  Shaw,  Montague,  Wilson,  Lewis  and  Clark,  Audubon,  and 
other  writers  on  the  subject.     With^ue  hundred  Engravings. 

Allen  §•  Ticknor:  Boston — 

Observations  on  Texas,  Historical,  Geographical,  and  Descriptive.  By  Mrs. 
Ho  Hey. 

Lamark's  Genera  of  Shells,  with  a  Catalogue  of  Species.  By  A.  A. 
Gould. 

The  Token:  for  1834.    Boston. 
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Vol.  VI.  -  NOVEMBER.  No.  11. 


THE    PLATE. 

The  location  of  the  residence,  of  which  a  lithographic  view 
is  herewith  presented,  is  22  miles  from  Boston,  and  18  from 
the  "  landing  of  the  Fathers."  It  was  erected  in  1830.  At- 
tached to  the  premises  is  a  garden,  (comprising  little  more 
than  an  acre,)  well  secured  by  a  fence  of  stone  and  wood,  and 
surrounded  by  a  variety  of  ornamental  trees.  The  number  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  and  shrubs,  in  this  enclosure,  and 
immediately  around  the  dwelling,  exceeds  five  hundred. 

In  the  laying  out  of  his  garden,  the  proprietor  has  attempted 
some  improvements,  which  consist,  in  part,  of  elevations,  or 
embankments  of  the  straight  and  circular  formations,  and 
avenues,  at  convenient  distances  ;  with  the  two  principal  ones 
running  so  as  to  cross,  at  right  angles,  a  circular  embarkment 
(in  the  centre  of  the  garden,)  of  22  feet  diameter.  On  the 
margin,  or  outer  surface,  of  this  embankment,  is  a  circle  of 
ornamental  trees.  In  other  parts,  the  trees,  (both  fruit  and 
ornamental,)  are  so  interspersed  as  to  make  straight,  and  cir- 
cular shaded  walks,  whenever  they  shall  have  attained  a  suffi- 
cient growth. 

vol  vi.  el 
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The  Future. 


THE    FUTURE. 

—God  has  wisely  hid  from  human  sight 

The  dark  decrees  of  future  fate, 
And  sown  their  seeds  in  depths  of  night 


Dryden. 


My  God  !  I  do  not  wish  to  scan 

Futurity  with  curious  eyes, 
Or  read  the  deep,  the  hidden  plan 

Which  in  thy  sealed  volume  lies. 

I  would  not  wish  to  turn  the  leaf 
On  which  is  graved  my  destiny  ; 

To  know  how  lengthy,  or  how  brief, 
The  years  thou  hast  allotted  me. 

For  what  would  it  avail  to  know 

If  riches  are  to  be  my  share, 
And  all  my  days  serenely  flow 

Without  a  trial,  or  a  care  ? 

'Twouldbind  my  heart  to  life's  vain  shows, 
And  all  my  love  to  earth  be  given, 

And,  for  the  joys  which  time  bestows, 
Give  up  the  promised  bliss  of  heaven. 

Or,  if  adversity's  dark  cloud 

Shall  cast  its  shadows  o'er  my  way, 

And  grief's  cold  hand  each  pleasure  shroud, 
As  through  earth's  thorny  path  I  stray  ? 

'Twould  make  me  loathe  this  weary  life, 
And  sigh  for  that  small,  still  abode, 

Where,  freed  from  every  human  strife, 
I  shall  put  off  this  mortal  load. 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  know, 

While  bearing  on  o'er  life's  dark  road, 
That  through  each  scene  of  joy  or  woe, 

Thou  art  my  guide,  my  guard,  my  God. 


Augusta. 
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HINTS    FR0B1    A    NOTE    BOOK. 

There  is  an  anomaly  in  Female  character,  which  can  scarce- 
ly be  accounted  for  upon  the  known  principles  of  mental  ac- 
tion. It  is,  that  woman,  while  pure  and  virtuous,  while  .she 
censures,  with  the  utmost  rigor,  every  dereliction  from  the 
path  of  rectitude  in  her  own  sex,  regards  gross  errors  of  the 
other  as  mere  pecadillos,  for  which  personal  or  mental  supe- 
riority may  readily  atone.  Is  it  not  true,  that,  while  many  a 
deluded  victim  of  seduction  is  cast  out  from  the  sympathy  and 
companionship  of  her  sex,  wealth  or  talents  can  easily  pro- 
cure, for  the  shameless  and  unabashed  debauchee,  admittance 
into  the  highest  circles  of  our  land  ? 

We  ought  to  be  consistent  in  our  condemnation  or  approval 
of  vice.  If  licentiousness  is  a  crime,  sufficient  to  exclude 
woman  from  respectable  society,  it  should  also  exclude  man  ; 
but  if,  as  our  extenuation  of  the  faults  of  men  seems  to  indi- 
cate, it  is  a  slight  evil,  then  we  should  extend  our  kindness 
and  charity  to  the  vicious  of  our  own  sex  also. 

Shall  we,  with  fastidious  delicacy,  blush  at  the  very  name  of 
libertine,  or  at  an  allusion  to  houses  of  ill  fame  ?  Shall  we 
shrink,  as  from  the  touch  of  the  vampyre,  from  contiguity  with 
a  profligate  woman,  while  we  receive  into  friendly  and  fami- 
liar intercourse  some  of  those  very  beings  who  countenance, 
uphold  and  support  those  desecrated  congregations  of  infamy? 

The  better  part  of  our  sex,  strong  and  secure  in  their  own 
virtue  and  purity,  have  slumbered  on  too  regardless  of  the  in- 
fectious vice,  which  is  spreading  its  moral  desolation  over  so 
many  fair  portions  of  our  land  ;  and  unconscious,  perhaps,  of 
the  vast  effect  which  their  own  influence,  if  rightly  exerted, 
might  have  in  checking  its  baneful  progress. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  awake  from  an  apathy  with  regard  to  this 
subject,  which  has  too  long  paralyzed  our  energies,  and  ren- 
dered us,  in  some  degree,  the  encouragers  of  vice,  by  neglect- 
ing to  regard  it  with  that  odium  and  abhorrence  which  it  so 
justly  merits. 

While  man  is  engaged  in  more  arduous  pursuits,  to  woman 
it  belongs,  almost  exclusively,  to  regulate  social  intercourse  ; 
and  virtuous  females  should  act  in  concert,  and  exclude  vicious 
men  from  their  society.     They  should  mete  out  to   them  the 
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same  measure  of  contempt  and  obloquy,  which  men  so  lavish- 
ly bestow  on  the  female  companions  of  their  guilt.  We  shud- 
der at  the  thought  of  associating  familiarly  with  thieves,  rob- 
bers or  murderers  ;  and  he  who  robs  woman  of  her  purity, 
and  glories  in  the  destruction  of  female  innocence,  is  as  vile 
as  they.  h. 


THE    WEST    INDIAN     SLAVE. 

By  Wm.  H.  Willis. 

There  was  a  crowd  of  that  unhappy  race, 

The  home  of  whose  forefathers  was  beneath 

The  ever  burning  sky  of  Africa, 

Close  gathered  in  the  mast  ;  old  grey-haired  men 

And  those  of  stronger  limb,  and  mothers  too 

With  babes,  and  brothers,  sisters  all  in  tears. 

There  stands  a  solitary  father,  torn 

Long  years  ago  from  those  he  held  most  dear, 

Children  and  wife  ;  and  here  a  lonely  boy, 

Whose  parents  were  removed  far,  for  aye, 

He  knows  not  whither,  bitterly  laments 

His  loss  of  kindred,  but,  without  complaint, 

Awaits  the  hour  that  gives  him  to  a  new, 

Perhaps  unfeeling  master,  asking  but 

A  last  adieu  to  those  he  thought  his  friends; 

And  to  that  home  wherein  he  first  drew  breath, 

And  which,  although  a  slave  and  tasked  sometimes 

Beyond  his  slender  powers,  he  loved  not  less 

Than  they  for  whom  he  labored.     One  more  tie 

That  bound  him  to  the  soil  his  feet  first  pressed 

In  childhood,  and  on  which,  in  after  years, 

So  patiently  he  toiled,  remained  unrent. 

A  brother  still  was  there, — the  last  on  whom 

His  tearful  eyes  had  looked  of  those  his  heart 

Most  cherished.     Nature  had  imparted  health 

To  one,  and  fair  proportions,  (such  as  please  the  eye, 

Of  those  who  view  that  portion  of  our  race, 

As  traders  catch  with  skilful  glance  the  steed '■ 
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Perfections,  signs  of  strength  unmatched,  and  mark 

The  qualities  that  place  him  beyond  price,) 

Withholding  from  the  other  vigor,  such 

As  could  support  him  in  the  sunny  field 

Beneath  his  long  hot  toil  ;  denying  all 

Esteemed  in  laborers,  save  an  energy 

That  warred  with  his  own  frailty.     Thus  he  was 

Of  little  worth  accounted,  not  unlike 

A  beast  worn  down  with  service,  profitless, 

And  fitter  for  the  mast,  than  for  the  task 

Which  knows  no  respite — though  the  mid-day  sun 

Scorch  up  the  earth,  and  burn  the  unsheltered  wretch 

Who  lags  and  droops  with  weariness,  and  feels 

The  sting  of  scorpion  whips. 

The  sale  is  done  : 
Why  lies  the  youth  upon  the  ground,  when  all — 
Stern  masters  and  their  slaves,  and  unconcerned 
Spectators  go  their  way  ?     It  is  not  sleep 
That  rests  upon  his  half-closed  eyes,  nor  does 
The  vacant  countenance  express  the  sweet 
Enjoyment  of  repose.     The  limbs  are  stretched — 
Not  like  a  slumberer's,  in  quiet  rest, — 
Nor  hath  the  strange  inclining  of  the  head, 
And  pallid  hue  of  his  stiff  bloodless  lips, 
Aught  of  similitude  to  life.     The  harsh 
And  passionate  call  disturb  him  not,  nor  do 
The  keenest  stripes  give  pain.     The  boy  is  dead  ! 

Unhappy  one  !  a  purer  flame  than  that 

Which  warmed  his  breast,  extinguishable  but 

With.life  itself,  ne'er  kindled  in  the  hearts 

Of  those,  who  thought  him  less  than  human.     Hia 

Was  love  enduring,  like  the  storm-blown  oak 

That  lifts  its  mighty  branches  to  the  sky, 

And  will  not  yield,  till,  from  its  parent  earth 

The  last  strong  fibre  break.     He  had  beheld 

His  mother's  parting  tear,  and  heard  farewell 

Breathed  from  his  father's  lips,  and  given  them  up 

As  to  the  grave,  and  gone  with  something  like 

Contentment  to  his  daily  toil,  and  cheered 

His  sorrowing  brother  ;  but  when  the  last  sad  pang 

The  parting  came,  his  bleeding  heart,  o'erburthened  with 

Its  load  of  deep  affliction,  felt  no  more 

Its  wonted  strength,  and  with  a  sigh  gave  o'er 

The  unequal  struggle. 
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When  shall  it  be  said 
Luxurious  man  owes  nought  of  wealth  or  power 
To  the  unpurchased  labors  of  his  kind  1 
Nor  binds  God's  image  with  a  tyrant's  will, 
Esteeming  him  a  brute  in  all  but  form — 
Nor  garners  up  the  yellow  harvest,  sown 
In  blood-stained  soil — nor  from  Autumnal  trees, 
Whose  roots  were  watered  by  a  bondsman's  tears, 
Plucks  the  rich  fruitage — nor  adorns  his  brow 
With  finest  gold,  and  star-like  diamonds, 
Damp  with  the  crimsoned  sweat  of  slavery  ? 

Oh  would  that  we,  to  whom  alone  'tis  given 

To  quaff  so  deeply  at  the  purest  fount 

Of  liberty,  might  with  a  lavish  hand 

Diffuse  the  precious  waters,  and  at  once 

To  Africa's  benighted  sons  hold  out 

The  same  sweet  draught,  and  from  their  lips  dash  down 

The  full  long-tasted  cup  of  bitterness. 


MONUMENT    MOUNTAIN 


There  is  something  in  the  very  name  of  the  Indian,  which 
never  fails  to  cause  a  throb  in  the  bosom  of  an  American.  It 
arouses  memory's  slumbering  sentinel  to  his  duty — to  keep 
from  '  dread  oblivion's  vale  '  the  recollection  of  slaughtered 
thousands — the  death  of  friends  and  ancestors  ;  and  for  a  no- 
bler purpose,  that  the  many  laudable  acts  of  the  unjustly  de- 
spised natives  may  not  be  forgotten. 

The  Indian  is  enshrouded  in  a  mystery,  which  throws  a  halo 
around  his  character,  not  to  be  removed  save  by  the  hand  of 
Him,  who  'sits  in  clouded  majesty.'  No  human  force  can 
break  down  this  impenetrable  barrier,  nor  human  wisdom  scan 
the  workings  of  his  soul.  Philosophy  cannot  discern  the 
many  hidden  springs  of  action,  nor  lay  out  before  the  ever 
curious  eye  of  civilized  man,  the  strange  nature  of  the  Savage. 
Subtle,  and  untameable,  firm  and  resolved  in  all  his  measures — 
he  is  unmoved  by  every  thing,  save  that  persuasion  which 
comes  home  to  his  very  heart.  Such  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
Indian  character. 
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The  scene  of  our  narrative  is  laid  in  the  western  part  of 
Massachusetts,  in  one  of  the  townships  of  Berkshire  county. 
The  event  happened  before  the  settlement  of  this  portion  of 
the  State,  and  when  the  foot  of  the  white  man  had  never  trod 
the  soil  of  the  native,  nor  disturbed  the  peace  of  his  council 
fires.  Though  the  hands  of  the  Indian  had  not  been  washed 
in  Castilian  fountains,  nor  the  soft  breezes  of  the  groves  of 
Helicon  blown  upon  his  benighted  fancy,  yet  he  was  man, 
formed  after  the  image  of  his  Maker.  The  trees  around  him, 
grew  up  in  neglected  majesty — a  resting-place  for  the  wild 
bird,  and  a  play-house  for  the  innocent  squirrel. 

The  Housatonic,  undisturbed  save  by  the  passage  of  the 
bark  canoe,  as  it  shot  from  beach  to  beach,  or  glided  along 
the  silent  current,  moved  noiselessly  to  the  ocean  in  the  same 
deep-worn  course,  which  it  had  followed  since  the  resting  of 
the  ark  on  Mount  Ararat. 

■a-  -Tr-  tr 

There  is  a  range  of  mountains,  stretching  through  this 
western  portion  of  Massachusetts,  which  present  a  wonderful 
picture  of  beauty  and  grandeur.  One,  more  conspicuous  than 
the  rest,  is  called  Monument  Mountain,  and  forms  a  very  re- 
markable feature  in  the  scenery  of  Berkshire.  There  is  the 
crag  jutting  out  from  its  dizzy  height — the  mossy  pine,  as  it 
totters  on  its  summit  from  old  age  and  decay,  and  appears  to 
have  breasted  a  thousand  hurricanes — the  over-hanging  cliff, 
as  it  every  moment  threatens  to  hurl  itself  into  the  abyss  be- 
low. 

'  There  is  a  precipice 
That  seems  a  fragment  of  some  mighty  wall, 
Built  by  the  hand  that  fashioned  the  old  world, 
To  separate  its  nations,  and  thrown  down, 
When  the  flood  drowned  them. — To  the  north,  a  path 
Conducts  you  up  the  narrow  battlement — 
Steep  is  the  western  side,  shaggy  and  wild 
With  mossy  trees,  and  pinnacles  of  flint, 
And  many  a  hanging  crag. — But  to  the  East, 
Sheer  to  the  vale,  go  down  the  bare  old  cliffs, 
Huge  pillars,  that  in  middle  heaven  upbear 
Their  weather-beaten  capitals — here  dark 
With  the  thick  moss  of  centuries,  and  there 
Of  chalky  whiteness,  where  the  thunderbolt 
Has  splintered  them.' — 

'■  But  the  scene 
Is  lovely  round — A  beautiful  river  there 
Wanders  amid  the  fresh  and  fertile  weeds, 
The  paradise  he  made  unto  himself, 
Mining  the  soil  for  ages — On  each  side 
The  fields  swell  upward  to  the  hills  ;  beyond, 
Above  the  hills,  in  the  blue  distance,  rise 
The  mighty  columns,  with  which  earth  props  heaven.' 
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North,  on  an  extended  plain,  is  situated  the  beautiful  village 
of  Stockbridge — the  Edgworthtown  of  America,  the  birth- 
place and  summer  residence  of  Miss  Sedgwick — West,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Housatonic,  stand  manufacturing  villages, 
resounding  with  the  din  of  business  and  the  confused  noise 
of  the  clattering  machinery — South,  the  lofty  spires  of  the 
churches  of  G-reat-Barrington  rear  their  high  heads  far  above 
the  hill-tops,  as  if  communing  with  the  heavens  above.  There 
is  one  grey  old  tower,  which  stands  alone — bearing  on  its 
sides  the  moss  of  years,  time's  signet  impress. — The  furrowed 
paint  lies  thick  o'er  the  surface  of  this  old  edifice — covering 
the  vestiges  of  its  former  simple  beauty.  The  old  walls  bear 
witness,  that  it  was  built  in  days  of  'olden  times,'  by  hands 
long  since  mouldered  in  death.  The  fallen  ruin  speaks  in 
accents  mournful  to  the  ear,  and  tells  a  tale  of  sorrow  and  suf- 
fering, and  that  soon  she  must  put  off  her  frail  dilapidated 
form,  and  lie  down,  '  dust  to  dust,'  by  the  charnel-house  of 
her  builders. 

Before  the  settlement  of  this  part  of  Massachusetts,  a  tribe 
of  Indians  had  long  dwelt  here  in  peace  and  happiness.  All 
was  simple  nature — one  continued  forest,  shading  the  earth, 
with  here  and  there  a  wigwam,  and  maize  fields  like  islands 
in  the  ocean.  By  day,  the  woods  resounded  with  the  wild 
carol  of  the  singing  bird,  and  the  plaintive  notes  of  the  mourn- 
ing dove.  The  Indian  followed  his  roving  course  of  life,  as- 
cending the  mountains,  and  hunting  the  wild  beast  in  his  lair. 
At  evening,  all  was  still  and  silent. 

— '  For  beast  and  bird, 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests 
Were  shrunk.' — 

And  the  Indian  was  happy. — No  war  between  opposing 
tribes — no  private  animosities.  The  tomahawk  and  scalping- 
knife  lay  unnoticed  in  some  secret  recess  of  the  cabin,  and 
the  sound  of  the  shrill  war-whoop,  had  long  since  ceased  its 
echoing  through  the  thick  forest.  Nought  disturbed  the  still- 
ness of  his  repose,  or  took  the  '  balmy  sweet '  from  his  cup 
of  happiness. 

Miscaruasa  had  grown  up  in  beauty  and  loveliness.  Her 
raven  tresses  shone  in  the  morning  sun — her  eyes  were 
brilliant  as  the  flashes  of  the  fire-fly — her  steps  light  as  the 
fawn — and  her  countenance  as  lovely  as  the  dew-bespangled 
morning  glory.     All  was  cheerfulness  in  her  cabin,   and  the 
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grove  around  it  often  resounded  with  the  melody  of  her  voice, 
rivalling  the  sweet  spring-notes  of  the  early  birds. 

The  young  hunter  would  watch  long  and  anxiously  for  one 
look — one  word — or  to  behold  that  countenance,  ever  bright 
with  radiant  smiles. 

But  Miscaruasa  showed  no  preference,  no  partiality. — No 
one  dared  look  on  her,  and  say  he  loved.  Yet  her  heart  was 
fixed — never  to  be  moved.  She  loved,  and  was  loved  in  turn. 
Though  her  conduct  was  the  same  to  all — generous  and  friend- 
ly, but  quiet  and  reserved, — she  cherished  a  passion  as  deep 
and  as  warm  as  was  Medea's  for  the  faithless  Jason. 

Cam-ki-sco-oi,  her  cousin,  was  the  object  of  her  love — and 
such  love  was  by  the  tribe  deemed  unlawful.  Would  that  such 
an  opinion  were  prevalent  in  civilized  communities. 

Weeks  and  months  passed  on.  The  countenance  of  the 
Indian  maid  gradually  became  suffused  with  a  tinge  of  sorrow — 
the  freshness  of  youth  no  longer  mantled  her  cheek — sweet 
notes  of  music  no  longer  came  from  her  lips.  Her  emaciated 
form  and  slow  weary  step  whispered,  in  melancholy  language, 
to  the  secret  thoughts  of  the  tribe,  that  she  soon  must  die. 
The  spoiler  had  been  long  and  sedulously  at  work,  and  drank 
deeply  from  her  heart's  blood.  No  one  could  discover  the 
cause  of  her  sorrow,  nor  penetrate  to  the  deep  recesses  of  her 
silent  thoughts.  She  endeavored  to  forget  her  love  ;  but  she 
could  not  thrust  the  venomed  reptile  from  her  bosom — and 
knew  too  truly  that  she  must  soon  be  lost. 

One  day,  she  was  seen  to  enter  the  hut  of  a  companion. 
They  had  known  each  other  from  infancy — their  feelings  were 
congenial,  and  they  were  friends — intimate  friends.  Miscar- 
uasa told  her  sorrow — she  said, — '  I  must  die — I  am  sick  of 
life.  Every  thing  is  hateful  to  my  sight.  The  grove — the 
hill — the  mountain,  all  speak  in  tones  of  melancholy  to  my 
ear — and  I  am  sad.  A  voice  from  my  mother's  tomb,  ever 
and  anon  calls  me,  as  I  lie  and  dream  of  her  I  loved ;  and 
bids  me  forget  the  past — forget — and  I  cannot.  Yea — I  now 
invoke  the  Great  Spirit,  to  give  me  power,  and  the  strength 
of  courage,  and  /  will  die. 

At  sunset,  they  went  to  this  old  precipice.  Below  lay  their 
little  village — a  motley  group  of  wigwams.  The  trees  around 
waved  in  silence,  scarce  moved  by  the  soft  breeze  of  evening, 
sympathizing  in  their  sadness.  The  bush — the  branch — the 
leaf,  all  were  still. 

vol.  vi.  62 
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— "  And  twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad." — 

Miscaruasa  wept. — The  scenes  of  her  former  happy  days 
rose  before  her.  The  banquet — the  song — the  dance — and 
last  her  disappointed  love — and  she  could  weep  no  longer. 
She  took  from  her  bosom  the  fatal  poison,  and  "  drained 
the  cup  to  its  very  dregs."  Soon  her  eye  glared — her  body 
trembled — and  her  step  tottered,  as  she  hastened  to  the  brink. 
She  turned,  and  cast  a  ghastly  smile  upon  her  friend,  reeled 
and  fell — down — down,  till  was  heard  the  rustling  leaves  the 
cracking  branches,  and  then  the  crush  of  life  ! 

There  they  made  her  grave — o'er  it  they  raised  a  simple 
monument  of  rough  old  stone,  broken  fragments  of  the  beaten 
cliffs. 

This  Indian  tribe  is  now  no  more.  Their  bones  have  long 
since  mingled  with  their  mother  earth,  and  the  tomahawk  is 
thick  covered  with  the  rust  of  time.  All  is  changed,  except 
this  rough  monumental  cone,  which  stands  alone  at  the  base  of 
this  old  precipice.     And  this  is  the  Monument  of  the  Mountain. 

October,  1833.  e.  m. 


THE    HAGUE. 

(Extract  from  the  Journal  of  a  Lady.) 

I  found  this  ancient  city,  to  surpass  in  the  beauty  of  its  streets, 
and  magnificence  of  its  buildings,  any  idea  I  had  previously 
formed  of  it.  The  boor-hout  is  the  principal  street,  and  a 
splendid  one  most  truly.  The  centre  of  it  is  occupied  by 
rows  of  trees,  with  gravel-walks  between  them,  and  bears  an 
almost  exact  resemblance  to  the  mall  in  Boston. 

There  being  a  broad  carriage  way  on  each  side  of  this,  it 
has  the  appearance  of  two  distinct  streets,  though  the  whole 
is  considered  as  one,  and  denominated  the  boor-hout.  The 
houses  situated  upon  this  street  are  very  lofty  and  elegant,  and 
every  thing  around  possesses  an  air  of  so  much  neatness  and 
regularity,  that  it  cannot  but  attract  the  admiration  of  every 
one. 

The  court  being  now  at  Brussels,  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  interior  of  the  king's  palace.  The  lower  hall  or 
vestibule  is  paved  with  squares  of  beautiful  white  marble,  and 
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the  stair-case,  leading  to  the  apartments  above,  of  the  same. 
We  were  conducted  through  suits  of  apartments,  some  of 
them  most  splendidly  furnished,  of  the  different  members  of 
the  family.  Such  as  the  anti-chamber,  audience  room,  dress- 
ing room,  and  sleeping  apartment  of  the  king,  the  same  of  the 
queen,  and  a  beautiful  little  saloon  and  boudoir  of  the  princess 
Mary  Anne.  Then  there  were  the  common  and  state  dining 
rooms,  tea,  coffee,  and  card  rooms,  and  a  ball  room,  all  beau- 
tifully and  tastefully  ornamented.  Most  of  the  apartments,  in- 
stead of  being  papered,  were  hung  with  tapestry,  and  chairs 
and  sofas  to  match.  One  room  would  be  blue  satin  or  velvet, 
with  gilded  figures, — another  straw  color, — a  third  crimson, — 
a  fourth  green  ;  and  this  gave  a  richness,  and  beauty  to  the 
apartments,  which  paper,  however  handsome,  could  not  have 
produced.  Brussels  carpeting,  of  a  different  kind  from  that 
which  we  use,  covered  the  floors,  with  the  exception  of  the 
anti-chambers,  which  were  of  a  more  common  kind.  The 
ball-room  was,  of  course,  without  a  carpet,  but  was  enriched 
with  splendid  chairs  and  seats,  of  crimson  satin,  sprigged  with 
gilt  figures.  The  chimney  ornaments  were  generally  most 
beautiful,  little  fancy  clocks,  some  alabaster  and  gilt,  others 
gilt  entirely.  The  one  in  the  king's  audience-room  was  gilt, 
and  consisted  of  a  car,  drawn  by  two  spirited  horses,  and 
driven  by  a  charioteer,  standing  upon  one  foot,  with  the  other 
raised  behind  him.  A  graceful  figure  with  out  stretched  wings, 
hovered  over  the  back  of  the  car,  and  one  of  the  wheels  con- 
tained the  clock.  This  was  the  prettiest  among  them  ;  but 
they  were  all  beautiful. 

Pictures  of  the  present  royal  family,  and  their  predecessors 
of  the  house  of  Orange,  beside  others  upon  various  subjects, 
adorned  many  of  the  rooms.  Two  portraits,  one  of  the  prince 
Frederick,  the  second  son,  and  the  other  of  the  princess  Mary 
Anne,  are  said  to  have  been  painted  by  the  queen  herself. 
They  are  very  well  executed,  and  do  her  much  credit.  In 
the  dining-room,  among  other  handsome  pictures,  was  a  most 
striking  one  of  a  blind  father  and  his  daughter.  It  is  of  small 
size,  not  more  than  a  foot  square,  but  exceedingly  beautiful. 
The  scene  is  night,  and  the  daughter  apparently,  about  sixteen, 
leans  on  the  shoulder  of  her  father,  and  holds  in  one  hand  a 
little  charity  box,  in  the  other  a  lamp,  the  light  of  which  is  re- 
flected upon  the  tranquil,  venerable  countenance  of  the  blind 
man,  and  upon  the  lovely  features  of  the  youthful  object  by 
his  side,  who  gazes  pensively  and  anxiously  upon  him.     This 
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picture  is  touchingly  interesting,  and  bears  the  marks  of  great 
talent  in  the  author.  It  was  the  production  of  Kruseman,  a 
living  painter.  Other  beautiful  pictures  of  scenes  in  Switzer- 
land, I  much  admired.  These  were  contained  in  a  small  room, 
by  themselves,  between  the  queen's  boudoir  and  library. 


Palace  of  the  Wood. 

After  viewing  the  pictures  to  our  satisfaction,  we  took  our 
departure  for  the  Palace  in  the  wood,  about  two  miles  from 
the  city.     This  is  a  most  charming  retreat,  and  although  the 
exterior  appearance  of  the  Palace  is  not  particularly  elegant, 
it  is  nevertheless  neat  and  handsome,  and  the  situation  of  it 
is  delightful.     The  Palace  was  built  by  Amelia,  the  widow  of 
Prince  Frederick  Henry,  of  Orange-Nassau,  and  was  once  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Princess  of  Orange.      The  w?ood,  in 
the  midst  of  which  it  is  situated,  consists  entirely  of  oaks, 
growing  in  all  their  native  beauty.     It  is  two  miles  in  length, 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in   breadth,  and  is  intersected  with 
gravelled  paths  for  riding  and  walking.      Sometimes  you  will 
see,  in  an  opening  among  the  trees,   a  rich  grass  plat,  with  a 
beautiful  pool  of  water  in  the  midst  of  it  ;  and  the  cool  breezes 
which  are  constantly  playing  over  its  surface,  are  most  refresh- 
ing and  delightful  in  the  hot  days  of  summer.     This  is  a  fa- 
vorite retreat  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  City,  and  it  is  said, 
they  hold  the  magnificent  oaks,  with  which  it  abounds,   in  so 
much  veneration,  that  not  a  stick  is  ever  allowed  to  be  cut 
from  them.     The  interior  of  the  Palace  is  not  more  splendid 
than  the  outside  view  of  it  indicates,    with  the  exception  of 
two  rooms,  which  are  by  far   the  most  magnificent  I  have  yet 
seen.     But  what  signifies  describing  these  playthings  of  roy- 
alty? and  long  may  it  be,  before  Republicans  vaunt  the  virtues 
of  their  rulers  by  the  splendor  of  their  palaces. 

Returning  to  the  City,  through  a  fine  road,  bordered  with 
trees  the  whole  distance,  we  pursued  our  way  to  Scheveling, 
a  little  fishing  town,  also  about  two  miles  from  the  Hague.  A 
perfectly  straight  road,  or  I  should  rather  call  it  avenue,  of 
oaks  and  limes,  with  a  footpath  on  the  outside  of  the  trees,  on 
both  sides,  leads  to  this  little  village.  The  church  being  sit- 
uated exactly  opposite  the  avenue,  the  steeple  of  it  is  seen  for 
the  whole  distance.  The  foot-paths  on  each  side  of  the  way 
were  occupied  with  great  numbers  of  fish-women,  returning 
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from  market,  with  immense  baskets  upon  their  heads,  loaded 
with  vegetables  and  other  stores,  which,  notwithstanding  their 
bulk,  are  borne  along  with  as  much  apparent  ease  as  if  they 
were  entirely  empty.  Here  we  had  another  instance  of  the 
peculiarity  of  customs  in  this  country  ;  for  while  these  poor 
women  were  thus  heavily  laden,  the  men  were  walking  along 
by  their  sides,  entirely  unencumbered,  or,  which  was  not  sel- 
dom the  case,  riding  in  a  little  cart,  about  as  large  as  our  hand- 
carts, drawn  by  three  large  dogs,  regularly  harnessed,  and 
which  are  aptly  styled  Scheveling  horses.  When  the  business 
of  catching  the  fish  is  accomplished,  the  men  have  done  their 
share  for  the  support  of  their  families,  and  leave  it  to  the  fe- 
males not  only  to  sell  the  fish  ;  but  to  bring  back  the  load  of 
provisions,  which  are  procured  for  their  consumption  at  home, 
while  they  themselves  occupy  the  places,  in  their  numerous 
little  vehicles,  which  their  own  load  occupied  in  the  morning. 
This  is  indeed  a  singular  custom,  but  one  with  which  the 
women  themselves  appeared  to  be  perfectly  satisfied,  if  we 
may  judge  from  their  happy  smiling  faces,  and  the  jocular  tone 
of  conversation  which  they  held  with  each  other,  as  they  pass- 
ed along. 

The  village  of  Scheveling  is  occupied  chiefly  by  fishermen, 
though  there  are  a  few  houses  of  quite  genteel  appearance. 
The  whole  place  is  as  neat  and  clean  as  possible,  notwith- 
standing that  it  is  for  the  most  part,  the  residence  of  poor,  and 
sometimes  very  poor  people.  In  passing  through  the  main 
street,  you  approach  a  high  sand-bank  ;  and,  ascending  this, 
the  beautiful  ocean,  in  all  its  grandeur  and  sublimity,  bursts 
upon  the  sight.  A  fine  road  leads  from  thence  to  an  eminence, 
upon  which  is  situated  an  elegant  hotel,  or,  as  it  is  called  bath- 
ing-house, having  been  erected  for  the  residence  of  those  per- 
sons, who  come  out  from  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  bathing. 
It  is  a  sumptuous  edifice,  and  furnished  in  a  style  fit  for  a 
nobleman.  The  queen's  pavilion,  not  far  from  this,  to  which 
she  sometimes  resorts  for  bathing,  is  a  small  building  of  much 
beauty,  though  very  simple  in  its  architecture.  At  this  place 
the  beach  is  excellent ;  and  the  day  we  were  there,  being  very 
pleasant,  there  were  great  numbers  of  people  walking  and 
riding  about,  enjoying  the  delightful  sea  air  and  charming 
prospect.  A  fleet  of  fishermen's  boats,  perhaps  fifty  in  num- 
ber, were  seen  at  a  distance;  which  had  a  very  pretty  effect. 
Upon  the  beach  were  placed  a  number  of  carriages,  used  for 
baths,  the  interior  of  which  is  furnished  like  a  dressing-room, 
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with  a  flight  of  steps  leading  into  the  water.  These  are  drawn 
by  horses  into  the  sea,  where  you  can  bathe  as  long  as  you 
choose,  without  being  the  least  exposed,  and  then  have  your 
little  tiring-room  to  dress  in.  It  is  an  extremely  convenient 
and  safe  method  for  bathing. 

In  returning  over  the  same  road,  by  which  we  came,  we 
overtook  a  large  number  of  children,  going  out  to  meet  their 
parents  ;  and  it  was  really  a  pleasant  sight  to  witness  the  joy 
expressed  on  both  sides,  when  they  recognized  each  other  at 
a  distance  :  they  would  run,  with  extended  arms,  and  seem  as 
full  of  delight  as  if  they  had  been  separated  for  months  instead 
of  hours.  Such  artless  exhibitions  of  parental  and  filial  affec- 
tion, are  agreeable  to  witness,  in  whatever  situation  of  life — 
equally  so  in  the  cottage  as  the  palace  ;  and  I  could  not  but 
reflect,  at  the  time,  that  princes  might  envy  these  humble 
fishermen  their  peaceful  and  contented  life. 


EARTH'S    WEARY    ONES 


By  Mrs.  Jane  E.  Locke, 

Open  the  grave,  the  vaulted  grave, 

For  the  weary  ones  of  earth — 
They  are  pressing  on,  and  their  bosoms  heave, 

For  the  morn  of  heavenly  birth : 
They  are  pressing  on, — in  the  mockery 
Of  joy  and  of  hope — they  long  to  die  : 
They  are  pressing  on, — in  the  strength  of  power, 
And  the  pride  of  wealth — they  wait  the  hour. 

Ye  may  trace  them  in  the  hall  of  song, 

By  the  lamp's  high  flaming  light, 
Where  pipe,  and  tabret  their  notes  prolong, 

And  jewels  are  sparkling  bright. 
In  the  show  of  beauty,  of  mirth,  and  pride, 
Light  down  the  mazy  dance  they  glide  ; 
By  the  pallid  cheek  neath  the  smiles  they  wear, 
And  the  smothered  sigh,  ye  may  trace  them  there 
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They  are  decked  in  the  ruby's  ruddy  glow, 

And  wealth  of  the  far  down  sea  ; 
And  the  diamond  shines  but  to  mock  their  wo, 

And  proclaim  the  spirit  free. 
But  alas,  alas,  for  the  fond  hopes  crushed, 
For  the  tones  of  love  in  the  dark  tomb  hushed, 
For  affection  changed,  and  vows  forgot — 
Nor  gems,  nor  pearls,  can  that  memory  blot. 

Raise  ye  the  veil  at  the  festal  hour, 

From  that  fair  unfurrowed  brow  ; — 
A  bride  ! — but  wo  for  the  bridegroom's  power — 

— The  grave  ye  may  open  now  : — 
From  the  glittering  robes  of  royalty, 
Peers  the  broken  heart  thro'  the  sunken  eye  ; 
And  the  wreath  of  fame  crowns  the  weary  band- 
Mid  the  honored  crowd,  the  hopeless  stand. 

Ye  may  trace  them  in  the  house  of  prayer, 

On  the  lowly  bended  knee — 
With  uplifted  eye  and  a  brow  of  care — 

The  burthened  soul  to  free. 
Then  open  the  grave — they  are  pressing  on, 
In  beauty  and  youth,  but  a  visage  wan  ; 
In  festal  halls — neath  the  laurel's  wave, 
They  are  weary  of  earth — open  the  grave. 


COFFEE. 

Coffee  will  remove  the  sense  of  fatigue  and  exhaustion,  and  give 
vigor  and  hilarity  to  the  mind :  the  wearied  student,  the  brain-racked 
inquirer,  hails  it  as  his  comforter  and  support.  Voltaire  almost  lived 
upon  it;  the,  Great  Harvey  took  it  constantly  and  freely  ;  Horace  Wal- 
pole  spoke  loudly  in  its  praise. 

The  Persians  have  a  notion,  that  coffee,  was  first  invented  by  the 
angel  Gabriel  to  restore  Mahomet's  decayed  moisture  ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  intense  study  is  greatly  supported  by  it,  and  that,  too,  without  the 
ill  consequences  which  succeed  the  suspension  of  rest  and  sleep,  when 
the  nervous  influence  has  nothing  to  sustain  it. 
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EDITOR'S     CORRESPONDENCE. 

The  improvement  and  elevation  of  the  female  character, 
has  long  been  to  me  a  subject  of  deep  interest.  In  order  for 
its  success,  I  consider  it  highly  important,  that,  whatever  is 
done  to  promote  this  object,  be  done  in  the  spirit  of  kindness, 
gentleness,  and  love.  We  must  request  privileges  from  the 
other  sex — not  demand  them.  Surrounded  as  we  are  in  this 
country  by  male  friends,  who  seem  ever  ready  to  grant  and 
even  anticipate  our  wishes,  the  language  of  complaint  is  not 
fitting  for  us.  We  should  therefore,  I  think,  solicit  from 
them  education  as  a  favor — not  exact  it  as  a  right,  however  just 
may  be  our  claims  ;  and  if  we  receive  it,  the  idea  that  it  is  a 
further  demonstration  of  their  kindness  and  regard,  will  enhance 
its  value. 

The  term  rights  of  woman  is  one  to  which  I  have  an  almost 
constitutional  aversion.  It  is  a  kind  of  talisman,  which  con- 
jures up  to  my  mind  the  image  of  a  positive,  conceited,  domi- 
neering wife,  than  whom  scarce  any  object  in  nature  can  be 
more  disgusting.  Men  expect  of  us  to  seek  to  please  them, 
and  promote  their  happiness  ;  and  the  great  cause  of  the  preju- 
dice that  exists  among  them,  with  regard  to  educating  fe- 
males, is  the  fear  that  they  will  lose  the  attractions  of  the 
women  in  the  pedantry  and  affectation  of  the  scholar  ;  and 
that  meekness,  which  is  woman's  highest  ornament,  will  be 
changed  for  the  spirit  of  dictation  and  assumed  superiority. 

I  trust,  however,  they  will  ere  long  be  convinced  that  know- 
ledge not  only  adds  to  woman's  ability  for  usefulness,  but  to 
her  power  of  pleasing  ;  and  that  intellectual  cultivation  gives 
new  charms  to  beauty,  new  loveliness  to  grace. 
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HINTS     ABOUT    PHRENOLOGY. 

From  the  Edinburgh  Phrenological  Journal. 

On  Talents  and  Cerebral  Development. 

Many  persons,  having  a  slight  knowledge  of  Phrenology, 
expect  the  cultivators  of  that  science  to  decide  on  the  favorite 
studies,  or  particular  pursuits  and  accomplishments  of  others,  by 
a  simple  inspection  of  their  heads.  It  occasionally  happens, 
also,  that  they  who  have  really  studied  it,  fall  into  the  same 
error,  and  boldly  pronounce  judgment  on  such  points,  until, 
taught  by  repeated  failure,  that  development  of  brain  is  not  an 
index  to  specific  actions.  *  I  have  known  a  phrenologist  tell  one 
person  that  he  was  "  fond  of  hunting;"  another,  that  he  "  rode 
at  a  devil  of  a  pace;"  a  third,  that  he  was  "  addicted  to  the  use 
of  artificial  stimulus  ;"  assumptions  founded  on  great  Destruc- 
tiveness,  with  a  generally  large  development  of  the  animal  or- 
gans in  the  three  individuals.  Nevertheless,  the  fortune-teller 
was  wrong  in  each  instance.  Had  he  known,  previously,  that 
an  individual  did  like  hunting  and  hard-riding,  such  a  develop- 
ment of  brain  might  with  perfect  truth  and  consistency  have 
been  looked  upon  as  explanatory  of  the  tastes.  I  have  also 
heard  a  gentleman  told,  on  the  ground  of  large  Eventuality, 
that  he  was  fond  of  history  and  biography,  whereas  he  cared 
little  about  them,  but  was  a  zealous  chemical  experimenter. 
This  taste  equally  admitted  of  explanation,  by  the  large  size  of 
the  organ  mentioned  ;  the  error  lay  in  the  substitution  of  a  par- 
ticular direction  in  lieu  of  the  essential  power.  Unfortunately, 
too  many  examples  of  similar  failures  might  be  cited,  sufficiently 
discouraging  to  one  commencing  his  phrenological  studies,  and 
looked  on  as  so  many  "  antiphrenological  facts  "  by  those  al- 
together ignorant  of  the  science,  or  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  difference  between  an  inherent  power  and  the  particular  ap- 
plication or  activity  of  it.  f  Not  a  few  persons  err  from  the 
latter  circumstance. 

*  Gall  and  Spurzheim,  and  the  later  phrenological  writers,  are  careful  to  warn 
their  readers  against  this  mistake. — Editor. 

f  The  capacity  of  fully  estimating  this  difference  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
marked  and  most  important  characteristics  of  philosophical  minds  ;  but  Phrenol- 
ogy, in  its  present  state,  affords  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  it.  This  capabili- 
ty is  strongly  manifested  in  the  writings  of  Franklin,  Sterne,  Bacon,  and  Voltaire; 
less  so  in  those  of  Cullen,  Blackstone,  Hume,  and  Cowper  ;  and  still  less  in  the 
works  of  Mason,  Good,  Coke,  and  the  poet  Thomson. 
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The  misconceptions  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  phreno- 
logical evidence,  drawn  from  organization,  which  are  thus  spread 
abroad,  materially  retard  the  progress  of  the  science,  and  cause 
it  to  be  rejected  by  minds  to  which  a  clearer  knowledge  of  it 
would  impart  the  highest  gratification,  and  prove  in  the  greatest 
degree  useful.  In  Phrenology,  as  in  Medicine,  Political  Econ- 
omy, or  any  of  the  higher  departments  of  science,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  those  little  conversant  with  the  particular  subject,  to 
distinguish  between  the  errors  of  individuals  and  the  imperfect 
state  of  the  science  itself.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  one  in  our 
own  day,  and  the  others  for  centuries  past,  regarded  as  butts 
against  which  every  witling  is  at  liberty  to  discharge  his  small 
arrows,  though  his  own  or  his  auditor's  ignorance  constitutes 
their  only  force. 

It  is  by  no  means  my  wish  to  deny,  that  in  many  cases  of  ex- 
cessive or  defective  development  in  certain  organs,  the  old  quo- 
tation "  poeta  nascitur,  nonfit  "  is  strictly  correct  in  other  things 
besides  poetry  ;  yet  I  believe,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  still 
greater  number  tend  to  verify  the  equally  familiar  maxim,  "  just 
as  the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree's  inclined."*  In  the  latter  cases, 
organic  development  will  never  enable  us  to  say,  positively, 
in  what  direction  the  twig  is  bent  ;  though  it  may  tell  us  dis- 
tinctly enough  in  what  direction  the  latter  might  or  might  not 
have  been  so  guided.  The  two  circumstances,  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  preventing  this  certainty,  are  widely  different  in  their 

*  This  remark  holds  good  only  where  there  is  a  pretty  equal  development  of  all 
the  organs.  If  any  particular  group  be  in  excess,  either  of  magnitude  or  deficiency, 
the  benders  of  the.  twig  will  discover,  by  experience,  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  task 
to  give  it  an  inclination  opposite  to  nature.  Phrenology  shows  the  relative  pro- 
portions of  the  organs. — Editor. 

[In  answer  to  this  note  by  the  Editor,  I  may  add,  as  an  explanation,  that  an  in- 
clination opposite  to  nature  was  not  intended.  Such  would  imply  the  creation 
of  a  power  greater  than  nature,  and  the  attempt  be  a  gross  absurdity.  The  princi- 
ple contended  for  is  merely,  that  nature  admits  of  various  inclinations  in  her  young 
twigs,  and  that  these  inclinations  may  be  different  from  the  direction  which  the 
twigs  would  have  taken  if  left  untouched.  Example  : — Form,  Individuality, 
Eventuality,  Locality,  Language,  and  Constructiveness  large.  Is  the  individual  a 
botanist  or  an  anatomist,  an  artist  or  a  geographer,  a  man  of  literature  or  a  na- 
tural philosopher  1— H.  C.  W.] 

Reply. — If  by  "  bending  the  twig"  is  meant  directing  "  Constructiveness,"  for 
example,  to  performance  of  the  duties  of  a  tailor  rather  than  those  of  a  carpenter, 
the  author's  remark  is  well  founded.  In  short,  as  each  faculty  has  an  extensive 
field  in  which  it  may  exercise  its  functions,  it  may  be  directed  by  external  influences 
into  one  department  of  that  field  in  preference  to  another.  This,  we  perceive,  is 
the  author's  meaning  ;  but  the  common  interpretation  of  the  words  cited  is  that 
given  by  Pope  in  his  own  commentary  on  them,  that  any  individual  child  may  be 
made  an  eloquent  lawyer,  a  profound  mathematician,  a  skilful  mechanist,  or  an 
accomplished  musician,  just  by  bending  the  twig.  Phrenology  proves  that  this  is 
a  most  erroneous  opinion.  It  enables  us  to  designate  the  great  boundaries  and 
subdivisions  of  the  field  in  which  the  mind  may  act  with  effect,  and  also  to  point 
out  departments  in  which  it  will  not  be  successful. — Editor. 
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origin,  though  tending  to  the  same  result.  The  one  arises  from 
the  nature  and  constitution  of  our  brain  and  its  functions — the 
powers  or  faculties  being  few  and  simple,  their  applications 
many  and  varied.  The  other  great  source  of  error  in  predicat- 
ing particular  tastes  or  pursuits,  originates  in  the  nature  and 
objects  of  those  pursuits.  Games  may  be  played,  sciences  may  be 
studied,  and  the  routine  of  the  business  of  life  may  be  carried  on  in 
very  different  methods.  It  thus  happens,  that  while  we  seldom 
know  any  man's  pursuits  or  studies  from  the  form  of  his  head,* 
yet  being  told  of  these,  we  may  commonly  decide  on  the  depart- 
ment of  a  science  preferred  and  succeeded  in,  as  well  as  the 
manner  in  which  it  will  be  studied.  Fortius  purpose,  however, 
it  is  requisite  that  we  have  some  idea  of  the  science  signified, 
else  our  own  ignorance  of  its  bearings  and  objects  may  still 
cause  error. 

Morbid  Activity  of  Destructiveness. 

A  plethoric  man  of  letters,  fifty-one  years  old,  who  for  some 
time  had  suffered  from  indigestion,  obstipation,  and  other 
disorders  of  the  bowels,  and  at  the  same  time  had  frequent 
congestions  of  blood  in  the  head,  which  manifested  themselves 
by  frequent  headache,  fell  gradually  into  a  deep  hypochondriac 
state,  which  made  him  almost  unable  to  follow  his  ordinary  lit- 
erary pursuits.  His  eldest  daughter,  a  girl  seventeen  years  old, 
whom  he  loved  most  tenderly,  was  the  only  one  who  was  able 
now  and  then  to  disperse  his  gloomy  thoughts  and  to  exhilarate 
him  ;  and  she  was  therefore  accustomed  to  visit  him  frequently 
in  his  room,  and  to  walk  out  with  him. 

One  day,  when  she  had  gone  to  his  room  as  usual,  the  hor- 
rible thought  to  murder  her  suddenly  arose  in  his  mind.  He 
was  himself  so  much  frightened  by  this,  that  he  most  earnestly 
entreated  her  to  leave  him.  As  soon  as  he  found  himself  alone, 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  was  for  a  long  time  unable  to  compose 
himself,  until  he  took  the  resolution,  on  the  immediately  follow- 
ing day,  to  make  a  journey,  in  order  to  relax  his  mind.  He  re- 
turned, after  five  days,  in  somewhat  better  spirits  ;  but,  as  soon 
as  his  daughter  made  her  appearance  again,  the  same  horrible 
thought  to  kill  her  seized  him,  and  arose  every  time  he  saw  her, 
however  much,  as  a  religious  man  and  a  tender  father,  he  shrunk 

*  We  limit  this  remark  to  branches  or  departments  of  stud)'.  If  we  observe 
Constructiveness,  Form,  Size,  Weight,  and  Individuality,  to  be  large,  we  may 
safely  predicate  a  natural  liking  for  pursuits,  of  one  kind  or  other,  calculated 
to  gratify  this  combination.  These  may  be,  drawing,  turning,  building,  tailoring, 
or  making  steam-engines,  watches,  or  opera-glasses  ;  still  they  will  imply  con- 
struction.— Editor,. 
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from  the  idea.  He  now  removed  every  thing  which  might  hurt 
her,  and  carefully  avoided  being  alone  with  her.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  dreadful  thought  returned  every  time  he  saw  her  ; 
and  the  abhorrence  that  always  accompanied  it  increased  his  suf- 
ferings exceedingly.  He  prayed  frequently  to  God,  that  he 
might  be  strengthened  and  freed  from  this  torture  of  mind. 
Frequently  he  hurried  out  of  the  house,  and  strolled  about  for 
a  long  time.  He  lost  his  appetite,  and  had  restless  nights,  dis- 
turbed by  frightful  dreams.  At  last  he  had  recourse  to  Dr. 
Wildberg,  and  told  him  all  his  misery.  Dr.  Wildberg  found  all 
his  intellectual  faculties  sound.  He  persuaded  the  daughter, 
under  some  pretext,  to  leave  the  house  for  a  short  period,  and 
ordered  the  patient  medicines  fitted  to  act  upon  the  languid  and 
obstructed  state  of  the  bowels  ;  and  after  the  lapse  of  eight 
days  the  man  was  better,  and  longed  for  his  beloved  daughter. 
She  did  not  return,  however,  till  after  other  eight  days,  "  and  I 
was  then  (says  Dr.  Wildberg,)  a  witness  to  the  affecting  joy  with 
which  the  father  received  her."  From  this  time  the  dreadful 
thought  never  again  arose,  and  he  spoke  frequently  of  having 
been  in  a  most  painful  situation,  When  the  impulse  to  kill  strug- 
gled with  his  aversion  to  the  deed. 

Who  does  not  see  here  a  disordered  Destruciivcness,  brought 
into  morbid  activity  by  congestion  of  the  blood  in  the  head, 
which,  again,  was  produced  by  the  obstructed  state  of  the  bowels 
and  ceased  with  its  removal  ?  The  organs  of  the  Intellectual 
Faculties,  of  the  Moral  Sentiments,  and  of  the  Domestic  Affec- 
tions, remained  perfectly  sound  :  hence  the  clear  perception 
which  the  patient  had  of  the  unhappy  propensity  under  which 
he  labored,  and  hence  the  strenuous  efforts  made  to  resist  it. 
How  are  cases  like  the  foregoing  (and  their  number  is  very 
great)  reconcileable  with  the  notion  that  the  ivhole  brain  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manifestation  of  each  individual  faculty  ? 


Singular  affection  of  the  organ  of  Language.  * 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  different  remedies  produce  differ- 
ent effects  on  the  mind  as  well  as  on  the  body;  and,  if  medical 
men,  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  Phrenology,  were  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  action  of  remedies  on  the  minds  of 
their  patients,  a  new  and  interesting  field  of  inquiry  would  be 
laid  open,  and  much  light  would  probably  be  thrown  on  many 
obscure  points  in  the  history  of  mind. 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  fact,  that  ardent  spirits  excite 
strongly  the  feelings  of  those  who  indulge  in  them.     It  is  stated 

*  By  William  Gregory^  M.  D.  F.  R.  S. 
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in  the  works  on  Phrenology,  that  the  predominant  organs  are 
commonly  excited  more  than  the  others  ;  but  I  think  we  must 
all  have  observed,  that  this  excitement  is  most  frequently  ob- 
served in  the  lower  propensities  and  the  sentiments,  while  the 
intellect  rarely  participates  in  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  intoxication  of  opium  is  generally 
manifested  by  an  increased  vividness  of  intellectual  perceptions, 
without  that  activity  of  the  lower  propensities,  especially  Com- 
bativeness  and  Destructiveness,  so  often  observed  in  ordinary 
drunkenness. 

It  appears  to  me,  then,  probable,  that  the  action  of  alcohol  is 
directed  more  to  the  posterior,  and  that  of  opium  to  the  anterior, 
part  of  the  brain.  But  opium  is  a  substance  so  complex,  that 
we  can  hardly  draw  accurate  conclusions  from  observations  on 
its  action,  unless  those  substances  which  it  contains  be  separated 
from  each  other,  so  as  to  avoid  the  confusion  arising  from  differ- 
ent and  even  opposite  actions  going  on  at  the  same  time. 

When  morphia,  the  most  active  ingredient  of  opium,  is  puri- 
fied and  combined  with  an  acid,  such  as  sulphuric  or  muriatic, 
the  resulting  salt  is  an  anodyne  of  very  great  power  and  unifor- 
mity in  its  operation  ;  and  it  seems  to  me  to  produce  effects  on 
the  mind  which  are  well  worthy  of  being  studied  with  attention 
by  those  who  have  the  opportunity. 

The  results  which  I  have  the  honor  to  offer  to  the  Society, 
are  derived  from  experiments,  chiefly  involuntary,  made  on  my 
own  person. 

About  two  years  ago,  while  occupied  in  examining  opium, 
and  especially  the  salts  of  morphia,  I  had  acquired  a  bad  habit 
of  tasting  the  solutions  ;  and  it  happened  more  than  once,  that, 
by  repeated  tastings,  I  received  into  the  system  a  quantity  suf- 
ficient to  produce  effects  which  I  was  at  first  far  from  attribut- 
ing to  the  true  cause.  The  first  effect  which  struck  me  was,, 
that,  in  reading,  the  words,  which  I  saw  distinctly,  conveyed  to 
my  mind  an  impression  which  I  could  not  define,  but  which  was. 
certainly  different  from  the  right  one.  On  attending  as  closely 
as  I  could  to  what  passed  in  my  mind,  I  was  conscious  of  no- 
thing but  that  the  words  seemed  to  have  lost  their  true  meaning. 
When  this  effect  had  passed  off,  I  was  unable  to  recall  what  the 
erroneous  impressions  had  been.  A  few  days  after  the  first 
occurrence  of  this  affection,  while  still  engaged  in  the  same  ex- 
periments, I  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  had  nearly  fainted.  On 
recovering,  I  observed  my  eyes  to  be  affected  in  a  way  to  which 
I  am  subject,  in  common  with  others  of  my  family,  when  the 
stomach  is  slightly  deranged.  This  affection  of  the  eyes  con- 
sists in  an  unpleasant  vibratory  motion  of  zig-zag  lines  before 
the  eye,  rendering  vision  partial,  and  accompanied  by  nausea. 
Inordinary  cases,  it  is  soon  followed  by  a  headache,  confined  to 
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behind  the  eyeball,  when  the  sight  becomes  clear.  On  this  oc- 
casion, the  affection  of  the  eye  was  unusually  great,  which  led 
me  to  predict  a  violent  headache.  In  a  few  minutes  the  headache 
came  on.  It  was  very  severe,  and  confined  to  that  part  of  the 
brain  situated  behind  the  eyeballs.  As  soon  as  I  could  see 
clearly,  I  was  astonished  to  find  that  I  was  affected  as  I  had 
formerly  been  in  regard  to  words,  but  to  a  much  greater  degree. 
Not  only  was  I  incapable  of  rightly  reading  written  language, 
but  words  addressed  to  me  conveyed  a  meaning  different  from 
the  true  one.  I  think  also,  but  of  this  I  am  not  certain,  that  a 
few  words  which  I  spoke  were  observed  to  be  incoherent.  But 
during  the  whole  of  this  time,  my  mind  was  perfectly  clear,  and 
I  was  quite  conscious  that  the  erroneous  impressions  were  con- 
fined to  the  faculty  of  Language. 

I  began  now  to  expect  that  I  had  suffered  from  my  impru- 
dence in  tasting  the  solutions  ;  which  idea  was  confirmed  when 
I  found  that  a  friend  who  had  accidently  taken  a  large  dose  of 
muriate  of  morphia,  had  suffered  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar 
to  what  I  have  described,  in  regard  to  the  fainting  and  sickness 
produced.  This  gentleman  did  not  observe  any  affection  of 
Language,  but  he  was  in  a  state  of  such  complete  prostration, 
that  he  lay  for  two  clays  without  being  able  to  raise  his  head, 
and  consequently  did  not  attempt  to  read.  I  resolved  to  abstain 
in  future  from  tasting  solutions  of  opium  ;  but,  from  habit,  I 
did  taste  some  about  a  week  after  ;  and  a  third  time,  I  expe- 
rienced the  same  effects,  as  to  language,  but  without  the  head- 
ache. Having  overcome  the  habit  of  tasting,  I  have  not  since 
experienced  any  thing  of  the  kind. 

Here,  then,  is  a  very  marked  derangement  of  the  faculty  of 
Language,  amounting  to  a  dissociation  of  the  sign  and  the  thing 
signified,  produced  by  an  overdose  of  a  salt  of  morphia  ;  and, 
in  the  most  severe  instance,  it  was  accompanied  by  violent  head- 
ache in  the  situation  of  the  phrenological  organ  of  Language. 
But.  it  must  be  remarked,  that,  in  the  other  two  cases,  there 
was  no  headache  ;  and  that  I  have  frequently  had  headache  in  the 
same  situation,  from  derangement  of  the  stomach,  without  observ- 
ing a  similar  affection  of  Language.  It  by  no  means  follows, 
however,  that  this  affection  did  not  exist. 

Avery  interesting  question  now  arises,  viz.  What  is  the  effect 
of  a  moderate  dose  of  the  same  medicine  ?  And,  in  my  own 
person,  I  can  state  distinctly,  that,  in  this  case  also,  the  faculty 
of  Language  is  affected,  but  in  a  very  different  way.  If  I  take 
from  twenty  to  thirty  drops  of  the  solution  of  muriate  of  morphia, 
it  produces,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  a  very  agreeable  state  of 
calm;  and,  for  some  hours  after,  the  organ"  of  Language  is  so 
strongly  stimulated,  that,  so  far  from  having  any  hesitation  in 
finding  words,  I  find  it  difficult  to  stop  when  I  begin  to  speak  ; 
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and  I  have  repeated  this  experiment,  which  is  attended  with  no 
inconvenience,  so  often,  that  I  am  quite  confident  of  the  result. 


Peculiarities  of  Scottish  Character. 

Destructiveness  is  a  well-known  feature  in  the  Scottish  cha- 
racter. Till  about  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  that 
propensity,  with  Combativeness,  Secretiveness,  Self-Esteem, 
and  Firmness,  for  which  our  countrymen  are  in  general  remark- 
able, was  diabolically  manifested  in  the  dissensions  and  feuds 
which  so  long  distracted  this  part  of  the  island,  and  of  the  deadly 
bitterness  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  present  gen- 
eration to  form  an  idea.  War,  contention,  and  bloodshed  were 
in  fact,  the  grand  occupations  of  the  people,  just  as  money- 
making  is  their  standard  employment  in  our  own  day.  The 
national  animosity  which,  during  so  many  centuries,  subsisted 
between  the  Scotch  and  English,  afforded  numerous  opportuni- 
ties for  the  display  of  the  faculties  alluded  to.  This  spirit  seems 
to  have  attained  its  highest  degree  of  rancor  during  the  minor- 
ity of  Queen  Mary,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
and  a  lively  idea  of  its  intensity  may  be  obtained  from  the  peru- 
sal of  the  first  volume  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Monastery. 

The  Destructiveness  of  the  Scotch  was  fearfully  conspicuous 
in  the  appalling  cruelties  which  continued,  for  a  century  and  a 
half,  to  be  put  in  practice  against  those  unfortunate  beings  who 
were  supposed  to  be  tainted  with  witchcraft. 

Since  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  the  mutual  spirit  of  ani- 
mosity above  alluded  to  has  gradually  disappeared — persecu- 
tions for  witchcraft  have  ceased  ;  the  minds  of  the  people  have 
been  directed  to  the  peaceful  occupations  of  commerce,  manu- 
factures, and  agriculture  ;  and  the  blessings  of  education  have 
been  widely  diffused  amongst  them.  The  manifestations  of  the 
Destructive  propensity  have  in  consequence  assumed  a  milder 
character,  and  now  consists  chiefly  in  the  breaking  of  milestones, 
the  dilapidation  of  parapets  and  bridges,  the  destruction  of 
hedges  and  young  trees,  the  defacement  of  public  buildings  and 
sepulchral  monuments,  the  hacking  of  benches  in  schools  and 
colleges,  the  reckless  demolition  of  windows  at  illuminations, 
and,  among  the  lower  orders  in  particular,  cruelty  to  animals, 
and  those  occasional  murders  which  have  recently  cast  a  stigma 
on  the  reputation  of  the  country.  Nor  do  our  southern  neigh- 
bors, in  this  respect,  differ  from  ourselves.  In  the  words  of  a 
writer  in  a  late  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review, — "  The  char- 
acteristic of  the  English  populace — perhaps  we  ought  to  say 
people,  for  it  extends  to  the  middle  classes- — is  their  propensity 
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to  mischief.  The  people  of  most  other  countries  may  safely  be 
admitted  to  parks,  gardens,  public  buildings,  and  galleries  of 
pictures  and  statues  ;  but  in  England  it  is  necessary  to  exclude 
them  as  much  as  possible  from  such  places."*  We  think  it  ex- 
ceedingly probable  that  the  form  of  the  Scottish  head  has  pro- 
gressively improved  under  the  influence  of  civilization  and  of 
the  effects  made  to  cultivate  the  moral  sentiments  and  enlighten 
the  intellect  of  the  people.  Facts  seem  to  indicate  that  exercise 
produces  on  the  brain,  especially  in  youth,  the  same  effect  as 
on  the  other  organs  of  the  body — augmentation  of  size,  as  well 
as  increased  facility  of  action  ;  and  that  the  particular  cerebral 
organs  which  are  most  kept  in  activity  in  one  generation,  are 
more  largely  developed  in  the  next.  Our  observations  on  these 
points  are  not  yet  sufficiently  extensive  to  warrant  us  in  laying 
down  these  propositions  as  fully  ascertained.  From  such  of  the 
cranial  remains  of  our  forefathers,  however,  as  we  have  been 
able  to  collect,  they  derive  a  strong  degree  of  probability,  which 
subsequent  observations  may  or  may  not  convert  into  certainty. 
In  1829,  a  skull  was  found  beside  a  cannon-ball,  by  workmen 
who  were  digging  the  foundation  of  the  Edinburgh  Infant  school, 
near  the  tower  built  in  1513,  after  the  battle  of  Flodden,  at  the 
top  of  the  Vennel,  a  steep  lane,  immediately  opposite  the  south 
side  of  the  Half-Moon  Battery  of  the  Castle.  This  skull  ex- 
hibits a  very  large  development  of  Destructiveness  and  Secretive- 
ness,  with  moderate  intellectual  organs.  In  another  skull,  found 
in  March-  1830,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Castlehill,  at  the 
depth  of  two  feet  and  a  half  below  the  surface,  the  organs  of 
Combativeness,  Destructiveness,  and  Secretiveness,  are  very 
large,  while  the  forehead  is  small,  and  the  coronal  region  flat. 
This  individual  does  not  seem  to  have  been  regularly  buried, 
for  the  face  was  next  the  earth.  We  have  recently  obtained 
six  skulls  from  the  ancient  cemetery  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  these 
the  general  features  are  the  same. 

The  first  is  a  large  skull,  with  a  great  development  of  the 
organs  of  the  propensities,  particularly  Adhesiveness,  Comba- 
tiveness, Secretiveness,  Alimentiveness,  Constructiveness,  and 
cautiousness.     Destructiveness  is    altogether    exorbitant  :   and 


*  The  following  passage  occurs  in  the  "  Journal  of  an  Officer  on  the  Western 
Coast  of  Africa  :  " — "  To  support  our  national  character,  even  in  that  distant  land, 
various  specimens  of  Diaz's  pillar  were  knocked  off,  and  brought  on  board,  either 
for  the  satisfaction  of  the  dilapidator,  or  gratification  of  the  curious.  The  world 
would  be  greatly  benefited,  if  any  scientific  phrenologist  could  discover  what  par- 
ticular organ,  in  an  Englishman's  cranium,  produces  in  him  that  longing  after  im- 
mortality, which  he  gratifies  by  either  picking  a  finger  or  nose  off  every  statue  he 
can  get  near,  or  writing  his  name  on  every  bench,  tree,  or  post  that  comes  in  his 
way.  Destructiveness  appears  the  most  probable." — See  the  United  Service 
Journal  for  April,  1831,  p.  460. 
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the  coronal  region  is  very  flat.  The  second  exhibits  a  some- 
what more  favorable  combination  ;  but  still  the  propensities  are 
powerful,  and  Firmness  is  very  large.  In  the  third,  Destruc- 
tiveness, Secretiveness,  Love  of  Approbation,  Cautiousness, 
and  Firmness — especially  the  last  three — are  very  great  ;  Ven- 
eration is  small,  and  Conscientiousness  large.  The  fourth, 
likewise,  has  good  Conscientiousness  ;  but  Destructiveness,  Se- 
cretiveness, Love  of  Approbation,  and  Cautiousness,  are  also 
large.  The  organs  of  Destructiveness,  Secretiveness,  and  Cau- 
tiousness, are  tremendous  in  the  fifth,  which  is  a  large  skull, 
with  no  great  development  of  the  organs  of  the  moral  senti- 
ments, but  with  large  Acquisitiveness  and  Love  of  Approba- 
tion. And,  in  the  sixth,  we  find  a  great  endowment  of  De- 
structiveness, Secretiveness,  Alimentiveness,  Cautiousness,  and 
Firmness.  The  size  of  the  intellectual  organs,  in  these  six 
skulls,  is  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  great  development 
of  the  organs  of  the  animal  propensities  and  inferior  sentiments. 
Their  possessors  must  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  turbulent, 
ferocious,  and  quarrelsome  individuals.  These  skulls  were 
found  below  or  near  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  city  wall,  im- 
mediately under  and  on  both  sides  of  which,  human  bones  were 
discovered  in  abundance.  This  wall  is  understood  to  have  been 
built  four  or  five  centuries  ago,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  skulls  now  under  consideration  are  of  still  greater  antiquity. 
If  the  skulls  enumerated  in  this  article  may  be  looked  upon  as 
average  specimens  of  the  cerebral  development  of  our  Scottish 
ancestors,  the  present  generation  has  every  reason  to  be  gratified 
with  its  superiority. 


PICTURING. 

There  is  nothing  more  lovely  to  my  imagination,  than  the  picture  of  an  art- 
less girl,  tranquilly  gliding  onward  to  womanhood,  in  the  seclusion  of  the  pa- 
rent bower.  She  is  invigorated  in  her  affections,  by  the  ceaseless  caresses  of 
her  nearest  kindred,  and  her  taste  receiving  its  daily  hue  from  the  fresh  and  ex- 
quisite colors  of  nature,  as  she  sees  them  in  the  grove,  the  fountain,  the  varying 
skies,  remote  from  the  tawdry  artifices  of  a  compact  and  crowded  society. 
Her  first  lessons  of  love  imbued  from  the  lips  of  a  mother;  her  only  lore  taught 
ier,  at  that  fire-side  which  has  been  from  infancy  her  citadel  of  happiness  ;  her 
emotions  allowed  to  pursue  their  unchecked  wanderings,  through  all  her  world, 
bounded,  as  she  believes  it  to  be,  by  objects  with  which  she  has  always  been 
familiar  ;  and  her  rambles  limited  to  "  her  ancient  neighborhood,"  like  the 
flights  of  a  dove  in  its  native  valley. 

As  "  Swallow  Barn." 
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DELICATE    WOMEN.* 


"  A  delicate  woman,"  said  Byron,  "however  prettily  it 
may  sound,  harrows  up  my  feelings,  with  a  host  of  shadowy 
ills  to  come,  of  vapors,  hysterics,  nerves,  megrims,  intermit- 
ting fevers,  and  all  the  ills  that  wait  upon  poor  weak  woman, 
who,  when  sickly  are  generally  weak  in  more  senses  than  one. 

"The  best  dower  a  woman  can  bring,  is  health  and  good 
humor  ;  the  latter,  whatever  we  may  say  of  the  triumphs  of 
mind,  depends  on  the  former,  as  according  to  the  old  poem — 

'  Temper  ever  waits  on  health, 
As  luxury  depends  on  wealth.' 

But  mind,  when  I  object  to  delicate  women,  that  is  to  say,  to 
women  of  delicate  health,  alias  sickly,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
I  like  coarse,  fat  ladies,  a  la  Reubens,  whose  minds  must  be 
impenetrable  from  the  mass  of  matter,  in  which  they  are  in- 
cased. No  !  I  like  an  active  and  healthy  mind,  in  an  active 
and  healthy  person,  each  extending  its  beneficial  influence 
over  the  other,  and  maintaining  their  equilibrium ;  the  body 
illumined  by  the  light  within,  but  that  light  not  let  out  by  any 
chinks  made  by  disease  or  time. 

"  Buxom  health,  with  rosy  hue,  gives  me  a  better  idea  of 
female  loveliness,  than  '  lanky  languor,  sicklied  o'er  with  the 
pale  cast  of  thought ; '  that  is,  I  think  bad  health,  and  bad 
humor  are  often  synonymous,  making  to-morrow  cheerless  as 
to-day.  Then  see  some  of  our  fine  ladies,  whose  nerves  are 
'  more  active  than  their  brains,  who  talk  sentiment,  and  ask  you 
to  administer  to  a  mind  diseased,  and  pluck  from  the  memory 
a  rooted  sorrow,'  when  it  is  the  body  that  is  diseased,  and  the 
rooted  sorrow  is  some  chronic  malady. 

"  In  short  I  like,  as  who  does  not  ?  a  handsome,  healthy 
woman,  with  an  intelligent  and  intelligible  mind,  who  can  do 
something  more  than  what  is  said  a  French  woman  can  only 
do,  habille,  babille,  and  dishabille,  who  is  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  dress,  shopping  and  visits,  to  get  through  a  day,  and 
soirees,  operas,  and  flirting  to  pass  an  evening. 

"  I  am  moderate  in  my  desires — I  only  wish  for  perfec- 
tion !  "• 

*  "  Journal  of  Conversations  with  lord  Byron." 
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THE    AUTHORESS    OF    EVELINA. 

In  the  "  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Burney,"  by  his  celebrated  daugh- 
ter, Madame  D'Arblay,  the  lady  gives  the  history  of  her  first 
literary  appearance  before  the  public.  It  is  highly  interesting 
on  many  accounts,  and  not  the  least  in  that  it  entirely  removes 
the  impression,  under  which  we  believe  her  readers  generally 
have  labored,  namely,  that  Evelina  was  published  without  the 
knowledge  or  sanction  of  Dr.  Burney.  We  give  the  writer's 
own  account ;  it  is  a  charming  picture  of  filial  affection  and 
confidence,  and  of  parental  happiness  in  the  success  of  a  loved 
and  gifted  child. 

"  Frances  Burney  (now  Madame  D'Arblay)  was  the  second 
daughter  of  the  Doctor  ;  she  was  remarkable  as  being  the  most 
backward  of  all  the  children,  and  did  not  know  even  her  let- 
ters at  eight  years  of  age.  Her  brother  used  to  pretend  to 
teach  her  to  read,  and  in  doing  so,  turned  the  book  topsy 
turvy  ;  but  she  never  found  out  that  there  was  any  thing  wrong 
in  this.  When  about  ten  years  of  age,  she  began  to  scribble 
on  scraps  of  paper,  all  sorts  of  compositions,  songs,  elegies, 
plays,  farces,  &c;  and  after  seeing  the  play,  she  would  take 
off  the  actors,  and  write  speeches  for  them.  These  practices 
were  all  quite  secret,  for  before  company  she  was  exceedingly 
shy  and  reserved.  The  only  person  of  whom  she  made  a 
confidant  was  her  sister  Susanna,  whose  praise  and  admiration 
of  the  young  writer,  filled  the  mind  of  the  latter  with  the  high- 
est happiness.  When  Miss  Burney  arrived  at  fifteen  years  of 
age,  she  resolved,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  to  overcome  the  pro- 
pensity which  led  her  away  as  she  believed,  from  more  im- 
portant occupations.  She  accordingly  made  a  holocaust  of 
her  manuscripts,  by  burning  them  in  a  bonfire  in  her  father's 
paved  court.  But  the  lapse  of  a  little  time  fully  showed  that 
Miss  Burney  had  consumed  the  papers  only, — the  propensity 
which  she  flattered  herself  she  had  destroyed  by  fire,  proved 
to  have  been  burned  merely  in  effigy  ;  and  the  original,  being 
altogether  of  a  nature  not  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  process  of 
cremation,  at  any  rate,  remained  in  full  activity  in  the  mind. 
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In  fact,  Miss  Burney  found  herself,  in  a  little  time,  insensibly 
the  authoress  of  a  narrative,  not  only  extensive  as  to  its  di- 
mensions, but  systematic  as  to  its  plan.  As  is  the  case  with 
most  authors,  the  manuscript  was  too  hot  for  her  hands,  and 
she  determined  to  carry  it  through  the  press: 

She  communicated,  under  promise  of  inviolable  silence, 
this  idea  to  her  sisters,  who  entered  into  it  with  much  more 
amusement  than  surprise,  as  they  well  knew  her  taste  for 
quaint  sports;  and  they  were  equally  aware  of  the  sensitive 
affright  with  which  she  shrunk  from  all  personal  remark. 

She  now  copied  the  manuscript  in  a  feigned  hand;  for  she 
was  the  Doctor's  principal  amanuensis,  she  feared  her  com- 
mon hand  might  be  seen  by  some  compositor  of  the  History 
of  Jfusic,  and  lead  to  detection. 

She  grew  weary,  however,  ere  long,  of  an  exercise  so 
merely  manual;  and  had  no  sooner  completed  a  copy  of  the 
first  and  second  volumes,  than  she  wrote  a  letter,  without  any 
signature,  to  offer  the  unfinished  work  to  a  bookseller;  with  a 
desire  to  have  the  two  volumes  printed,  if  approved,  and  a 
promise  to  send  the  sequel  in  the  following  year. 

This  was  forwarded  by  the  London  post,  with  a  desire 
that  the  answer  should  be  directed  to  a  coffee-house. 

Her  younger  brother — the  elder,  Captain  James,  was 
"  over  the  hills  and  far  away," — her  younger  brother,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  Greek  scholar,  gaily,  and  without  reading 
a  word  of  the  work,  accepted  a  share  in  so  whimsical  a  frolic; 
and  joyously  undertook  to  be  her  agent  at  the  coffee-house  with 
her  letters,  and  to  the  bookseller  with  the  manuscript. 

After  some  consultation  upon  the  choice  of  a  bookseller, 
Mr.  Dodsley  was  fixed  upon;  for  Dodsley,  from  his  father's 
— or  perhaps  grandfather's — well  chosen  collection  of  fugitive 
poetry,  stood  foremost  in  the  estimation  of  this  juvenile  set. 

Mr.  Dodsley,  in  answer  to  the  proposition,  declined  look- 
ing at  any  thing  that  was  anonymous. 

The  party,  half-amused,  half-provoked,  sat  in  full  commit- 
tee upon  this  lofty  reply;  and  came  to  a  resolution  to  forego 
the  eclat  of  the  west  end  of  the  town,  and  to  leave  their  for- 
tunes to  the  urbanity  of  the  city. 

Chance  fixed  them  upon  the  name  of  Mr.  Lowndes. 
The  city  of  London  here   proved  more  courtly  than  that  of 
Westminster;  and  to  their  no  small  delight,   Mr.  Lowndes 
desired  to  see  the  manuscript. 
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And  what  added  a  certain  pride  to  the  author's  satisfaction 
in  this  assent,  was,  that  the  answer  opened  by 

"  Sir," — 
which  gave  her  an  elevation  to  manly  consequence,  that  had  not 
been  accorded  to  her  by  Mr.  Dodsley,  whose  reply  began 

"  Sir,  or  Madam." 

The  young  agent  was  muffled  up  now  by  the  laughing 
committee,  in  an  old  great  coat,  and  a  large  old  hat,  to  give 
him  a  somewhat  antique,  as  well  as  vulgar  disguise;  and  was 
sent  forth  in  the  dark  of  the  evening  with  the  two  first  volumes 
to  Fleet-street,  where  he  left  them  to  their  fate. 

In  trances  of  impatience  the  party  awaited  the  issue  of  the 
examination. 

But  they  were  all  let  down  in  the  very  "  Slough  of  Des- 
pond," when  the  next  coffee-house  letter  coolly  declared, 
that  Mr.  Lowndes  could  not  think  of  publishing  an  unfinished 
book;  though  he  liked  the  work,  and  should  be  "  ready  to 
purchase  and  print  it  when  finished." 

There  was  nothing  in  this  unreasonable;  yet  the  disap- 
pointed author,  tired  of  what  she  deemed  such  punctilio,  gave 
up,  for  a  while,  and  in  dudgeon,  all  thought  of  the  scheme. 

Nevertheless,  to  be  thwarted  on  the  score  of  our  inclina- 
tion, acts  more  frequently  as  a  spur  than  as  a  bridle;  the  third 
volume,  therefore,  which  finished  The  young  lady's  entrance 
into  the  world,  was,  ere  another  year  could  pass  away,  almost 
involuntarily  completed  and  copied. 

But  while  the  scribe  was  yet  wavering  whether  to  abandon 
or  to  prosecute  her  enterprise,  the  chasm  caused  by  this  sus- 
pense to  the  workings  of  her  imagination,  left  an  opening  from 
their  vagaries  to  a  mental  interrogatory,  whether  it  were  right 
to  allow  herself  such  an  amusement,  with  whatever  precaution 
she  might  keep  it  from  the  world,  unknown  to  her  father. 

She  had  never  taken  any  step  without  the  sanction  of  his 
permission;  and  had  now  refrained  from  requesting  it,  only 
through  the  confusion  of  acknowledging  her  authorship;  and 
the  apprehension,  or  rather  the  horror,  of  his  desiring  to  see 
her  performance. 

Nevertheless,  reflection  no  sooner  took  place  of  action,  than 
she  found,  in  this  case  at  least,  the  poet's  maxim  reversed, 
and  that 

'  The  female  who  deliberates — is  saved,' 

for  she  saw  in  its  genuine  light,  what  washer  duty;  and  seized, 
therefore,  upon  a  happy  moment  of  a  kind  tete  a  tete  with  her 
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father,  to  avow,  with  more  blushes  than  words,  her  secret  little 
work,  and  her  odd  inclination  to  see  it  in  print;  hastily  adding, 
while  he  looked  at  her,  incredulous  of  what  he  heard,  that  her 
brother  Charles  would  transact  the  business  with  a  distant 
bookseller,  who  should  never  know  her  name.  She  only, 
therefore,  entreated  that  he  would  not  himself  ask  to  see  the 
manuscript. 

His  amazement  was  without  parallel;  yet  it  seemed  sur- 
passed by  his  amusement;  and  his  laugh  was  so  gay,  that,  re- 
vived by  its  cheering  sound,  she  lost  all  her  fears  and  embar- 
rassment, and  heartily  joined  in  it;  though  somewhat  at  the 
expense  of  her  new  author-like  dignity. 

She  was  the  last  person,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  from  whom 
Dr.  Burney  could  have  expected  a  similar  scheme.  He 
thought  her  project,  however,  as  innocent  as  it  was  whimsical, 
and  offered  not  the  smallest  objection;  but,  kindly  embracing 
her,  and  calling  himself  h  pere  confident,  he  enjoined  her  to 
be  watchful  that  Charles  was  discreet;  and  to  be  invariably 
strict  in  guarding  her  own  incognita:  and  then,  having  tacitly 
granted  her  personal  petition,  he  dropped  the  subject. 

With  fresh  eagerness,  now,  and  heightened  spirits,  the  in- 
cipient author  rolled  up  her  packet  for  the  bookseller;  which 
was  carried  to  him  by  a  newly  trusted  agent,*  her  brother 
being  then  in  the  country. 

The  suspension  was  short;  in  a  very  few  days,  Mr. 
Lowndes  sent  his  approbation  of  the  work,  with  an  offer  of 
201.  for  the  manuscript — an  offer  which  was  accepted  with 
alacrity,  and  boundless  surprise  at  its  magnificence  !  ! 

The  receipt  for  this  settlement,  signed  simply  by  "  the 
Editor  of  Evelina,"  was  conveyed  by  the  new  agent  to 
Fleet-street. 

In  the  ensuing  January,  1778,  the  work  was  published;  a 
fact  which  only  became  known  to  its  writer,  who  had  dropped 
all  correspondence  with  Mr.  Lowndes,  from  hearing  the  fol- 
lowing advertisement  read,  accidentally,  aloud  at  breakfast- 
time,  by  Mrs.  Burney,  her  mother-in-law: — 

'  This  day  was  published, 
EVELINA, 

Or,  a  Young  Lady's  entrance  into  the  World. 
Printed  forT.  Lowndes,  Fleet-street.' 

'  *  Edward  Burney,  Esq.  of  Clipstone-street.' 
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No  investigation,  however,  took  place  at  this  time,  as  no 
suspicion  had  been  raised  in  the  minds  of  the  parents  that  their 
daughter  was  engaged  in  a  literary  enterprise.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  until  almost  six  months  afterwards,  that  the  Doctor 
one  morning  began  a  search  with  great  eagerness  amongst  his 
pamphlets  for  a  Monthly  Review,  desiring  his  daughter  Char- 
lotte to  assist  him  in  seeking  it.  The  Revieio  was  at  length 
found — the  father  turned  the  leaves,  and  then  saw  with  sur- 
prise and  joy  that  he  was  perusing  an  account,  which  he  found 
most  favorable,  of  Evelina,  beginning  with  these  words, 

"A  great  variety  of  natural  characters — " 

When  he  had  finished  the  article,  he  put  down  the  Revieio, 
and  sat  motionless,  without  raising  his  eyes,  and  looking  in 
deep — but  charmed  astonishment.  Suddenly,  then,  he  again 
snatched  up  the  Revieio,  and  again  ran  over  the  article,  with  an 
air  yet  more  intensely  occupied.  Placing  it  afterwards  on  the 
chimney-piece,  he  walked  about  the  room,  as  if  to  recover 
breath,  and  recollect  himself;  though  always  with  looks  of  the 
most  vidid  pleasure. 

Some  minutes  later,  holding  the  Revieio  in  his  hand,  while 
inspecting  the  table  of  contents,  he  beckoned  to  Charlotte  to 
approach,  and  pointing  to  Evelina,  'You  know,'  said  he,  in  a 
whisper,  'that  book?  Send  William  for  it  to  Lowndes',  as 
if  for  yourself,  and  give  it  to  me  when  we  are  alone.' 

Charlotte  obeyed ;  and,  joyous  in  sanguine  expectation, 
delivered  to  him  the  little  volumes,  tied  up  in  browm  paper,  in 
his  study,  when,  late  at  night,  he  came  home  from  some  en- 
gagement. 

He  locked  them  up  in  his  bureau,  without  speaking,  and 
retired  to  his  chamber. 

The  kindly  impatient  Charlotte  was  in  his  study  the  next 
morning  with  the  lark,  waiting  the  descent  of  the  Doctor  from 
his  room. 

He,  also,  was  early,  and  went  straight  to  his  desk,  whence, 
taking  out  and  untying  the  parcel,  he  opened  the  first  volume 
upon  the  little  ode  to  himself, — "  Oh,  author  of  my  being!  far 
more  dear,"  &c. 

He  ejaculated  a  "Good  God!"  and  his  eyes  were  suffused 
with  tears.  .  * 

Twice  he  read  it,  and  then  re-committed  the  book  to  his 
writing-desk,  as  if  his  mind  were  too  full  for  further  perusal; 
and  dressed,  and  went  out,  without  uttering  a  syllable. 
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CONVERSATIONS    AT   THE    FIRESIDE. 
No.  I. 
Dreams. 

"  Nonsense!  Emma,  dreams  are  all  stuff" — said  the  stu- 
dent. 

"  Shakespeare;" — said  Emma. 

"  Yes,  Shakespeare,  and  every  other  writer  who  has  deep- 
ly studied  human  nature,  arrives  at  the  same  conclusion  re- 
specting dreams — that  they  are  mysterious,"  said  the  school- 
master. 

"  And  sometimes  ominous?"  inquired  aunt  Catharine — 
raising  her  spectacles. 

"  Say  rather  significant" — replied  Mr.  Teachem.  "  Om- 
inous seems  to  mean  evil,  and  the  dreams,  recorded  in  the 
Bible,  as  often  foreshow  good  as  they  portend  evil." 

"  Then  you  believe  in  dreams,  Mr.  Teachem,"  said  Emma, 
moving  her  chair  nearer  to  the  table  on  which  he  was  partly 
leaning. 

"  I  believe  the  Bible,  young  lady,"  said  Mr.  T. — "  and  I 
think  no  one  who  does  can  deny  that  dreams  have  been  sig- 
nificant." 

"  Have  been — but  are  no  longer  so" — said  the  student. 

"  That  is  more  than  I  would  affirm" — said  the  school- 
master. 

"  I  wish,  sir,  you  could  have  heard  our  Professor  lecture 
on  the  subject,"  said  the  student,  elevating  his  head,  throw- 
ing back  his  shoulders,  and  extending  his  right  hand — "  I  wish 
you  could  have  heard  his  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which 
dreams  arise.  He  explained  it  all.  The  concatenation  of 
ideas,  he  said,  produced,  from  our  waking  impressions,  those 
fancies  which  arise  in  our  sleeping  hours." 

"  Did  you  never  dream  of  things  which  in  your  waking 
thoughts  had  not  entered  your  mind  at  all?  " 

"  I  may  have  done  so.  Yes,  I  recollect  dreaming  the  other 
night  that  I  stood  on  the  spire  of  the  church  tower,  a  slender 
footing  enough  I  found  it,  even  for  my  sleeping  fancy;  I  am 
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sure  I  never,  in  my  waking  hours,  contemplated  arriving  at 
such  a  wonderful  elevation." 

"  Did  you  get  down  safely,  George?" — -eagerly  asked  the 
good  aunt. 

"  I  fell  down,  and  awoke  safely — and  gladly  too" — said  the 
young  man  laughing;  but  a  shade  passed  over  his  forehead, 
and  aunt  Catharine  looked  anxiously  at  Mr.  Teachem. 

"  What  does  that  dream  portend?"    said  Emma,   earnestly. 

"  I  am  no  expounder  of  dreams,"  said  Mr.  T.  "  I  think  it 
must  require  a  special  inspiration  to  interpret  to  others  the 
meaning  of  their  visions  though  each  individual,  for  himself, 
probably  might,  if  he  would  but  attend  to  the  operations  of 
his  own  mind,  both  sleeping  and  waking,  attain  to  a  pretty 
accurate  notion  of  their  significancy." 

"But  most  dreams  are  a  mere  farrago  of  nonsense,  a  hetero- 
geneous compound  of  silly  schemes  and  impossible  perform- 
ances,"— said  the  student. 

"  True — because  our  waking  wishes  are  silly  and  extrava- 
gant." 

"  Why  that  is  the  very  philosophy  our  professor  maintains: 
the  concatenation  of  ideas — our  minds  pursuing  in  sleep,  the 
train  of  thought  which  had  been  predominant  during  the  day. 
I  thought  you  objected  to  this." 

"  By  no  means — it  is  undoubtedly  truth — 'though  I  am  not 
convinced  it  is  the  whole  truth.  I  mean  that  the  mind,  when 
its  external  organs  of  sense  are  in  a  deep  sleep,  may  penetrate 
beyond  the  veil  of  flesh,  and  gain  a  glimpse  of  the  future." 

"  See  the  shadows  of  coming  events,"  said  Emma. 

"  Yes,  and  there  shining  too.  It  must  be  a  dull  spirit  in- 
deed, on  which  the  bright  light  of  a  happy  day  does  not  dawn 
before  it  becomes  sufficiently  strong  to  awaken  our  gross  bodi- 
ly senses." 

"  Then  you  think  pleasant  dreams  are  significant  of  happy 
days  ?  "  said  Emma. 

"  I  do  not  interpret  dreams  for  others — no  one  can  do  this, 
as  I  before  observed,  except  by  inspiration.  I  only  say,  let 
each  person  attend  to  the  operations  of  his  or  her  mind.  In 
our  waking  moments  we  know  that  pleasant  things,  by  an  as- 
sociation of  ideas,  often  bring  melancholy  feelings,  and  that 
sad  events  may,  by  lifting  us  above  the  pursuits  of  the  vain 
world,  inspire  us  with  a  tranquillity  which  is  better  than  joy." 

"  Then  you  do  not  think,  that  good  dreams,  as  they  are 
called,  always  betoken  good  fortune  ?  "  inquired  the  student. 
vol.  vi.  65 
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li  Not  worldly  fortune — no. — It  is  surely  drudgery  enough 
for  the  poor  mind  to  be  chained  all  day  to  earth,  while  the 
bodily  organs  require  her  attendance.  In  sleep  we  will  some- 
times allow  her  to  find  her  hanpiness  in  things  not  of  this 
world." 

"  But  you  spoke  of  observing  our  dreams,"  said  the  student. 
"  Would  you  advise  me  to  set  mine  down  in  a  note-book  ?  " 

"  A  Diary  of  Dreams — you  may  call  it,  George,"  said 
Emma.  "  Do  keep  one,  and  let  me  have  a  peep  now  and 
then.     It  will  be  so  romantic." 

"  Romance  and  reality  both,  I  think  he  would  find  it,"  said 
the  school-master  ; — "  but  I  really  wish  such  a  plan  might  be 
adopted  by  some  truly  philosophical  mind.  I  think  it  would 
lead  to  many  important  discoveries,  respecting  the  nature  and 
operations  of  the  spirit  within  us." 

"  They  say  that  the  oftener  persons  tell  their  dreams,  the 
more  certainly  they  dream,"  said  aunt  Catharine. 

'*  And  if  they  were  intending  to  write  them,  I  presume  they 
would  soon  dream  regular  chapters,"  said  George. 

"  Some  would  write  them  in  their  sleep  too,"  said  Emma. 

"  And  there  is  another  wonderful  mystery  in  the  operation 
of  mind,"  said  the  school-master,  "  which  I  think  my  dream- 
writing-system  might  tend  to  elucidate  ;  the  manner  in  which 
the  mind  or  will  can  govern  the  body,  while  the  outward  senses 
are  entirely  locked  up  in  sleep.     My  poor  sister" — 

There  was  a  pause. 

Aunt  Catharine  replaced  her  glasses,  as  if  about  resuming 
her  work. — "  Was  she  subject  to  diseases  of  the  head  ?  "  said 
the  good  lady. 

"  Yes — if  sleep-walking  be  a  disease.  But  her  peculiarity 
was  brought  on  by  a  sickness  of  the  heart,  rather  than  of  the 
head." 

Emma  looked  inquiringly. 

"  I  will  tell  you  the  story,  briefly — for  I  never  can  endure 
to  dwell  on  the  subject.  My  sister  was  under  an  engagement 
to  marry,  and  the  spirit  of  romance  had  induced  the  lovers  to 
vow  to  spend  one  hour  in  every  night,  from  12  o'clock  till 
one — in  writing  to  each  other.  I  should  have  said  the  young 
man  went  a  voyage  to  India,  expecting  to  be  absent  three 
years,  soon  after  their  engagement. 

"  Well,  she  was  true  to  her  promise,  and  for  several  months 
passed  the  appointed  hour  in  writing.  She  forwarded  two  or 
three  huge  packets  of  her  Journal — but  not  a  syllable  did  she 
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hear  from  him.  Nor  was  the  ship  reported  at  any  of  the  places 
where  she  was  expected  to  touch.  However,  it  is  easy  to 
hope  what  we  wish, — my  sister  hoped  for  weeks,  months, 
even  years.  Yes,  the  three  years  of  his  expected  absence  had 
expired,  without  bringing  any  tidings  of  the  ship  or  crew  ; 
every  body,  but  my  poor  sister,  had  given  them  up  as  lost — 
she  still  continued  to  write. 

"  At  last  her  health,  which  had  been  long  failing,  gave  way, 
and  she  was  confined  to  her  bed.  Still  her  mind  appeared 
perfectly  calm  and  rational.  But  one  morning  tht  nurse,  who 
slept  in  the  room  with  my  sister,  seemed  greatly  distressed, 
and  asked  to  be  dismissed  ;  being  questioned  she  declared  that 
she  had  seen  a  person  all  in  white,  enter  the  room  in  the  night ; 
and  she  would  not  spend  another  hour  in  a  haunted  place. 

"  The  room  was  searched  in  every  part,  but  nothing  uncom- 
mon appeared.  My  sister  had,  about  a  month  before,  been 
prevailed  upon  to  give  up  writing  her  nightly  Journal ;  and  the 
physician  had  administered  a  sleeping  portion,  purposely  to 
overcome  the  habit  of  wakefulness,  at  the  particular  hour,  so 
long  familiar.  This  had  been  successful,  and  my  sister  slept 
soundly  and  quietly  as  a  child. — At  least,  so  said  the  nurse. 
But  my  mother  and  myself  concluded  to  watch  the  night  after 
the  appearance.  We  had  not  permitted  my  sister  to  know 
what  the  nurse  reported.  So  the  dear,  feeble  girl  took  her 
drops,  and,  as  the  nurse  said,  slept  sweetly. 

"  But  precisely,  as  the  clock  struck  twelve,  she  arose  ;  that 
sick,  weak,  emaciated  form  arose,  and,  taking  the  light  in  her 
hand,  she  was  deliberately  leaving  the  apartment.  I  should 
have  said  that  her  writing-desk  had  been  removed  from  her 
sleeping  apartment,  and  placed  in  a  little  room  that  she  called 
her  boudoir,  and  where,  till  confined  to  her  bed,  she  had 
chiefly  passed  the  day.  We  had,  with  much  persuasion,  in- 
duced her  to  have  the  desk  removed,  that  all  temptation  to 
write,  might  be  vain — as  she  was  too  weak  to  walk  from  onq 
room  to  the  other.  She,  however,  had  the  keys  of  both  desk 
and  boudoir,  hung  on  a  ribbon  around  her  neck. 

"  When  she  first  arose,  and  took  the  lamp,  I  was  too  as- 
tonished to  speak,  for  we  had  been  apprehensive  through  the 
day,  that  she  was  too  weak  to  continue  long.  My  mother 
started  from  her  chair,  and  shrieked — '  Lucy  !  Lucy  !  ' 

"  My  sister  never  heeded,  but  walked  on  firmly,  while  we, 
trembling  in  every  joint,  followed.  She  unlocked  the  boudoir 
— entered — unlocked  her  desk — prepared  the  paper,  mended 
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the  pen,  and  sat  down  to  her  writing.     Her  eyes,  all  this  time, 
were  not  opened,  nor  did  a  muscle  of  her  face  appear  to  move. 
u  We  stood  by  her,  in  silence  and  in  awe  ;  for  we  felt  that 
we  were  in  the  presence  of  a  spirit. 

"  She  wrote  till  the  clock  struck  one, — then  deliberately 
placing  the  MS.  in  her  secret  drawer,  she  took  the  miniature 
of  her  lover  from  her  bosom,  gazed  on  it,  kissed  it,  and  return- 
ing to  her  own  room,  retired  to  bed. 

"  I  preceded  her  a  few  steps,  in  order  to  sustain  her,  should 
she  falter — but  she  did  not  ;  when  she  came  into  the  room, 
her  long,  white  bed-gown,  her  black  hair,  escaped  from  her 
cap,  partially  shading  her  snow-white  cheek — her  calmly 
closed  eye,  all  appeared  too  much  like  an  apparition  from  the 
grave,  to  allow  me  to  blame  the  nurse  for  her  fright. 

"  My  sister  slept  two  hours  quietly  after  she  returned  to  bed 
- — we  then  awakened  her  to  administer  medicine  ;  she  was  so 
weak  that  she  could  not  raise  her  head  from  her  pillow — but 
her  mind  was  clear. 

"  My  mother  communicated  to  her,  the  next  morning,  what 
we  had  witnessed.  She  could  not  believe  it.  I  asked  her 
to  allow  me  to  take  the  key  and  bring  what  I  had  seen  her 
write. 

"I  see  now  the  flush  that  passed  over  her  mild,  pale  face 
as  she  allowed  me  to  loosen  the  ribbon  from  her  neck.  Never 
before  had  any  but  herself  unlocked  that  secret  drawer. 

"I  brought  the  paper — it  was  dated — she  looked  at  it. — 
'  Read  it,  Henry  ' — at  last  she  said. — '  I  would  know  what 
my  soul  can  conceive,  when  my  body  is  the  same  as  amass  of 
clay.' 

"  I  began.  I  read  her  final  adieu  to  earth — to  her  hopes, 
her  friends — to  life.  Then  came  her  welcoming  of  the  grave 
— its  peace — its  sanctity, — and  then  the  exultation  of  victory 
over  death  through  the  Redeemer. — Heaven  ! — At  the  word 
she  clasped  her  hands,  her  eye  brightened — her  lips  moved  as 
if  in  prayer — one  moment  more — and  she  expired  !  " 
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HIRING    A     COOK. 

"If  it  were  only  a  wife  now,  that  I  wanted,  there  would  be 
hope  for  me— but  a  cook  ! — Well,  as  it  storms  too  hard  for 
you  my  love,  to  venture  out,  I  must  go,"  said  Mr.  Manning. 
"  I  regret  the  necessity,"  my  dear  ;  "  but  this  is  the  day, 
and  if  the  woman  does  not  hear  from  me,  she  will  doubtless 
engage  herself; — and  she  refuses  to  call  here." 

"  How  I  wish  we  could  have  a  patent  invention  for  cooks 
as  well  as  cooking-stoves  !  "  thought  Mr.  M.,  as  he  entered 
the  house  where  his  intended  cook  resided. 

She    appeared, — a    large-formed, — well-dressed    female, 
with  quite  an  air  of  importance.     In  fashionable  life  she  would 
have  made  what  is  called  a  showy  woman. 
"  Your  terms  are  " — 
"  Four  dollars  a  week,  sir." — 

"  That  is  more  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  give. 
My  family  is  not  large.  Five  in  the  parlor,  only  ;  and  we 
have  a  boy  and  chambermaid." 

"  You  may  hire  cooks  cheaper,  I  suppose — but  that  is  my 
price." 

"  I  will  give  you  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents — we  have  never 
paid  but  nine  shillings." 

"  It  is  of  no  consequence  to  talk  about  it,"  said  madam 
cook,  indignantly.  And  she  swept  out  of  the  room  with  a 
gesture  that  might  have  become  Fanny  Kemble,  when  she 
turned  up  her  nose  at  the  price  first  offered  her  by  the  Man- 
ager of  the  Tremont. 

"  Let  me  calculate  " — thought  Mr.  M.  as  he  walked  home  : 
"  I  cannot  expect  to  realize  more  than  fifteen  hundred  clear, 
from  the  profits  of  my  store — it  may  be  less.  And  now — $4 
per  week  for  a  cook — 1,25  each  for  boy  and  chambermaid; — 
board  of  the  three  $2  each,  at  the  lowest — is — $12,50  per 
week,  or  six  hundred  and  twenty  five  dollars  the  year. 

"  Then,  for  rent,  rates,  provisions,  fuel,  clothing,  and  all 
etceteras  for  my  own  family  and  our  parties, — I  have — $  S75  ; 
— and  my  daughters  want  masters,  and  my  wife  must,  for 
health's  sake,  go  one  journey  in  the  year. 

"  There  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  present  fashions 
of  society.     An  educated  man  thinks  it  no  shame  to  do  the 
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business  of  his  profession,  whatever  it  may  be.  I  work  hard 
in  my  store  every  day.  But  women  who  are  educated  must 
not  put  their  hand  to  household  employment ;  though  that  is 
all  the  task  we  assign  to  our  females.  It  would  degrade  a 
lady  to  be  seen  in  her  kitchen  at  work.  0,  how  many  are 
now  sitting  at  ease  in  their  parlors,  while  their  husbands, 
fathers,  brothers,  or  sons  are  toiling  like  slaves  ! — and  what  is 
worse  than  toil,  anxiously  bearing  a  load  of  care,  lest  their  ex- 
ertions should  not  meet  the  expenses  of  their  families. 

"  It  cannot  continue  thus.  If  women,  who  receive  a  fash- 
ionable education,  are  thereby  rendered  incapable  of  perform- 
ing their  domestic  duties, — why  men  will  marry  cooks,  by  and 
by,  and  shun  the  fashionables  as  they  would  paupers. 

"  Yet,  it  may  be  the  folly  and  pride  of  us  men,  after  all. 
We  want  the  whole  command  of  business,  the  whole  credit  of 
management.  We  do  not  communicate  to  our  wives  and 
daughters  the  embarrassments  we  suffer,  or  the  need  we  have 
of  their  assistance- — at  least,  co-operation.  I  will  see  what 
effect  this  confidence  will  produce." 

The  two  elder  Miss  Manning's  (the  youngest  is  at  school) 
take  each  her  turn  in  the  kitchen  every  other  week,  and  with 
the  counsel  of  Mrs.  M.  and  the  help  of  the  boy,  everything  in 
the  home  department,  goes  on  like  clock-work.  They  say, 
that  they  will  never  be  troubled  with  cooks  again.  And  what 
is  better,  Mr.  M.  declares  his  daughters  were  never  so  gay, 
and  contented  for  a  month  together  before — and  never  had  so 
much  time  for  their  music  and  studies. 

Early  rising  and  active  employment,  for  a  few  hours  each 
day,  are  wonderful  promoters  of  good  health,  and  cheerfulness; 
and  leisure  is  never  appreciated,  till  it  is  earned  by  efforts  to 
be  useful.  *  *  * 


"We  are  types  of  the  earth  our  mother;  useless  and  savage,  or  re- 
paying the  labor  that  we  recieve,  as  we  are  treated  like  man  or  hunted 
like  beasts. 

If  the  great,  the  powerful,  and  the  honored  would  become  the  friends 
and  monitors  of  the  weak  and  ignorant,  the  fairest  works  of  God  would 
not  be  so  often  defaced. 

The  look  at  even  a  stone  is  a  melancholy  office  when  it  is  known  to 
be  the  last. — From  the  Headsman. 
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The  Martyr's  Triumph;  Buried  Valley;  and  other  Poems.  By 
Grenville  Mellen.     Boston;  Lilly,   Wait  fy  Co.  pp.  300. 

The  first  poem,  "The  Martyr's  Triumph,"  contains  many  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful passages: — the  invocation  to  Conscience,  is  grand  and  impressive,  and  the 
story,  one  of  deep  interest.  There  are  also  many  images  of  delicate  beauty  scat- 
tered through  the  smaller  poems;  and  a  strain  of  devoted  patriotism,  and  pure 
moral  sentiment,  pervades  every  line,  and  makes  this  volume  one  which  the  most 
scrupulous  parent  or  preceptor  may  safely  place  in  the  hands  of  the  young.  We 
wish  we  could  add,  that  the  young  will  always  appreciate  the  gift.  This  last  re- 
mark requires  the  expression  of  our  opinion,  that  the  fault  of  the  author  is  his 
passion  for  the  sublime.     He  seems  to  forget,  in  his  enthusiasm 

— "  To  build  the  lofty  verse  " — 

that  his  readers  are  to  be  people  of  this  working-day  world ;  aye,  and  of  this  prac- 
tical, prosing,  penny-saving  generation.  Such  persons  are  exceedingly  apt  to  tire  of 
long-continued  flights  in  the  thin  cold  air  of  intellectual  imagination :  they  require 
the  warm  sun  of  feeling,  brightening  over  the  common  atmosphere  of  common  life, 
to  lure  them  onward  in  exploring  the  creations  of  poesy.  Such  warm  tints  and 
natural  pictures  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  this  volume,  and,  as  we  think, 
constitute  its  gems.  One  scene  from  the  "  Buried  Valley,"  the  last  poem  in  the 
book,  we  transcribe.  The  poem  is  founded  on  a  tragic  occurrence  which  took 
place  a  few  years  since.  A  lone  family,  living  at  the  foot  of  the  White  Mountains, 
were  awakened  at  midnight  by  the  crash  and  thunder  of  the  falling  earth:  they 
rushed  from  their  dwelling,  were  overwhelmed  by  the  avalanche  or  slide,  and  all 
perished.     The  house  was  uninjured. 

Stranger  !  yon  mansion  where  you  gaze, 
Under  that  mount  of  other  days. 
Where  human  voice  from  other  walls 
In  faintest  echo  never  falls — 
That  only  cot  for  rugged  miles 
Which  rises  mid  these  giant  piles, 
Heard  once  the  household  song  of  mirth 
Around  its  rude  and  humble  hearth: 
It  rose  with  quiet  roof  and  lowly 
O'er  kindly  hearts  and  spirits  holy; 
The  father  of  the  little  flock 
Saw  worship  in  the  rill  and  rock — 
And  taught  his  children  lessons  high, 
Drawn  from  this  broad  immensity  ! 
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A  silent  pilgrimage  he  trod, 
With  but  his  bible  and  his  God. 
Familiar  voices,  that  impart 
A  solace  to  the  sternest  heart, 
And  are  its  glory  when  they  rise, 
The  quick,  untutor'd  melodies 
Of  kind  and  peaceful  spirits,  given 
Each  to  its  home,  and  all  to  Heaven— 
These  were  his  music — and  he  went 
Along  his  lighted  path,  content; 
Howe'er  the  chequer 'd  moments  ran, 
They  found  him  still  an  '  honest  man.' 
That  humble  cot  ! — 'tis  silent  now  ! 
No  smoke-wreath  to  the  mountain's  brow 
Curls  from  its  low,  o'er-shadow'd  roof — 
No  steed,  with  loud  impatient  hoof 
Calls  to  the  girded  traveller  more 
To  quit  the  hospitable  door — 
No  voice  is  ringing  on  the  sky, 
That  tells  of  careless  childhood  by — 
But  often  now  the  sullen  bear 
Is  seen  with  stealthy  footstep  there; 
And  oft  the  high  and  antle'd  deer, 
With  glorious  eye,  and  front  of  fear, 
Around  its  door  is  wont-to  stoop, 
Till  to  some  hunter's  distant  whoop, 
Or  trampling  hoof  and  rattling  wheel, 
He  answers  with  his  glancing  heel. 

No  summer  sound!  but  when  the  year 
Has  wrapt  it  in  its  mantle  sere, 
And  winter  in  its  roar  and  sweep 
Comes,  like  the  sounding  of  the  deep, 
In  blinding  drift  adown  the  glen, 
Voices  are.  there — and  quickly  then 
On  yonder  walls,  now  dark,  perchance 
A  dazzling  light  shall  upwards  glance, 
Or  from  the  half-clos'd  window  stream 
Out  on  the  troubled  air  its  gleam, 
A  welcome  beacon — red  and  bright, 
To  panting  pilgrim  of  the  night — 
A  signal  that  awaits  him  here 
A  blazing  hearth  and  homely  cheer. 
The  cottage  roof! — but  where  is  he 
Who  loved  devotion's  bended  knee'? 
And  they  who  called  him  father — where 
The  clustering  band  that  bowed  to  prayer 1 
And  woke  to  worship's  simple  lay 
With  coming  dawn  and  evening  gray1? 
I  could — but,  stranger,  what  avail 
To  tell  thee  of  that  night  of  wail ! 
The  dreadful  summons  came  at  last, 
In  thunder — and  their  spirits  pass'd. 

The  Headsman:  or  the  Abbaye  Des  Vignerons.  A  Tale.  By  the 
author  of  the  "Bravo."  In  two  volumes.  Philadelphia.  Carey,  Lea  $■ 
Blanchard. 

Mr.  Cooper  had  a  very  serious  purpose  in  view,  as  the  moral  of  this  novel,  no 
less  than  to  show  the  world  the  injustice  and  folly  of  hereditary  distinctions.  He 
was  accordingly  under  the  necessity  of  drawing  almost  all  his  characters  in  a  suf- 
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fering  or  uneasy  position  in  society;  the  poor  were  made  unhappy  by  their  igno- 
rance, or  the  oppression  of  the  laws;  the  rich  by  the  effect  of  their  own  vices,  or 
the  unavoidable  sorrows  of  humanity:  and  so,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  work,  there  is  hardly  an  opportunity  for  a  smile.  This  grave  manner  we 
consider  unfortunate,  insomuch  as  it  will  prevent  the  novel  from  becoming  so  pop- 
ular, as  from  its  excellent,  moral  and  political  tone,  it  ought  to  be.  Nevertheless 
there  are  many  beautiful  descriptions,  and  stirring  scenes,  and  the  effect  of  deep 
passions  which  give  a  lively  interest  to  the  work.  The  wonderful  and  sublime 
natural  scenery,  amidst  which  the  events  are  enacted,  is  forcibly  pictured,  a  little 
too  minutely,  at  times,  but  we  feel  that  the  author  speaks  of  what  he  has  seen,  and 
that  we  may  rely  on  his  fidelity.  The  following  description  of  the  scenery  around 
lake  Leman  is  in  the  best  style  of  the  author. 

"On  the  side  of  Savoy,  the  coast  was  a  sublime  wall  of  rocks,  here  and  there 
clothed  with  chestnuts,  or  indented  with  ravines  and  dark  glens,  and  naked  and 
wild  along  the  whole  line  of  their  giddy  summits.  The  villages  so  frequently 
mentioned,  and  which  have  become  celebrated  in  these  later  times  by  the  touch  of 
genius,  clung  to  the  uneven  declivities,  their  lower  dwellings  laved  by  the  lake, 
and  their  upper  confounded  with  the  rugged  faces  of  the  mountains.  Beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Leman,  the  Alps  shot  up  into  still  higher  pinnacles,  occasionally  show- 
ing one  of  those  naked  excrescences  of  granite,  which  rise  for  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  rest  of  the  range— a  trifle  in  the  stupendous  scale  of  the  vast  piles 
— and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  are  not  inaptly  termed  Dents, 
from  some  fancied  and  plausible  resemblance  to  human  teeth.  The  verdant  mea- 
dows of  Noville,  Aigle  and  Bex,  spread  for  leagues  between  these  snow-capped 
barriers,  so  dwindled  to  the  eye,  however,  that  the  spectator  believed  that  to  be  a 
mere  bottom,  which  was,  in  truth,  a  broad  and  fertile  plain.  Beyond  these  again, 
came  the  celebrated  pass  of  St.  Maurice,  where  the  foaming  Rhone  dashed  be- 
tween two  abutments  of  rock,  as  if  anxious  to  effect  its  exit  before  the  superin- 
cumbent mountains  could  come  together,  and  shut  it  out  forever  from  the  inviting 
basin  to  which  it  was  hurrying  with  a  never-ceasing  din.  Behind  this  gorge,  so 
celebrated  as  the  key  of  (he  Valais,  and  even  of  the  Alps  in  the  time  of  the  con- 
querors of  the  world,  the  back-ground  took  a  character  of  holy  mystery.  The 
shades  of  evening  lay  thick  in  that  enormous  glen,  which  was  sufficiently  large  to 
contain  a  sovereign  state,  and  the  dark  piles  of  mountains  beyond  were  seen  in 
a  hazy,  confused  array.  The  setting  was  a  grey  boundary  of  rocks,  on  which 
fleecy  clouds  rested,  as  if  tired  with  their  long  and  high  flight,  and  on  which  the 
parting  day  still  lingered  soft  and  lucid.  One  cone  of  dazzling  white  towered  over 
all.  It  resembled  a  bright  stepping-stone  between  heaven  and  earth,  the  heat  of 
the  hot  sun  falling  innocuouslyagainst  its  sides,  like  the  cold  and  pure  breast  of 
a  virgin  repelling  those  treacherous  sentiments  which  prove  the  ruin  of  a  shining 
and  glorious  innocence.  Across  the  summit  of  this  brilliant  and  cloud-like  peak, 
which  formed  the  most  distant  object  in  the  view,  ran  the  imaginary  line  that  di- 
vided Italy  from  the  regions  of  the  north.  Drawing  nearer,  and  holding  its  course 
on  the  opposite  shore,  the  eye  embraced  the  range  of  rampart-like  rocks  that  bee- 
tle over  Villeneuve  and  Chillon,  the  latter  a  snow-white  pile  that  seemed  to  rest 
partly  on  the  land  and  partly  on  the  water.  On  the  vast  debris  of  the  mountains 
clustered  the  hamlets  of  Clarens,  Montreux,  Chatelard,  and  all  those  other  places, 
since  rendered  so  familiar  to  the  reader  of  fiction  by  the  vivid  pen  of  Rousseau. 
Above  the  latter  village  the  whole  of  the  savage  and  rocky  range  receded,  leaving 
fee  lake-shore  to  vine-clad  cotes  that  stretch  away  far  to  the  west." 

But  the  female  characters  are  the  charm  of  the  work.  Mr.  Cooper  seems  de- 
termined to  wipe  away  the  reproach  formerly  cast  on  his  skill  in  regard  to  the  la- 
dies. He  has  in  this  novel,  as  well  as  in  the  "  Heidenmour,"  shown  that  he  would 
appreciate  and  display  the  most  refined  feelings,  and  delicate  virtues  of  the  female 
heart.  Margaret  and  Christine  are  both  perfect  in  their  way;  the  one  as  exciting 
vol  vi.  66 
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our  admiration  and  esteem  for  her  lofty  and  firm  integrity  of  soul,  the  other  for  her 
pure,  devoted  and  tender  loveliness  of  disposition.  Adelheid,  the  heroine,  does 
not  so  entirely  meet  our  approbation.  Her  character  is  too  perfect,  or  rather  she 
is  represented  as  overcoming  the  prejudices  of  her  education  by  reasoning  more 
than  feeling;— now  though  our  sex  must  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Cooper  for  such 
a  compliment  to  female  understanding,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  predominance 
of  feeling  would  have  been  the  most  feminine. 

We  shall  give  no  abstract  of  the  story — the  work  deserves  to  be  read  by  all  who 
wish  to  know  what  the  last  new  novel  contains. — The  two  following  extracts  will 
serve  to  introduce  the  female  characters  to  my  readers. 

'  "  We  know  that  Sigismund  hath  been  of  service  to  thee,"  observed  Marguer- 
ite, who  always  addressed  her  gay  companion  with  the  familiarity  that  belonged 
to  her  greater  age,  rather  than  with  the  respect  which  Adelheid  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive  from  those  who  were  of  a  rank  inferior  to  her  own.  "  The  brave 
boy  hath  spoken  of  it  modestly." 

'  "  He  had  every  right  to  do  himself  justice  in  his  communications  with  those  of 
his  own  family.  Without  his  aid,  my  father  would  have  been  childless;  and  with- 
out his  brave  support,  the  child  fatherless.  Twice  has  he  stood  between  us  and 
death." 

'  "  I  have  heard  of  this,"  returned  Marguerite,  again  fastening  her  penetrating 
eye  on  the  tell-tale  features  of  Adelheid,  which  never  failed  to  brighten  and  glow, 
whenever  there  was  allusion  to  the  courage  .and  self-devotion  of  him  she  secretly 
loved.  "  As  to  what  thou  say'st  of  the  intimacy  of  our  poor  boy  with  those  of  his 
blood,  cruel  circumstances  stand  between  us  and  our  wishes.  If  Sigismund  has 
told  thee  of  whom  he  comes,  he  has  also  most  probably  told  thee  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  passes,  in  the  world,  for  that  which  he  is  not." 

c  "  I  believe  he  has  not  withheld  any  thing  that  he  knew,  and  which  it  was  pro- 
per to  communicate  to  me;"  answered  Adelheid,  dropping  her  eyes  before  the  at- 
tentive, expectant  look  of  Marguerite.     "  He  has  spoken  freely,  and — " 

'  "  Thou  wouldst  have  said — " 

'  "  Honorably,  and  as  became  a  soldier;"  continued  Adelheid,  firmly. 

'"  He  has  done  well!  This  lightens  my  heart  of  one  burthen  at  least.  No; 
God  has  destined  us  to  this  fate,  and  it  would  have  grieved  me  that  a  son  of  mine 
should  have  failed  of  principle  in  an  affair,  of  all  others,  in  which  it  is  most  want- 
ed.    You  look  amazed,  lady  !  " 

'  "  These  sentiments,  in  one  so  situated,  surprise  as  much  as  they  delight 
me!  If  any  thing  could  excuse  some  looseness  in  the  manner  of  regarding  the 
usual  ties  of  life,  it  would  surely  be  to  find  oneself  so  placed,  by  no  misconduct 
of  our  own,  as  to  be  a  butt  to  the  world's  dislike  and  injustice;  and  yet  here,  where 
there  was  reason  to  expect  some  resentment  against  fortune,  I  meet  with  senti- 
ment^ that  would  honor  a  throne  !  " 

'  "  Thou  thinkest  as  one  more  accustomed  to  consider  thy  fellow-creatures 
through  the  means  of  what  men  fancy,  than  through  things  as  they  are.  This  is 
the  picture  of  youth,  and  inexperience,  and  innocence;  but  it  is  not  the  picture  of 
life.  'Tis  misfortune,  and  not  prosperity  that  chasleneth,  by  proving  our  insuffi- 
ciency for  true  happiness,  and  by  leading  the  soul  to  depend  on  a  power  greater 
than  any  that  is  to  be  found  on  earth.  We  fall  before  the  temptation  of  happiness 
when  we  rise  in  adversity.  If  thou  thinkest,  innocent  one,  that  noble  and  justsen- 
timents  belong  to  the  fortunate,  thou  trustest  to  a  false  guide.  There  are  evils 
which  flesh  cannot  endure,  itis  true;  but  removed  from  these  overwhelming  wants, 
we  are  strongest  in  the  right,  when  least  tempted  by  vanity  and  ambition.  More 
starving  beggars  abstain  from  stealing  the  crust  they  crave,  than  pampered  glut- 
tons deny  themselves  the  luxury  that  kills  them.  They  that  live  under  the  rod,  see 
and  dread  the  hand  that  holds  it:  they  who  riot  in  earth's  glories,  come  at  last  to 
think  they  deserve  the  short-lived  distinctions  they  enjoy.  When  thou  goest  down 
into  the  depths  of  misery  thou  hast  nought  to  fear  except  the  anger  of  God!  It  is 
when  raised  above  others,  that  thou  shouldst  tremble  most  for  thine  own  safety." 

'  "  This  is  not  the  manner  in  which  the  world  is  used  to  reason." 
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'  "  Because  the  world  is  governed  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  pervert  truth 
to  their  own  objects,  and  not  by  those  whose  duties  run  hand-in-hand  with  the 
right.     ' 

*  ****** 

*  "  Thou  hast  a  daughter  present  1  " 

Marguerite  pointed  to  the  group  which  held  her  child. 

'  "  The  trial  is  severe,"  said  the  judge,  who  began  to  feel  compunctions  that 
were  rare  to  one  of  his  habits,  but  it  is  necessary  to  your  own  future  peace,  as  it 
is  to  justice  itself,  that  the  truth  should  be  known.  I  am  compelled  to  order  thy 
daughter  to  advance  to  the  body." 

Marguerite  received  this  unexpected  command  with  cold  womanly  reserve.  Too 
much  wounded  to  complain,  but  trembling  for  the  conduct  of  her  child,  she  went 
to  the  cluster  of  females,  pressed  Christine  to  her  heart,  and  led  her  silently  for- 
ward. She  presented  her  to  the  chatelain,  with  a  dignity  sj  calm  and  quid,  that 
the  latter  found  it  oppressive! 

'  "  This  is  Balthazar's  child,"  she  said.  Then  folding  her  arms,  she  retired 
herself  a  step,  an  attentive  observer  of  what  passed. 

The  judge  regarded  the  sweet  pallid  face  of  the  trembling  girl  with  an  interest 
he  had  seldom  felt  for  any  who  had  come  before  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  un- 
bending duties.  He  spoke  to  her  kindly,  and  even  encouragingly,  placing  himself 
intentionally  between  her  and  the  dead,  momentarily  hiding  the  appalling  specta- 
cle from  her  view,  that  she  might  have  time  to  summon  her  courage.  Marguerite 
blessed  him  in  her  heart  for  this  small  grace,  and  was  better  satisfied. 

'  "  Thou  wert  betrothed  to  Jacques  Colisl"  demanded  the  chatelain,  using  a 
gentleness  of  voice  that  was  singularly  in  contrast  with  his  former  stern  interro- 
gatories. 

The  utmost  that  Christine  could  reply  was  to  bow  her  head. 

'  "  Thy  nuptials  were  to  take  place  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Abbaye  des  Vig- 
nerons — it  is  our  unpleasant  duty  to  wound  were  we  could  wish  to  heal — but  thy 
betrothed  refused  to  redeem  his  pledge  1 " 

'  "  The  heart  is  weak  and  sometimes  shrinks  from  its  own  good  purposes,"  mur- 
mured Christine.  "  He  was  but  human,  and  he  could  not  but  withstand  the  sneers 
of  all  about  him." 

The  chatelain  was  so  entranced  by  her  gentle  and  sweet  manner  that  he  leaned 
forward  to  listen,  lest  a  syllable  of  what  she  whispered  might  escape  his  ears. 

'  "  Thou  acquittest,  then,  Jacques  Colis  of  any  false  intention  1 " 

'  "  He  was  less  strong  than  he  believed  himself,  mein  Herr;  he  was  not  equal 
to  sharing  our  disgrace,  which  was  put  rudely  and  too  strongly  before  him." 

'  "  Thou  hadst  consented  freely  to  the  marriage  thyself,  and  wert  well  disposed 
to'become  his  wife!  " 

The  imploring  look  and  heaving  respiration  of  Christine  were  lost  on  the  blunt- 
ed sensibilities  of  a  criminal  judge. 

6  "  Was  the  youth  dear  to  theel  "  he  repeated,  without  perceiving  the  wound  he 
was  inflicting  on  female  reserve. 

Christine  shuddered.  She  was  not  accustomed  to  have  affections  which  she 
considered  the  most  sacred  of  her  short  and  innocent  existence  so  rudely  probed; 
but,  believing  that  the  safety  of  her  father  depended  on  her  frankness  and  sincerity, 
by  an  effort  that  was  nearly  superhuman,  she  was  enabled  to  reply.  The  bright 
glow  that  suffused  her  face,  however,  proclaimed  the  power  of  that  sentiment 
which  becomes  instinctive  to  her  sex,  arraying  her  features  in  the  lustre  of  maiden 
shame. 

'  "  I  was  little  used  to  hear  words  of  praise,  Herr  Chatelain, — and  they  are  so 
soothing  to  the  ears  of  the  despised!  I  felt  as  a  girl  acknowledges  the  preference  of 
a  youth  who  is  not  disagreeable  to  her.  I  thought  he  loved  me — and — what  would 
you  more,  mein  Herri  " 

'  "  None  could  hate  thee,  innocent  and  abused  child  !  "  murmured  the  Signor 
Grimaldi. 

'  "  You  forget  that  I  am  Balthazar's  daughter,  mein  Herr;  none  of  our  race  are 
viewed  with  favor." 

'  "  Thou,  at  least,  must  be  an  exception!  " 

c  "  Leaving  this  aside,"  continued  the  chatelain,  "  I  would  know  if  thy  parents 
showed  resentment  at  the  misconduct  of  thy  betrothed ;  whether  aught  was  said  in 
thy  presence,  that  can  throw  light  on  this  unhappy  affair'?  " 
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'  "  Flerr  Chatelain,"  she  answered  eagerly,  the  blood  that  had  mounted  to  her 
cheeks  from  female  weakness,  deepening  to,  and  wanning,  her  very  temples  with  a 
holier  sentiment:  "  Herr  Chatelain,  we  wept  together  when  alone;  we  praved  for 
our  enemies  as  lor  ourselves,  but  nought  was  said  to  the  prejudice  of  poor  Jacques 
--no,  not  a  whisper." 

'  "  Wept  and  prayed!"  repeated  the  judge,  looking  from  the  child  to  the  father, 
in  the  manner  of  a  man  that  fancied  he  did  not  hear  aright. 

'  "  I  said  both,  mein  Herr;  if  the  former  was  a  weakness,  the  latter  was  a 
duty." 

'  "  This  is  strange  language  in  the  mouth  of  a  headsman's  child  !  " 

Christine  appeared  at  a  loss,  for  a  moment,  to  comprehend  his  meaning;  but, 
passing  a  hand  across  her  fair  brow,  she  continued, 

'  "  I  think  I  understand  what  you  would  say,  mein  Herr,"  she  said;  "  the  world 
believes  us  to  be  without  feeling  and  without  hope.  We  are  what  we  seem  in  the 
eyes  of  others  because  the  law  makes  it  so,  but  we  are  in  our  hearts  like  all  around 
us,  Herr  Chatelain — with  this  difference,  that,  feeling  our  abasement  among  men, 
we  lean  more  closely  and  affectionately  on  God.  You  may  condemn  us  to  do  your 
offices  and  to  bear  your  dislike,  but  you  cannot  rob  us  of  our  trust  in  the  justice  of 
Heaven.  In  that  at  least,  we  are  the  equals  of  the  proudest  baron  in  the  cantons!"  ' 

Mr.  Cooper  in  all  his  writings  has  shown  himself  true  to  his  country.  His  tal- 
ents have  been  devoted  to  promote  the  literary  reputation  of  our  republic,  and  to 
make  our  institutions  known  and  respected  in  Europe.  He  deserves  to  have  his 
return  welcomed  by  our  whole  people;  and  such  reception  will  be  accorded  him. 
And  when  he  once  more  stands  on  American  soil,  let  him  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  American  subjects.  His  genius,  like  our  own  eagle,  requires  the  air  of  our  wide 
prairies,  and  untrodden  mountains  to  tempt  its  highest  and  most  daring  flights. 

The  Novelists'  Magazine,  Vol.  I,  No.  I.  and  II.  1833.  Improved  edition, 
containing  the  Ghost  Hunter  and  his  Family,  and  Mary  of  Burgundy; 
or  the  Revolt  of  Ghent:  Published  by  C.  Alexander  &  Co.  Philadelphia. 

The  above  work  is  in  future  to  be  printed  inl2mo.  numbers,  semi-monthly,  each 
to  contain  107  pages,  and  every  four  numbers  to  form  a  volume.  Six  volumes, 
containing  nearly  2600  closely  printed  pages  will  be  given  in  one  year,  for  the  sum 
of  five  dollars.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  fine  type  and  compact  form 
in  which  the  work  is  prepared  permits  a  number  of  volumes  to  be  compressed  in 
one — so  that  the  novel  reader  can  have  quite  a  library  of  matter  in  one  year.  The 
American  publishers  have  the  opportunity  of  selection  from  the  most  approved  and 
popular  novels,  and  are  taking  measures  to  obtain  original  and  national  works. 
The  last  measure,  if  successful,  will  give  great  interest  to  their  undertaking — those 
who  make  use  of  their  influences  and  facilities  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  Ameri- 
can writers,  deserve  support. 

The  Book  of  Commerce  by  Sea  and  Land,  exhibiting  its  connexion 
with  Agriculure,  the  Arts,  and  Manufactures.  Illustrated  by  a  Map  and 
numerous  Engravings.     Boston:  Allen  &  Ticknor.     pp.  1S5. 

"  Knowledge  is  the  science  of  truth,"  says  Aristotle — but  we  doubt  whether 
that  great  philosopher  ever  understood  so  much  of  the  science,  which  would  be  ap- 
plied to  the  convenience,  comfort  and  civilization  of  the  human  species  as  in  this 
volume  is  rendered  plain  and  easy  of  acquisition  to  the  children  of  our  common 
schools.  Thanks  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  our  enterprizing  and  intelligent  book- 
makers, there  is,  now   no   lack  of  the  means  of  information   and  improvement. 
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Among  the  multitude  of  new  works  for  schools  and  families,  which  are  constantly 
offered,  we  have  not  met  with  one  that  appears  more  fitted  to  be  useful  than  this" 
Book  of  Commerce.  By  the  way,  the  title  hardly  does  justice  to  the  work — which 
is  the  history  of  the  articles  of  Commerce,  as  well  as  a  description  of  the  ways 
and  means  by  which  the  commercial  intercourse  among  nations  is  managed.  We 
give  one  description  as  a  sample,  and  we  recommend  to  mothers  to  look  over  the 
book.  Perhaps  it  would  hardly  answer  to  call  the-- attention  of  novel-reading  la- 
dies to  a  Book  of  Commerce — but  we  assure  them,  unless  they  are  very  knowing, 
they  will  find  novelties  in  this:  and  those  who  have  children,  should  never  be  ig- 
norant of  the  books  their  children  study.  The  article  on  silks — and  that  on  dia- 
monds, cannot  fail  to  interest  ladies. 

"  Isinglass  is  one  of  the  purest  and  finest  of  the  animal  glues.  It  is  a  product,  the 
preparation  of  which  is  almost  peculiar  to  Russia.  It  is  made,  of  the  air-bladders 
and  sounds  of  different  kinds  of  fish  which  are  found  in  the  large  rivers  which  fall 
into  the  North  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  The  best  isinglass  is  usually  rolled  in  little 
ringlets;  the  second  sort  is  laid  together  like  the  leaves  of  a  book;  and  the  com- 
mon sort  is  dried  without  any  care.  When  fine,  it  is  of  a  white  color,  almost  trans- 
parent and  dry.  It  dissolves  readily  in  boiling  water,  and  is  much  used  in  cook- 
ery. It  is  also  used  in  fining  liquors  of  the  fermented  kind,  and  in  making  mock 
pearls,  stiffening  linens,  silks,  gauzes,  &c.  Boiled  in  milk  it  forms  a  mild,  nutri- 
tious jelly,  and  is  thus  sometimes  employed  medicinally.  This,  when  flavored  by  the 
art  of  the  cook,  is  the  blanc  mange  of  our  tables." 

Geographical  Copy  Book,  &c.  By  William,  C.  Woodbridge.  Boston: 
Carter,  Hendee  &  Co. 

This  work  is  designed  to  teach  the  nature,  use  and  construction  of  Maps. 
The  introduction  exhibits  numerous  illustrations,  on  a  small  scale,  making  the 
principle  on  which  maps  are  constructed,  perfectly  plain  to  the  comprehension  of  a 
child.  These  are  then  a  series  of  Outline  Maps,  with  a  Skeleton  Map,  on  the 
page  opposite  each  Outline,  to  be  filled  by  the  pupil.  The  plan  is  a  good  one,  and 
such  as  cannot  fail  to  interest  pupils.  The  name  of  Mr.  Woodbridge  is  sufficient 
to  recommend  the  work.  And  while  we  say  this,  it  is  but  justice  to  the  publishers 
to  state,  that  the  manner  of  getting  up  this  "  Geographical  Copy  Book"  is  in  ex- 
cellent style.     There  are  twenty-five  large  drawings,  besides  many  small  ones. 

An  Address  delivered  before  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  As- 
sociation, October  10th,  1833.  By  Nathaniel  Greene.  Hymn  ivritten  for  the 
occasion,  by  Mrs.  H.  Sigoumey. 

The  purpose  of  the  Association  is  to  assist  the  indigent  widows  and  children  of 
its  deceased  members; — and  what  more  powerful  appeal  can  be  made  to  the  favor  of 
the  ladies'?  Every  kind  female  heart  must  take  an  interest  in  its  success,  and  rejoice 
to  learn  that  the  improvement  of  the  Mechanics  themselves  is  the  attendant,  if  not 
the  consequence  of  their  charities.  Such  is  the  view  taken  of  it  in  this  eloquent 
Address. 

"In  the  holy  cause  of  benevolence,  much  has  been  effected.  The  charities  of  this 
society  have,  indeed,  "  been  twice  blessed."  Important  as  has  been  the  relief  af- 
forded to  the  recipients  of  its  bounty,  it  has  borne  no  proportion  to  the  blessings 
which  have  thence  reverted  to  the  givers.  To  the  cause  of  charity  are  we  principally 
indebted  for  our  original  association,  and  consequently  for  all  the  benefits  derived 
from  it.  The  mutual  intercourse  and  interchange  of  ideas  which  it  has  afforded, 
have  undoubtedly  done  much  to  increase  our  knowledge  and  fit  us  for  the  discharge 
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of  the  duties  of  several  stations — while  the  charitable  practices  which  our  consti- 
tution enjoins,  can  hardly  have  had  less  influence  in  softening  our  feelings  and  puri- 
fying our  hearts.  These  considerations,  if  any  such  inducements  were  necessary, 
should  incite  us  to  renewed  exertions  for  the  relief  of  those  who  suffer,  and  for  the 
consolation  of  those  who  mourn." 

But  it  was  not,  apparently,  the  object  of  the  orator  to  awaken  the  sympathies  of 
his  hearers  in  behalf  of  their  assumed  duties  of  charity:  these  they  cheerfully  dis- 
charge. He  dwells  on. the  duty  of  the  Mechanic,  to  himself,  to  society,  to  his 
country;  showing  the  powerful  influence  he  may  exert  on  the  improvement  of  the 
world.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  importance.  Mr.  Greene  has  made  it  deeply 
interesting,  and  shown  the  young  Mechanic  that  he  may  well  be  proud  of  his  call- 
ing. The  Hymn  of  Mrs.  Sigourney  we  subjoin:  its  simple  and  touching  appeal  is 
in  unison  with  the  season  when  "  winter  is  coming,"  and  the  miseries  of  poverty 
are  most  aggravated. 

Widow! — long  estranged  from  gladness, 

In  thy  cell  so  lonely  made, 
Where  chill  Penury's  cloud  of  sadness 

Adds  to  grief  a  sterner  shade, 
See!  the  searching  eye  hath  found  thee,— 

Pitying  hearts  confess  thy  claim, 
Bounteous  spirits  shed  around  thee 

Blessings  in  a  Saviour's  name. 

Orphan! — in  despondence  weeping, 

Crushed  by  want  and  misery  dire, 
Or  on  lowly  pallet  sleeping, 

Dreaming  on  thy  buried  sire, — 
Hands,  like  his,  shall  toil  to  cheer  thee, 

Stranger  arms  be  round  thee  cast, 
And  a  Father,  ever  near  thee, 

Fit  the  shorn  lamb  to  the  blast. 

Brethren! — by  the  precious  token 

That  the  sons  of  mercy  wear, 
By  the  vows  we  here  have  spoken, 

Graved  in  truth,  and  sealed  with  prayer, — 
Penury's  dark  lot  loe  will  brighten, 

Misery  ivith  compassion  meet, 
And  the  heart  of  sorrow  lighten, 

Till  our  own  shall  cease  to  beat. 

The  Religious  Magazine.  Conducted  by  G.  D.  and  J.  Abbott.  Boston: 
William  Pierce. 

To  promote  practical  piety  is  the  object  of  this  Magazine.  The  authors  of  the 
"  Mother  at  Home  " — "  Young  Christian  " — and  "  The  Teacher  "  have  already 
shown  that  they  have  power  to  invest  with  a  charm  for  the  young  and  gay,  those  grave 
and  important  subjects  which,  it  had  been  usual  to  consider,  would  only  be  relish- 
ed by  the  aged  or  the  pious.  These  gentlemen  are  calculated  to  become  popular 
writers,  and  we  rejoice  that  they  have  entered  on  the  task  of  periodical  literature. 
We  do  hope  the  influence  of  the  exalted  and  pure  genius  of  such  men  will  check,  at 
least,  the  rage  for  the  frivolous  love  stories,  and  meretricious,  worn-out  descrip- 
tions of  high  life  which  are  poured  upon  our  shores  from  the  licentious  and  frip- 
pery writers  of  England,  by  the  cupidity  of  American  publishers.  There  is 
no  way  of  staying  this  stream  of  corruption,  but  by  the  improvement  of  the  public 
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taste.     Every  American  writer,  therefore,  who  contributes  towards  this  improve- 
ment, is  a  public  benefactor. 

Had  we  room  to  give  the  articles  "  Buying  Lottery  Tickets,"  and  "  The  Ship 
Poland,"  our  readers  would  have  ample  proof  that  to  be  amusing  it  is  not  necessa- 
ry to  talk  of  Almack's — or  that  to  be  pathetic  we  must  describe  an  elopement  or 
a  duel.  Those  who  question  the  possibility  of  imparting  a  vivid  and  pleasurable 
interest  to  themes  designed  to  make  us  wiser  and  better  are  referred  to  the  work 
in  question.     It  is  published  monthly. 

Family  Lyceum — "One  cent  for  a  world.  Upon  our  globe  are  about  eight 
hundred  millions  of  inhabitants.  At  least  nine-tenths  of  these  are  miserable  slaves 
to  ignorance  and  sin.  The  light  and  spirit  of  the  gospel  can  alone  set  them  free. 
A  copy  of  this  gospel  can  be  procured  for  ten  cents,  and  may  carry  the  blessings  of 
Christian  freedom  to  a  whole  family,  or  to  four  persons  at  least.  Two  hundred 
millions  of  testaments  might,  of  course,  carry  the  gospel  to  every  member  of  the 
human  family. 

In  the  United  States  are  about  four  millions  of  children,  one  cent  from  each  of 
which  would  amount  to  forty  thousand  dollars.  In  one  year,  by  contributing  one 
cent  a  week  each,  they  might  raise  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars.  One  cent 
a  week  each,  for  ten  years,  would  raise  the  twenty  millions  necessary  to  carry 
liberty  to  seven  hundred  millions  of  slaves,  upon  our  globe,  now  ground  down  by 
some  cruel  master;  now  bound  by  some  galling  chain;  and  not  the  less  cruel  and 
galling,  for  being  brought  upon  themselves. 

If  every  member  of  our  boasted  republic  should  contribute  one  cent  a  day  each, 
to  carry  to  their  brethren  of  the  human  family  the  only  true  republicanism  which 
does  or  can  exist  in  the  universe,  they  might  raise  the  amount  necessary  in  six 
months. 

Who  can  boast  of  a  drop  of  republican  blood,  while  he  is  unwilling  to  contri- 
bute one  cent  a  day,  for  half  a  year,  to  change  our  world  into  a  great  and  pure  re- 
public 1  " 

The  work  from  which  the  above  extract  is  made,  is  a  valuable  periodical 
edited  by  Josiah  Holbrook  :   published  by  Geo.  W.  Light  :  Boston. 

) 

America.  In  Blackwood's  Magazine  for  Sept.  there  is  a  highly  laudatory  re- 
view of  "  Men  and  Manners  in  America,"  from  which  we  extract  the  following 
very  comforting  doctrine  for  the  aristocracy  of  the  old  world. 

In  Europe,  the  ascending  intellect  and  increasing  information  of  every  succes- 
sive generation,  have  long  beenconspicuous;  and  society  has  exhibited  for  three 
hundred  years  the  animating  spectacle  of  each  successive  generation  being  more  el- 
evated and  refined  than  that  which  preceded  it.  But  that  is  far  from  being  the 
case  in  America.  There  the  degrading  equalizing  tendency  of  democracy  is  daily 
experienced  with  more  deplorable  effects;  and  instead  of  the  lower  orders  ascend- 
ing to  the  intelligence  and  elegance  of  the  superior,  the  better  order  of  citizens  are 
fast  descending  to  the  level  of  the  labouring  classes.  Each  successive  generation 
is  more  coarse,  and  less  enlightened,  than  that  which  precedes  it:  accomplish- 
ments and  knowledge  die  out  with  existing  generations,  and  society  exhibits  the 
melancholy  spectacle  of  an  incessant  deterioration  in  all  the  ennobling  qualities  of 
the  human  mind.  This  is  no  more  than  what  a  priori  might  have  been  expected, 
and  what  we  have  repeatedly  prophesied  would  speedily  come  to  pass  in  this  coun- 
try. Human  affairs  never  stand  still;  they  are  either  advancing  or  declining:  the 
lower  orders  are  daily  assimilating  themselves  to  the  higher,  or  the  higher  are 
descending  to  the  level  of  their  inferiors.  The  class  in  whom  political  power 
practically  l'esides  is  the  one  which  gives  its  character  either  for  good  or  evil  to 
this  progress:  if  that  class  is  above  the  average  of  intellectual  acquirement,  the 
change  is  progressive,  and  society  is  constantly  advancing;  if  it  is  below  it,  the 
change  is  ever  for  the  worse,  and  it  as  certainly  recedes.  America,  Mr.  Hamilton 
tells  us,  exhibits  this  painful  spectacle. 
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Providence,  as  manifested  through  Israel. 

The  Faith,  as  unfolded  by  many  Prophets. 

The  Essential  Faith  of  the  Universal  Church. — These  three  works,  by  Har- 
riet Martineau,  obtained  the  prizes  offered  by  the  British  Foreign  Uni'arian  Asso- 
ciation. We  shall  notice  them  more  particularly  in  our  next:  we  recommend  an 
examination  of  thern  to  Christians  of  all  denominations. 

Poor  Laics  and  Paupers  Illustrated,  by  Harriet  Martineau. 

The  Book  of  Commerce  by  Sea  and  Land,  exhibiting  its  connexion  with  Ag- 
riculture, the  Arts,  and  Manufactures. 

Young  Ladifs  Sunday  Book. 

Memoir  of  Mrs.  Lydia  Malcom. 

The  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry.  By  T.  J.  Harden,  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  James  Marsh.     Burlington,  Vt. 

The  Philomathesian.  Conducted  by  a  Literary  Association.  Middlebury,  Vt. 

A  Remedy  for  Fanatacism  and  Skepticism.     Concord,  N.  H. 

A  Discourse  on  the  Right  Moral  Influence  and  Use  of  Liberal  Studies. 
By  J.  C.  Verplank.     New-York. 

Fruits  and  Stories  of  Irish  Peasantry.    Second  Series.    Philadelphia. 

A  Guide  to  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  Search  of  Religion.     Philadelphia. 

Grace  Cassidy  or  the  Repealers.      Philadelphia. 


Marsh,  Capen  Sf  Lyon  have  the  following  works  in  Press  : — 

Combe's  System  of  Phrenology,  revised. 
Do.        Elements  of      do. 
Dr.  Andrew  Combe's  Work  on  Insanity,  with  Notes,  by  an  American  Physi- 
cian. 

Spurzheim's  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,  revised  by  an  American  Physician. 
Memoirs  of  Spurzheim.     By  Dr.  Carmichael,  of  Dublin. 
First  Number  of  the  Annals  of  Phrenology. 
Miss  Peabody's  Key  to  History.     Part  III. 

Introduction  to  the  Grammar  of  Elocution.  Designed  for  schools.    By  Jona- 
than Barber,  M.  D. 

DewhursVs  Human  and  Comparative  Phrenology,  revised. 
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FERDINAND    AND    HIS    QUEENS.* 

Ferdinand  VII.,  king  of  Spain,  the  fifth  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  in  that  kingdom,  was  born  at  the  Escurial,  October, 
1784.  He  was  recognized  prince  of  Asturias,  or  heir  to  the 
crown,  in  1789,  by  the  Cortes,  which  had  been  assembled 
that  year  for  the  purpose,  and  which  also  restored  the  ancient 
law  of  succession,  whereby  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  defect  of 
a  male  heir,  devolved  to  a  female  of  the  same  line. 

He  was  married,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Marie  Antoinette 
de  Bourbon,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  king  of  Naples;  and 
this  marriage  took  place  at  Barcelona,  in  October,  1802.  It 
appears  that  the  youth  and  personal  merit  of  this  princess  in- 
spired him  with  an  attachment  to  her,  and  that  he  was  deeply 
affected  by  her  death,  which  happened  in  May,  1806. 

His  second  wife  was  Isabel  Maria  de  Braganza,  daughter 
of  John  VI.,  of  Portugal,  to  whom  he  was  united  in  Septem- 
ber, 1816.     This  princess  shared  the  throne  of  Ferdinand  for 

*  For  this  article  we  are  indebted  to  an  American  lady  now  in  Spain.  Of 
course,  the  reader  will  find  it  was  written  before  the  decease  of  Ferdinand;  but 
this  does  not  detract  from  the  interest  of  the  sketch. — Ed. 
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a  still  shorter  period  than  the  preceding  one:  she  died  in  child- 
birth, in  1818.  Her  personal  appearance  was  good;  her  fea- 
tures regular,  and  might  even  be  styled  handsome.  But  there 
was  a  vacant  look  and  want  of  expression  in  her  countenance 
which,  in  addition  to  a  habit  of  keeping  her  lips  always  apart, 
deprived  her  of  all  pretensions  to  beauty.  She  had  a  taste 
for  the  fine  arts,  and  patronized  the  professors  of  them,  es- 
pecially the  celebrated  painter  Lopez,  under  whose  direction 
she  herself  acquired  no  inconsiderable  skill  in  painting  and 
design. 

The  torch  of  hymen  was  lit  once  more,  in  1819,  and  Fer- 
dinand was  married  to  Maria  Josepha  Amelia,  daughter  of  the 
duke  Maximilian,  brother  of  the  king  of  Saxony.  In  point  of 
education  and  acquirements,  she  was,  perhaps,  the  most  ac- 
complished queen  that  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  She 
spoke  several  modern  languages,  was  acquainted  with  the 
Latin,  and  had  a  taste  for  poetry.  Of  the  latter,  she  gave  the 
public  one  or  two  specimens  in  Spanish,  which,  considering 
that  she  wrote  in  a  foreign  language,  did  no  little  credit  to  her 
talents.  With  such  accomplishments,  this  princess  might 
have  been  the  admiration  of  her  subjects;  but,  unhappily,  there 
was  in  her  disposition  a  melancholy  and  moroseness,  which, 
added  to  a  severe  and  forbidding  countenance,  imposed  an 
undue  restraint  on  all  who  approached  her,  and  cast  a  gloom 
on  every  thing  around.  Josepha  Amelia  was  an  ascetic,  aus- 
tere in  her  morals,  and  devoted  to  religion  and  religious  ob- 
servances. She  was  by  nature  better  fitted  for  a  convent  than 
a  court;  but  she  was  charitable  and  humane,  and  died,  re- 
gretted by  the  poor  at  Aranjuez,  in  May,  1829. 

The  throne  of  Ferdinand  was  still  without  a  direct  heir, 
and  the  king  was  induced  to  enter  the  conjugal  state  for  the 
fourth  time.  The  fatality  which  seemed  to  attend  a  union 
with  Ferdinand,  and  the  example  of  three  princesses,  who  had 
sunk  into  the  grave  shortly  after  ascending  the  Spanish  throne, 
did  not  deter  Maria  Christina  de  Bourbon,  daughter  of  Fran- 
cesco Genari,  king  of  Naples,  from  accepting  that  honor;  and 
in  December,  1829,  she  became  the  wife  of  Ferdinand,  and 
queen  of  Spain. 

The  reputation  of  this  princess  had  spread  through  the 
kingdom  long  before  her  arrival;  and  on  her  appearance  in 
the  capital,  her  youth,  beauty,  and  affability,  realized  the  most 
sanguine  expectations,  and  filled  all  Spain  with  rapture  and 
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enthusiasm.  She  studied  from  the  first  to  make  herself  pop- 
ular, and  succeeded;  she  flattered  the  prejudices  of  the  people, 
conformed  to  their  usages,  and  adopted  their  dress.  All  this, 
aided  by  a  countenance  beaming  with  benevolence,  and  an  in- 
expressible smile  which  always  plays  about  her  lips,  soon 
caught  the  hearts  of  the  people,  to  whom  she  was  fond  of 
showing  herself,  and  who  admired  her  the  more  from  the  con- 
trast of  her  manner  compared  with  that  of  her  predecessor. 
The  amnesty  lately  granted  by  her,  the  removal  from  office, 
of  various  persons  who  were  unfavorable  to  her  views,  and 
the  appointment  of  others  that  may  be  relied  on,  have  already 
secured  to  her  a  strong  party;  and  the  recognition  of  the 
young  princess  by  a  Cortes,  is  the  only  measure  now  wanting 
to  insure  the  succession  of  that  princess  to  the  throne. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  queens  of  Ferdinand,  a  remark 
or  two  upon  their  illustrious  consort,  will  not,  perhaps,  be  out 
of  place.  During  a  long  and  turbulent  reign,  chequered  by  a 
variety  of  events,  the  fortune  of  this  prince  has  constantly 
prevailed,  and  borne  him,  thus  far,  in  safety  over  the  rocks 
and  quicksands  which  threatened  his  political  career,  if  not 
his  personal  existence.  Other  men,  with  more  firmness  of 
character,  or  with  talents  superior  to  those  which  Ferdinand 
is  believed  to  possess,  would,  if  placed  in  the  same  circum- 
stances, have  fallen,  perhaps,  the  victims  of  their  opinions, 
or  sunk  under  the  weight  of  their  misfortunes.  But  Ferdi- 
nand, yielding  always  to  the  blast,  or  suffering  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  stream,  has  seen  many  a  storm  pass  harm- 
less over  his  head;  and  if  he  has  lost  the  glory  of  an  heroic 
resistance,  has  escaped  the  evils  by  which  it  might  have  been 
attended,  if  unsuccessful.  Without  attempting  to  control  the 
course  of  events,  he  seems  invariably  to  have  placed  his  des- 
tiny in  the  hands  of  Providence.  Called  to  the  throne  in  1808, 
by  the  abdication  of  his  father,  and  the  voice  of  the  people, 
he  assumed  the  supreme  authority,  and  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  loyal  and  devoted  people.  A  few  months  only 
elapsed,  when,  being  summoned  to  Bayonne,  and  apprised  of 
his  father's  protest  against  the  abdication,  he  relinquished  his 
rights,  yielded  up  the  crown,  and  surrendered  himself  a  pris- 
oner at  Valency.  The  unfortunate  constitution  of  1812,  was 
alternately  sanctioned  and  abolished,  supported  or  abandoned 
by  him,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  spirit  of  the  time, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  the  party  in  favor  of,  or 
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against  it,  and  still  he  remained  the  sovereign  of  his  country. 
When,  in  1830,  the  succession  to  the  crown  became  a  matter  of 
serious  consideration,  he  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
queen,  and  declared  his  eldest  daughter,  the  young  princess  Ma- 
ria Isabel  Louisa,  heiress  to  the  crown;  and  this  same  declara- 
tion, was,  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  cancelled  and  renewed 
without  difficulty,  and  as  yet  without  any  of  the  consequences 
which  such  an  act  was  calculated  to  produce.  Neither  the 
designs  of  a  corrupt  court,  aiming  at  his  very  existence,  while 
yet  a  youth,  nor  the  constitutional  daggers  which  surrounded 
him  in  Seville,  nor  the  shells  which  fell  around  him  while  in 
Cadiz,  were  able  to  reach  a  life  which  seems  to  be  guarded  by 
a  charm.  In  short,  when  lately  the  hand  of  death  was  upon 
him  at  St.  Ildefonso,  and  when  his  end  appeared  inevitable, 
the  fortune  of  Ferdinand  again  prevailed,  and  he  was  restored 
to  comparative  health.  As  he  is  not  far  advanced  in  life,  he 
may  yet  live  many  years,  and  contribute  to  the  realization  of 
the  views  of  his  consort,  which,  if  they  are  not  in  conformity 
with  the  strictest  principles  of  justice,  are  at  least  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  honor  and  happiness  of  the  country,  and  may 
be  justified  on  the  saying  of  a  celebrated  French  writer, — 
"  Un  petit  mal  pour  un  grand  bien." 


REFLECTIONS. 


After  all  that  is,  or  can  be  said  of  human  life,  as  it  respects  the  hap- 
piness or  misery  attendant  on  certain  ages  or  conditions,  I  think  it  will 
be  found  that  where  our  motives  are  virtuous,  and  our  actions  good, 
equally  so,  one  year  with  another,  the  amount  of  human  happiness  will 
be  the  same  in  youth,  in  riper  years,  and  I  may  add  even  in  old  age. 
Thus  one  year  answereth  to  another  "  as  face  to  face  in  a  glass." 
These  reflections  have  a  tendency  to  subdue  any  great  anxiety  to  live 
many  years,  and  in  various  conditions — and  it  should  be  so,  for  our 
present  comfort.  Contentment  is  the  best  term  for  happiness,  and  a 
kind  of  happiness  which  the  bad  seldom  enjoy. 
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CHARITY. 

'Tis  a  world  of  wrong — Oh,  is  it  not  ? 
Of  fault  and  indiscretion — 
And  every  where  has  error  stamped 
Her  own  uncouth  impression. 

'Tis  true,  that  those  who  wait  on  God, 
And  seek  of  him  direction, 
Will  walk  unscathed  amid  the  flames, 
Through  his  divine  protection. 

And  they  are  blest.     Whate'er  betide, 
They  dread  not  hopeless  sorrow, 
Who  humbly  work  for  God  to-day, 
And  trust  him  for  to-morrow. 

But  some  there  are,  whose  feelings  wave 
Like  the  breeze -bended  taper, 
With  open  hand  and  generous  heart, 
And  spirits  light  as  vapor. 

They  err  full  oft  in  look  and  word, 
Even  when  they  mean  sincerely  ; 
Alas,  for  them — Alas,  for  them, 
They  buy  their  follies  dearly  ! 

And  there  are  some  austere  and  cold, 
Who  have  no  hearts  for  winning  ; 
So  righteously  rectangular, 
You'd  never  find  them  sinning  : 

Oh,  wherefore  should  they  say  or  do 
A  thing  that's  weak  or  naughty  ? 
'Tis  far  beneath  their  dignity 
To  err  : — they  are  too  haughty. 

They  stand  in  their  unerring  pride, 
To  look  down  on  the  others  ; 
And  toss  then  heads,  and  bless  their  stars. 
They  are  not  like  their  brothers  : 
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And  fix  on  them  a  searching  gaze, 
Of  chilling  inquisition  ; 
And  tell  them  of  their  motives  dark, 
And  of  their  heart's  condition  : 

And  read  their  catalogue  of  faults, 
With  every  chance  presenting  ; 
And  tinge  them  deep  and  deeper  still, 
Even  to  their  heart's  contenting  : 

Mingling  compassion  with  contempt, 
While  the  dark  list  they're  telling  ; 
A  generous  heart  will  rise  at  once, 
That  pitying  scorn  repelling. 

Oh,  I  could  never  breathe  or  tell 
My  utter  indignation, 
When  every  fault  is  branded  dark 
With  total  reprobation  ! 

To  frown  on  every  untaught  look  ; 
To  con  the  word  ill  spoken  ; 
To  blast  the  kindness  of  the  soul ; 
To  crush  the  heart  that's  broken  : 

Deeply  to  wound  the  spotless  name 
With  words  and  hints  censorious — 
They  deem  it  far  from  being  wrong, 
And  almost  meritorious. 

But  should  not  faults  be  pointed  out, 
And  errors  be  detected, 
And  evil  actions  meet  reproof, 
And  sinners  stand  corrected  ? 

Oh  !  yes,  for  Christian  charity 
Is  not  condemned  to  blindness  : 
She  sees,  and  may  expose  them  too, 
In  love  and  patient  kindness. 


That  charity — that  patient  love, 
It  is  the  grace  essential ; 
And  it  will  melt  the  erring  heart 
In  sorrow  penitential. 
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But  don't  require  the  sanguine  ones, 
Whose  feelings  aye  are  fluttering, 
To  walk  as  do  the  phlegmatic 
And  weigh  each  word  they're  uttering. 

Their  hearts  and  words  are  frank  and  warm, 
And  you  can  never  still  them ; 
And  if  you  rudely  try  to  crush, 
You  will  as  surely  kill  them. 

It  may  not  be — it  may  not  be — 
'Tis  all  in  vain  to  try  it  ; 
The  holy  friendship  of  true  soul, 
You  cannot  sell  or  buy  it. 

Then  why  essay  those  feelings  warm, 
To  bend,  or  chill,  or  hamper  ? 
There's  little  friendship  in  the  world  : 
It  does  not  need  a  damper. 

A  cold  reproof  will  ne'er  avail 
To  mend  the  heart's  condition  ; 
Nor  haughty  murderous  contempt, 
Nor  cruelest  suspicion. 

And  anger  is  all-impotent 
The  wandering  heart  to  fetter  : 
Ah,  nought  but  kindness  will  avail 
To  make  the  spirit  better  ! 

The  looks  of  kind  solicitude, 
The  tones  of  grieved  affection  ; — 
Oh,  try  them  ;  you  shall  see  them  work 
A  moral  resurrection  ! 

And  ye  who  only  watch  to  con 
The  failings  of  a  brother, 
Beware,  for  you  may  fall  and  sink 
As  low  as  any  other. 
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OLD    BOOKS. 

My  disposition  is,  by  nature,  of  a  grave  and  melancholy 
cast;  and  I  am  much  given  to  contemplation  and  serious  con- 
verse with  my  own  thoughts,  and  am  particularly  fond  of 
books,  especially  odd  volumes  of  old  superannuated  writers. 
They  are  my  favorites,  (though  I  do  not  altogether  reject 
those  of  more  modern  date,)  for  they  carry  me  back  to  the 
past,  and  I  become  a  dweller  among  ancient  scenes.  The 
works  of  the  old  authors,  moreover,  have  more  of  truth  and 
merit  about  them,  than  is  to  be  found  in  those  of  our  own  day. 
They  have  been  proved,  and  come  down  to  us,  like  gold  from 
the  furnace,  seven  times  purified.  They  are  the  relics  of  de- 
parted genius,  and  bear  his  impress  upon  every  page.  They 
are  fountains,  and  all  others  seem  scarcely  more  than  streams 
issuing  from  them;  possessing  not  the  purity  of  the  head- 
spring, but  polluted  by  the  channels  through  which  they  have 
flowed.  They  are  beautiful  pictures,  whose  masterly  delinea- 
tions many  have  since  strove  to  imitate,  but  in  vain. — Their 
sketches  are  rude,  uncouth,  and  but  spectres  of  the  original. 

Old  books  are  receptacles  of  rich,  glowing  thoughts,  treas- 
uries of  gems  and  precious  jewels,  which,  far  from  being  dim- 
med by  the  rude  touches  of  the  hand  of  time,  have  received 
an  additional  lustre  from  age,  which  acts  the  part  of  a  furbish- 
er,  and  removes  all  the  dust  and  earth,  leaving  nothing  but 
what  is  valuable. 

Old  books  are  living  mementos  of  the  past  ;  and  in  them  I 
see  not  the  workmanship  of  hands,  as  in  the  magnificent  ruins 
of  Greece,  or  the  mighty  pyramids  of  Egypt, — but  the  stri- 
vings, the  labors,  the  creations  of  mind.  And  as  I  read,  I 
think  of  those  who  wrote  them — those  ancient  men,  who  have 
gone  down  to  the  grave,  and  of  whom  they  are  faithful  wit- 
nesses, and  enduring  monuments. 

While  the  mighty  piles,  which  throw  their  gigantic  shadows 
over  the  plains  of  Memphis,  are  sleeping  in  an  eternal  obliv- 
ion, while  the  builders  of  the  palaces  of  Palmyra  and  Thebes 
are  forgotten,  the  creations  of  mind,  of  such  minds  as  those 
of  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Cicero,  and  Milton,  and  a  host  of 
others,    have  come   down  to  us  with  their  author's  names 
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PLUTOCRACY. 

The  following  very  just  remarks  are  from  Ferrall's  u  Ram- 
ble in  the  United  States. "  It  is  humiliating  to  hear  such  truths; 
but  it  is  necessary,  to  expose  this  contemptible  aping  of  the 
spirit,  of  exclusive  gentility,  caught  from  the  pride  of  rank  in 
the  old  world,  but  transferred  to  the  pride  of  wealth  in  the 
new. 

"English  novels  have  here  a  very  extensive  circulation, 
which  certainly  is  of  no  service  to  the  country,  as  it  induces 
the  wives  and  daughters  of  American  gentlemen,  (alias  shop- 
keepers) to  ape  gentility.  In  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  all 
the  other  towns  of  the  west,  the  women  have  established  cir- 
cles of  society.  You  will  frequently  be  amused  by  seeing  the 
lady  or  the  wife  of  a  dry-goods  store-keeper,  look  most  con- 
temptuously at  the  mention  of  another's  name,  whose  husband 
pursues  precisely  the  same  occupation,  but  on  a  less  extensive 
scale,  and  observe,  that '  she  only  belongs  to  the  third  circle 
of  society.' 

This  species  of  embryo  aristocracy, — or  as  Socrates  would 
call  it,  plutocracy — is  based  on  wealth  alone,  and  is  decidedly 
the  most  contemptible  of  any." 

Next,  hear  what  the  renowned  Captain  J.  L.  Alexander,  of 
the  42d  Royal  Highlanders,  saith  of  these  very  important 
things  ;    Duels,  Temperance  Societies,  and  Dispepsia. 

"  As  to  duels  and  deeds  of  violence,  the  Eastern  States 
present  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  Western.  The  New 
Englanders  have  too  much  shrewd  sense,  and  are  too  sober  and 
industrious  to  lead  them  to  quarrel.  Idleness,  gambling,  and 
drinking,  are  fruitful  sources  of  crime,  and  these  still  prevail 
in  the  Western  territory  to  a  great  extent ;  whereas  temperance 
societies  in  the  east  have  worked  miracles — the  health  of  the 
citizens  improves — their  morals  are  bettered,  and  misdemean- 
ors are  of  rare  occurrence,  from  these  admirable  checks  on 
evil  propensities." 

Who  ever  before  dreamed  that  the  Temperance  Societies 
had  done  such  a  wonderful  amount  of  good  ?    Truly  we  may 
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hope,  by  and  by,  that  our  national  morals  will  be  pure  and  im- 
maculate as  those  of  the  English.  But  the  gallant  captain 
fears  we  may  strive  to  improve  too  fast.  He  thus  admon- 
ishes us  : — 

"Where  the  societies  (temperance)  err,  is  in  insisting  on 
immediate  and  total  abstinence  from  spirituous  liquors  :  tem- 
perance is  limitation  to  a  small  quantity.  Thousands  would 
join  the  societies,  who  are  now  kept  aloof  from  them,  if  they 
were  allowed  a  moderate  share  of  'John  Barleycorn,'  and,  by 
degrees,  they  might  entirely  wean  themselves." 

At  New  York,  the  martial  tourist  found  that  temperance  was 
not  so  strictly  enjoined;  at  least,  it  did  not  regulate  the  eating 
propensity.  Take  the  inventory  of  a  supper  at  a  fashionable 
party. 

"  Then,  little  tables  were  wheeled  into  the  room  by  servants 
not  in  livery;  the  eyes  of  the  ladies  sparkled  brighter  than  ever, 
whilst  the  obsequious  swains,  in  starched  neck-cloths  and  kid 
gloves,  dispensed  canvass-back  ducks,  blue-pointer  oysters, 
lobster-salad,  fish,  soup,  jellies,  blanc-mange,  cream,  kisses, 
and  bottled  porter. 

"  But  what  a  penalty  is  paid  for  this  indulgence!  We  hear 
the  fashionable  American  disease,  dispepsia,  the  nervous  dis- 
orders and  debility  of  numbers  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants, 
attributed  to  the  moisture  of  the  climate,  the  great  heat  in  sum- 
mer, and  the  excessive  cold  in  winter;  but  it  is  to  hot  and 
heavy  suppers,  and  the  great  consumption  of  strong  animal 
food,  with  little  exercise,  that  we  must  chiefly  attribute  the 
loss  of  complexion,  of  teeth,  of  health,  and  the  death  of  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  the  celebrated  island  of  Manhattan 
in  the  prime  of  life." 

Let  the  New  York  ladies  reflect  on  these  things.  The 
arrangement  of  parties,  and  the  appointment  of  suppers,  is 
their  province — one-third  of  the  good  people  of  that  famed 
city,  dying  before  their  time,  in  consequence  of  eating  to 
excess,  is  an  awful  record  against  the  refinement  of  the  women 
as  well  as  the  reason  of  the  men. 
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CONVERSATIONS    AT    THE     FIRESIDE. 

No.  II. 

Amusements. — Dancing. 

["  0,  Mr.  Teachem  !  "  exclaimed  Emma,  as  she  flew  into 
the  parlor,  where  the  school-master  and  aunt  Catharine  were 
quietly  enjoying  the  delicious  reveries  inspired  by  a  cup  of 
the  very  best  young  hyson,  "  Mr.  Teachem,  I  see  that  odious, 
prosing  Sage  coining  up  the  avenue." 

"  Emma  !  How  can  you  speak  so  rudely  of  that  excellent 
man.  I  am  astonished  !  "  said  aunt  Catharine — and  the  good 
spinster  drew  herself  up  with  an  air  of  prim,  offended  gravity, 
partly  caused  by  her  reverence  for  the  outraged  character  of 
Mr.  Sage,  and  partly  by  the  unpleasant  sensations  she  en- 
dured in  being  thus  suddenly  aroused  from  that  quiescent 
state  in  which  she  loved  to  indulge  for  the  half-hour,  which 
intervened  between  the  removal  of  the  tea  things  and  the  com- 
mencement of  her  evening  occupations. 

"  Why,  my  dear  aunt,  I  did  not  mean  he  was  bad,  only 
odious — (aunt  Catharine  looked  displeased)  well,  disagreeable 
then,  to  me.  He  is  always  lecturing  me  ;  and  I  know  he 
comes  now  to  prose  about  the  ball  last  evening.  Do  Mr. 
Teachem,  be  my  champion." 

The  door-bell  rang  slowly,  but  with  a  long  peal.  "  Oh, 
that  is  Mr.  Sage,  sure  enough,"  said  aunt  Catharine.  She 
put  on  her  glasses,  drew  her  work-basket  near,  and  assumed 
that  pleasant,  domestic  air,  which  sits  so  becomingly  on  those 
who  are  no  longer  young.  It  seems  to  say,  we  are  happy  in 
being  useful  to  others:  come,  you  may  enjoy  yourselves  with- 
out the  excitements  of  passion  and  the  disappointments  of 
feeling. 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Teachem,  tell  me,  have  you  ever  danced?  " 
asked  Emma,  eagerly. 

"  A  few  times — a  few  times — but  a  long  while  since." 

"  No  matter  about  dates,  my  good  friend.  You  have 
danced,  and  you  must  know  it  is  not  wrong,  not  wicked,  as 
Mr.  Sage  maintains  it  to  be.     Now,  be  my  advocate." 

"  Wait  till  I  hear  you  accused." 

"  You'll  hear  that  as  soon  " — 
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"  Good  evening,  Mr.  Sage  :  you  are  welcome,"  said  aunt 
Catharine. 

"  Good  evening,  Madam.  Ah,  Mr.  Teachem,  very  happy 
to  meet  you  here;  quite  an  unexpected  pleasure.  Miss  Em- 
ma, I  hope  I  see  you  well."  And  the  monitor-looking  gentle- 
man bowed  very  ceremoniously  round,  and  then  seated  him- 
self in  the  large  arm-chair,  which  Emma  very  demurely 
placed  in  a  position  that  brought  the  two  lords  of  the  creation 
directly  vis-a-vis.  Then  she  ensconsced  herself  a  little  to  the 
left  of  Mr.  Teachem,  on  a  low  stool,  which  position  enabled 
her  to  look  up,  with  an  imploring  appeal  to  her  champion. 

"You  agree,  then,  that  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  a 
constitution  bestowed  by  our  beneficent  Creator,  renders 
amusements  of  some  sort  necessary,"  said  Mr.  Teachem. 
"  Pray  define  the  kind  and  degree  of  amusement  you  deem 
innocent." 

"  Why,  I  would  only  allow  such  as  may  be  enjoyed  by  the 
wise;  such  as  are  perfectly  consistent  with  innocence,  and 
temperance;  and  these  amusements  chiefly  to  consist  in 
pleasures  of  the  mind,"  replied  Mr.  Sage. 

"  So  we  have  three  conditions  under  which  amusements 
maybe  enjoyed;  first,  by  the  wise.  Who  are  the  wise? 
By  what  standard  must  they  be  measured  ?  by  what  clue  dis- 
covered ?  If  any  class  of  people  are  to  have  this  impre- 
scriptable  right  to  amusements,  they  must  have  such  plain, 
cogent  reasons  to  prove  their  right,  as  can  admit  of  no  dis- 
pute. Now,  for  myself,  I  think  with  the  amiable  Cowper 
that  the  'innocent  are  gay,'  or  should  be  so  ;  and  that  all  who 
feel  a  cheerfulness  of  spirit  prompting  them  to  partake  of 
chastened  and  well-ordered  amusements,  have  a  right  to  in- 
dulge their  disposition,  although  they  may  not,  either  mental- 
ly or  morally,  rank  among  the  wise,  as  we  rate  wisdom. 
You  surely  would  not  insist  that  gravity  and  gray  hairs  were 
essential  to  the  participator  in  amusements  ?  " 

"  No,  no  !  you  run  my  proposition  to  a  very  ridiculous 
conclusion.  I  meant  the  rational  ;  those  who  could  distin- 
guish between  duties,  and  the  mere  recreations  which  are 
required  to  fit  us  for  the  performance  of  our  duties,  and  who 
always  keep  the  last  in  subservience  to  the  first.  I  call  such 
the  wise.  They  will  indulge  in  amusements,  at  times,  but, 
always  with  temperance,  and  in  innocency." 
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"  True  ;  I  cordially  agree  with  you  there.  Amusements 
should  always  be  innocent,  and  even  these  should  be  temper- 
ately indulged  ;  but  you  named  the  'pleasures  of  the  mind  ' 
as  being  always  allowable  :  now  I  think  these  require  as 
watchful  care,  and  as  wise  discrimination  as  mere  physical  en- 
joyments. You  deem  it  a  serious  evil  that  a  young  lady 
should  waste  a  few  hours  in  the  ball-room.  What  do  you 
say  of  the  days,  weeks,  even  months  she  passes  in  novel- 
reading?  That  is  a  '  pleasure  of  the  mind.'  The  frequent- 
er of  the  theatre  will  tell  you  his  amusement  is  a  '  pleasure 
of  the  mind.'  Even  the  gambler  might  make  the  same  plea, 
for  in  no  amusement  is  the  mind  more  exercised  or  engaged. 
I  make  these  remarks  merely  to  show  the  danger  of  general 
conclusions.  I  hold  that  no  amusements,  either  mental  or 
physical,  are  wholly  free  from  temptation  or  exempt  from 
danger.  All  are  liable  to  excess  or  abuse.  All  require  the 
watchful  guardians,  reason  and  conscience,  to  circumscribe 
their  limits  or  control  their  levity." 

"  I  speak,  not  of  dancing  in  reference  to  the  truly  religious," 
said  Mr.  Sage,  "  I  am  fully  persuaded  no  person  under  the 
influence  of  pious  or  devotional  feelings  will  dance  ;  though 
such  an  one  may,  in  seasons  of  coldness  and  stupidity,  yield 
to  the  temptation.  I  object  to  it  only  on  rational  grounds.  It 
is  unfitting  for  man,  because  it  is  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of 
human  nature — it  is  indelicate  for  woman,  because  its  chief 
pleasure  arises  from  exciting  the  passion  of  love.  These  two 
positions  have  been  maintained  by  the  best  and  greatest  of 
ancient  and  modern  writers.  The  wise  heathen  had  too 
much  self-respect  to  dance.  Cicero  informs  us  that  none  of 
good  repute  among  the  Romans  partook  of  that  amusement. 
And  we  have  an  example  in  point — the  Englishman  may  dance, 
but  it  is  not  his  delight,  his  forte  ;  and  how  superior  he  is,  in 
dignity  of  character,  to  the  skipping,  pirouetting  Frenchman." 

u  Your  reference  to  the  ancients,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  estimated  dancing,  has  no  bearing  on  the  dignity  of  hu- 
man nature,  as  I  can  perceive,"  returned  the  school-master. 
"  Dancing  was  simply  unfashionable  at  Rome;  but  fashion  is 
no  standard  by  which  to  measure  delicacy,  humanity,  or  in- 
deed any  of  those  virtues  which  I  think  must  be  allowed  to 
enter  into  our  idea  of  the  '  dignity  of  our  nature.'  It  was 
the  fashion  among  the  ancients  to  appear  naked  on  many  oc- 
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casions  :  it  was  the  fashion  to  sit  in  the  circus  and  see  men 
butcher  each  other,  or  see  them  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  beasts. 
Now,  sir,  you  surely  would  not  approve  of  either  of  these 
practices,  as  adding  to  the  'dignity  of  our  nature.5  Nor 
would  you  recommend  the  amusements  of  the  ancients  for 
our  example." 

"  No,  surely  not — but  the  English  character  was  the  stand- 
ard to  which  I  especially  referred." 

"  I  fear  you  will  again  be  disappointed  in  the  tendency  of 
your  illustration  respecting  the  dignity  of  human  nature.  To 
dignify  the  character,  means  to  exalt,  to  render  it  more  the  ob- 
ject of  preference.  The  gloomy,  proud,  unsocial  reserve  of 
the  English  is  not  dignity  ;  nor  can  we  possibly  prefer  such 
an  exhibition  of  dignity  before  the  polite,  obliging  and  kind 
manner  which  the  Frenchman  so  engagingly  displays.  And 
it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  lady  Morgan,  describing  the  charac- 
ter of  the  French  peasantry,  gives  their  morals  as  well  as  man- 
ners a  decided  preference  to  the  English,  and  attributes  this 
almost  solely  to  their  favorite  practice  of  dancing.  '  This 
amusement,'  she  remarks,  '  makes  them  forget  their  cares, 
forego  their  resentments,  and  humanizes  the  heart  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses  ;' — that  is,  it  exalts  or  dignifies  their 
nature.  At  any  rate,  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  a  better  in- 
fluence on  the  temper,  morals  and  manners,  than  the  box- 
ing, cock-fighting,  horse-racing  amusements  of  the  British 
nation." 

Aunt  Catharine  had  laid  down  her  work,  and  sat,  as  it  were, 
utterly  amazed,  to  hear  the  dictum  of  her  Sage  oracle  so  un- 
ceremoniously dealt  with.  She  hardly  knew  to  which  side  to 
incline  ; — while  Emma  looked  up  in  the  face  of  her  champion 
with  an  approving  smile  that,  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  would 
have  sent  the  hero,  on  her  behests,  to  do  battle  with  a  host  of 
giants.     Now,  he  had  only  to  grapple  with  Mr.  Sage. 

'I  If  I  recollect  rightly  your  other  objection  to  dancing, 
you  think  it  incompatible  with  strict  female  delicacy,"  ob- 
served the  school-master. 

"  I  did  so,  and  I  am  borne  out  in  the  assertion  by  good 
authority.  Roscoe,  in  his  description  of  the  corrupt  court 
of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  says,  positively,  that  much  of  the  li- 
centiousness arose  from  the  practice  of  dancing.  Gibbon  as- 
serts that  the  refinements  of  life  corrupt  while  they  polish — 
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and  Marmontel  illustrates,  in  his  tales,  the  fatal  facility  with 
which  love  is  excited  in  the  ball-room.  Indeed,  that  from 
this  source  arises  the  chief  attraction  of  dancing  may  be  in- 
controvertibly  maintained,  because  the  sexes  never  dance 
separately."  Mr.  Sage  looked  around  with  an  air  of  triumph 
— while  poor  Emma  felt  abashed,  almost  humbled  to  think 
she  had  ever  been  happy  in  the  ball-room. 

"  The  abuse  of  any  art  or  accomplishment  is  no  argu- 
ment against  its  rational  practice,"  observed  the  school-mas- 
ter, with  a  calm,  deliberate  air.  "  We  know  that  every 
faculty  and  passion  of  the  mind,  and  every  movement  of  the 
human  form  may  be  perverted  to  bad  purposes.  How  often 
is  the  faculty  of  speech  productive  of  evil  ;  yet,  who  would 
recommend  to  keep  perpetual  silence  ?  It  was  not  dancing 
which  corrupted  the  Florentine  court  ;  though  the  art  doubt- 
less partook  of  the  general  tone  of  manners  there  prevalent. 
So  also  did  the  music,  the  paintings,  conversation,  dress, — 
every  thing  showed  that  the  fountain  of  the  heart,  among 
these  Italians,  was  corrupted  in  the  reign  of  de  Medici." 

"  But  if  making  love  is  not  the  chief  object  of  dancing,  why 
do  not  the  sexes  enjoy  the  amusement  separately  ?  "  asked 
aunt  Catharine. 

"  They  do — and  more  perfectly  than  ever  it  is  enjoyed  in 
a  ball-room,  with  all  the  bewildering  accompaniments  of  mu- 
sic, lights,  and  decorations." 

"Where  are  your  proofs,  sir?"  triumphantly  demanded  Mr. 

Sa§e- 

"  I  refer  to  the  practice  of  the  Indians,  inhabiting  the 

whole  continent  of  America.  I  bring  the  customs  of  a  world, 
to  prove  my  assertion.  Dancing  is  the  favorite  amusement 
of  this  people,  an  every-day  practice  ;  yet  the  sexes  always 
dance  separately.  War,  peace,  devotion,  gratitude,  all  are 
excited  and  expressed  by  the  dancing  of  these  untutored  sons 
of  nature  ;  yet  love  they  never  exhibit.  There  needs  no- 
other  evidence  to  prove  that  love,  or  its  expression,  is  not 
necessarily  connected  with  this  amusement." 

Mr.  Sage  took  up  the  newspaper — aunt  Catharine  resumed 
her  sewing — and, Emma  whispered  to  Mr.  Teachem,  that,  as 
he  had  so  satisfactorily  proved  that  dancing  was  not  wrong, 
she  wished  he  would  just  enumerate  his  reasons  for  believing 
it  right ;  otherwise  she  should  hardly  know  whether  he  ap- 
proved it  in  reality,  or  only  for  argument  sake. 
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"  I  will  draw  up  a  paper  to  that  effect  to-morrow  " — re- 
plied the  school-master. 

"  And  allow  me  to  keep  it:  0  !  that  will  be  perfect  " — 
exclaimed  the  laughing  girl.  "  I  shall  then  always  have  my 
reasons  for  dancing  at  my  fingers'  ends.  How  will  you  head 
it?  On  Dancing? " 

"  Let  me  see.  No — that  is  not  sufficiently  definite.  I 
will  call  it  '  Reasons  for  Dancing  ;  ' — it  is  always  well  to  have 
the  subject  matter  represented  in  the  title." 

Here  are  the  "Reasons,  &c." 

In  the  first  place,  dancing  is  a  useful  exercise,  and  one 
which  children  and  youth  can  enjoy,  at  seasons,  when  more 
boisterous  sports  would  be  unbecoming  or  impracticable. 

In  the  second  place,  dancing  is  a  polite  art,  imparting  an 
ease  to  the  address,  and  a  gracefulness  to  the  movements, 
which  no  other  accomplishment  can  entirely  supply.  In  so- 
cial intercourse  these  little  advantages  are  no  trifles.  In  sight 
we  are  all  critics,  and  extremely  apt  to  be  led  by  the  eye  in 
forming  our  estimate  of  character.  It  is  incumbent  on  those 
who  would  succeed  in  life,  to  study  every  agreeable  art  by 
which  they  may  increase  the  innocent  gratification  of  those 
who  promote  their  success. 

Thirdly — dancing  is  the  most  civil,  refined,  and  elegant 
amusement  which  the  young  of  both  sexes  can  enjoy  together. 
Surely  no  one  can  doubt  but  their  mingling,  at  times,  in 
amusements,  has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  manners  and  morals 
of  society. 

Fourthly — dancing  adds  to  the  stock  of  our  innocent  enjoy- 
ments. That  this  is  innocent,  I  infer  from  the  sacred 
volume.  Dancing  is  mentioned — therefore  was  practised  in 
the  time  of  Moses,  yet  that  law-giver  has  delivered  no  in- 
junction against  it.  There  is  no  doubt  it  would  have  been 
prohibited  had  it  been  sinful :  we  may,  therefore,  infer  that 
it  was  among  the  innocent  recreations  which  were  kindly  al- 
lowed, by  the  beneficent  Dispenser  of  all  happiness  to  the 
labor-doomed  race  of  Adam. 

Fifthly — Many  eminent  Christian  names  might  be  adduced 
as  favoring,  either  by  example  or  precept,  the  practice. 
Time  will  permit  me  to  name  but  one.  He  is  in  himself  a 
host.  The  pious,  amiable,  and  learned  Addison  was  the  pa- 
tron of  dancing.  He  considered  it  as  not  only  imparting  hap- 
piness, but  increasing  virtue.     He  maintained  that  graceful 
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movements  of  the  body  promoted  a  harmony  in  the  mind;  and 
he  has  given  repeated  examples  of  its  beautiful  and  beneficial 
tendency,  both  on  manners  and  morals. 

From  these  reasons,  I  think  we  may  safely  recommend 
dancing,  not  only  as  an  ornamental  but  useful  part  of  educa- 
tion ;  as  an  accomplishment  capable  of  heightening  and  re- 
fining our  innocent  amusements  ;  as  the  means  of  imparting 
happiness  to  our  friends,  and  promoting  cheerfulness  in  our 
intercourse  with  society:  but  remember,  this  approval  of 
dancing  gives  no  countenance  to  its  abuses.  And  remember, 
too,  that  to  every  individual  there  will  come  "a  time  to 
mourn,"  as  well  as  "  a  time  to  dance." 


CONVALESCENCE 


Oh  !  there  are  a  thousand  pleasures  in  being  sick — or 
rather,  sickness  brings  a  thousand  delightful  feelings  in  her 
train.  All  those  belonging  to  convalescence,  are  positive  en- 
joyments;— the  first  sitting  up — the  incipient  appetite — the 
tempting  delicacy  to  gratify  it — the  kind  note  of  inquiry,  with 
the  little  offering  of  fruits  and  flowers — the  calls  of  friends, 
— and  oh  !  the  dear  delight  of  talking  again  after  having  been 
prohibited  ! 

These  are  pleasures,  but  not  the  highest  or  purest  ones  that 
belong  to  convalescence.  There  is  the  feeling  of  deep,  un- 
utterable gratitude,  till  the  heart  almost  aches  with  its  excess, 
to  Him  who  has  been  '.about  our  bed,'  and  whose  sustaining 
power  and  tender  mercy  has  carried  you  safely  through  the 
hour  of  peril,  and  the  season  of  suffering  ;  and  then,  too,  there 
are  the  dear  friends,  whose  unwearied  love  has  watched  over 
you,  relieving  your  distress,  patiently  bearing  with  your 
waywardness,  encouraging  hope,  and  commiserating  every 
complaint.  Oh  !  it  is  worth  while  to  be  sick,  were  it 
only  for  the  new  springs  of  love  which  it  calls  forth  in 
the  dear  domestic  circle,  binding  husband  and  wife,  parent 
and  child,  brother  and  sister,  master  and  servant,  in  a  closer 
bond  of  affinity,  affection,  and  confidence. 

I  know  there  is  a  dark  side  to  the  picture;  but  it  dwells  not 
on  my  memory. 

vol.  vi.  69 
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THE    DECEIVED. 

"  Alas!  for  the  perversity  of  man,  in  scorning  the  affection  he  ceases  to  doubt." 

Faded,  drooping,  and  sere, 

Is  the  wreath  that  hope  wove  ; 
And  the  torch  has  expired 

On  the  altar  of  love. 

The  eye  which  met  thine 

With  its  soft,  thrilling  beam, 
Now  blights  with  its  coldness 

Thy  heart's  happy  dream  ! 

Though  the  vows  are  dissolved 

Which  were  written  in  heaven, 
And  hands  which  were  plighted, 

Asunder  are  riven; 

Though  thy  spirit  is  bleeding 

From  treachery's  dart, 
Call  forth  to  the  trial 

The  pride  of  thy  heart. 

Oh,  yield  not  the  freshness 

And  joy  of  thy  spring  ; 
For  time  to  thy  bosom 

Its  healing  shall  bring. 

The  chords  of  affection 

Again  may  be  strung, 
And  the  heart  may  be  healed 

Which  affection  has  wrung. 

Roseville  Cottage.  Augusta. 
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FANNY   PEABODY. 

It  was  the  constant  aim  of  our  worthy  instructer,  and  also, 
of  his  clever  assistant,  Miss  D.,  to  encourage  a  neat  and  plain 
style  of  dress  among  the  scholars.  Very  few  of  them  could 
afford  to  wear  rich  and  expensive  clothing,  but  all  could  afford 
cheap  showy  things,  and  glittering  trinkets  of  no  value. 

There  were  many  poor  young  women,  and  young  men  too, 
in  our  village,  who  spent  all  their  earnings  to  procure  dashing 
outside  garments,  while  they  were  really  suffering  for  want 
of  warm  clothing.  Against  this  spirit  of  vain  display,  there- 
fore, the  master  and  assistant  determinately  set  their  faces. 
By  the  combined  influence  of  wholesome  precept,  and  bright 
example,  they  succeeded  in  gaining  over  to  their  own  faith 
and  practice,  nearly  all  the  school. 

But  there  was  one  of  the  great  girls,  who  set  at  nought  all 
their  counsel,  and  steadily  persisted  in  her  own  foolish  way. 
Fanny  Peabody,  or  Fanny  Peacock,  as  the  school-boys  called 
her,  on  account  of  the  variety  and  splendor  of  her  hues — 
Fanny  Peabody  always  came  into  school  with  either  a  refulgent 
yellow,  or  a  flaming  red  frock,  an  abundance  of  blue  and 
yellow  beads  around  her  neck,  and  a  large  bunch  of  marigolds, 
touch-me-nots,  or  lark-spur,  in  her  red  hair.  If  flowers  were 
gone  by,  a  few  bows  of  gay  colored  ribbon  supplied  their 
place.  And  yet,  with  all  her  display  of  gorgeous  tints,  she 
really  appeared  to  no  greater  advantage,  than  those  of  us  who 
were  plainly  dressed.  Indeed,  these  bright  hues  did  not  har- 
monize together,  and  they  did  not  altogether  become  her — 
She  was  an  immensely  great  girl,  plumper  than  even  Patty 
Gale.  In  a  plain  dark  dress,  she  would  have  passed  very 
well.  Her  exceedingly  red  face,  might  not  then  have  been 
invidiously  alluded  to,  as  it  often  was  ;  but  when  she  made 
herself  so  noticeable  in  gay  colors,  the  scholars  could  not  but 
lay  down  their  books  to  gaze  upon  her. 

'  Fred.  Barney,  and  John  Haskell,'  said  the  master,  'you 
have  been  whispering— come  out  into  the  floor,  and  tell  me 
what  you  have  been  saying.5  They  came  out,  hanging  their 
heads  and  looking  extremely  sheepish.     '  What  have  you  been 
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saying,  Frederic?  *  said  the  master.  *  I  did'nt  whisper  first, 
Sir,  but  John  did  ;  and  he  said  she  looked  like  a  great  red 
butterfly.5 

'  Whom  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  Fanny  Peacock — no,  Sir  ;  Pea-pea-body,  I  mean,  Sir,' — 
The  master  bit  his  lip,  and  tried  to  be  angry.  c  And  what  did 
you  answer  him  ? ' 

1  I  only  said,  Sir, — I  dont  quite  remember,  Sir.' 

'  He  said  she  was  a  great  red  butter-box,  Sir,'  cried  John, 
at  the  top  of  his  voice,  in  revenge  upon  his  betrayer.  There 
was  an  irrepressible  burst  of  laughter,  which  hardly  began  to 
subside,  after  the  master  had  smoothed  down  his  face  with  his 
hand,  and  commanded  '  Silence!5  as  sternly  as  he  could,  adding 
'  Frederic  and  John,  take  your  seats,  and  let  me  hear  no 
more  whispering.' 

The  love  of  display  was  early  implanted  in  poor  Fanny's 
heart  by  her  vain  mother,  who,  after  torturing  her  red  locks 
with  the  heated  curling-tongs,  and  tying  strings  of  beads  about 
her  neck,  would  set  her  upon  the  table,  and  call  all  the  family 
to  admire  her.  One  would  say  she  was  '  a  beautiful  lady,' 
another  '  a  little  queen,5  and  another  '  a  London  doll,'  while 
the  fat  pet  held  up  her  head,  put  out  her  lips,  and  looked  round 
as  if  nobody  was  good  enough  to  praise  her. 

Her  mother  died  when  she  was  nine  years  old,  but  Fanny 
did  not  much  care,  she  was  so  delighted  to  have  new  clothes, 
though  she  fretted  a  good  deal  because  they  were  black,  and 
because  she  was  obliged  to  leave  off  her  new  yellow  glass 
beads,  and  because  she  burnt  off  a  great  part  of  the  hair  on 
her  .forehead  with  the  curling-tongs  which  she  had  made  too 
hot.  Her  mother  had  always  curled  her  hair  for  her,  and 
done  almost  every  thing  else,  which  was  requisite  to  the  beau- 
tifying of  her  person.  The  loss  of  these  kind  offices  occa- 
sioned Fanny  all  the  grief  she  felt  at  the  death  of  her  affection- 
ate parent.  Truly,  pride  will  destroy  the  best  feelings  of 
the  heart — and  the  love  of  display  is  a  corroding  canker  upon 
its  affections. 

Fanny  did  not  make  great  progress  in  her  studies,  for  she 
could  not  study  out  of  school,  like  the  others,  her  whole  time 
being  occupied  with  doing  up  her  hair  in  forty  or  fifty  papers, 
(she  had  learned  to  distrust  the  curling-tongs)  in  taking  it  out 
of  the  papers  again  ;  and  working  capes  or  frocks,  to  wear  at 
the  balls.     She  used  to  embroider  them  with  colored  worsted, 
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and  very  conspicuous  they  made  her.  How  some  people  are 
taken  with  gay  hues.  Fanny  Peabody  had  always  plenty  of 
attendants — before  she  was  seventeen,  she  left  school  to  be 
married  to  a  house  and  sign  painter,  whose  heart  she  had  cap- 
tivated by  her  brilliant  colors. 

The  day  after  her  wedding,  was  the  annual  exhibition  at 
our  school,  and  among  a  crowd  of  visiters  appeared  Mrs. 
Fanny  in  her  bridal  attire.  '  Look  at  that,'  whispered  Fred. 
Barney,  pointing  to  her  frock,  '  she  has  blown  out  in  blue.' 

'Its  what  I  was  taught  to  call  red,  and  fire-red  too,'  said 
John  Haskins,  looking  at  her  bonnet. 

'  Don't  you  great  first-class  boys  know  colors  ? '  asked 
little  Jerry  Mooney,  winking  towards  her  handkerchief,  '  that's 
bright  yellow.' 

'  I  declare  it  is  green,  after  all,'  rejoined  Fred.  Barney,  as 
his  eye  rested  upon  her  shoes. 

Fortunately  Mrs.  Fanny  was  looking  another  way,  and  so 
was  the  master. 

That  was  a  sad  examination  for  me,  and  my  two  friends, 
Ruthy  Barney  and  Everallin. — Whether  we  were  dazzled  by 
the  splendor  of  the  bride,  or  awed  by  the  unusual  crowd  of 
visiters,  (people  were  quite  at  leisure  ;  for4the  season  had  been 
backward,  and  haying  time  was  not  yet  come,)  I  cannot  say 
how  it  was,  but  we  forgot  most  of  our  lessons,  and  appeared 
to  great  disadvantage — Ruth  blushed  and  stammered — Everallin 
grew  pale  and  trembled  like  a  poplar  leaf. — I  could  not  see 
what  color  I  turned,  but  I  found  that  either  laughing  or  crying 
was  inevitable,  and  pitched  upon  the  former.  It  was  a  most 
injudicious  course,  and  brought  down  upon  me  a  severe  re- 
proof from  our  disappointed  teacher — I  mean  a  reproving  look. 
He  did  not  speak  a  word — but  the  look  was  sufficient,  and 
finding  myself  checked  in  my  first  attempt,  I  burst  into  tears, 
and  was  sent  crying  to  my  seat.  How  much  we  were  mor- 
tified, and  how  much  our  parents  were  grieved. — We  made 
it  up  the  next  examinations,  by  our  most  perfect  recitations, 
but,  unfortunately,  it  was  a  rainy  day  very  few  were  there  to 
hear  us. 

Mrs.  Fanny's  house  is  not  clapboarded,  but  it  is  painted 
yellow  in  front,  and  there  are  scarlet  bombazet  half-curtains 
to  the  windows. — Her  children's  noses  are  blue,  and  they 
shiver  as  though  they  had  nothing  on  but  their  gay  calico  frocks ; 
yet  they  are  always  supplied  with  colored  glass  beads,  and 
new  red  morocco  shoes.  Susanna. 
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WINTER. 

By  Mrs.  Sigourney. 

I  deem  thee  not  unlovely, — though  thou  com'st 
With  a  stern  visage. — To  the  tuneless  bird, — 
The  tender  flow'ret, — the  rejoicing  stream 
Thy  discipline  is  harsh. — But  unto  Man, 
Methinks  thou  hast  a  kindlier  ministry, — 
Thy  lengthened  eve  is  full  of  fire-side  joys, 
And  deathless  linking  of  warm  heart  to  heart; 
So  that  the  hoarse  stream  passes  by  unheard. — 
Earth,  rob'd  in  white,  a  peaceful  Sabbath  holds, 
And  keepeth  silence  at  her  Maker's  feet. — 
She  ceaseth  from  the  harrowing  of  the  plough, 
And  from  the  harvest  shouting. — 

Man  should  rest 
Thus  from  his  fevered  passions, — and  exhale 
The  unbreathed  carbon  of  his  festering  thought, 
And  drink  in  holy  health. — As  the  tossed  bark 
Doth  seek  the  shelter  of  some  quiet  bay, 
To  trim  its  shattered  cordage,  and  repair 
Its  riven  sails, — So  should  the  toil-worn  mind 
Refit  for  Time's  rough  voyage. — Man,  perchance. 
Soured  by  the  world's  sharp  commerce, — or  impaired 
By  the  wild  wanderings  of  his  summer's  way, 
Turns,  like  a  truant  scholar  toward  his  home, 
And  yields  his  nature  to  sweet  influences 
That  purify  and  save. — ■ 

The  ruddy  boy 
Comes  with  his  shouting  school-mates  from  their  sport, 
On  the  smooth  frozen  lake,  as  the  first  star 
Hangs  pure,  and  cold,  its  silver  cressit  forth; 
And,  throwing  off  his  skates,  with  boisterous  glee, 
Hastes  to  his  mother's  side. — Her  tender  hand 
Doth  shake  the  snow-flakes  from  his  glossy  curls, 
And  draw  him  nearer,  and,  with  gentle  voice, 
Asks  of  his  lessons — while  her  lifted  heart 
Solicits  silently  the  Sire  of  Heaven 
To  bless  the  lad. — 
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The  timid  infant  learns 
Better  to  love  its  father, — longer  sits 
Upon  his  knee,  and  with  a  velvet  lip 
Prints  on  his  brow  such  language,  as  the  tongue 
Hath  never  spoken. — 

Come  thou  to  life's  feast, 
With  dove-eyed  meekness  and  bland  charity, — 
And  thou  shalt  find  even  Winter's  rugged  blast 
The  minstrel-teacher  of  the  well-tuned  soul; 
And  when  the  last  drop  of  its  cup  is  drained, 
Arising  with  a  song  of  praise,  go  up 
To  the  eternal  banquet. 


GOOD    TEETH. 


Foreigners  often  remark  on  the  early  decay  of  teeth,  in  the  Americans. 
Whether  this  be  true,  or  not,  it  is  well  to  pay  all  due  attention  not  to  deserve 
the  reproach.     The  following  hints  may  be  of  some  service. 

"  Cleanliness,  and  fortifying  the  teeth  and  gums,  are  the  fittest  means  of 
preserving  them;  tooth-picks,  tooth-brushes,  dentifrices,  and  scaling  them,  are 
so  indiscriminately  used,  that  no  little  attention  is  requisite,  in  right  ordering 
these  necessary  processes.  It  is  well  known  that  savages  have  uniformly 
white  teeth,  and  they  have  no  absurd  artifices  for  keeping  them  in  that  condition. 

Metal  tooth-picks,  let  them  be  even  of  gold  or  silver,  injure  the  enamel  more 
or  less,  and  the  hard  bristly  tooth-brushes  and  dentifrices  act  upon  this  nicely 
polished  surface  with  equal  injury,  if  not  judiciously  selected  and  applied. 
And  if  once  the  smallest  portion  of  the  enamel  of  a  tooth  is  destroyed,  it  never 
is  restored;  consequently  the  tooth  decays,  and  ultimately  breaks  down  upon 
the  gums. 

The  best  tooth-pick  is  a  quill  bluntly  pointed,  and  even  this  requires  judi- 
cious management:  rinsing  the  mouth  with  warm  water,  is  the  best  cleanser 
of  the  enamel,  where  incrustations  are  not  formed. 

Attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  mouth  is  the  first  step  towards  preserving 
the  teeth  in  a  sound  state,  and  preventing  that  dreadful  scourge,  the  tooth-ache. 
For  this  purpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to  wash  the  teeth  daily  with  luke-warm 
water,  or  with  salt  and  water.  Hot  water  ought  never  to  be  used  with  this 
ingredient.  White  teeth  being  a  particular  object  of  ambition  with  females, 
a  number  of  useless  recipes  have  been  invented  for  this  purpose.  Many,  in- 
deed, of  these  recipes  are  extremely  pernicious,  inasmuch  as  they  will  gradual- 
ly destroy  the  enamel,  which  more  especially  contributes  to  the  solidity  of  the 
teeth.  Among  these  dangerous  nostrums  may  be  reckoned,  in  the  first  place, 
those  dentifrices,  electuaries,  and  opiates,  which  contain  corrosive  powders, 
such  as  emery,  pumice  stone,  and  others.  Such  articles  wear  the  enamel  by 
friction.  In  the  next  class,  may  be  ranged  those  tinctures,  spirits,  and  elixirs, 
which  contain  a  mineral  acid,  and  which  chemically  effect  the  destruction  of 
the  enamel. 
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MISS    FISKE'S    SCHOOL    FOR    YOUNG    LADIES. 

The  twentieth  annual  report! — We  believe  this  school  must 
be  the  oldest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 
True,  there  were  female  seminaries  opened  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod; but  they  have,  each  in  turn,  been  superseded  by  more 
perfect,  or,  at  least,  more  promising  systems,  and  so  have 
passed  away. 

Nor  is  this  change  at  all  wonderful,  when  we  reflect,  that, 
by  private  exertions  only,  these  schools  have  hitherto  been 
maintained;  and  that  few  instructers  among  women,  or  men 
either,  could  stimulate  public  curiosity,  secure  public  confi- 
dence, and  sustain  an  undeviating  course  of  popularity,  for 
twenty  years. 

Miss  Catharine  Fiske  has  done  this.  Twenty  years  ago 
she  opened  her  seminary  in  Keene,  (N.  H.,)  in  the  same 
building  she  now  occupies.  For  twenty  years  she  has  held  on 
her  way,  keeping  even  pace  with  the  boasted  "  march  of  in- 
tellectual improvement,"  constantly  and  steadily  meeting  every 
demand  which  the  real  progress  of  society  required,  and  as 
steadfastly  obviating  every  innovation  of  caprice  or  fashion, 
which  she  judged  inconsistent  with  the  best  interests  of  her 
pupils. 

Her  plan  has  always  been  usefulness,  rather  than  show.  It 
has  been  thus  from  principle.  Possessing  a  sound  and  dis- 
criminating judgment,  she  rightly  estimated  the  true  dignity  of 
human  character,  and  clearly  saw  that  this  was  secured,  not 
by  going  out  of  our  sphere,  but  by  a  perfect  fulfilment  of  our 
duties  within  it.  Notwithstanding  her  own  extraordinary 
talents,  those  too  of  a  kind  usually  denominated  par  excel- 
lence, "masculine,"  she  has  never  been  dazzled  with  any 
theory  respecting  the  "mental  equality  of  the  sexes," — but, 
satisfied  that  a  different  station  in  this  life  has  been  by  Prov- 
idence appointed  to  each,  her  labors  in  education  have  been 
directed  to  the  grand  object  of  elevating  the  domestic  and 
social  duties  of  woman,  and  qualifying  her  pupils  to  discharge 
them.  Deeply  sensible,  too,  of  the  important  influence 
which  school  habits  and  opinions  exert  on  the  mind  and  con- 
duct of  a  young  lady,  Miss  Fiske,  in  all  her  arrangements, 
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has  endeavored  to  cherish  the  simplicity  of  taste,  and  cultivate 
the  gentleness  of  manners  and  deportment  in  her  scholars, 
which  are  so  charming  in  the  private  circle  of  domestic  life. 
The  "  Remarks  "  in  this  last  report  are  expressive,  not 
merely  of  her  sentiments,  but  of  her  practice:  they  embody 
those  sound  views  of  female  education  which  cannot  be  too 
often  urged  on  the  public  notice,  and  which,  though  fashion 
will  not  follow,  she  dares  not  condemn. 

"  Remarks. —  It  is  delightful  to  hear  the  public  voice  applaud 
the  exertions  which  are  made  to  improve  the  school  education  of 
females, — but  in  this  earnest  applause,  is  there  no  danger  of  be- 
ing too  languid  in  commending  domestic  qualities,  such  as  indus- 
try, economy,  and  active  kindness?  virtues  which  gave  great 
worth  of  character  to  many  of  our  New  England  matrons,  who, 
though  their  school-day  privileges  where  limited,  still,  by  thought 
and  observation,  were  enabled  to  sway  the  sceptre  over  the 
household  domain,  with  prudence,  gentleness  and  love. — If  mo- 
thers and  grandmothers  have  done  thus,  what  ought  we  to  expect 
from  females  of  the  present  day,  with  so  many  privileges  for 
gaining  knowledge,  scientific,  moral  and  religious? — knowledge 
which,  if  rightly  acquired,  improved  and  imparted,  can  have  no 
other  bearing  on  the  character  of  woman,  than  to  elevate  her 
mind,  and  qualify  her  for  the  duties  of  a  daughter,  friend,  wife, 
and  mother. — To  her  is  entrusted  the  most  important  charge  ever 
committed  to  human  intelligence, — the  care  of  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious principles  of  young  immortals.  A  love  of  truth  and  rec- 
titude— and  the  practice  of  all  the  Christian  virtues,  can  be  in- 
spired and  taught  by  no  other  person,  so  effectually,  as  by  a 
Mother; — and  all,  who  guide  childhood  by  care,  precept  or  ex- 
ample, should  remember  that  the  little  actions,  of  these  early 
years,  constitute  the  alphabet,  which  is  rapidly  forming  the  lan- 
guage of  their  conduct,  in  future  life — conduct  which  may  deter- 
mine the  destiny  of  our  Republic. 

Woman  is  not  personally  placed  at  the  head  of  our  national 
government — but  the  state  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  our  coun- 
try, depends  on  her  influence,  which  is  deeply  felt  in  every 
domestic  realm;  where,  if  woman  legislates  with  care,  justice, 
kindness,  and  wisdom,  the  subjects  will  generally  be  virtuous 
and  happy; — but  females  may  be  so  educated,  as  not  to  be 
qualified  to  rule  or  obey;  they  may  be  feeble,  inefficient,  and 
unhappy — rendered  so,  by  an  undue  attachment  to  frivolous 
books,  and  elegant  trifles — a  love  of  incessant  change,  and  fe- 
verish excitement,  and  by  yielding  to  the  influence  of  vanity, 
and  the  tyranny  of  fashion. 
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Thus  we  see  the  necessity  of  encouraging  the  young,  ear- 
nestly to  improve  their  privileges  for  gaining  knowledge — of 
inuring  themselves  to  that  active  and  useful  industry,  which 
will  invigorate  their  physical  powers — of  practising  daily,  the 
virtues  taught  by  our  Saviour,  and  of  incorporating  into  their 
minds,  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion. 

Then  may  we  expect  woman  to  be  qualified  to  think  with 
candor — act  with  justice — counsel  with  kindness — and  direct 
with  wisdom." 

Reader,  imagine  a  woman  possessed  of  every  excellence 
named  in  the  last  paragraph,  and  you  have  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  Miss  Fiske.  Is  it  strange  such  an  one  has  been 
eminently  successful!  Nor  is  it  entirely  in  a  literary  or 
moral  point  of  view,  that  the  value  of  such  a  woman  in  socie- 
ty is  to  be  rated.  We  are  aware  that,  to  name  great  pecu- 
niary benefits  to  a  community,  as  resulting  from  the  labors  of 
an  individual  female,  will  sound  strangely;  but,  in  this  case, 
we  think  facts  and  figures  will  show  that  the  town  of  Keene 
is  much  indebted,  for  its  prosperity,  to  the  exertions  of  Miss 
Fiske. 

There  are  on  her  catalogue  for  the  present  year,  about  one 
hundred  names:  eighty  of  these  pupils  are  from  abroad.  But 
these  have  not  all  been  present  at  once.  She  states  that  she 
has  accommodations  for  boarding  forty  pupils  in  summer,  and 
twenty-five  in  winter;  and  we  know  that  her  family  is  always 
full;  of  course,  those  who  board  with  her  are  from  abroad. 
We  will  not,  however,  go  beyond  a  medium;  we  will  say 
she  has  thirty  pupils,  through  the  year,  from  abroad — the 
money  expended  by  each  pupil,  for  board,  tuition,  clothing, 
(many  depend  on  purchasing  all  fashionable  articles  at  Keene,) 
books,  &c,  is  not  less,  on  an  average,  than  $200  per  year. 
Then  we  have  $6,000  each  year,  making  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars  in  the  twenty  years;  which  Miss 
Fiske,  solely  by  using  her  capital  of  mind,  has  brought  into 
the  village,  and  diffused  among  the  merchants,  mechanics, 
farmers,  &c.  Who,  among  the  men  there,  have  done  so 
much  for  the  prosperity  of  the  town  ? 

But  this  pecuniary  advantage  is  not  the  greatest  benefit  her 
school  has  conferred.  The  opportunities  of  education  it  has 
afforded  to  the  young  ladies  of  Keene,  and  the  refined  taste 
and  literary  tone  it  has  diffused  over  the  society  of  that 
charming  village,  are  beyond  the  value  of  dollars  and  cents. 
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Is  it  inquired  what  Keene  has  done  to  encourage  or  reward 
the  efforts  of  Miss  Fiske?  The  people  must  answer.  We 
wish  we  could  record  that  they  had  emulated  the  example  of 
Troy  towards  Mrs.  Willard. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  remarked  that  Miss  Fiske  requires 
no  assistance; — that  she  has  gained  for  herself  an  "  elegant 
sufficiency."  This  is  true,  but  it  is  the  result  of  unwearied 
care  and  the  most  attentive  economy.  The  arrangements  of 
her  school  are  conducted  on  a  very  liberal  scale,  from  four  to 
six  assistant  teachers  of  high  attainments,  constantly  employ- 
ed, and  needed,  too,  as  the  list  of  studies  will  show. 

"our  instructions  we  divide  into  four  courses. 

First — Spelling,  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Plain  Sewing,  First 
Books  of  Geography,  and  History. 

Second — Reading,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  with  the 
use  of  Maps  and  Globes,  Arithmetic,  Writing,  and  Composi- 
tion— and  what  the  law  requires  to  qualify  a  lady  to  instruct  a 
District  School. 

Third — The  same,  with  Political  Class  Book,  Rhetoric,  Nat- 
ural Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  Geology,  Chemistry,  Botany, 
Philosophy  of  Natural  History,  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

Fourth — Logic,  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy,  Natural 
Theology  and  Evidences  of  Christianity,  the  Latin  and  Mod- 
ern Languages. 

Pupils  can  attend  to  Music  on  the  Organ  and  Piano  Forte, 
Drawing,  and  Painting  of  Fruit  and  Flowers,  and  the  Langua- 
ges, in  either  Course  of  Instruction." 

Then  the  "  terms  "  are  very  reasonable. 

terms. 
"  For  the  school  year,  48  weeks,  including  board  and  tuition, 
in  the  English  Studies  and  Writing,     -  $100,00 

Fuel  in  the  Winter,        -----  -         6,00 

Board,  per  week,  in  vacation,      -----      1,50 

In  addition  to  the  above, 
Per  quarter,  in  the  Languages,         _        _        -        -  6, 

Music,    - 10, 

"  Drawing  and  Painting,  -        -  3," 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  household  expenses,  will  know 
that  the  most  careful  and  judicious  management  would  be 
necessary  to  make  a  boarding-school  profitable  at  the  above 
terms.  In  a  conversation  we  held  with  Miss  Fiske,  on 
this  subject,  she  remarked,  that  she  found  at  first,  the  business 
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department  of  her  establishment,  the  one  which  most  troubled 
her  to  manage.  "  The  first  year,"  said  she,  "I  had  a  part- 
ner, Mrs.  N.,  who  managed  the  domestic  concerns,  entirely; 
we  had  a  large  school,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  every 
thing  was  settled,  how  much  do  you  think  my  share  of  the 
profits  amounted  to?  " 

From  our  former  conversation,  we  could  not  anticipate  a 
very  rich  division,  so,  intending  to  be  secure,  we  named  fifty 
dollars. 

Miss  Fiske  has  usually  a  very  dignified,  almost  grave  cast 
of  countenance — but  the  irresistibly  comic  expression  of  her 
features  at  that  moment,  we  shall  never  forget,  as  she  answer- 
ed— "  My  share  was  ninepence  !  " 


MAN'S    FIRST    OFFERING. 

When  nature  in  infancy  smiled, 

All  innocence,  beauty,  and  love, 
Ere  sorrow  had  blighted,  or  sin  had  beguiled, 

Or  the  serpent  had  banished  the  dove, — 
Then  man,  as  Jehovah's  own  child, 

Still  worshipped  his  Father  above — 
The  blue  vault  of  heaven  his  temple  sublime, — 
His  altar,  creation — his  offering,  time. 

The  "  seventh  "  of  all  was  the  tithe, 

The  heart  the  pure  censer  of  fire  ; 
The  incense  was  hallowed  with  gratitude  blithe, 

Which  bade  it  to  heaven  aspire. 
(Then  change  had  ne'er  troubled,  for  Time  had  no  scythe,) 

And  angels  responded  the  choir  ; 
And  soft,  sweet,  harmonious  it  floated  around, 
Like  the  spirit  of  purity  breathing  in  sound. 
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LADY     BYRON. 

Some  of  our  rhyme-adoring  young  ladies,  express  great 
indignation  at  the  coldness  and  preciseness  of  Lady  Byron's 
character  ;  and  we  have  even  heard  those  who  are  older,  and 
should  be  wiser,  join  in  censuring  the  conduct  of  that  ill-fated 
wife. 

She  did  err,  most  sadly,  in  marrying  lord  Byron,  when  she 
must,  from  his  writings,  have  been  aware  of  the  licentiousness 
of  his  life  and  principles.  But  she  was  beguiled  by  that  per- 
nicious maxim,  which  has  destroyed  the  happiness,  and  broken 
the  hearts  of  many  a  lovely,  but  credulous  woman — namely — 
"  that  a  reformed  libertine  makes  the  best  husband  !  " 

It  might  as  well  be  urged,  that  a  reformed  murderer  would 
make  the  best  philanthropist  ! 

The  maxim  is  utterly  false,  and  fraught  with  a  thousand 
evils  to  society  ;  and  never  should  a  true  woman,  who  wishes 
to  support  the  delicacy  and  dignity  of  her  own  sex,  to  strengthen 
the  virtue  of  her  sons  or  brothers,  and  to  encourage  the  moral 
improvement  of  society,  permit  such  a  sentiment  to  pass  un- 
reproved.  It  is  an  insult  to  her  understanding.  It  was  first 
coined  by  some  heartless  profligate,  and  it  will  never  be  urged 
but  by  a  'bold  bad  man.'  The  really  reformed  libertine,  if 
there  be  such  a  character,  would  come,  not  with  boasting,  but 
as  an  humble  penitent. 

Lady  Byron  did  wrong,  and  dearly  has  she  paid  the  penalty. 
Ambition,  the  vice  of  noble  minds,  was  probably  the  governing 
power  in  hers  :  the  rank  of  Lord  Byron  and  the  proud  emi- 
nence, to  which  his  genius  at  that  time,  raised  him  in  the 
London  World,  captivated  the  aspiring  heart  of  the  young 
heiress.  But  she  was  virtuous  ;  according  to  her  husband's 
testimony,  which  we  shall  give,  the  perfect  soul  of  delicacy 
and  feminine  propriety:  What  must  have  been  her  feelings, 
when  she  found  the  man,  to  whom  in  the  idolatry  aspired  by 
genius  she  had  demoted  all  the  pure,  fond  love  of  her  fresh 
young  heart,  was  a  coarse,  gross  libertine,  the  slave  of  out- 
rageous passions,  even  in  domestic  intercourse — using  to  her 
profane  and  abusive  language  ! 
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That  she  never  provoked  these  sallies,  we  have  his  own  tes- 
timony, as  given  by  Lady  Blessington. 

"  I  am  persuaded  (said  Byron)  that  education  has  more  effect 
in  quelling  the  passions,  than  people  are  aware  of.  I  do  not 
think  this  is  achieved  by  the  powers  of  reasoning  and  reflection 
that  education  is  supposed  to  bestow;  for  I  know  by  experience 
how  little  either  can  influence  the  person  who  is  under  the 
tyrant  rule  of  passion.  My  opinion  is,  that  education,  by  ex- 
panding the  mind,  and  giving  sources  of  tasteful  occupation,  so 
fills  up  the  time,  that  leisure  is  not  left  for  the  passions  to  gain 
that  empire  that  they  are  sure  to  acquire  over  the  idle  and  the 
ignorant.  Look  at  the  lower  orders,  and  see  what  fearful  proofs 
they  continually  furnish  of  the  unlimited  power  passion  has  over 
them.  I  have  seen  instances,  and  particularly  in  Italy,  among 
the  lower  class,  and  of  your  sex,  where  the  women  seemed  for 
the  moment  transformed  into  Medeas  ;  and  so  ungoverned  and 
ungovernable  was  their  rage,  that  each  appeared  grand  and 
tragic  for  the  time,  and  furnished  me,  who  am  rather  an  amateur 
in  studying  nature  under  all  her  aspects,  with  food  for  reflection. 


"  But  to  return  to  my  opinion  of  the  effect  education  has  in 
extending  the  focus  of  ideas,  and,  consequently,  of  curbing  the 
intensity  of  the  passions,  I  have  remarked  that  well-educated 
women  rarely,  if  ever,  give  way  to  any  ebullitions  of  them;  and 
this  is  a  grand  step  gained  in  conquering  their  empire,  as  habit 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  all  else,  has  great  power.  I  hope  my 
daughter  will  be  well  educated;  but  of  this  I  have  little  dread, 
as  her  mother  is  highly  cultivated,  and  certainly  has  a  degree  of 
self-control  that  I  never  saw  equalled.  I  am  certain  that  Lady 
Byron's  first  idea  is,  what  is  due  to  herself;  I  mean  that  it  is 
the  undeviating  rule  of  her  conduct.  I  wish  she  had  thought 
a  little  more  of  what  is  due  to  others.  Now,  my  besetting  sin  is 
a  want  of  that  self-respect, — which  she  has  in  excess;  and  that 
want  has  produced  much  unhappiness  to  us  both.  But  though 
I  accuse  Lady  Byron  of  an  excess  of  self-respect,  I  must  in 
candor  admit,  that  if  any  person  ever  had  an  excuse  for  an  ex- 
traordinary portion  of  it,  she  has;  as  in  all  her  thoughts,  words, 
and  deeds,  she  is  the  most  decorous  woman  that  ever  existed, 
and  must  appear — what  few,  I  fancy,  could — a  perfect  and  re- 
fined gentlewoman,  even  to  her  femme-de-chambre.  This  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  self-command  in  Lady  Byron  produced  an 
opposite^ffect  on  me.  When  I  have  broken  out,  on  slight  prov- 
ocations, into  one  of  my  ungovernable  fits  of  rage,  her  calm- 
ness piqued  and  seemed  to  reproach  me  :  it  gave  her  an  air  of 
superiority  that  vexed  and  increased  my  mauvaise  humeur.     1 
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am  now  older  and  wiser,  and  should  know  how  to  appreciate 
her  conduct  as  it  deserved,  as  I  look  on  self-command  as  a  posi- 
tive virtue,  though  it  is  one  I  have  not  courage  to  adopt." 

Whether  Lady  Byron  did  right  in  separating  herself  entirely, 
and  permanently  from  her  husband,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
judge.  She  must  have  suffered  most  bitter  agony,  from  his 
'  ungovernable  fits  of  rage,'  and  his  continued  libertinism,  be- 
fore she  would  have  renounced  the  husband  of  her  pride  and 
love,  or,  with  her  high  sense  of  honor,  propriety  and  the 
worth  of  character,  exposed,  by  her  desertion,  even  to  merited 
obloquy,  the  father  of  her  infant  daughter. 


RECIPES. 

Honey,  when  mixed  with  a  little  water,  forms  an  excellent  wash  for 
the  skin,  when  chapped  and  excoriated  by  cold. 

Gum  arable,  when  held  in  the  mouth,  and  allowed  to  dissolve  slowly, 
will  allay  the  sensation  of  tickling,  which  occasions  cough  in  catarrh 
and  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Hartshorn  shavings  contain  much  nutritive  matter ;  when  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  mixed  with  orange  juice  and  sugar,  they  form  a  very 
suitable  article  of  food  for  the  sick  and  weakly.  Four  ounces  of  the 
shavings  boiled  in  a  quart  of  water  till  reduced  to  a  pint,  and  then 
strained,  afford  a  clear,  transparent  jelly. 
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THANKSGIVING;— THE    FIRST    AND    THE    LAST. 

"  REMEMBER    THE    BEGINNINGS." 

The  first  Thanksgiving  in  the  New  World  was  celebrated 
about  two  hundred  years  ago.  It  was  held  in  the  month  of 
February,  and  originated  from  pure  gratitude  of  spirit  at  be- 
ing relieved  from  starvation. 

The  season  had  been  intensely  severe,  the  provisions  of 
the  colonists  were  exhausted,  and  the  expected  vessels  from 
England  did  not  arrive.  In  such  a  dreadful  dilemma  the  souls 
of  common  men  would  have  been  discouraged,  and  sunk  in 
the  apathy  of  despair  ;  but  our  pilgrim  fathers  never  despaired. 
Their  faith  was  anchored  on  the  Rock  which  could  not  be 
shaken. 

To  meet  the  exigence  of  famine,  they  appointed  a  Fast  ! 
It  certainly  was  a  very  good  reason,  for  holding  a  fast,  that 
they  had  nothing  to  eat  :  yet,  who  but  a  puritan  would  have 
thought  of  this  expedient  for  exciting  the  faith  and  keeping 
alive  the  hope  of  the  people?  I  have  often  thought  that  in  no 
other  single  circumstance  of  their  history  was  this  uncon- 
querable spirit  of  our  ancestors,  and  their  indomitable  love 
of  liberty  more  strikingly  shown.  They  would  not  be  ensla- 
ved by  their  appetites:  if  they  starved,  it  should  be  by  their 
own  voluntary  appointment. 

Well,  the  morning  arrived — the  fasting  had  already  began, 
when,  0,  sound  of  joy!  "  The  vessel  !  the  vessel  has 
come  !  "  The  grave  fathers  instantly  yielded  to  the  popu- 
lar feeling,  and  changed  their  day  of  Fasting  to  a  Thanksgiving! 

Such  was  the  origin  of  a  custom  ever  since  held  sacred  by 
the  descendants  of  the  pilgrims. 

Compare  that  day  of  jubilee  with  the  annual  Thanksgivings 
throughout  our  land  just  celebrated.  Then  the  poor,  half- 
famished  colonists  were  but  a  handful  of  men,  exiles,  perse- 
cuted, despised,  or  wholly  unknown,  and  uncared  for  in  what 
was  termed  the  "  World."  Now — 0  !  we  will  not  attempt  to 
enumerate  the  innumerable  number  of  national  advantages  and 
political  prerogatives — blessings  we  enjoy  over  every  other  peo- 
ple in  that  "World."  Blessed  be  the  memory  of  those  good 
men,  who,  firmly  trusting  in  God,  laid  here  the  foundations  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty  on  a  basis  which  has  never  yet 
been  shaken — which,  while  we  hold  our  annual  Thanksgiving 
Festival,  never  can  be  subverted. 
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MUSINGS. 

"  Love  God,  love  truth,  love  virtue,  and  be  happy  : — 

These  are  the  words  first  uttered  iu  the  ear 

Of  every  being,  rational  made,  and  made 

For  thought,  or  word,  or  deed  accountable."  Pollock. 

What  a  compound  of  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  is 
man  ?  The  mighty  lord  of  earth,  whose  thought  can  span 
the  universe,  and  explain  the  phenomena  of  nature — whose  ac- 
cent is  harmony,  and  precepts  wisdom — is  yet  the  feeble  child 
of  dust,  the  prey  of  the  worm  and  the  inheritor  of  corruption. 

He,  whose  daring  mind  soars  to  the  third  heaven,  and  con- 
templates the  glories  of  eternity, — whose  glowing  soul  holds 
high  converse  with  Jehovah, — even  he  often  stoops  to  follies, 
that  degrade,  or  vices  that  defile,  or  in  trivial  pursuits  loses 
the  time,  and  dissipates  the  energies,  that  ought  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  his  God. 

Our  purposes  are  no  sooner  formed  than  abandoned :  we 
feel  our  time  short,  and,  instead  of  husbanding  it  to  advantage, 
lose  much  of  the  space  allotted  us  in  forming  plans  that  not 
the  age  of  an  antediluvian  could  realize  :  wish  succeeds  wish, 
like  the  successive  waves  of  the  ocean, — and,  like  the  ocean, 
are  never  at  rest. 

Disappointment  increases  not  our  caution  :  self-flattery  still 
holds  her  magic  glass  to  our  eye :  by  its  deceptive  power  we 
fancy  impossibilities  easy  labor,  and  unattainable  objects  with- 
in our  grasp. 

Why  this  perpetual,  this  anxious  striving  for  future  felicity  ? 
Why  is  the  '  eye  never  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  with 
hearing  ?  '  Is  it  not  because  the  mighty  mind  is  formed  for 
nobler  things  than  any  this  low-thoughted  earth  can  offer  ? 
— constituted  to  spend  an  eternity  of  duration  in  an  eternity  of 
glory — and  adapted  more  to  her  second  and  exalted  station, 
than  to  this  beggarly  and  barren  earth? 
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INFANT  SCHOOLS  AT  THE  WEST. 

It  is  now  nearly  two  years,  since  the  Editor  of  the  Ladies' 
Magazine  was  applied  to,  by  a  gentlemen  of  Tennessee,  for 
information,  respecting  the  Infant  Schools  in  Boston.  The 
gentleman  stated,  that  no  school  of  the  kind  had  ever  been 
attempted  at  the  West,  and  that  all  he  knew  respecting  them, 
had  been  galhered  from  the  notices  of  their  progress,  &c.  occa- 
sionally introduced  into  the  pages  of  our  work. 

We  replied  to  the  note,  giving  the  desired  information,  and 
all  the  facts  necessary  to  enable  him  to  judge,  whether  the  in- 
troduction of  the  system  in  that  section  of  the  country  would 
be  beneficial,  which  we  could  obtain. 

The  result  finally  was,  that  the  School  should  be  established, 
if  a  Teacher  from  the  North  could  be  engaged  ;  and  to  us  was 
confided  the  important  duty  of  selecting  the  lady. 

Important  we  called  it,  and  so  it  appeared  at  the  time,  both 
from  the  effect  the  attempt  might  have,  on  the  mode  of  early 
education  in  that  wide  region,  and  likewise  on  the  feelings  of 
the  parties  who  engaged  in  the  experiment.  There  were  no 
great  obstacles  to  surmount,  to  be  sure;  for  those  who  had  put 
their  hands  to  the  work  were  able  to  carry  it  on.  There  was 
no  trouble  about/wwrfs;  the  salary,  we  named,  for  the  lady,  was 
agreed  to,  without  a  division,  ox  subtraction  either,  and  money 
for  the  travelling  expenses,  '  School  Apparatus,'  &c.  prompt- 
ly and  liberally  remitted  by  these  Western  gentlemen. 

Miss  Eliza  Ripley,  of  Boston,  was  the  lady,  who  undertook 
this  pioneer  adventure  in  the  cause  of  Infant  Schools.  She 
will  excuse  us  for  naming  her.  Few  heroines  so  well  deserved 
their  celebrity.  She  has,  by  her  amiable  deportment,  '  her 
good  nature,  friendly  feelings,  affectionate  kindness,  commin- 
gled with  a  fixed  determinate  purpose  of  mind,  in  doing  good, 
and  unwavering  resolution  of  character,'  (to  quote  the  lan- 
guage of  the  West  concerning  her)  made  herself  extensively 
popular  in  Tennessee. 

But  we  have  not  told  the  story  regularly.  Miss  Ripley 
left  Boston  in  September,  1832 — and  opened  her  school  at 
Franklin*  the  first  of  Jan.  following.  She  was  cordially  wel- 
comed, and  has  received  every  attention  which  the  most  de- 
voted friends  could  offer.  Our  cold  granite  region  furnishes 
few  examples,  to  compare  with  the  warm  uncalculating  hos- 

*  The  shire  town,  Williamson  county,  Tenn.  18  miles  from  Nashville. 
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pitality  of  the  western  people  towards  those  they  love  and 
honor. 

The  second  examination  of  her  school  has  lately  been  held, 
arid  from  the  Western  Weekly  Review,  published  at  Franklin, 
we  take  the  report. 

Infant  School  Exhibition. 
"We  have  heretofore  had  occasion  to  speak  in  terms  of  high 
and  deserved  commendation,  of  the  infant  school  in  this  place, 
conducted  by  Miss  E.  Ripley.  Much  as  we  were  gratified,  on 
a  former  visit,  at  witnessing  the  various  exercises  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  much  as  we  had  expected,  from  the  admirable  adap- 
tation of  this  system  to  the  capacity  of  the  infant  mind,  yet 
we  were  certainly  not  prepared  for  so  rapid  and  extensive  an 
improvement,  as  was  exhibited  by  the  children  at  the  Masonic 
Hall  on  Tuesday  last.  The  house  was  well  filled  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  appeared  to  take  considerable  in- 
terest in  the  '  exhibition,'  and  to  have  the  same  feeling, — that 
of  gratification  and  astonishment  at  the  unexpected  progress 
made  by  the  children,  in  the  various  branches  of  a  complete 
education.  They  were  examined  on  arithmetic,  grammar,  ge- 
ography, botany,  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  &c.  &c,  and 
showed  themselves  equally  as  familiar  with  the  most  difficult 
and  abstruse,  as  with  the  easiest  and  simplest  of  these  studies. 
Nor  was  the  information  they  had  acquired  a  mere  exeixise  of 
the  memory,  to  be  remembered  to-day  and  forgotten  to-morrow. 
Every  thing  they  had  learned,  was  accompanied  by  the  '  why 
and  the  wherefore;  ' — memory  was  used  as  an  adjunct  to  rea- 
son ; — and  they  were  made  '  to  think,  to  compare,  to  discrim- 
inate,' and  to  refer  every  new  fact  that  came  before  them  to 
its  proper  cause.     They  were  taught  in  all  their  studies — 

'  To  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God,' 

and  to  '  remember  their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth.' 
The  celebrated  John  Randolph  tells  us,  he  was  only  prevented 
from  becoming  an  atheist,  by  the  remembrance  of  his  mother's 
clasping  his  infant  hands  together,  and  teaching  him  in  early 
childhood,  to  say,  '  our  Father,  who  art  in  heaven.'  How  im- 
portant, then,  is  the  inculcation  of  this  great  duty  upon  the  minds 
of  children  ! 

We  have  ever  been  of  the  opinion,  that  education  should 
begin  with  the  dawn  of  reason,  and  our  opinion  is  more  strong- 
ly confirmed  by  the  success  of  the  present  institution,  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting. 
The  efforts  of  the  talented  lady  who  has  the  school  under  her 
charge,  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated,  and  we  sincerely 
trust,  will  receive,  as  they  deservedly  merit,  the  approbation 
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and  patronage  of  every  individual  in  the  community,  who  is 
friendly  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  our 
species." 

From  this  report,  and  from  that  of  the  parties  interested  in 
the  School,  we  may  safely  calculate  that  the  experiment  has 
been  successful.  That  the  Infant  School  system  of  instruc- 
tion will  become  very  popular  and  prevailing  at  the  West,  we 
have  now  hardly  a  doubt.  This  amusing  and  cheerful  method 
of  education  is  consonant  with  the  genius  of  the  people.  It 
will  harmonize  with  the  feelings  of  the  children,  accustomed 
to  greater  indulgences  and  more  freedom  than  the  Puritan 
ideas  of  family  government  esteem  quite  fitting.  To  such 
merry  and  active  'young  beings,'  the  confinement,  accord- 
ing to  the  old-fashioned  method  of '  going  to  school,  to  sit  on 
a  bench,'  six  hours  in  a  day,  must  be  a  most  direful  affair  ; 
compared  with  which,  the  marching,  the  singing,  the  clapping, 
and  so  on,  of  this  new  system,  would  be  clear  fun.  We  there- 
fore anticipate  the  introduction  of  this  method,  or  a  modifica- 
tion of  it,  into  other  schools  besides  those  of  very  young  chil- 
dren. And  if  some  other  of  our  educated  and  excellent  young 
ladies  would  undertake  the  business  of  teaching  in  such  a  way 
we  think  they  might  find  employment  at  the  West. 

Then  there  are  so  many  benevolent  objects,  which  a  good 
teacher  may  promote  ; — and  the  example  of  Miss  Ripley  may 
serve  as  a  model.  She  thus  writes,  in  one  of  her  letters  to 
us  : — 

"I  have  been  for  some  time  thinking,  or  trying  to  think  of  some 
laudable  object,  to  establish  a  Juvenile  Society;  some  purpose, 
which  should  be  unobjectionable  to  every  one. — I  have  thought 
my  children  would  be  too  selfish,  living  in  such  ease  and  abun- 
dance. I  have  talked  to  them  about  the  Greeks  and  other  des- 
titute children,  endeavoring  to  awaken  their  sympathy.  Some  of 
them  have  become  much  interested  in  reading  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures; and  Mr.  Otey  *  having  stated  in  his  discourse  that  300 
families  in  this  county  are  now  destitute  of  them,  I  proposed 
to  the  children  to  establish  an  auxiliary  Bible  Society,  to  send 
to  destitute  children  in  the  county  some  copies  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. They  seem  much  pleased  at  finding  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  benefit  others.  We  have  36  members,  they  have 
chosen  me  their  President  and  Treasurer,  and  one  of  their 
school-mates  Secretary.  At  our  first  meeting  was  contributed 
$3,56;  and  I  intend  keeping  a  box  where  they  may  deposit  a 
trifle,  when  they  are  able  and  disposed." 

*  The  Episcopal  Clergyman  of  Franklin. 
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SOME     NOTICE     OF    MR.     CLEMENT     DURGIN. 

The  death  of  this  excellent  man,  which  occurred  Septem- 
ber 30th,  called  forth,  in  the  public  papers,  fervent  testimonies 
of  the  affection  of  his  friends,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which 
his  useful  talents  and  amiable  virtues  had  been  held  by  those 
who  had  had  the  privilege  of  his  acquaintance.  To  these 
marks  of  respect  offered  to  his  memory,  we  will  add  our 
mite  :  it  is  a  tribute  due  to  the  instructer  of  our  sons,  and 
the  contributor  to  our  Magazine. 

It  is  often  the  subject  of  remark  that  obituary  notices  are 
always  eulogy;  and  therefore,  that  this  indiscriminate  praise 
is  to  be  distrusted.  In  regard  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Dur- 
gin, it  is  impossible  to  avoid  this  eulogy.  He  was  one  of  the 
few,  who,  as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  are  perfect 
in  this  life.  All  his  powers  and  faculties  were  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  human  improvement  ;  and  his  example  of  conduct 
was  a  model  of  excellence  which  proved  that  his  theory  and 
practice  corresponded  together.  We  may  find  among  men 
higher  exhibitions  of  genius  than  he  ever  displayed,  but  no 
purer  example  of  moral  goodness. 

Mr.  Durgin  had,  for  a  number  of  years,  been  a  teacher  in 
Chauncey  Hall  School,  the  private  Seminary  of  Mr.  Thayer, 
a  highly  and  deservedly  popular  Institution  for  the  education  of 
boys  in  this  city — and,  for  the  last  two  years,  an  associate  prin- 
cipal with  the  latter  gentleman.  The  business  of  school-keep- 
ing is  proverbially  one  that  tries  man's  patience — and  often, 
subdues  it  too; — but  Mr.  Durgin  had  either  that  happy  tem- 
perament or  wise  self-command  wThich  can  never  be  disturbed. 
"His  manner  towards  his  pupils  was  such  as  to  secure  their 
affection  and  respect,  and  they  now  hold  him  in  their  minds 
as  the  model  of  a  perfect  teacher.  Their  expressive  language 
in  relation  to  him  was — '  Mr.  D.  knows  every  thing.' 

He  was  never  angry." — Such  is  the  testimony  of  one  who 
knew  the  whole  manner  of  his  conduct  as  an  instructor. 

The  testimony  of  his  pupils  is  if  possible  still  more  emphat- 
ic. To  express  in  a  suitable  manner  their  deep  affliction  for 
his  loss,  and  reverence  for  his  virtues,  they  are  about  erecting 
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him  a  monument  at  Mount  Auburn.  As  the  proceeding  is  a 
novel  one,  and  reflects  so  much  credit  on  the  character  of 
Mr.  D.  and  the  hearts  of  his  pupils,  we  will  give  the  proceed- 
ings as  we  received  them  from  Mr.  Thayer,  the  present  prin- 
cipal of  the  school. 

"  The  idea  of  a  monument  for  Mr.  D.,  at  Mount  Auburn, 
was  first  suggested  by  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  school;  and  on 
its  being  mentioned  to  others,  the  idea  gave  general  satisfac- 
tion, and  was  eagerly  seconded  by  almost  every  one,  whether 
present  or  past  members  of  the  school.  Volunteers  to  re- 
ceive contributions  immediately  presented  themselves,  and  a 
sufficient  sum  was  soon  subscribed  for  the  purpose.  No  one 
was  solicited,  nor  any  means  adopted  to  influence  individuals, 
other  than  the  presentation  of  the  paper,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  copy. 

Chauncey  Hall,  Oct.  1833. 

The  undersigned,  present  and  past  scholars  of  the  late  la- 
mented Mr.  Clement  Durgin,  desirous  of  expressing  their 
sense  of  his  worth,  and  their  feelings  of  veneration  and  affec- 
tion for  his  memory,  do  agree  to  contribute  the  several  sums 
affixed  to  their  names,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  Monu- 
ment, to  be  placed  in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Thayer,  whom  they  respectfully  re- 
quest to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  its  structure  and  comple- 
tion as  soon  as  possible  ;  the  whole  expense  not  to  exceed 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.' 

The  writer  adds  that  '  the  work  is  now  in  progress.'  It 
will  be  an  interesting  memorial  in  many  respects.  It  will 
show  the  school-master,  that  his  office,  though  encumbered  with 
many  cares  and  great  responsibility,  yet  has,  if  faithfully  per- 
formed, correspondent  rewards. 

What  earthly  honors  or  treasures  could  a  dying  man  possi- 
bly leave  behind,  which  would  testify  more  unequivocally  to 
his  merits  than  the  free,  spontaneous  affection  and  gratitude 
of  the  young  hearts  he  had  been  guiding  in  the  path  of 
knowledge  and  virtue  ?  And  who,  while  living,  can  be  un- 
happy with  such  an  inheritance  ? 

The  literary  attainments  of  Mr.  D.  were  varied  and  highly 
respectable.  He  was  an  indefatigable  student,  and  a  great 
lover  of  the  beauties  and  phenomena  of  the  natural  world. 
He  wrote  easily,   and  always  with  the  aim  of  doing  good. 
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He  was  a  contributor  to  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  de- 
livered, at  various  times,  Orations,  Addresses,  Lectures,  &c, 
on  many  different  subjects.  His  style  was  clear  and  unosten- 
tatious, and  corresponded  with  his  habits  of  thought — express- 
ing the  most  important  truths  as  though  they  were  to  him  only 
simple  and  familiar  things. 

He  was  an  admirer  and  a  good  judge  of  poetry,  and  occa- 
sionally wrote  in  rhyme.  This,  however,  was  more  to  oblige 
others  than  for  any  display  of  his  own  genius.  It  was  usual- 
ly, to  supply  some  exigency,  that  he  invoked  the  muse  ;  and  if 
she  did  not  condescend,  for  such  slight  worship,  to  bestow 
all  the  skill  and  spirit  of  the  lyre  upon  him,  he  had  sufficient 
good  sense  to  maintain  himself  without  her  aid.  There  are 
no  puerile  thoughts  or  wild  fancies  in  his  poetry:  it  is  always 
elevated  in  sentiment,  and  clear  and  harmonious  in  diction. 
The  subjoined  is  a  specimen;  and  we  are  sure  our  readers  will 
value  it  as  the  production  of  a  good  man.  Such  Mr.  D. 
most  truly  was  :  his  short  circle  of  thirty-one  years  has  been 
filled  by  him  with  desires  for  perfection  and  deeds  of  good- 
ness; and  he  departed  with  the  joyful  and  firm  hope  of  joining 
the  redeemed  in  heaven. 


POEM.— DELIVERED     AT    THE     DEDICATION     OF 
CHAUNCEY    HALL. 

Written  by  Clement  Durgin. 

In  ancient  Greece,  when  knowledge,  unconfined, 
Spread  her  first  radiance  o'er  the  human  mind — 
Rent  the  dark  veil  that  barbarous  hands  had  wrought, 
And  kindled  in  the  gloom  immortal  thought, 
The  magic  lustre  of  her  heavenly  light 
'  Shone  like  a  jewel  on  the  brow  of  night ; ' 
Admiring  genius  saw  with  raptured  gaze, 
Flashed  this  bright  eye  and  tuned  the  harp  of  praise; 
Knelt  and  adored  ;  her  shrine  the  realms  of  space: 
And  wooed  fair  science  to  his  glad  embrace. 
That  dismal  night,  which  long  had  hung  entwined, 
Like  Egypt's  darkness,  o'er  the  human  mind, 
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Slowly  retired,  and  curled  in  angry  mood 
Around  its  long  accustomed  scenes  of  blood, — 
Gave  Its  last  shriek,  and,  fiend-like,  howled  away 
To  its  dark  mansions,  from  the  light  of  day. 
Then  sages  rose,  and  swayed,  in  their  control, 
The  laws  of  empire  in  the  immortal  soul. 
In  groves,  made  sacred  for  her  silent  reign, 
Or  vocal,  when  the  Muses  joined  the  train, 
The  mind's  deep  fount  a  generous  passage  won, 
Leaped  to  the  light,  and  sparkled  in  the  sun; 
Gushed  out  its  treasures,  like  a  mighty  sea, 
Unchained,  unawed,  pure,  beautiful  and  free  : 
Nature's  great  secret  by  herself  unsealed, 
And  mind  to  mind  its  mighty  self  revealed. 

Mysterious  power  !  thy  cloudless  day, 
In  bright  effulgence  with  religion's  ray, 
Now  lights  the  path  to  inexperienced  feet, 
Where  youth  and  innocence  together  meet, 
To  blind  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  sage, 
With  purer  virtues  of  the  present  age. 
'T  is  sacred  ground,  the  scenes  where  generous  youth 
First  wakes  to  life  the  seeds  of  mental  truth  ; 
Where  hope  first  glows  with  pure  and  warm  desire, 
And  young  ambition  kindles  sacred  fire. 
Thoughts  here  shall  rise,  and  onward  flow  to  fame, 
If  virtue  guide  ; — if  vice  direct — to  shame. 
How  oft  shall  memory,  in  its  lengthened  score, 
Point  back  to  youth,  and,  smiling,  live  it  o'er  ; 
Unseal  its  scenes,  and  read  its  glowing  page 
Of  innocent  delights,  to  bless  the  sage: 
Retrace  life's  path  and  tread  the  varied  maze, 
In  soft  meandering,  to  its  early  days, 
When  truth  first  dawned,  the  compass,  to  control 
The  voyage  of  life,  the  pilot  of  the  soul. 

O  heaven-born  Science,  may  this  temple  be 
Thy  worthy  home,  and  consecrate  to  thee! 
Here  wilt  thou  dwell,  with  all  the  graces  joined, 
The  guardian  virtues  of  the  youthful  mind. 
Let  friendship  bloom,  where  young  ambition  soars, 
While  conscious  honor,  honor's  self  adores. 
And  Truth,  though  last,  the  loveliest  of  the  train — 
That  links  the  soul  with  adamantine  chain 
To  its  high  source  above, — be  this  thy  part, 
To  guard  the  portals  of  the  youthful  heart, 
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May  each  thine  image,  by  reflection  see, 
As  fair  an  emblem,  as  this  dome  of  thee. 
Here  let  us  toil,  and  cull  each  opening  flower, 
That  knowledge  yields,  to  deck  her  morning  hour, 
With  fond  delight,  to  cheer  the  coming  noon — 
The  expanded  gem  will  flourish  into  bloom  : 
Embalm  each  thought  by  fragrant  virtue  given, 
Earth's  only  treasure  we  can  place  in  heaven. 

Life's  prospects  rise,  and,  in  perspective  years, 
Its  train  of  joy,  and  golden  hope  appears  : 
At  fancy's  call,  the  veil  is  drawn  aside, 
And  manhood's  daring  scenes  lie  open  wide. 
This  little  group,  when  science  shall  unfold 
Those  mighty  powers,  hid  in  the  secret  mould, 
Shall  fame  and  honor,  virtue's  highest  meed 
Illume  their  path  to  every  generous  deed. 
And  when,  at  last,  that  tranquil  hour  shall  come, 
And  we  gaze  backward  as  we  now  gaze  on, 
May  this  devoted  temple  firmly  stand, 
A  mental  light-house,  in  fair  freedom's  land. 
Boston,  Aug.  11,  1828. 


Chauncey  Hall  School.  Perhaps  our  city  readers  may  feel  some  interest 
at  learning  that  the  Annual  Examination,  at  this  Seminary  is  to  take  place  on  the 
evening  of  the  31st.  The  exercises  will  consist  of  an  exhibition  of  speaking  by 
the  pupils,  the  reading  of  the  annual  report  by  the  Principal,  and  the  distribution 
of  medals. 
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LITERARY     NOTICES 


Popular  Lessons  in  Astronomy,  on  a  New  Plan:  in  which  some  of 
the  Leading  Principles  of  the  Science  are  illustrated  by  actual  Comparisons, 
independent  of  the  use  of  Numbers. 

Elements  <of  Chemistry. 

Exercises  in  Algebra,  being  systematically  arranged  and  adapted  to 
the  gradual  progress  of  young  pupils  in  Academies  and  Schools. 

Key  to  Exercises  in  Algebra. 

The  above  works  are  all  by  Francis  J.  Grund,  and  have  appeared  so  simul- 
taneously, that  we  hardly  know  to  which  to  assign  the  priority.  But  the  Lessons 
in  Astronomy  have  the  most  of  novelty,  that  charming  ingredient,  so  indispen- 
sable for  a  lady's  periodical;   so  we  give  it  the  preference. 

Mr.  Grund  has  adapted  his  astronomical  manual  to  the  rules  of  common  sense: 
seeing  is  before  reasoning; — tell  a  child, — or  man,  either, — that  Jupiter  is  near- 
ly fourteen  hundred  times  as  large  as  the  earth,  there  would  be  no  definite  idea 
of  the  comparative  size  of  either  conveyed  to  the  mind.  But  one  glance  at  the 
plate  in  this  new  work  will  satisfy  us  that  our  "  great  globe  "  is,  when  placed  by 
the  side  of  kingly  Jupiter,  like  a  cherry  to  a  pumpkin.  We  see  and  feel,  and 
know  the  difference.  The  planets  are  compared  both  in  a  round  and  square  form 
— and  the  elements  of  the  celestial  phenomena  are  presented  in  a  more  intelligible 
manner  to  the  young  than  in  any  work  we  have  ever  seen.  The  figures  represent- 
ing the  different  quarters  of  the  earth,  and  its  peopled  and  unpeopled  regions  are 
striking,  and  may  show  the  disciples  of  Malthus  that  they  need  not  apprehend  any 
present  danger — the  world  is  not  yet  full. 

The  other  books  named  at  the  head  of  this  notice,  are  highly  approved  by  teach- 
ers, and  appear  well  calculated  to  become  standard  works  for  schools.     The  au- 
thor will  undoubtedly  reap  a  rich  reward  for  his  labors.  No  department  in  our  lit- 
erature is  so  well  paid  as  that  pertaining  to  elementary  education. 
Published  by  Carter,  Hendee  fy  Co. 

Lamark's  Genera  of  Shells,  with  a  Catalogue  or  Species. 
Translated  from  the  French,  by  Augustus  A.  Gould,  M.  D.  Bos, 
ton:  Allen  fy  Ticknor.     pp.  110. 

Lessons  on  Shells,  as  given  in  a  Pestalozzian  School.  By  the 
author  of"  Lessons  on  Objects."  Illustrated  by  ten  plates,  drawn  from  na- 
ture.   New  York:  Peter  Hill.    pp.  218. 
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These  works  are  both  needed.  The  study  of  shells  will  soon  be  a  necessary 
part  of  a  fashionable  education,  as  these  pretty  natural  curiosities  become  fashiona- 
ble. The  first  book  named  is  best  calculated  for  the  private  amateur  in  shells;  the 
second  for  children  and  youth. 

The  Battles  of  Cressy  and  Poieters  •.  From  Sismondi's  Histoire 
Des  Francais,  with  a  literal  interlined  Translation  on  the  plan  recommended 
by  Mr.  Locke.  Illustrated  with  notes.  Boston:  Lilly,  Wait,  Colman  &  Ho  1- 
den.     pp.  188. 

Those  who  are  studying  French  will  find  this  little  book  a  very  essential  help. 
It  is  handsomely  printed,  and  neatly  done  up;  and  looks  altogether  suited  to  a 
young  lady's  study  table. 

Caroline  Westerly;  or,  the  Young  Traveller  from  Ohio. 
Containing  the  Letters  of  a  Young  Lady  of  Seventeen,  written  to  her  Sister. 
New  York  :  J.  &  J.  Harper,     pp.  233. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  series  of  the  '  Boy's  and  Girl's  Library  of  Useful  and 
Entertaining  Knowledge.'  We  had  heard  it  named  as  being  an  uncommonly  in- 
teresting No.  of  the  work;  and  well  aware  also  ofthe  talents  and  pure  principles  of 
the  writer,  Mrs.  A.  H.  S.  Phelps,  we  felt  sure  of  approving  the  book.  But  we 
did  not  anticipate  so  much  of  interest  and  amusement,  blended  with  the  serious  in- 
struction, which  it  was  the  purpose  ofthe  author  to  convey.  It  is  a  charming  pic- 
ture of  a  young  girl,  engaged  in  improvement,  and  finding  happiness — the  ardent, 
cheerful,  natural  happiness  of  her  age  and  character,  in  those  thoughts  and  pur- 
suits, which  elevate  the  being  of  earth  into  a  sphere  c  but  little  lower  than  the  an- 
gels.' It  is  a  lovely  picture  to  place  before  the  young.  Such  models  will  have  an 
effect;  and  every  American  mother,  who  presents  this  volume  to  her  daughters 
cannot  choose,  but  feel  a  glow  of  gratitude  and  love  for  the  excellent  mother  who 
wrote  it. 

There  is  also  a  character,  that  of  the  faithful  Rachel  Osgood,  which  is  a  model 
for  a  domestic  assistant.  We  have  often  thought  that,  kind,  considerate,  and  con- 
tinued attention,  to  the  well-being  and  improvement  of  those  who  must  'labor  to 
live,'  was  the  only  method  by  which  we,  republicans,  could  ever  hope  to  obtain  and 
keep  good  domestics.  There  is  a  mutual  interest  between  the  employed  and  the 
employer,  and  there  should  be  mutual  confidence  and  good-will.  Mrs.  Westerly 
ruled  in  the  hearts  of  her  household:  the  ladies  who  can  do  that,  will  seldom  com- 
plain of  their  help. 

But  Mrs.  Westerly  was  '  one  of  a  thousand,'  nor  could  the  wisest  of  men  have 
disputed  her  claim  to  discretion.  We  will  show  her  picture  in  youth,  as  our  pur- 
pose is  to  display  the  spirit  rather  than  the  incidents  ofthe  book  : — Theodore  Wester- 
ley  Esq.  was  not  in  search  of  a  wife,  in  the  true  Ccelebs  sense  of  the  phrase,  but 
rather  on  the  matrimonial  side  of  observation,  among  the  young  ladies,  when  he  is 
introduced  in  the  Sketch. 

He  remembered  Caroline  Clayton  as  a  little  flaxen-headed  girl,  for  whom  he  used 
to  climb  trees  to  get  cherries,  and  with  whom  he  had  wandered  over  the  fields,  gath- 
ering strawberries  in  little  baskets  made  of  oak  leaves,  pinned  together  with  thorns ; 
he  remembered,  too,  that  once  or  twice,  when  at  home  in  his  college  vacations,  he 
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had  met  Caroline  in  his  rural  walks,  accompanied  by  other  young  girls,  and  that  she 
then  had  appeared  shy,  and  as  if  site  feared  he  might  speak  to  her. 

But  he  now  found  Caroline  Clayton  a  dignified,  elegant,  well-informed  young 
lady,  and,  what  in  his  opinion  was  of  much  more  importance,  a  pious  and  humble 
Christian. 

The  village  gossips  soon  began  to  speak  of  the  visits  of  young  Westerley'to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Clayton,  and  all  joined  in  saying  that  Miss  Caroline  would  make  him 
an  excellent  wife.  Theodore  readily  found  excuses  for  going  to  a  place  where  he 
always  found  himself  happy:  sometimes  he  went  to  return  a  book,  at  others  to 
carry  M  iss  Clayton  a  new  publication  which  he  had  received,  some  natural  curiosity, 
or  a  bouquet  of  fresh  gathered  flowers. 

In  his  frequent  visits  to  Mr.  Clayton's,  he  had  opportunities  of  observing  that 
the  domestic  education  of  Caroline  had  not  been  neglected  in  the  cultivation  of  her 
mind.  He  saw  that  neatness  and  order  prevailed,  not  only  in  her  person  and  the 
little  parlor  in  which  she  usually  sat,  but  existed  in  other  parts  of  the  house;  even 
the  kitchen,  which  had  at  times  come  under  his  observation,  was  always  tidy  and 
clean.  He  knew  that  these  things  were  all  under  the  eye  of  Caroline,  whose  mother 
was  infirm,  and  who  had  no  servant  but  a  young  and  untaught  girl.  Theodore  even 
became  so  much  domesticated  in  the  family,  that  he  used  to  walk  into  the  little 
parlor  without  knocking;  and  when  Caroline  was  not  there,  as  he  knew  she  oft- 
en passed  some  time  in  the  kitchen,  he  would  venture  to  make  his  way  into  that 
humble  apartment.  Caroline  Clayton  thought  it  no  discredit  to  herself  to  be  found 
employed  in  household  operations;  and  was  often,  during  the  morning  hours,  seen 
at  the  ironing-table,  making  pastry,  or  superintending  other  culinary  operations. 
She  was  always  neat  in  her  person;  her  hair,  which  was  simply  dressed  before 
breakfast,  was  never  seen  rolled  up  in  papers,  and  thus  giving  her  fine  face  a  dis- 
agreeable expression.  In  short,  Theodore  Westerley  thought  she  never  appeared  to 
better  advantage  than  when  exercise  in  domestic  duties  had  given  a  deeper  glow  to 
her  complexion ;  and  a  clean  checked  linen  apron  tied  over  her  gingham  dress  at 
once  betokened  her  neatness  and  humility.  Neither  could  he  but  regard  the  ab- 
sence of  embarrassment  manifested  by  Caroline  on  those  occasions  as  a  proof  of  the 
real  dignity  of  her  character.  Many  young  ladies  he  had  known,  who,  with  a 
house  full  of  attendants,  and  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  care  of  their  own  persons, 
were  often  found  in  dishabille,  and  observed  to  be  confused  at  the  unexpected  en- 
trance of  visiters.  < 

We  have  only  space  to  add,  that  the  daughter  of  this  young  couple  is  the  heroine; 
and  that  her  letters  are  a  mirror  reflecting  the  best  and  loveliest  traits  of  intelli- 
gence, taste,  and  piety,  which  can  adorn  the  female  character. 

Scenes  of  American  Wealth  and  Industry  in  Produce,  Manu- 
factures, Trade,  the  Fisheries,  &c.   &c.     Boston:  Allen  8f   Ticknor. 

Here  is  another  book,  for  (he  young  Americans,  replete  with  information,  and 
descriptions,  and  illustrated  by  those  pretty  woodcuts  which  teach  more  effectually 
than  words,  while  they  relieve  the  weariness  of  study.  The  book  is  entertaining 
and  useful,  and  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  Juvenile  libraries. 

The  Young  Man's  Guide. 

The  Book  of  Sports  :  Among  the  multitude  of  Annuals,  and  New  Year's 
presents  which  are  offered  this  season,  we  have  seen  none  so  appropriate  for  the 
youth  of  the  other  sex  as  these  two  works.  The  first  named  is  an  invaluable  one 
for  young  men.  It  is  elegantly  bound,  and  the  instruction  it  contains  deserves  to 
be  set  in  letters  of  gold.  The  other  is  a  pretty  book  for  little  boys,  published  by 
Lilly,  Wait  &  Co. 

The  Hemathean  :  is  the  title    of  a  new   periodical,   printed  at  Hartford, 

Conn,  and  edited  by  a  number  of  undergraduates  in  Washington   College.     The 

hird  number,  (all  we  have  seen)  is  very  creditable  to   the   Editors.     There    is    a 

ne  poem  in  it  by  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  but  the  subject  is  unseasonable,  or  rather  the 

escriptions  are  so. 
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Mrs.  Willard's  "Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Europe  "  is  published,  and 
has  been  expected  in  Boston  for  some  days  past.  We  hoped  to  have  received  a 
copy  in  time  to  have  noticed  it  in  this  number;  but  have  been  disappointed. 
The  cause  to  which  the  proceeds  of  the  book  is  devoted — "  that  of  promoting 
Female  Education  in  Greece."  The  purposes  for  which  Mrs.  W.  went 
abroad,  her  high  character,  her  zealous  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Female  improve- 
ment, and  her  known  talents  as  a  writer  all  combine  to  create  a  great  interest  for 
this  work.  We  trust  it  will  be  a  source  of  pride  to  her  countrywomen  and  of 
honor  to  herself. 

Diary  of  an  Ennutee.     Boston:  Lilly,  Wait  8f  Co.     1833. 

Mrs.  Jameson,  the  celebrated  author  of  '  Characteristics  of  Women/  '  Loves 
of  the  Poets,'  &c,  was  the  author  of  this  '  Diary.'  It  was  her  first  work,  and 
gave  rich  promise  of  the  splendid  genius  of  the  writer.  We  are  right  glad  to  see 
the  '  Diary  '  republished  here:  the  contemplation  of  what  woman  has  done,  will 
encourage  the  efforts  of  genius  and  talents  in  our  countrywomen.  It  is  acknow- 
ledged by  European  critics,  (who  are  not  to  be  gainsaid  on  this  side  of  the  water) 
that  there  has  never  appeared  a  traveller's  work  on  the  antiquities  and  curiosities  of 
Italy,  which,  for  the  vividness,  truth,  and  beauty  of  its  descriptions,  equalled  this 
of  Mrs.  Jameson.  Then  there  is  the  deep  interest  created  by  the  invalid  tourist, 
the  fear,  the  hope,  sympathy,  curiosity,  and  finally  the  sorrowing  over  '  youth's 
promise  destroyed.'     We  will  quote  a  few  passages. 

Sometimes,  in  the  long  evenings,  when  fatigued  and  over-excited,  I  recline  apart 
on  the  sofa,  or  bury  myself  in  the  recesses  of  a  fauteuil;  when  I  am  aware  that 
my  mind  is  wandering  away  to  forbidden  themes,  I  force  my  attention  to  what  is 
going  forward;   and  often  see  and  hear  much  that  is  entertaining,  if  not  improving. 

People  are  so  accustomed  to  my  pale  face,  languid  indifference,  and,  what  M 

calls  my  impracticable  silence,  that  after  the  first  glance  and  introduction,  I  be- 
lieve they  are  scarcely  sensible  of  my  presence:  so  1  sit,  and  look,  and  listen,  se- 
cure and  harbored  in  my  apparent  dullness.  The  Hashes  of  wit,  the  attempts  at 
sentiment,  the  affectation  of  enthusiasm,  the  absurdities  of  folly,  and  the  blunders 
of  ignorance,  the  contrast  of  characters  and  the  clash  of  opinions,  the  scandalous 
anecdotes  of  the  day,  related  with  sprightly  malice,  and  listened  to  with  equally 
malicious  avidity, — all  these,  in  my  days  of  health  and  happiness,  had  power  to 
surprise,  or  amuse,  or  provoke  me.  1  could  mingle  then  in  the  conflict  of  minds; 
and  bear  my  part  with  smiles  in  the  social  circle;  though  the  next  moment,  per- 
haps, I  might  contemn  myself  and  others;  and  the  personal  scandal,  the  character- 
istic tale,  the  amusing  folly,  or  the  malignant  wit,  were  effaced  from  my  mind — 

'  Like  forms  with  chalk 

Painted  on  rich  men's  floors,  for  one  feast  night.' 

Now  it  is  different:  I  can  smile  yet;  but  my  smile  is  in  pity,  rather  than  in 
mockery.  If  suffering  has  subdued  my  mind  to  seriousness,  and  perhaps  enfeebled 
its  powers,  I  may  at  least  hope  that  it  has  not  soured  or  embittered  my  temper: — 
if  what  could  once  amuse,  no  longer  amuses, — what  could  once  provoke  has  no 
longer  power  to  irritate:  thus  my  loss  may  be  improved  into  a  gain — car  tout  est 
Men,  quand  tout  est  mal. 

It  is  sorrow  which  makes  our  experience:  it  is  sorrow  which  teaches  us  to  feel 
properly  for  ourselves  and  for  others.  We  must  feel  deeply,  before  we  can  think 
rightly.  It  is  not  in  the  tempests  and  storm  of  passions,  we  can  reflect, — but  af- 
terwards, when  the  waters  have  gone  over  our  soul;  and  like  the  precious  gems 
and  the  rich  merchandise  which  the  wild  wave  casts  on  the  shore  out  of  the  wreck 
it  has  made — such  are  the  thoughts  left  by  retiring  passions. 

Reflection  is  the  result  of  feeling;  from  that  absorbing,  heart-rending  compas- 
sion for  one's  self,  (the  most  painful  sensation,  almost,  of  which  our  nature  is  capa- 
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ble,)  springs  a  deeper  sympathy  for  others;  and  from  the  sense  of  our  own  weak- 
ness, and  our  own  self-upbraidings,  arises  a  disposition  to  be  indulgent — to  forbear, 
and  to  forgive — so  at  least  it  ought  to  be.  When  once  we  have  shed  those  in- 
expressibly bitter  tears,  which  fall  unregarded,  and  which  we  forget  to  wipe  away — 
O  how  we  shrink  from  inflicting  pain  !  how  we  shudder  at  unkindness — and 
think  all  harshness,  even  in  thought,  only  another  name  for  cruelty  !  These  are 
but  common-place  truths,  I  know,  which  often  have  been  a  thousand  times  better 
expressed.  Formerly,  I  heard  them,  read  them,  and  thought  I  believed  them: 
now  I  feel  them;  and  feeling,  I  utter  them  as  if  they  were  something  new. — Alas  ! 
the  lessons  of  sorrow  are  as  old  as  the  world  itself. 

There  are  occasionally  short  poems  interspersed  through  the  volume:  these  are 
all  the  specimens  of  Mrs.  J's.  rhyming  powers  we  ever  had  the  good  fortune  to  see. 
The  poems  are  all  of  a  pensive  cast.     The  following  is  appropriate  to  the  season. 

Quench 'd  is  our  light  of  youth  ! 

And  fled  our  days  of  pleasure, 
When  all  was  hope,  and  truth, 

And  trusting — without  measure. 
Blindly  we  believed 

Words  of  fondness  spoken;  • 

Cruel  hearts  deceived, 

So  our  peace  was  broken  ! 
What  can  charm  us  morel 

Life  hath  lost  its  sweetness! 
Weary  lags  the  hour — 

*  Time  hath  lost  its  fleetness! ' 
As  the  buds  in  May, 

Were  the  joys  we  cherish'd  ; 
Sweet — but  frail  as  they, 

Thus  they  pass'd  and  perish'd  ! 
And  the  few  bright  hours 

Wintry  age  can  number, 
Sickly,  senseless  flowers, 

Lingering  through  December! 

The  third  morceau  we  can  give,  relates  to  an  important  subject  for  the  ladies. 
We  agree  with  Mrs.  J. —  and  have  never  found  the  woman  amiable  who  dis- 
liked or  despised  the  society  of  her  own  sex. 

I  agree  with, who  has  just  left  me,  that  nothing  can  be  more  animating 

and  improving  than  the  conversation  of  intelligent  and  clever  men,  and  that  lady 
society  is  in  general  very  fade  and  tiresome;  and  yet  I  truly  believe  that  no  wo- 
man can  devote  herself  exclusively  to  the  society  of  men  without  losing  some  of  the 
best  and  sweetest  characteristics  of  her  sex.  The  conversation  of  men  of  the 
world  and  men  of  gallantry,  gives  insensibly  a  taint  to  her  mind;  the  unceasing 
language  of  adulation  and  admiration  intoxicates  the  head  and  perverts  the  heart: 
the  habit  of  tete-a-tetes,  the  habit  of  being  always  either  the  sole  or  principal  ob- 
ject of  attention,  of  mingling  in  no  conversation  which  is  not  personal,  narrows  the 
disposition,  weakens  the  mind,  and  renders  it  incapable  of  rising  to  general  views, 
or  principles;  while  it  so  excites  the  senses  and  the  imagination,  that  every  thing 
else  becomes  in  comparison  stale,  flat  and  unprofitable.  The  life  of  a  coquette  is 
very  like  that  of  a  drunkard  or  an  opium  eater,  and  its  end  is  the  same — the  utter 
extinction  of  intellect,  of  cheerfulness,  of  generous  feeling,  and  of  self-respect. 

There  are  some  places  we  remember  with  pleasure,  because  we  have  been  happy 
there;  others,  because  endeared  to  us  as  the  residence  of  friends.  We  love  our 
country,  because  it  is  our  country;  our  home,  because  it  is  home;  London  or 
Paris  we  may  prefer,  as  comprehending,  in  themselves,  all  the  intellectual  pleasures 
and  luxuries  of  life ;  but,  dear  Italy,  we  love  it,  simply  for  its  own  sake ;  not  as,  in 
general,  we  are  attached  to  places  and  things ;  but  as  we  love  a  friend,  and  the 
face  of  a  friend:  there  it  was  *  luxury  to  be  '  there  I  would  willingly  have  died, 
if  so  it  might  have  pleased  God. 
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The  picturesque  is  thus  defined  by  the  Ennuyee — language  cannot  make  it  more 

palpable. 

Had  I  never  visited  Italy,  I  think  I  should  never  have  understood  the  word  pic- 
turesque. In  England,  we  apply  it  generally  to  rural  objects  or  natural  scenery, 
for  nothing  else  in  England  can  deserve  the  epithet.  Civilization,  cleanliness, 
and  comfort,  are  excellent  things,  but  they  are  sworn  enemies  to  the  picturesque: 
they  have  banished  it  gradually  from  our  towns  and  habitations,  into  remote 
countries,  and  little  nooks  and  corners,  where  we  are  obliged  to  hunt  after  it  to 
find  it;  but  in  Italy,  the  picturesque  is  every  where,  in  every  variety  of  form:  it 
meets  us  at  every  turn,  in  town  and  in  country,  at  all  times  and  seasons;  the  com- 
monest object  of  every-day  life  here  becomes  picturesque,  and  assumes,  from  a 
thousand  causes,  a  certain  character  of  poetical  interest  it  cannot  have  elsewhere. 
In  England,  when  travelling  in  some  distant  country,  we  see  perhaps  a  craggy  hill, 
a  thatched  cottage,  a  mill  upon  a  winding  stream,  a  rosy  milkmaid,  or  a  smock- 
frocked  laborer  whistling  after  his  plough,  and  we  exclaim,  '  how  picturesque  !  * 
Travelling  in  Italy,  we  see  a  piny  mountain;  a  little  dilapidated  village  on  its  de- 
clivity; the  ruined  temple  of  Jupiter  or  Apollo  on  its  summit;  a  peasant  with  a 
bunch  of  roses  hanging  from  his  hat,  and  singing  to  his  guitar;  or  a  contadina  in 
her  white  veil  and  scarlet  petticoat — and  we  exclaim, '  how  picturesque  !  '  but  how 
different  !  Again — a  tidy  drill  or  a  hay -cart,  with  a  team  of  fine  horses,  is  a  very 
useful,  valuable,  civilized  machine;  but  a  grape-wagon,  reeling  under  its  load  of 
purple  clusters,  and  drawn  by  a  pair  of  oxen  in  their  clumsy,  ill-contrived  harness, 
and  bowing  their  patient  heads  to  the  earth,  is  much  more  picturesqae.  A  spin- 
ning wheel  is  very  convenient,  it  must  be  allowed;  but  the  distaff  and  spindle  are 
much  more  picturesque.  A  snug  English  villa,  with  its  shaven  lawn,  its  neat 
shrubbery,  and  its  park,  is  a  delightful  thing — an  Italian  villa  is  probably  far  less 
comfortable;  but  with  its  vineyards,  its  gardens,  its  fountains,  and  statues,  is  far 
more  picturesque.  A  laundry  maid  at  her  wash-tub,  immersed  in  soap-suds,  is  a 
vulgar  idea,  though  our  clothes  may  be  better  for  it.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
group  of  women  I  saw  at  Terracina,  washing  their  linen  in  a  bubbling  brook  as 
clear  as  crystal,  which  rushed  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea:  there  were  twenty 
of  them  at  least,  grouped  with  the  most  graceful  effect,  some  standing  up  to  the 
mid-leg  in  the  stream,  others  spreading  the  linen  on  the  sunny  bank,  some  fling- 
ing back  their  long  hair,  stood  shading  their  brows  with  their  hands,  and  gazing 
on  us  as  we  passed:  it  was  a  scene  for  a  poet,  or  a  painter,  or  a  melo-drama. 


The  Ladies'  Magazine. — The  close  of  the  year  brings  also  the  close  of  our 
Sixth  Volume.  We  believe  there  is  no  instance  of  a  merely  literary  publication 
attaining  to  so  respectable  an  age  in  the  New  England  States.  It  certainly  affords 
matter  of  jult  exultation  to  our  own  sex,  so  frequently  accused  of  vascillarion  and 
the  love  of  novelty,  that  the  ladies  of  our  Republic  have  steadily  supported  one 
periodical  for  six  long  years. 

The  Editor  is  encouraged  to  hope  a  continuance  of  this  kind  support.  She  in- 
tends to  deserve  it.  The  Jan.  number  will  define  the  purposes  and  improve- 
ments contemplated  for  the  ensuing  year.  In  the  mean  time  our  friends, 
whether  subscribers,  or  contributors,  are  assured  of  our  grateful  sense  of  their 
continued  favors. 

S.J.  Hale. 

Boston,  Dec.  15,  1833. 
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gradual  progress  of  young  Pupils  in  Academies  and  Schools;  with  a  Key,  for  the  use 
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Geometry,"  "  Natural  Philosophy,"  &c.  &c. 

Exercises  in  Arithmetic,  with  particular  reference  to  those  rules,  an  acquaint- 
ance of  which  is  indispensable  in  common  business;  for  the  use  of  Schools,  accom- 
panied by  a  Key  for  the  use  of  the  teacher.  "  By  Francis  J.  Grund,  Author 
of  "  Exercises  in  Algebra,"  "  Elements  of  Astronomy,"  "  Elements  of  Chem- 
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Scenes  of  American  Wealth  and  Industry  in  Produce,  Manufactures , 
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and  Youth. 

Alphabet  of  Botany,  for  the  use  of  Beginners.  By  James  Remic,  M.  A.  Pro- 
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